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ToB  following  tracts,  having  passed  through  various 
editions  at  home  and  abroad,  are  now  collected  to  meet 
(he  wishes  of  those,  who  maj  incline  to  possess  them  In 
a  durable  form.  In  common  with  all  writings,  which  have 
obtained  a  good  degree  of  notice,  ihey  have  been  criti- 
cized freely  ;  but  as  they  have  been  published  not  to  dic- 
tate opinions,  but  to  excite  thought  and  inquiry,  they 
have  not  failed  of  their  end,  even  when  they  have  pro* 
voked  doubt  or  reply.  They  have,  I  think,  the  merit 
of  being  earnest  expressions  of  the  writer*s  mind,  and 
of  giving  the  resuUi  of  quiet,  long-continued  thought. 

Some  topics  will  be  found  to  recur  often,  perhaps  the 
reader  may  think  too  often;  but  it  is  in  this  way^  that  a 
writer  manifests  his  individuality,  and  he  can  in  no  other 
do  justice  to  his  own  mind.  Men  are  distinguished  from 
ooe  another,  not  merely  by  difference  of  thoughts,  but 
oHen  more  by  the  different  degrees  of  relief  or  prominence, 
which  they  give  to  the  same  thoughts.  In  nature,  what 
ID  immense  disiiimilarity  do  we  observe  in  organized 
bodies,  which  consist  of  the  same  parts  or  elements,  hut 
tn  which  these  are  found  in  great  diversity  of  proportion!?! 
So,  to  learn  what  a  man  i»,  it  is  not  enough  to  dissect  h\n 
mind,  and  see  separately  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
sively  possess  him,  [The  <|ue8tion  is,  what  thoughts 
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auU  feeliiiga  predominate,  stand  out  most  distinctly,  and 
give  a  hue  and  impulse  to  the  common  aclionn  of  hiB 
mind  ?  *  What  are  his  great  ideas  ?  These  form  the  man, 
and  by  their  tryth  and  dignity  he  is  very  much  to  be 
judged,. 

The  folbwiDg  writings  will  be  Ibund  to  be  distinguished 
by  nothing  more,  than  hy  the  high  estimale  which  they 
express  of  human  nature.  A  respect  tor  the  human  soul 
breathes  through  them.  The  time  may  come  for  unfold- 
ing my  views  more  fuUy  on  this  and  many  connected  top- 
ics. As  yet,  1  have  given  but  fragments;  and^  on  this 
account^  1  have  been  sometimes  misapprehended.  The 
truth  iBy  that  a  man^  who  looks  through  the  present  dis- 
guises  and  humbling  tircumslances  of  human  nature, 
and  speaks  with  earncatness  of  what  it  was  made  for  and 
what  it  may  became,  is  commonly  set  down  by  men  of 
the  world  as  a  romancer,  and  what  is  far  worse,  by  ther 
religious,  as  a  minister  to  human  pride,  perhaps  as  exalt- 
ing man  against  God.  A  few  remarks  on  this  point  seem, 
therefore,  a  proper  introduction  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter 
far  into  the  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  its  signs  and  expressions  in  the  inward  and 
outward  experience  of  men.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  the  greatness  of  the  soul  is  especially  seea 
in  the  inteUectual  energy  which  discerns  absolute,  univer- 
sal truth,  in  the  idea  of  God,  in  freedom  of  will  and  moraJ 
power,  in  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  in  the  bound* 
lessmesa  of  love,  in  aspirations  aflor  perfection,  in  desires 
and  affections,  which  time  and  space  cannot  confine,  and 
the  world  cannot  fill.  The  soul,  viewed  in  these  lights, 
should  tiU  us  with  awe.  It  is  an  immortal  germ,  which 
may  be  said  to  contain  now  within  itself  what  endless 
ages  are  to  unfold.  It  is  truly  an  image  of  the  infinity 
of  God»  and  no  words  can  do  justice  to   its  grandeur 
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There  is,  however,  another  and  very  diiTercnt  aspect  of 
our  nature.  When  we  look  merely  at  what  it  now  is^  al 
its  present  developement,  at  what  falls  under  present  con 
sciousaeM,  we  #ee  in  it  much  of  weakness  and  limitation, 
and  still  more,  we  see  it  narrowed  and  degraded  by  error 
mad  sin.  This  ia  the  aspect,  under  which  it  appears  to 
most  men;  and  so  strong  is  the  common  feeling  of  human 
inHrmity,  that  a  writer,  holding  higher  views,  must  state 
them  with  caution,  if  he  would  be  listened  to  without  prej- 
udice^  My  language,  I  trust,  will  be  sufficiently  meas- 
ured, as  my  object  at  present  h  not  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  human  nature,  but  to  remove  difficulties  in 
relation  to  it,  in  the  minds  of  religious  people. 

From  the  direction,  which  theology  has  taken,  it  has 
been  thought,  that  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  man,  was  to  v 
detract  so  much  from  Grod.  The  disposition  has  been,  to  ^ 
f^stablish  striking  contrasts  between  man  and  God,  and 
ao4  to  see  axkd  rejoice  in  the  likeness  between  them.  It 
has  been  thought,  that  to  darken  the  creation,  was  the  way 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  splendor  of  the  Creator. 
The  human  being  1ms  been  subjected  to  a  stern  criticism. 
It  haa  been  forgotten,  that  he  is  as  yet  an  infant,  new  to 
extgi/eue^t  unconscious  of  his  powers;  and  he  has  been 
eipected  to  see  clearly,  walk  lirmly,  and  act  perfectly. 
Especially  in  estimating  his  transgressions,  the  chief  re- 
gard has  been  had,  not  to  his  iinite  nature  and  present 
stage  o{  developement,  but  to  the  infinity  of  the  being 
■igainM  whom  he  has  sinned  ;  so  that  God's  greatness,  in- 
ilead  of  being  made  a  ground  of  hope,  has  been  used  to 
plunge  man  into  despair. 

I  have  [»ere  touched  on  a  great  spring  of  error  in  re- 
ligion, and  of  error  among  the  most  devout.  I  refer  to 
the  tendency  of  fervent  minds,  to  fix  their  thoughts  ex- 
eluaively  or  unduly  on  God's  infinity.  It  is  said,  in  de-* 
votienal  writings,  that   exalted  and  absorbing  views  of 


God  enter  into  the  Tery  essence  of  pietv ;  that  our  grand 
labor  *4hoii!cl  bt?,  lo  turn  the  mind  from  the  creature  to  the 
creator;  Ihat  Ibe  crf^alurc  t-annot  yti»k  toy  low  in  our  csli* 
mat  ion,  or  God  fill  too  high  a  sphere.  God,  we  are  told, 
must  not  be  limited;  nor  are  his  rights  to  be  restrained 
by  any  rights  in  hia  creatyres .  These  are  made  to  min- 
ister to  their  Maker's  glory,  not  to  glorify  themselves. 
They  wholly  depend  on  him,  and  have  no  power  which 
ihey  can  call  their  own.  His  sovereignty,  awful  and 
omnipotent,  is  not  to  be  kept  in  check,  or  turned  from 
its  purposes,  by  any  claims  of  his  subjects.  Man's  place 
h  the  dust.  The  entire  prostration  of  his  faculties  is  the 
true  homage,  he  is  to  oflcr  God.  He  is  not  to  exalt  his 
reason  or  his  sense  of  right  against  the  decrees  of  the 
Almighty.  He  has  I  ut  one  lesson  to  learn,  tliat  he  is 
nothing,  that  God  is  All  in  All.  Such  is  iho  common 
lanfTuage  of  theology. 

These  views  are  exceedingly  natural,  That  the  steady, 
earnegt  contemplation  of  the  Infinite  One,  should  so  daz- 
zle the  mind  as  to  obscure  or  annihilate  all  things  else, 
ought  not  to  surprise  us.  By  looking  at  the  sun,  we  lose 
ihe  power  of  seeing  other  objeels.  It  was,  I  conceive, 
one  design  of  God  in  hiding  himaelf  so  far  from  us,  in 
throwing  around  himself  the  veil  of  his  works,  to  prevent 
this  very  evil.  He  intended  that  our  faculties  should  be 
lefl  at  liberty  to  act  on  other  things  besides  himself,  that 
the  will  should  not  be  crushed  by  his  overpowering  great- 
Inesii,  that  we  should  be  free  agents,  that  we  should  re- 
'cognise  rights  in  ourselves  and  in  others  as  well  as  in 
lire  Creator,  and  thus  be  introduced  into  a  wide  and  ever 
enlarging  sphere  of  action  and  duty.  Still  the  idea  of 
I  he  Infinite  is  of  vast  power,  and  the  mind,  in  surrender- 
ing itself  to  it,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unjust  to  itself 
and  other  beings,  of  losing  that  sentiment  of  self-respect, 
which  shotild  be  inseparable  from  a  mor^  nature,  of  de- 
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irtadiag  the  intellect  by  the  forced  belief  of  contradic* 
tlons  which  God  is  supposed  to  sanction,  and  of  losing 
thai  distinct  conscioueness  of  moral  freedom,  of  power 
orer  iteejf,  without  which  the  interest  of  life  and  the 
aenae  of  duty  are  gone. 

Lei  it  not  be  imagined  from  these  remarks,  that  I  would 
turn  the  mind  from  God*s  Infinity,  This  is  the  grand 
truth  ;  but  it  must  not  stand  alone  in  the  mind.  The 
fiuite  is  something  real  as  well  as  the  infinite.  We  must 
reconcile  the  two  in  our  theology.  It  is  as  dangerous 
to  exclude  the  former  as  the  latter,  God  surpasses  all 
human  thou^rht  ;  yet  liuman  thought,  mysterious,  unhound- 
ed,  *'  wandering  through  eternity^**  is  not  to  be  con- 
tetnoad./  God's  sovereignty  is  limitless  ;  still  man 
right s«  God's  power  is  irresistible  ;  still  man  is  free.  On  i 
God,  wc  entirely  depend  ;  yet  we  can  and  do  act  from 
ourselves,  and  determine  our  own  charjyciers^  These  an^ 
tagonist  ideas,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  are  equally  true, 
and  neither  can  be  spaiedj  It  will  not  do  for  an  impas- 
atoned  or  an  abject  piety,  to  wink  one  class  of  them  out 
of  sight.  In  a  healthy  mind  they  live  together  ;  and  the 
worst  error  in  religion  has  arisen  from  throwing  a  part 
of  them  into  obscurity. 

In  most  religious  systems,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
seize  exclusively  on  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  to  sacri- 
Ace  to  this  the  finite,  the  created,  the  human.  This  I 
have  aaid  is  very  natural  To  the  eye  of  sense,  man  is 
auch  a  mote  in  the  creation,  bis  imperfections  and  sins 
are  so  prominent  in  his  history,  the  changes  of  his  life 
are  so  sudden,  so  awful,  he  vanishes  into  such  darkness, 
the  mystery  of  the  tomb  is  so  fearful,  all  his  outward 
possessions  are  so  fleeting,  the  earth  which  he  treads  on 
ao  insecure,  and  all  surrounding  nature  subject  to  such 
fearful  revolutions,  that  the  reflective  and  sensitive  mind 
ia  prone  to  aee  Nothingness  inscribed  on  the  human  b«»« 
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ing  and  on  all  things  that  are  made,  and  to  rise  to  God 
nB  the  only  reality.  Another  more  influential  feeling  con- 
Lributcs  to  the  same  end.  The  mind  of  man,  in  its  pres- 
ent infancy  and  blindness,  is  apt  to  grow  servile  through 
fear,  and  seeks  to  propitiate  the  Divine  Being  by  flattery 
and  self-depreciation.  Thus  deep  are  the  springs  of  re- 
ligious error.  To  admit  all  the  elements  of  truth  into  our 
system,  at  once  to  adore  the  inanity  of  God  and  to  give 
due  importance  to  our  own  free  moral  nature,  is  no  very 
easy  work.  But  it  must  be  done.  Irian's  free  activity  is 
as  important  to  religion  as  God^s  intiuily.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  the  moral  power  of  the  subject  is  as  es- 
sential as  the  omnipotence  of  the  sovereign.  The  rights  of 
both  have  the  same  sacredness.  To  rob  man  of  his  dig* 
nity  is  as  truly  to  subvert  religion,  as  to  strip  God  of  his 
perfection.  We  muot  believe  in  man*s  agency  as  truly 
as  in  the  Divine,  in  his  freedom  as  truly  as  in  his  de- 
pendence, in  his  individual  being  as  truly  as  in  the  great 
doctrine  of  his  living  in  God.  Just  as  far  as  the  desire 
of  exalting  the  Divinity  obscures  these  conceptions,  our 

ireligion  is  sublimated  into  mysticism   or  degraded   into 

wervility. 

In  the  Oriental  world,  the  human  mind  haa  tended 
strongly  to  fix  on  the  idea  of  the  InHnite^  the  Vast»  the 
Incomprehensible.  In  its  speculations  it  has  started 
from  God,  Swallowed  up  in  his  greatness,  it  has  an* 
nihilated  the  creature.  Perfection  has  been  thought 
to  lie  in  self-oblivion,  in  losing  one^s  self  in  the  Divinity, 
in  establishing  exclusive  communion  with  God.  The 
mystic  worshipper  fled  from  society  to  wildernesses, 
where  not  even  nature's  beauty  might  divert  the  soul  from 
<he  Unseen.  Living  on  roots,  sleeping  on  the  rocky 
floor  of  his  cave,  he  hoped  to  absorb  himself  in  the  One 
and  the  Infinite.  The  more  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
imiiiftt  was  lost,  and  tiic  more  the  will  and  the  inteUect 
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awie  passive  or  yielded  to  the  universal  soul,  tHc 
more  perfect  seemed  Ihe  piely. 

From  Buclt  views  naturally  sprung  Pantheism.  No 
being  was  at  last  recognised  but  God.  He  was  pro- 
nounced the  only  reality  The  universe  seemed  a  suc- 
eession  of  shows,  shadows,  evanescent  mamfestatiorid  of 
the  One,  Inefiable  Essence.  The  human  spirit  was  but  an 
emanation^  soon  to  be  reabsorbed  in  iis  source.  God, 
it  was  said,  bloomed  in  the  llowci%  breathed  in  the  wind, 
llowed  in  the  stream,  and  thought  in  the  human  soul.  All 
our  powers  were  but  movements  of  one  inltnite  force. 
Under  the  deceptive  spectacle  of  multiplied  individuals 
intent  on  various  ends,  there  was  but  one  agent.  Life, 
with  its  endless  changes,  was  but  the  heaving  of  one  and 
the  same  eternal  ocean. 

This  mode  of  thought  naturally  gave  birth  or  strength 
lo  that  submission  to  despotic  power,  which  has  charac- 
terized the  Eastern  world.  The  sovereign,  in  whom  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  was  centred,  became  an  emblem 
of  the  One,  Infinite  Power,  and  was  worshipped  as  its 
tepresentative.  An  unresisting  quietism  naturally  grew 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  God  as  the  all-absorbing 
and  irreststible  energy.  Man,  a  bubble,  arising  out  of 
the  ocean  of  the  universal  soul,  and  fated  soon  to 
▼anish  in  it  again,  had  plainly  no  destiny  to  accomplish, 
which  could  fill  him  with  hope  or  rouse  him  to  effort.  In 
the  East  the  individual  was  counted  nothing.  In  Greece 
and  Rome  he  was  counted  much,  and  he  did  much.  In 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  the  consciousness  of  power  was 
indeed  too  little  chastened  by  religious  reverence.  Their 
gods  were  men.  Their  philosophy,  though  in  a  measure 
borrowed  from  or  tinctured  with  the  Eastern,  still  spoke 
of  man  as  his  own  master,  as  having  an  independent 
happiness  in  the  energy  of  his  own  will.  As  far  as  they 
thus  severed  themselves  from  God,  they  did  themselves 
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great  harm  ;  but  in  their  recognition,  however  imper- 
fect, of  the  grandeur  of  the  suul,  lay  ihc  secrel  of  their 
vast  miluence  on  human  alfaijs. 

In  all  tiges  of  the  church,  the  tendency  of  the  religiout 
mind  to  the  exclui^ive  thou^rKt  of  God,  to  the  dental  or 
forget fulneisa  of  all  wther  existence  nnd  power,  has  come 
forth  in  various  forms.  The  Catholic  church,  notwith- 
Btanding  its  hoasted  unity ,  has  teemed  with  inystic&i  who 
have  sought  to  lose  thtiniBclves  in  God,  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  human  mind,  cot  oflT  by  this  church  from  free, 
healthful  inquiry^  had  sutight  liberty  in  ibis  vague  con- 
templation of  the  Inhnite.  In  the  class,  just  referred  to, 
were  found  many  noble  spirits,  especially  Fenebm,  whose 
quietism^  with  all  its  amiubbtness,  we  must  took  on  as  a 
disease « 

n  Protestantism,  Ibc  same  tendency  to  exalt  God  and 
'anmhilate  the  creature  has  manifested  itself,  though  in 
less  pronounced  Ibrms.  We  see  it  in  Quakerism,  and 
CalvUiism,  the  former  striving  to  reduce  lu©  soul  to  si- 
lence, to  suspend  its  action,  that  in  its  stillness  God  alone 
may  be  heard  ;  and  the  lattor,  nnikiiig  God  tfie  only 
|K>wcr  in  tbe  universe,  and  annihilating  the  free  will^  that 
one  will  alone  may  be  done  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Calvinism  will  complain  of  being  spoken  of  as  an  ap^ 
proach  to  Pantheism  It  will  t?ay,  that  it  recognises  dis- 
tinct mi  fids  from  tbe  Divine.  But  what  avails  this,  if  it 
robs  these  minds  of  self-determining  force,  of  original 
activity  ;  if  it  makes  them  passive  recipients  of  ihe  Uni- 
voraal  b'orce  ;  if  it  sees  in  human  action  only  the  neces- 
lary  issues  of  foreign  impulse.  The  doctrine,  that  God 
is  the  only  Substance,  which  ts  pantheism,  differs  little 
from  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  the  only  active  power  of 
the  universe.  For  what  is  sulislanco  without  power  ? 
[t  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  pTiilosophy,  wliich  teachei 
fhat  matter  is  an  inert  substance,  and  that  God  is  th^ 
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force  which  pervadrs  it»  has  led  men  to  question,  whether 
any  such  thing  a:^  matter  exists  ;  whether  the  powers  of 
nUmctioi]  and  re  pulsion »  wliich  are  regarded  as  the  in- 
dwelling iJeity,  be  uut  its  whole  essence.  Take  away 
Ibrce,  and  substance  is  a  sliadow  and  nnght  as  welt  van- 
ish from  the  universe*  Without  &  free  power  in  matiy 
iuD  is  Dothiog.  The  divine  agent  within  him  is  every 
lliiiig*  Man  acts  only  in  shuw\  He  is  a  phenomenal  ex- 
ttt#Dce,  under  which  the  one  Infinite  i>ower  is  manifested 
aod  ia  this  much  better  than  Pantheism  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors,  is  the  attempt  to 
ejialt  God,  by  making  him  the  sole  cause,  the  sole  agent 
ID  the  univerHe,  by  denying  to  the  creature  freedom  of  will 
ftild  mornl  power,  hy  making  man  a  mere  recipient  and 
transmitter  of  a  foreign  impiitsc.  This,  if  followed  out  ron- 
£ii&»tentiy,  destroys  all  moral  connexion  between  God  and  his 
crealur<j8.  In  aiming  to  strengthen  the  physical,  it  rup- 
tures the  moral  boad«  which  holds  them  together.  To  extin- 
guish the  fiee  will  is  to  strike  the  conscience  with  death, 
tur  both  have  but  one  and  the  same  life.  J I  destroys  re- 
sponsibility, ll  puts  out  the  light  of  the  universe  ;  it 
makes  live  universe  a  machine.  It  freezes  I  he  fountain 
of  our  moral  fi'elings,  of  all  generous  affection  and  lofly 
aspirations.  Pantheism,  if  it  leave  man  a  free  agent,  is 
a  comparatively  harmless  speculation  ;  as  we  see  in  the 
ease  of  Milton.  The  denial  of  moral  freedom,  could  it 
really  be  believed,  would  prove  the  most  fatal  of  errors. 
If  Edwards *s  work  on  the  will  could  really  answer  its 
cud,  if  it  could  thoroughly  per&uade  men  that  they  were 
bound  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  that  their  actions  were 
fixed  link  ft  in  the  chain  of  destiny,  that  there  was  but  one 
agents  God,  in  the  universe  ;  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  books  ever  issued  from  our  press.  Happily 
it  is  a  demonstration  which  no  man  believeSf  which  the 
srhole  cotiscioustiess  contradicts. 
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orthy  of  serioua  thought 

infltruction,  that  many  of  the  worst  errors  havegrown  out 
/•f  the  roligious  tendencies  of  the  mind.  ^  So  nocessary 
I  is  it  to  keep  watch  over  our  whole  nature,  to  gubject  the 
I  highest  sentiments  to  the  calm,  conHcientious  reason^  | 
*Men  Btarting  from  the  idea  of  God,  have  been  so  dazajlS3 
by  itj  9LS  to  forget  or  misinterpret  the  universe.  They 
have  come  to  see  in  him  the  only  force  in  creation  and  in 
other  beings  only  signs,  shadows,  echoes  of  this.  Ab- 
solute dependence  is  the  only  relation  to  God,  which 
they  have  leH  to  human  beings.  Our  infinitely  nobler 
relations,  thoBo  which  spring  from  the  power  of  free 
edience  to  a  moral  law,  their  theory  dissolves.  The 
Boral  nature,  of  which  freedom  is  the  foundation  and 
essence,  which  confers  rights  and  imposes  duties,  which  is 
the  ground  of  praise  and  blame,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  self-respect  J  of  friendship  between  man  and  man, 
of  spiritual  connexion  between  man  and  his  maker,  which 
is  the  spring  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  heavenly  aspira- 
tion, which  gives  to  life  its  interest,  to  creation  its  glory, 
this  is  annihilated  by  the  mistaken  piety,  which,  to  exalt 
God,  to  make  him  All  in  All,  immolates  to  him  the  power* 
of  the  universe. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  birth  in  former 
ages  to  asceticism,  drove  some  of  the  noblest  men  into 
cloisters  or  caverns,  infected  them  with  the  fatal  notion, 
that  there  was  an  hostility  between  their  relations  to  God 
and  their  relations  to  his  creatures,  and  of  course  per- 
suaded them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  latter.  To  this  we 
owe  systems  of  theology  degrading  human  nature,  de- 
nying its  power  and  grandeur,  breaking  it  into  subjection 
to  the  priest  through  whom  alone  God  is  supposed  to 
mpproach  the  abject  multitudet  and  placing  human  virtue 
in  exaggerated  humiliations.  The  idea  of  God,  the  grand- 
est of  all^  and  which  ought  above  all  to  elevate  the  soitl^ 
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too  oilen  depressed  it  atid  led  good  loinds  very  far 
malTAyt  a  conBideratioD  singularly  (itted  to  teach  uti  toler^ 
ant  views  of  error,  and  to  eojoin  caution  and  sobriety  in 
religious  speculation. 

1  hope,  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  wanting  tn  a  just 
tolerance,  in  the  strictureB  now  otfered  on  those  systems 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  which  make  God  the  only 
power  in  the  universe  and  rob  man  of  his  dignity.  Among 
the  authors  of  these«  may  he  found  some  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men.  To  this  class  belonged  Hartley,  whose 
work  on  Man  carrier  indeed  the  taint  of  materialism  and 
oeoeaBitj,  but  still  deserves  to  he  reckoned  among  the 
richeal  contributions  ever  made  to  the  science  of  mind, 
whilst  it  breathes  the  profoundest  piety.  Our  own  Ed- 
wards was  as  eminent  for  religious  as  for  intellectual 
poirer.  The  consistency  of  great  error  with  great  virtue 
m  one  of  the  lessons  of  universal  history.  But  error  is 
not  made  harmless  hy  such  associations.  The  false  the- 
ories of  which  I  have  spoken,  though  not  thoroughly  be- 
lieved^ have  wrought  much  evil.  They  have  done  much,^ 
I  think,  to  perpetuate  those  abject  views  of  human  nature^! 
which  keep  it  where  it  is,  which  check  men's  aspirations^l 
and  reconcile  them  to  their  present  poor  modes  of  thought 
and  actiuu  us  tlie  ii.\ed  unalterable  laws  of  their  being. 

^any  roligious  people  fall  into  the  error,  which  I  have 
wished  to  eitpoae,  through  the  belief  that  they  thus  glori- 
fy ihr  creator.  '*The  glory  of  God,"  they  say»  **  is  our 
chief  end  ;  *'  and  this  is  accomplished  as  they  suppose  by- 
taking  all  power  from  roan  and  transferring  all  to  hia 
1^laker«  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  injury  done 
by  iinperfect  apprehension  and  a  vague,  misty  use  of 
Bcriptore  language.  The  **  glory  of  God,"  is  undoubt- 
rdly  to  be  our  end  ;  but  what  does  this  consist  in  ?  It 
the  shining  forth  of  his  perfection  in  his  creation, 
aipBttially  iu  hia  spi ritual  offspring  ;  and  it  is  best  pro- 
6» 


moted  by  awakening  in  these  lUeir  highest  faculties,  bj^ 
bringing  out  in  ourselves  and  others  the  imowe  of  God  in 
-which  all  are  made.  An  enlightened,  disinterested  hu 
man  beings  morally  strong,  and  exerting  a  wide  influenre 
by  the  power  of  virtue,  is  the  clearest  reflexion  of  ihe  di- 
vine splendor  on  eartliT  and  we  glorify  God  in  proportion 
jm  we  form  ourselves  and  others  after  this  model.  The 
glory  of  the  Maker  lies  in  his  work.  We  do  not  hi^nor 
him  by  breaking  down  the  human  soul,  by  connecting  it 
with  him  only  hy  a  tie  of  slavish  dependence.  By  making 
him  the  uuthor  of  u  mechanical  universe,  we  ascribe  to 
him  a  low  kind  of  agency.  Il  is  hia  glory  that  he  creates 
beings  like  himself,  free  beings,  not  slaves  ;  thai  he 
Jbrms  them  to  obetliencej  not  by  physical  agency,  but  by 
moral  inlluenccs  ;  that  he  confers  on  them  the  reality,  not 
the  show  of  power  ;  and  opens  to  their  faith  and  devout 
strivings  a  futurity  of  progress  and  glory  without  end. 
Il  is  not  by  darkening  and  dishonoring  the  creature,  that 
we  honor  the  creator*  Those  men  glorify  God  most,  who 
look  with  keen  eye  and  loving  heart  on  his  works,  whc 
catch  in  all  some  glimpses  of  beauty  and  power,  w  ho  have 
a  spiritual  sense  for  good  in  its  dimmest  manifestations, 
and  who  can  so  interpret  the  world,  that  it  hecomcB  a 
bright  witness  to  the  divinity. 

To  such  remarks  as  these  it  is  commonly  objected,  that 
we  thus  obscure,  if  wc  dti  not  deny,  the  doctrine  of  Entire 
Dependence  on  God,  a  doctrine  which  is  believed  to  be 
eminently  the  foundation  of  religion.  Bnl  not  so.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greater  the  creature,  the  more  extensive  m 
hiB  dependence  ;  the  more  he  has  to  give  thanks  for,  th  - 
more  he  owes  to  the  free  gift  of  his  Creator.  No  matter 
what  grandeur  or  freedom  we  ascribe  to  our  powers,  if  we 
maintain,  as  wo  ought,  that  they  are  bestowed,  inspired, 
sustained  by  God  j  that  he  is  their  life  ;  that  to  him  we 
owe  all  the  occasions  and  spheres  of  their  action  and  all 
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tlie  helps  and  incitements  by  which  they  are  perfected 
Od  account  of  their  grandeur  and  freedom  they  are  not 
hid  giiia  ;  and  in  as  far  a$  they  are  divine^  their  nat« 
tmU  tendency  is  not  towards  idolatrous  self-reliance,  but 
towards  the  grateful,  joyful  recognition  of  their  ndorable 
source.  The  doctrine  of  dependence  is  in  no  degree  im- 
paired by  the  highest  views  of  the  human  soul. 

Lei  me  farther  observe^  that  the  doctrine  of  entire  do- 
(Miiideoce  b  not,  as  is  often  taught,  the  fimdamental  doc« 
trine  of  religion,  so  that  to  secure  this,  all  other  ideas 
miist  be  renounced.  And  this  needs  to  be  taught,  because 
noihing  has  been  more  common  with  theologians  than  to 
magnify  our  dependence,  at  the  expense  of  every  thing  el- 
evated in  our  nature.  Man  has  been  stripped  of  free-* 
dom,  and  spoken  of  as  utterly  impotent,  (est  be  should 
Irench  on  God's  sole,  supreme  power.  To  eradicate  this' 
error,  it  should  be  understood,  that  our  dependence  is  not 
our  chief  relation  to  God,  and  that  it  is  not  the  ground  of 
religion,  tf  by  religion  we  understand  the  sentiment  of 
faith «  reverence,  and  love  towards  tlie  Divinity.  That 
^iety  may  exist,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  God  alone 
and  constantly  sustains  all  beings.  This  is  not  a  founda- 
iiofi  for  morsl  feelings  towards  him.  The  great  question.. 
on  which  religion  rests,  is,  ffJtat  kind  of  a  universe  do< 
lie  create  and  sustain  ?  Were  a  being  of  vast  power  to 
give  birth  to  a  system  of  unmeasured,  unmitigated  evil, 
dependence  on  him  would  be  any  thing  but  a  ground  of 
reverence.  We  should  hate  it,  and  long  to  flee  from  it 
into  nonexistence.  The  great  question,  I  repeat  it,  is, 
what  is  the  nature,  the  end,  the  purpose  of  the  creation 
which  God  upholds.  On  this  and  on  the  relations  growing 
out  of  this,  religion  wholly  rests.  True,  we  depend  on 
the  Creator  ;  and  so  does  the  animal  ;  so  does  the  clod  ; 
and  were  this  the  only  relation,  we  should  be  no  more 
bound  to  worship  than  they.     We  sustain  a  grander  rela* 
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(ion,  that  of  rational,  moral,  free  beings  to  a  Spirituai 
Father.  We  are  not  mere  material  substaacei,  subjected 
to  an  irresistible  physical  law,  or  mere  animals  subjected 
to  resistless  instincts  ;  but  are  souls,  on  which  a  moral 
law  is  written,  in  which  a  divine  oracle  is  heard.  Take 
away  the  moral  relation  of  the  created  spirit  to  the  uni- 
versal spirit,  and  that  of  entire  dependence  would  remain 
at  it  ia  now  ;  but  no  ground,  and  no  capacity  of  religion 
would  remain  ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  universe  would 
fade  away. 

We  must  starl  in  religion  from  our  own  souls.  In 
these  is  the  fountain  of  all  divine  truth.  An  outward  rev- 
elation is  only  possible  and  intelligible,  on  the  ground  of 
conceptions  and  principles »  previously  furnished  by  the 
aoul.  Here  is  our  primitive  teacher  and  light.  Let  us  not 
disparage  it»  There  are,  indeed »  philosophical  schools  of 
the  present  day,  which  lell  ua,  that  we  arc  to  start  in  all 
our  spectiialiona  from  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite.  But  we 
rise  to  these  conceptions  from  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  nature  ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  of  what  avail 
would  be  the  notion  of  an  Absolute,  Infinite  existence,  an 
Uncaused  Unity,  if  stripped  of  all  those  intellectual  and 
moral  attributes,  which  we  learn  only  from  our  own  souls. 
What  but  a  vague  shadow,  a  sounding  name,  is  the  met- 
aphysical Deity,  the  substance  without  modes,  the  being 
without  properties^  the  naked  unity,  which  performs  such 
a  part  in  some  of  our  philosophical  systems.  The  only 
(jfod,  whom  our  thoughts  can  rest  on,  and  our  hearts  can 
cling  to,  and  our  consciences  can  recognise,  is  the  God 
whose  image  dwells  in  our  own  souls.  The  grand  ideas 
of  Power,  Reason,  Wisdom,  Love,  Rectitude,  Holiness, 
Blessedness,  that  is,  of  all  God's  attrihules,  come  from 
within,  from  the  action  of  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Many 
indeed  think  that  they  learn  God  from  marks  of  design 
and  skill  in  the  outward  world ;  but  our  ideas  of  design 
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sad  ikiU,  of  a  detenntning  cause,  of  an  end  or  purpose, 
are    derived   frorn   consciousiness,   from   our  own   souls. 
Thaa  the  soul  is  the  spring  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 
These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended,  but  these  will 
to  thow,  that  in  insisting  on  the  claims  of  our  tm- 
tare  to  reverence,  I  have  not  given  myself  to  a  subject 
of  barren  speculation.     It  has  intimate  connexions  with 
religion  ;  and  deep  injury  to  religion  has  been  the  conse- 
quence  of  its  neglect.     I  have  also  felt  and  continually  ^ 
insisted,  that  a  new  reverence  for  man  was  essential  to  n  ^ 
the  cause  of  social  reform.     As  long  as  men  regard  one  i 
another  as  they  now  do^  that  is  as  little  better  than  the 
brutes,  they  will  continue  to  treat  one  another  brutally. 
Each  wiU  strive »  by  crall  or  skilly  to  make  others  his 
toots.     There  can  be  no  spirit  of  brotherhood,   no  true  1 
pejLce^  any  farther  than  men  come  to  understand  thoir  af- 1 
Gnky  with  and  relation  to  God  and  the  in  tin  it  e  purpose  \ 
for  which  he  gave  them  life.      As  yet  these  ideas  are 
treated  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  romance  ;  and  the  teacher, 
who  really  expects  men  to  see  in  themselves  and  one 
another  the  children  of  God^  is  smiled  at  as  a  visionary. 
The  reception  of  this  plainest  truth  of  Christianity  would 
revolutionize  society,  and  create  relations  among  men  not 
dreamed  of  at  the  present  day*     A  union  would  spring  up^ 
eocnpared  with  which  our  present  friendships  would  seem 
eatrangements.     Men  would  know  the  import  of  the  word 
Brotheri  as  yet  nothing  but  a  word  to  multitudes.     None 
of  us  can  conceive  the  change  of  manners,  the  new  cour- 
tesy and  sweetness i  the  mutual  kindness,  deference,  and 
eynipatby,  the  life  and  energy  of  efforts  for  social  meli- 
oration,   which  are  to  spring  up,  in  proportion  as  map 
shall  penetrate  beneath  the  body  to  the  spirit,  and  shall 
leam  what  the  lowest  human  being   is.      Then   insults, 
wrongs,  and  oppressions,  now  hardly  thought  of,  will  give 
a  dee|>er  shock  than  we  receive  Irom  crimes,  which  lh« 
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laws  punisli  with  death.  Then  man  will  be  sacred  ia 
nian*8  sight  ;  and  to  injure  him  will  be  regarded  as  open 
hostility  toward  God,  It  baa  been  ynder  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  intimate  connexion  of  better  and  jnster  views  of  hu- 
man nature  with  all  social  and  religions  pp<»gress,  that  I 
have  innisted  on  it  so  much  in  the  following  tracts,  and  I 
hope  til  at  I  be  reader  will  not  think  that  I  have  given  it 
disproportioned  importance. 

J      I  proceed  to  another  sentiment,  which  is  expressed  so 
'  habitually  in  these  writings^  as  to  constitute  one  of  their 
characteristics,  and  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  m 
preceding  topic.     It  is  reverence  for  Liberty,  for  human 

l^  rights  ;  a  sentiment,  which  has  grown  with  my  growth, 
which  is  striking  deeper  root  m  my  age,  which  seems  to  ■ 
we  a  chief  element  of  true  love  for  mankind,  and  which    ■ 
alone  fits  a  man  for  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures, 

rT  have  lost  no  occasion  for  expressing  my  deep  attach- 
ment to  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  civil,  political,  religious^ 
to  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  tho  press,  and  of  giving 
utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  all  the  forms  of  oppression. 
This  love  of  freedom  I  have  not  borrowed  from  Greece 
or  Rome.      It  is  not  the  classical  enthusiasm  of  youth,  I 

!^   which,  by  some  singular  good  fortune,  has  escaped  the 
blighting  influences  of  intercourse  with  the  world,    Greece 
and    Rome    are   names  of  little  weight    to  a  Christian. 
They  are  warnings  rather  than  inspirei^s  and  guides.     My    _ 
reverence  for  human  liberty  and  rights  has  grown  up  in  I 
a  diflTcrent  school,   under    milder   and   holier   discipline 
ChristJ5xiity  has  tatrght  me  to  respect  my  race,  and  to 
^teprobate  its  oppressors.     It  is  because  I  have  learned  to  I 
Bg'ard  man  under  the  light  of  this  religion,  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  him  treated  as  a  brute,  insulted,  wronged,  en 
slaved,  made  to  wear  a  yoke,  to  tremble  before  bis  broth- 
er, to  serve  him  as  a  tool,  to  hold  proj->erty  and  life  at  *  * 
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nill.  to  Burrender  intellect  and  conscience  to  the  priest, 
or  lo  seal  his  Upn  or  belie  his  thoughts  through  dread  of 
the  civil  power.     It  is  because  I  have  learned  the  essen-  . 
tial_e£uaiitj|r_of  men  before  t^he  common  Father,  that  I  / 
cannot  endure  to  gee  one  man  estabhsBing  his  arbitrary 
KiiU  over  aoother  by  fraud,  or  force,  or  wealth,  or  rank^ 
or  superstitious  claims.     It  is  because  the  human  being 
has  moral  powers,  because  ho  carries  a  law  in  his  own 
breast^  and  was  made  to  govern  himself,  that  I  cannot  en« 
dure  lo  see  him  taken  out  of  his  own  hands  aod  fashioned 
tolo  a  tool  by  another's  avarice  or  pride.     It  is  because  1 
see  in  him  a  great  nature,  the  divine  image,  and  vast  cft> 
pacities,  that  I  demand  for  him  means  of  self-devetope- 
ineut,  spheres  for  free  action  ;  that  I  call  society  not  to    / 
letter,  but  lo  aid  his  growth.     Without  intending  to  dis*    / 
parage  Ibe  outward,  temporal  advantages  of  liberty,  ] 
have  habitually  regarded  it  in  a  higher  light,  as  the  birth- 
rigbt  of  the  soul,  as  the  element,  in  which  men  are  to  put 
liiemselves  forth,  to  become  conscious  of  what  they  are, 
and  to  fulfil  the  end  of  their  being. 

Christianity  has  joined  with  all  history  in  inspiring  me 
with  a  peculiar  dread  and  abhorrence  of  the  passion  for    , 
power,  for  dominion  over  men.     There  is  nothing  in  theJ 
view  of  our  divine  teacher  so  hostile  to  his  divine  spirit^  1 
as  the  lust  of  domination.     This  we  are  accustomed  lo  re- 
gard  as  eminently  the  sin  of  tlie  Archfiend.     *'  By  this  sin 
fdl  the  angels.**      It  is  the   most  Satanic  of  all  human 
paaaions,  and  it  has  infiicted  more  terrible  evils  on  the 
haanap  family  than  all  others.     It  has  made  the  names  of 
king  and  priest  the  most  appalling  in  history.     There  is 
no  crime,  which  has  not  been  perpetrated  for  the  strange 
pleasure  of  treading  men  under  foot,  of  fastening  chains 
on  the  body  or  mind.     The  strongest  ties  of  nature  have 
been  rent  asunder,  her  holiest  feelings  smothered,  par- 
children,  brothers  murdered,  to    secure   dominion 
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over   n.aii. 

necessaries  of  life,  and  now  driven  to  th©  field  of  slaugh 
ler  like  ftocks  of  sheep,  to  make  one  man  the  master  of 
millions.  Through  this  passion,  government,  ordained  by 
God,  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong ^  to  exaH 
right  above  mighty  has  uf»  to  this  time  been  the  great 
wrong  doer.  Its  crimes  throw  those  of  private  men  into 
the  shade.  lis  murders  reduce  to  insigniiicance  those 
of  the  bandits,  pirates,  highwaymen,  assassins,  against 
whom  it  undertakes  to  protect  society.  How  harmless  at 
this  moment  are  all  the  criminals  of  Knrope,  compared 
with  the  Russian  power  in  Poland.  This  passion  for  pow- 
er, which  in  a  thousand  forms,  with  a  thousand  weapons, 
is  warring  against  human  liberty,  and  which  Christianity 
condemns  as  its  worst  foe,  I  have  never  ceased  to  repro- 
bate with  whatever  strength  of  utterance  God  has  given 
me.  Eower  trampling  on  right,  whether  in  the  person 
of  king  or  priest,  or  in  the  sbape  of  democracies,  major* 
tties  and  republican  slaveholders,  is  the  saddest  sight  to 
bim  who  honors  human  nature  and  desires  its  enlarge- 

I    ment  and  happiness. 

So  fearful  is  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken^  that 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  recommend  Restrict ionfljm^jow- 

_  er,  and  a  siipplicity  in  government,  beyond  what  most 
approve.  \  Power,  1  apprehend,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
run  into  great  masses.  No  more  of  it  should  be  confided 
to  rulers^  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repress  crime 
and  preserve  public  order.  fA  purer  age  may  warrant 
larger  trusts  ;  but  the  If aa  af  frnvpftimAnt^  now  the  better^ 
if  society  be  kept  in  peace.  There  should  exist,  if  possi- 
tkle,  no  office  to  madden  ambition.  There  should  be  no 
public  prize  tempting  enough  to  convulse  a  nation.  One 
of  the  tremendous  evils  of  the  world,  is  the  monstrous 
accumulation  of  power  in  a  few  hands.  Half  a  dozen 
men  may,  at  tliis  moment,  light  the  ^res  of  war  through 
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(the  world,  may  convube  all  civilized  nations,  sweep  earth 
and  9ca  wttK  armed  hosts,  spread  desolation  through  the 
feldfl  End    bankruptcy  through  cities,   and    make  them- 
»elvefl  felt  by  some  furm  of  suffering  through  every  house- 
tioJci  in  Chriwtendnry     Has    not   one    politician  recently  yj^ 
caused  a  large  patl  of  Europe  to  bristle  with   bayonets  ? 
And  ought  this  tremendous   power  to   t>e   lodged  in  the 
hmad^  of  any  human  being  ?     Ie»  any  man  pure  enough 
I  trusted  with  it  ?     Ought  such   a  prize  as  this  to  be 
out  to  ambition  ?     Can  we  wonder  at  the  ^hamelcflt 
profltgacy,  intrigue,  and  the   base  sacrifices  of  public  in- 
teresiSf  by  which  it  is  sought,  and  when  gained »  held  fast. 
Undoubtedly  great  social  changes  are  required  to   heal 
thifi  evil,  to  diminish  this  accumulation  of  power,  f  Na- 
tional spirit,  which  is  virtual  hostility  to  all  countries  bui 
our  own,   must  yield  to  a  growing  humanity »  to  a  ne^ 
knowledge   of  the  spirit    of  ChrisLj  Another  importani 
fApp  Wj  a  better  comprehension  by  communities^  that  |^v^^ 
,  IB  al  best  a  rude  machinery,  which  can  accom- 
pttah'tlltt  very  limited  good,  and  which,  when  strained  to 
accomplish  what  individuals  should  do  for  themselves,  is 
sure  to  be   pervcrtgd  by  selfishness  to  narrow  purj 
or  to   defeat  througli   ignorance  its  own  en^sT    ^i 
too  ignorant  (o  govern  much,  to  form  vast  plana  for  statea 
euipiroH.     Human  policy  has  almost  always  been  i] 
Hflict  with  the  great  laws  of  social  well  being  ;   and  tb 
lusn  we  rely  on  it  the  better.     The  |e8S  of  power,  giyei 
to  ■mn^qfVfer  mi^n^   the^  better.      I    speak,   of  course,    of 
f  phyfififtU-poittteal  foi^^ee.     Thei^  is  a  power  which  cannot, 
be  accumulated  to  ejcces^t,  I  mean   moral  ^iwer,  that  of 
truth  and  virtue^  the  royally  of  wisdom  and  love,  of  mag- 
imojmity  and  true  religion.     This  is  the  guardian   of  all 
rifcht.     It  makes  those  whom  it  acts  on,  free.     It  is  might- 
iMi  when  most  gentle^     lo  the  progress  of  society  tlii^ 
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is  more  and  more  to  aupcrsedc  the  coarse  workings  of 
government.     Force  m  to  fall  before  il. 

It  mtist  not  be  inferred  from  tiLCse  lemarka,  that  I  am 
an  enemy  to  all  restraint.  Restraint  in  some  form  or  oth- 
er, is  an  esse ntiaT  law  of  our  nature,  a  necessary  dii^ci- 
|>ltne,  running  through  life,  and  nut  to  be  escaped  by  any 
art  or  violence.  Where  can  wc  go,  and  not  meet  it  ? 
The  powers  of  nature  are,  all  of  them,  limits  lo  hunn.ii 
power.  A  never-ceasing  force  of  gravity  chains  us  to  the 
earth.  Mountains,  i*ocks,  precipices,  and  seas  forbid  our 
advances.  If  we  come  to  society,  restrahits  multiply  on 
us*  Our  neighbour's  rights  limit  our  own.  His  properly 
19  forhidden  ground.  Usage  I'cstricts  our  free  action-, 
fixes  our  manners,  and  tlie  knguago  we  must  speak,  and 
the  modes  of  pursuing  our  ends.  BusJ^ness  is  a  restraint^ 
setting  us  wearisome  tasks,  and  driving  us  through  the 
same  mechanrca]  routine  day  after  day.  Duty  is  a  re- 
straint, imposing  curbs  on  passion,  enjoining  one  course 
and  forbidding  another,  with  stern  voice,  with  uncom- 
promising authority.  Study  is  a  restraint,  compeHing  us, 
if  we  would  learn  any  thing,  to  concentrate  ihe  forces  oT 
thought,  and  lo  hridle  the  caprices  of  fancy.  All  laWj 
divine  or  human,  is,  as  the  name  imports,  restraint.  No 
one  feels  more  than  1  do,  thq  need  of  this  clement  of  hu- 
man life.  He,  who  would  fly  fronj  it,  must  live  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  nature,  society,  and  himseU", 

But  all  this  does  not  prove,  that  liberty,  free  action, 
11   not    an    infinite   good,   and   that   we  should  seek  and 

---^uard  it  with  sleepless  jealousy.     For  if  we  look  at  the 
*^I    |V**^'"*^^3  restraints  of  which  I  have   spoken,  we  shall   see 
i    I  that  hberty  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  alL     Nature's  pow- 

*-^f8  around  us  hem  us  in,  only  to  rouse  a  free  powe"  with- 

Iin  us.  It  acts  that  we  should  react.  Burdens  press  on 
UB,  that  the  soul's  elastic  l<>r€e  should  come  forth.  Hounds 
are  set,  that  we  should  clear  them.     The  weight,  which 
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grmvitation  fastens  to  our  limbs,  mcites  ua  to  borrow 
speed  from  winds  and  steam,  and  we  fly  where  wc  seem* 
ed  doomed  to  creep.  The  sea,  which  lirst  stopped  us, 
becomes  the  path  to  a  new  hemisphere*  The  sharp 
neeeoitjes  of  life,  cold,  hunger,  pain,  which  chain  man 
to  totlj  wake  up  his  faculties,  and  6t  him  fur  wider  action* 
DiUjT  restrains  the  passions,  only  that  the  nobler  faculties 
ajid  &fiectioos  may  have  ireer  play,  may  ascend  to  God, 
aud  embrace  all  his  works.  Parents  impose  restraint,  that 
Ibe  child  may  learn  to  go  alone,  may  outgrow  authority. 
Government  ia  ordained,  that  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
each  and  all  may  be  inviolate.  In  study  thought  is  con- 
lined,  that  it  may  penetrate  the  depths  of  truth,  may  seize 
on  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  take  a  bolder  range* 
Thus  freedom,  ever-expanding  action,  is  tJie  end^Y^tttf'Ty 
just  restraint*  Restraint,  without  this  end,  is  a  Blavisb 
yoke.  How  often  has  it  broken  the  young  spirit,  tamed  .' 
the  heart  and  the  intellect,  and  made  social  life  a  stand*  ^, 
ing  pooL  We  were  made  for  free  action.  This  alone  is 
life,  and  enters  into  alt  that  is  good  and  great  Virtue 
is  free  choice  of  I  he  right  ;  love,  the  free  embrace  of 
tbe  heart  ;  grace,  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs  ;  genius, 
ihe  free,  bold  flight  of  thought  ;  eloquence,  its  free  and 
fervent  utterance*  Let  me  add,  that  social  order  is  better 
preserved  by  liberty,  than  by  restrainfT^Tlie  latter,  unless  . 
most  wisely  and  justly  employed,  frets,  exasperates,  and 
provokes  secret  resbtance  ;  and  still  more,  it  is  rendered^ 
needful  very  much  by  that  unhappy  constitution  of  society, 
which  denies  to  multitudes  the  opportunities  of  free  activi* 
ly.  A  community,  which  should  open  a  great  variety  of 
spheres  to  its  members,  so  that  all  might  find  free  scope 
for  their  powers,  would  need  little  array  of  force  for  re- 
ftraint*  Liberty  would  prove  the  best  peace-olBcer,  The 
social  order  of  New  England,  without  a  soldier  and  almost 
srithout  a  police,  bears  loud  witness  to  this  truth.     These 
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views  may  suflicc  to  explain  the  frequent  rccurreacir  of 
this  topic  in  the  following  tracts. 


I  will  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do  it  briefly,  that  I 
may  not  extend  these  remarks  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
I  have  written  once  and  again  on  W^  a  hackneyed 
subject,  as  it  is  catJcd,  yet,  one  would  think,  too  terrible 
ever  to  become  a  commonplace.  Is  this  insanity  never  ta 
cease  ?  At  this  moment,  whilst  I  write ^  two  of  the  freest 
and  most  enlightened  nations^  having  one  origin,  bound 
together  above  aO  others  by  mutual  dependence,  by  the 
interweaving  of  interests,  are  thought  by  some  to  bo  on 
the  brink  of  war.  False  notions  of  national  hoi\orj  as 
faUe  and  unholy  as  those  of  the  duellist,  do  most  toward 
fanning  this  fire.  iCireat  nations,  like  great  boys,  place 
their  honor  in  resisting  insult  and  in  lighling  welL  One 
would  think,  tlie  time  had  gone  by,  in  which  nations  need- 
ed to  rush  to  arms,  to  prove  tiial  they  were  not  cowards. 
If  there  is  one  truth,  which  history  has  taught^  it  is,  that 
communities  '^^*  gr3ig*>*'  "^  ^"^»qtjf^_frojn  the  most  bar- 
bHTous'fo  the  most  civilized,  have  su (He lent  courage.  No 
^people  can  charge  upon  its  conscience,  tliat  it  has  not 
shed  blood  enough  in  proof  of  its  valor.  Almost  anj 
man,  under  the  usual  stimulants  of  the  camp,  can  stand 
fire.     The  poor  wretch,  cnlii^ted   from  a  dram-shop  and 

§ed  into  the  ranks,  soon  fights  Uke  a  '*hero.**  Must 
nee,  and  England,  and  America,  after  so  many  hard- 
hi  fields,  go  to  war  to  disprove  the  charge  of  wanting 
i  }  Is  it  not  time,  that  the  point  of  honor  should 
undergo  i^ome  change,  that  some  glimpses  at  least  of 
Ihe  true  glory  of  a  nation  should  be  caught  by  rulers  and 
people  ?  **  It  is  the  honor  of  a  man  to  pass  over  a  trana- 
gresaion/*  and  so  it  is  of  states.  To  be  wronged  is  no 
disgrace.  TTo  bear  wrong  generously,  till  every  means 
of  conciliation  ts  exhausted  ;  to  recoil  with  manly  dreacT 
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ibo  ftlaugkter  uf  our  fellow-creatures  ;  to  pul  con* 

nee  in  the  justice,  which  other  nations)  will  do  to   our 

motives ;  to  have  that  consciousness  of  courage,  which 

ritl  make  iis  scorn  the  reproach  of  cowardice  ;  to  feel 

hat  there  is  Bomething  grander  than  the  virtue  of  sov* 

ra  ;   to  de»ire  peace  for  th<?  world  as  well  as  ourselves, 

to  ahrink  from  kindling  a  flame ^  which  may  involve 

lie  world  ;  these  Are  the  principles  and  feelings,  which  du 

lionor  to  a  peoglsLA    Has  not  the  time  come,  when  a  na^ 

iuo  professing  these,  may  cast  itaelf  on  the   candor  of 

mankind  ?     Must  fresh  blood  flow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean 

tlw  dttcutchcoQ  of  a  nation's  glory  ?     For  one,  I  look  on 

rith  a  honor,  which  no  words  can  express,     l  have 

uag  wanted  patience  to  read  of  battles*     Were  the  world 

t-my  mind,  no  man  would  fight  for  glory  ;   for  the  namu 

r commander,  who  has  no  other  claim  to  respect,  sel- 

iom  passes  my  lips,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  drives  hifn 

um   my   mind.     The    thought  of  man,   God^a   immorta) 

btld,  butchered  by  his  brother  ;  the  thought  of  sea  and 

ind  stained  with  human  blood  by  human  hands,  of  wo- 

ncn    and  children   buried    under   the    ruins   of  begicged 

ties,  of  the  resources  of  empires  and  the  mighty  pow- 

Irs  of  nature  all  turned  by  man*s  malignity  into  engines 

^f  torture    and  destruction  ;  this  thou|ibt  gives  to  earth 

lie  semblance  of  helL     I  shudder  as  among  demons.     I  I 

anot  now,  as  I  once  did,  talk   lightly,  thoughtlessly  of  I 

thtiog  with  (his  or  that  nation.    That  nation  is  no  longer  , 

mn  abstraction  to  me.     It  is  no  longer  a  vague  mass.     Jt 

•fir^mds  out  before  me  into  individuals,  in  a  thousand  in- 

lerosting  forma  and  relations.     It  consists  of  husbands 

and  wives*  parents  and  children,  who  love  one  another  as 

I  love  my  own  home.     It  consists  of  affectionate  women 

■weet    children*     It  consists  of  Christians,   united\ 

ill  me  l<»  the   common  Saviour,  and   in  whose  spirit' 

I    revr*rencc  the   likeness  of  his   divine   virtue.     It  con- 
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Bifits  of  a  vast  myltilude  of  laborers  at  the  plough  Qiid  in 
the  workshop,  whose  toils  I  sympathize  with,  whose  bur- 
den I  shouEd  rejoice  to  lighten,  and  for  whose  elevation  I 
have  pleaded.  It  consists  of  men  of  science,  taste,  ge- 
ntus,  whose  writings  have  beguiled  my  solitary  hours, 
and  given  life  to  my  intellect  and  bef«t  affections.  Here 
is  the  nation  which  I  am  called  to  fight  with,  into  whose 
ianiilies  I  must  send  mourning,  whose  fall  or  humiliation 
I  must  seek  through  blood.  I  cannot  do  it,  without  a 
/iDleur  commission  from  God,  I  love  this  nation.  Its  men 
Iji^  women  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  1  could  not, 
without  unutterable  pain,  thrust  a  sward  into  their  hearts. 
If,  indeed,  my  country  were  invaded  by  hostile  armies, 
threatening  without  disguise  its  rights^  liberties,  and  dear* 
est  interests,  I  should  strive  to  repel  them,  just  as  I 
should  repel  a  criminal ,  who  should  enter  my  house  to 
slay  what  I  hold  most  dear,  and  what  is  intrusted  to  my 
care.  But  I  cannot  confounjl  with  such  a  case  the  com- 
mon instances  of  war.  i  In  general,  war  is  the  work  of 
ambitious  men,  whose  principles  have  gained  no  strength 
from  the  experience  of  public  life,  whose  policy  is  colored 
if  not  swayed  by  personal  views  or  party  interests^  who 
do  not  seek  peace  with  a  single  heart,  who,  to  secure 
doubtful  rights,  perplex  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state, 
spread  jealousies  at  home  and  abroad,  enlist  popular  pas- 
sions on  the  side  of  strife,  commit  themselves  too  far  for 
retreat,  and  are  then  forced  to  leave  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  sw^ord\what  an  impartial  umpire  could  easily  have 
arranged.  jThe  question  of  peace  and  war,  is  too  oHeii 
settled  for  a  country  by  men,  in  whom  a  Christian,  a  lover 
of  his  race,  can  put  little  or  no  trust;  and  at  the  bidding 
of  such  men,  is  he  to  steep  his  hands  in  human  blood  f 
But  this  insanity  is  passing  away.  This  savageness  can* 
not  endure,  however  hardened  to  it  men  are  by  long  use 
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hope  of  waking  up  some  from  their  lethargy  has  in- 
i  jue  to  recur  to  this  topic  ho  otlen  in  my  writings. 


name  other  topics,  which  occupy  a  large  spaca 
the  following  tracts,  but  enough  has  been  said  here. 
will  only  add,  that  I  submit  these  voltjmt'S  to  the  pub- 
With  a  deep  feeUiig  of  tlieir  inipcrfuctions.  liideed,  on 
ich  subjects  as  God,  and  Christ,  and  Duty,  and  Ininior* 
ilily,  and  Perfection,  how  faitit  must  all  human  utterance 
|e  I  In  another  life,  we  shall  luuk  back  on  our  present 
rords  as  we  do  on  the  (isptngs  of  our  childhood.  Still  these 
spingfl  conduct  the  cliild  to  higher  speech.  Still,  amidst 
weakness,  we  may  learn  something,  and  make  pro* 
and  quickea  one  another  by  free  communication. 
indeed  know  and  teach  comparatively  little  ;  but  tbc 
kiiavm  ia  not  the  less  true  or  precious,  because  there  is 
Infinite  unknown.  Nor  ought  our  ignorance  to  dis* 
Dourage  ua,  as  if  we  were  left  to  hopeless  skepticism. 
There  are  great  truths,  which  every  honest  heart  may  be 
^asaured  of  'There  19  such  a  thing,  as  a  serene,  immova- 
ble conviction.  Faith  is  a  deep  want  of  the  soul.  We 
bave  faculties  for  the  spiritual,  as  truly  as  for  the  outward 
rorld.  God,  the  foundation  of  all  existence,  may  be- 
^me  to  the  mind  the  most  real  of  all  beings.  We  can 
ind  do  see  in  virtue  an  everlasting  beauty.  The  distinc- 
tiona  of  right  and  wrong,  the  obligations  of  goodness  and 
iisltce,  the  divinity  of  conscience,  the  moral  connexion 
the  present  and  future  life,  the  greatness  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  truth  and  love, 
are  lo  multitudes,  not  probable  deductions,  but  intuitions 
|ftccompanied  with  the  consciousness  of  certainty^  They 
iliine  with  the  clear,  constant  brightness  of  the  lights  of 
Fbeaven.  The  believer  feels  himself  resting  on  an  ever- 
sting  foundation*  It  is  to  this  power  of  moral  or  spirit* 
fierception,  that  the  following  writings  are  chielly  ad- 
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di eased.  1  have  had  teBliinoiiy,  that  tlujy  have  not  been 
wholly  tfietfiictuul,  in  leading  soiik^  niindtj  to  a  more  living 
and  tinfiiHering  persuasion  ot'  great  moral  truths.  VVitli* 
out  this,  1  should  be  little  destieua  to  send  them  out  in 
this  new  forra*  J  trust  that  they  wiJl  meet  some  waQtn. 
Books  which  are  to  pasis  away,  may  yet  render  much  aer- 
vice,  by  their  fitnesi*  to  the  intellectual  struggles  and  mor- 
al aspirations  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  written.  If 
in  this  or  in  any  way  1  can  servu  the  cause  of  truth, 
humanity,  and  religion,  I  shall  regard  my  labors,  as  hav- 
ing earned  the  best  leconipence  which  God  bestoira  on 
his  creatures. 

Boston^  April  IBth,  1841. 


P*  8.  I  intended  to  say,  that  some  of  the  following 
tracts  savour  of  the  periods^  in  which  they  were  ^vrittco, 
and  give  opinions  wliich  time  has  disproved.  In  the  aiticlG 
on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  fears  are  expressed,  which  have 
in  a  good  measure  passed  away.  In  the  same  Review,  the 
conqueror  of  Waterloo  is  spoken  of  as  having  only  the 
merit  of  a  great  soldier.  No  one  then  believed,  that  Im 
i^pponents  were  soon  to  acknowledge  his  eminence  in  civil 
as  in  military  affairs*  The  article  is  left  as  it  was,  from 
the  difilculty  of  remodelling  it,  and  because  it  may  he  use- 
ful as  a  record  of  past  impressions. 
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A  TmEATiiK  oar  CKAttTtAif  Doctiiinx,  compiled  from  tlio 
Holy  Scriptures  aboo.  By  John  Miltojv.  Translated  from 
ihe  Origioal,  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.  A^,  Librarian  and 
HiflUmognipher  to  If  is  Majesty,  aod  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
From  die  London  Ediltoii.     Boeton,  1825,    2  vola.  8fo. 


HE  discovery  of  a  work  of  Milton,  unknown  to  his 
own  times,  is  an  iniportant  event  in  literary  liistory. 
The  conslderatioti,  that  we  of  this  age  are  the  first 
readers  of  this  Treatise,  tiaiurally  heightens  our  inter- 
est in  it ;  for  we  seem  in  this  way  to  he  brought  nearer 
the  author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation  which 
his  contemporaries  bore  to  his  vrritings.  The  work 
opens  with  a  salutation,  which,  from  any  other  man, 
might  be  chargeable  with  inflation  ;  but  which  we  feel 
lo  be  the  natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  Milton.  Endowed  with  gifts  of  the  soul,  which 
have  been  imparted  to  few  of  our  race,  and  conscious 
of  having  consecrated  tliera  through  life  to  God  and 
mankind,  he  rose  without  eflTort  or  afTeclaiioc  to  the 
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sLyle  of  an  ^Vpostle  :  — ''  John  Milton,  to  all  tub 
Churches  of  CkrisTj  and  to  all  who  rRorcas 
THE  Christian    Faith  throughout    the  world, 

PEACE,  AND  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  TRUTH,  AND 
ETtlRNAL    SALVATION    IN    CiOD    THE    FaTHER,  AND    IN 

OUR  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  Our  ears  are  die  first  to 
hear  tills  benedictiaii,  and  it  seems  not  so  mncli  lo  be 
borne  to  us  from  a  disla:)t  age,  as  lo  come  immediately 
from  the  sainted  spirit,  bj  which  it  was  indited. 

Without  meaning  lo  disparage  the  ^^  Treatise  on 
Chrisrian  Doctrine,"  we  may  say,  thai  it  owes  very 
much  of  the  attention,  which  h  lias  excited,  to  the  fmnc 
of  its  andior.  We  value  it  chiefly  as  showing  us  the 
mind  of  JMihon  on  lliat  sttbject,  which,  above  all  others,  ■ 
presses  upon  men  of  thought  and  sensibihiy-  We  want 
lo  know  in  what  conclusions  such  a  man  rested  after 
a  life  of  extensive  and  }>rofound  research,  of  magnani* 
mous  efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country,  and  of  com- 
munion with  the  most  gifted  inindb  of  his  ow^n  and  for- 
mer times.  The  book  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
its  author,  and  accordingly  tliere  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
priety in  introducing  our  remarks  upon  it  with  some 
notice  of  the  character  of  Milton,  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  could  have  abstained  from  this  subject,  even 
if  we  had  not  been  able  to  offer  so  good  an  apology  for 
attempting  it.  The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
a  great  man  are  attractions  not  easily  withstood  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  serve  others  or  ourselves  more,  than  by 
recalling  to  him  the  atteaiion,  which  is  scattenid  among 
inferior  topics.  -^ 


In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  cjuahties  of  Milton,  we 
may  begin  with  observing,  that  Uie  very  splendor  of 
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poetic  fame  has  tended  to  oliscure  or  conceal  the 
oxtetit  of  his  niirid,  and  ihe  variety  of  its  energies  and 
attainments*  To  many  he  seeins  only  a  poet,  when  in 
mah  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass 
of  thought,  imbued  thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and 
modern  learning,  and  able  to  master,  to  mould ,  to  im- 
pregnate with  his  OUT!  intfclleclual  power,  his  great  and 
vurious  acquisitions.  He  had  not  learned  the  superficial  / 
doctrine  of  a  later  day,  that  poetry  flourishes  most  in 
An  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  imagination  sliapes  its 
brightest  visions  from  the  mists  of  a  superstitious  age  ; 
and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  knowledge,  lest 
it  should  oppress  and  smollier  his  genius.  He  was 
conscious  of  that  within  hun,  which  could  quicken  all 
knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might  ;  which 
oodd  give  freslmess  to  old  trutlis  and  harmony  to  dis- 
cordant thoughts ;  which  could  bind  together,  by  livinic 
ties  and  mysterious  affinities,  the  most  remote  discov- 
eries, and  rear  fabrics  of  glory  and  beauty  from  the 
rude  materials,  which  other  minds  had  collected.  Mikuo 
had  that  universality  which  marks  tlie  highest  order  of 
imellect*  Though  accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to 
drink  at  the  fountains  of  classical  liiei-alure,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  pedantrj^  and  fastidiousness,  which  dis* 
dain  all  other  draughts,  His  healthy  mind  delighted  in 
genius,  on  whatever  soil^  or  in  whatever  age,  it  burst 
forth  ond  poured  out  its  fidness.  lie  understood  loo 
well  the  rights,  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative  ima- 
pnation,  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
school.  Parnassus  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy  giountl 
of  genius*  He  felt,  i\mt  poetry  w^as  as  a  universal  pres- 
ence. Great  njinds  were  everywhere  his  kindred.  Hu 
felt    the    enchantment    of  Orienial   fiction,   surrendered 
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himself  to  the  strange  creations  of  ^'  Araby  tlie  Blest," 
and  delighted  still  more  in  ilie  romantjc  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, and  in  die  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it  was 
embodied.  Accordingly  his  poetry  reminds  us  of  the 
ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  boundlessness  coniribu* 
lions  from  all  regions  under  heaven.  Nor  was  it  oiiJy 
in  the  depart nri en t  of  imagination,  that  his  acquisitlon-s 
wefe  vast.  He  travelled  over  the  whole  field  of  knowl- 
edge, as  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored.  His  varbog 
jihilologtcal  attainments  were  used  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  ihe  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries,  where  tlie 
intellect  had  been  cultivated*  The  natural  philosophy, 
iTielaphysics,  ethics,  history,  theology,  and  pohttcal 
science,  of  his  own  and  former  times,  were  familiar  to 
him.  Never  was  there  a  more  unconfined  mind  ;  and 
we  would  cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the 
benefits  of  that  universal  culture  of  inieOect,  whicli 
forms  one  distinction  of  onr  times,  hot  which  some  dread 
as  imfrieiully  to  original  thought.  Let  such  remember, 
that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive.  Its  object  is 
the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  togelber 
by  infinite  connexions  and  correspondences  ;  and  accord- 
ingly its  natural  progress  is  from  one  to  smother  field 
of  thought ;  and  wherever  original  power,  creative  genius 
exists,  the  mind,  far  fi*om  being  distracted  or  oppressed 
by  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more 
common  hearings  and  hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in 
all  tlie  objects  of  knowledge,  will  see  mutual  light  shed 
from  truth  to  truth,  and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kingly 
power,  whatever  it  understands,  to  yield  some  tribute 
of  proof,  or  ilhistrntion,  or  splendor,  to  whatever  topic 
t  would  unfold. 
Milton*s  fame  rests  chiefly  on  bis  poetry,  and  to  lliia 
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naturally  give  our  first  attention.  By  those  who 
tre  aecustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light  reading, 
Milion's  eminence  in  Uiis  sphere  may  be  considered 
only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  conirihutorH 
to  public  amusement.  Not  so  thought  IMilton.  Of  all 
God's  gifts  of  intellect,  be  esteemed  poetical  genius  ^ 
ihe  most  transcendent.  He  esteemed  it  in  himself  as 
n  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with 
something  of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet*  We 
•gree  with  Milton  in  his  estunate  of  poetry-  It  seems 
to  us  the  divinest  of  all  arts  ;  for  it  is  the  breatliing 
or  expression  of  that  principle  or  sentiment,  which  is 
deepest  and  sublimest  in  human  nature  ;  we  rnean^  of 
that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to  which  oo  mind  is  wholly  £ 
stranger,  for  something  purer  and  lovelier,  something 
more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thrilling,  than  ordinary  and 
real  hfe  affords.  No  doctrine  is  more  common  araongi 
Christians  than  that  of  man's  immortaUty  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  understood,  that  die  germs  or  principles 
of  his  whole  future  being  are  now  wrapped  up  in  bis  < 
Boul,  as  the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed. 
At  a  necessary  result  of  this  constitution,  the  sou!. 
possessed  and  moved  by  these  mighty  though  infant 
energies,  is  perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  is  pres- 
ent and  visible,  struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its 
earthly  prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  ima-  i 
giiiings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  This  view  of  our 
oature,  which  has  never  been  fully  developed,  and  which 
goes  fardier  towards  explaining  the  contradictions  of  "^ 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the  very  foun- 
dadoD  and  sources  of  poetry.  He  who  cannot  interpret 
by  bis  own  consciousness  what  we  now  have  said,  wants 
the  true  key  to  works  of  genius.     He  has  not  penetrated 
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those  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  where  poetry 
and  riourished,  and  inhales  im  mortal  vigor,  and  wings 
herself  for  her  heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of 
being,  there  mnst  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  origi- 
nal and  ever-growing  thought  ;  and  poetry  is  the  form 
in  which  these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  Is 
file  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  **  makes  ail 
things  new  "  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine  instinct. 
It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually  sees 
and  experiences,  in  tlie  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  ;  but 
It  combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  ac- 
cording to  new  affinities  ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so 
say,  tl]e  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nature  ;  imparts  to 
material  objects  hfe,  and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and 
invests  tiae  mind  vWth  the  powers  and  splendors  of  the 
outward  creation  ;  describes  the  surrounding  universe 
in  the  colors  which  the  passions  throw  over  it,  and 
depicts  the  soul  in  those  modes  of  repose  or  agitation, 
of  tenderness  or  subUme  emotion,  which  manifest  its 
thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and  joyfd  existence.  To 
a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  character,  the  mind  may 
seem  lawless  in  these  workings  ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immorial 
intellect ;  it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  faculties  ; 
and  in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions 
which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those  states  of  progressive 
]70wer,  splendor,  beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  injuring 
societj%  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement 
nnd  exaltation.  It  lifts  ihe  mind  above  ordinary  life, 
gives  it  a  respite   from  depressing  cares,  and  awakens 
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die  consciousness  uf  its  affinity  vviili  what  is  pure  and 
noble.  In  its  legitimaie  and  highest  eflbrts,  it  has  the 
same  leudency  and  aim  with  Christianity  ;  that  is,  to 
fptritualize  our  nature*  True,  poetry  has  been  made 
ihe  instnimeiil  of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions  ;  but, 
when  genius  tlms  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts 
with  much  of  its  power  ;  and,  even  when  poetry  is  en- 
slaved to  licentiousness  or  misantJu'opy,  she  caiinol 
wholly  forget  her  true  vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feel- 
tug,  touches  of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happi- 
ness, sympathies  with  suflering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn 
or  indignation  at  the  hollo wn ess  of  ihe  world,  passages 
true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral 
work)  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  ftjr  a  gifted  spirit 
to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  good»  Poetry  lias 
a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections.  It  dehglits 
to  tiie  beauty  and  sublimity  of  tlie  outward  creation  and 
of  ihe^soul.  It  indeed  portrays,  with  terrible  energy, 
the  excesses  of  the  passions  ;  but  they  are  passions  which 
show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which 
command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though  shuddering 
sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry 
the  mind  beyond  and  above  tlie  beaten,  dusty,  weary 
walks  of  ordinary  life  ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element  ; 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profoimd  and  generous  emo- 
tJOQ*  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  or  nature,  brings  f 
back  the  fresluiess  of  early  feeling,  revives  the  relish  1 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  uoquenched  the  enthusiasm 
whicb  warmed  llie  spriog-tiniQ  of  our  being,  refines 
youthfiil  love,  strengthens  our  iinerest  in  human  nature 
by  vh*id  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feel- 
ingi,  spreads  our  sympathies  orejLail  classes  of  society, 
its  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and,  through 
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the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faiih  la  laj 
liold  on  the  future  hfe. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  objected  lo  poetry,  dial  it 
gives  wrong  views  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life, 
peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds 
up  iniaginadon  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom,  That  iheie  15 
a  wisdom,  against  which  poetry  wars,  the  wisdom  of  the 
senses,  which  makes  physical  comfort  and  gratification 
the  supreme  good,  and  wealth  ihe  chief  inleresi  of  life, 
we  do  not  deny  j  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems  them 
from  the  thraldom  of  this  earihborn  prudence.  But, 
passing  over  this  topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the  com- 
plaint against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  de- 
ception, is  in  the  main  groundless.  In  many  poems 
there  is  more  of  trutli  than  in  many  histories  and  philo- 
sophic theories.  The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the 
vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes  often 
open  new  regions  of  tliotight,  and  throw  new  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  our  being<  In  poetry,  when  the  letter 
is  falsehood^  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom. 
And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  lljo  boldest  fictions  of  the 
poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  delineations 
of  life  ;  for  the  present  life,  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry, 
and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labors  and  pleasures  of  our 
earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic, 
precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it  abounds 
in  the  poetic.  The  affections  which  spread  beyond 
ourselves  and  stretch  far  into  futurity  j  the  workings  of 
mighty  passions,  which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an 
almost  superhuman  energy  ;  the  innocent  and  in-epres- 
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siDle  joy  of  infancy  ;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  daz* 
zling  hopes  of  youth  ;  ihe  throbbings  of  ihe  heart,  when] 
it  first  wakes  to  lo?e,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  tool 
vast  for  earth  ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  anji 
gentleness,  and  fohiess  of  feeh'ng,  and  depth  of  afTec* 
tion,  and  blushes  of  purity,  and  tlie  tones  and  looksl 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire  ;  —  these  are  all 
poetical*  It  is  not  true,  thai  die  poet  paints  a  Hfe  which 
does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates, 
2S  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  conden- 
ses its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  together  its  scattered 
beaoties,  and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys.  And  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  gocd  to  feel 
that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence, 
and  physical  gratiiicatlons,  but  admits,  in  measures 
which  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and 
delights  worthy  of  a  higher  being*  This  power  of  po- 
otry  to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness,  Is  more 
and  more  needed  as  society  advances.  Ii  is  needed  lo 
witlistand  the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial 
manners,  which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninter* 
esdng.  It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  phys- 
ical science,  which,  being  now  sought,  not,  as  formerly, 
for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for  multiplying  bodily 
comforts,  requires  a  new  developement  of  imagination, 
taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into 
an  earthly,  material,  Epicurean  life*  ^ — Our  remarks  in 
vindication  of  poetry  have  extended  beyond  our  original 
iign.  They  have  had  a  higher  aim  than  to  assert 
dignity  of  Milton  as  a  poet,  and  thai  is,  to  endear 
and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all  who  reverence 
and  would  cultivate  and  refine  their  nature. 
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111  delinealing  Milioo'a  characier  as  a  pad*  we  are 
sared  the  necessiiy  of  louklng  far  for  its  distinguishing 
nilributes.  His  name  is  alaiosi  identified  with  sublimity. 
He  is  in  trulh  the  sublimest  of  men.  He  rises,  not 
by  effort  or  diiscipline,  but  by  a  native  tendency  and 
a  godlike  instinct,  la  the  contemplation  of  objects  of 
grandeur  and  aw  fulness.  He  alwoys  moves  with  a 
conscious  energy.  There  is  no  subject  so  vast  or  ter- 
rific,  as  to  repel  or  inliniidate  him.  The  overpowering 
grfindeur  of  a  theme  kindles  and  attracts  him.  He 
enters  on  the  description  of  the  infernal  regions  with  a 
fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  himself  a  power  tu 
erect  the  prison-house  of  fallen  spirits,  to  encircle  ibem 
with  flames  and  horrors  wordiy  of  their  crimes,  lo  call 
forth  from  ihem  shouts  wliicli  should  ''  tear  heirs  eon- 
cave/*  and  to  embody  io  their  Chief  an  Arcliangera 
energies,  and  a  Demon's  pride  and  hate.  Even  tlie 
stupendous  conception  of  Satan  seems  never  to  oppress 
his  fatuities.  Tins  character  of  power  runs  through 
all  Milton's  works.  His  descriptions  of  nature  show  a 
free  and  bold  hand.  He  has  no  need  of  the  minute, 
gi-apliic  skill,  whicli  we  prixe  in  Cowper  or  Crabbe. 
With  a  few  strong  or  delicate  touches,  he  impresses | 
as  it  were,  his  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which  lie  would 
describe,  and  kindles  ihe  imagination  of  the  gifted  reatl- 
cr  lo  clothe  them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under 
which  they  ajipeared  to  his  own* 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universally  felt  to  charac- 
terize Milton.  His  sublimity  is  in  every  man's  mouth. 
Is  it  fell  that  liis  poetry  lireathes  a  sensibility  and  ten- 
derness  hardly  surpassed  by  its  sublimity  ?  Wc  appre- 
hend»  that  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  has  thrown 
some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties :    and  this  It  has 


^ 
^ 


imposing, 
but  by  the  teudency  of  vast  mejUal  energy  to  give  a 
certain  calmness  to  the  expression  of  tenderness  antl 
deep  feeling.  A  great  mind  is  the  master  of  its  own 
entliusiasm,  and  does  not  often  break  out  into  tliose 
tumults,  which  pass  with  many  for  the  signs  of  profound 
cmotioii.  Its  sensibility,  though  more  intense  and  en- 
during, is  more  self-possessed,  and  less  perturbed,  tluin 
that  of  other  men,  and  is  therefore  less  oh5cr\'ed  and 
fell^  except  by  those  who  understand,  through  their  own 
consciousness,  the  workings  and  utterance  of  genuine^ 
feeling.  We  might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the 
qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton*  Turn  to  '*  Comus," 
one  of  his  earliest  productions.  Whal  sensibility  breaihes 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  benighted  Lady's  singing,  by 
Comus  and  tlie  Spirit  I 


*'Comus, — Can  any  mortal  Tnixtare  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  thai  hreast, 
And  ^^'ith  these  raptures  moves  ihe  vocal  air 
To  icatifv  hia  hidden  residence  : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  throuirh  the  ejnpty-vaiilted  night. 
At  every  tall  smnatliinj^  tlie  raven  down 
Of  dnrkness  till  it  smiled  !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirlled  Naiades ^ 
Culhng  their  potent  herhg,  and  baleful  drugfs, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison*d  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  ;  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Chary bd is  murmur'd  soft  apjdause  : 
Yet  they  in  ptoasing  slumber  luITd  the  sense, 
And  in  5*wcet  madness  robb*d  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now."  Ltneit  244-^64- 
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*^ Spirit.  — At  last  a  soft  and  solomn-breatliing  soutiti 
Hose  Jikc  a  steam  of  rich  distil IM  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  thai  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'warCj  and  wished  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  bo  never  more, 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."  Lines  555-5G3. 


In  Hlusfration  of  Milton's  tenderness,  we  will  t^pen 
almost  at  a  venture* 


» 


^ 


**  Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  waked,  so  custom*d,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapors  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  ruming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  ;   so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  w^as  to  iind  unw^aken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheeky 
As  through  unquiet  rest  :    He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour*d,  md  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth. peculiar  graces;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching;  whispered  tlius  :  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Hcaveu/s  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake  f  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  lo  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet/* 

Par,  Lost,  B.  V,  tines  I  ^24 

**  So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheei  1^ 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 

Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood ^ 
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ch  in  their  crystal  sluice ,  he  ere  they  fell 
I'd,  as  the  gracious  signa  of  sweet  remorse, 
^  And  pious  awe  thai  fearM  to  have  oileiided/^ 

Par,  Lost,  B,  V,  lints  129-135. 

From  ihis  verj'^  imperfect  view  of  the  qualities  of 
Miltoo's  poetry,  we  hasten  lo  his  great  work,  ^'  Para- 
dise Lost,"  perhaps  the  noblest  nioniimenl  of  human 
genius.  The  two  first  books,  by  universal  consent, 
$Tand  preeminent  m  subliinity.  Hell  and  hell's  king 
have  a  terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into  new  grandeur 
md  awfulness,  the  longer  we  contemplate  ihem.  From 
one  element,  "  solid  ajad  lir|tiid  fire,"  the  poet  has  franTcd 
a  world  of  horror  and  suffering,  such  as  imagination  had 
never  traversed*  But  fiercer  flames  tlian  those  whit-h 
encompass  Satan,  burn  in  his  own  soub  Revenge, 
exasperated  pride,  consuming  wralli,  ainhiiion,  though 
fallen,  yet  unconquered  by  the  thunders  of  the  Omnip- 
otent, and  grasping  still  at  the  empire  of  the  universe, 
—  these  form  a  picture  more  sublime  and  terrible  than 
belL  Hell  yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons.  The 
ijitensity  of  its  fires  reveals  tlie  intenser  passions  and 
more  vehement  vnW  of  Satan  ;  and  the  ruined  archangel 
gathers  into  himself  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  wliich 
surrounds  him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  interest  of 
these  wonderful  books.  We  see  mind  triumphant  over 
the  most  terrible  powers  of  nature.  We  see  unutterable 
agony  subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We  have  not  indeed 
in  Satan  diose  bursts  of  passion,  which  rive  the  soul, 
as  well  as  shatter  the  outward  frame,  of  Lear.  But  we 
have  a  depth  of  passion  which  only  an  archangel  could 
manifest.  The  all-enduring,  all-defying  pride  of  Satan, 
ussuming  so  majestically  helPs  burning  throne,  and 
coveting  the  diadem  wlilcli  sf  ore  he*  his  thuuder-blastnd 
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brow,  13  a  creation  requiring  in  its  autlior  almost  the 
Bpirilual  energy  wiih  which  he  invosis  tlie  fallen  seraph* 
Some  have  doubled  whether  die  moral  effect  of  such 
delineations  of  the  storms  and  terrible  ivorkings  of  the 
soul  is  good ;  w  lie  the  r  ihe  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so 
transcendendy  evil  as  Satan,  favors  oor  sympaihies 
witli  virtue.  But  our  interest  fastens,  in  this  and  like 
cases,  on  what  is  not  eviU  We  gaze  on  Satan  witti 
an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysterious  pleasure,  as  on  a 
miracidous  manifestation  of  the  poteer  of  mind*  What 
chains  us,  as  vvidi  a  resistless  spell,  in  such  a  character, 
is  spiritual  might  made  visible  by  the  racking  pains 
which  it  overpowers.  There  is  soniedmig  kindling  and 
ennobling  in  the  consciousness,  however  awakeneti,  of 
the  energy  which  resides  in  mind  ;  and  many  a  virtuous 
man  has  borrowed  new  strength  fjoni  the  force,  con- 
stancy, and  dauntless  courage  of  evil  agents. 

Mihon's  descriptiorp  of  Satan  attests  in  various  ways 
die  power  of  his  genius.  Critics  have  often  observed, 
that  the  great  diOiculty  of  his  work  was,  to  reconcile 
the  spiritual  properties  of  his  supernatural  beings  w^ith 
the  human  modes  of  existence,  which  he  is  obUged  to 
ascribe  to  them.  The  difficulty  is  too  great  for  any 
genius  wholly  to  overcome,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  our  enthusiasm  is  in  some  parts  of  the  poem  checked 
by  a  feehng  of  incongruity  between  tlie  spiritual  agent, 
and  his  sphere  and  mode  of  agency.  But  we  are  visited 
with  no  stich  chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in  the 
description  of  Satan  in  belh  Imagination  has  here 
achieved  its  highest  triumph,  in  imparling  a  character 
of  reality  and  truth  to  its  most  daring  crealions-  That 
world  of  horrors,  iliough  material,  is  yet  so  remote  from 
our  ordinary  nature,  that  a  spiritual  being,  exiled  froai 
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^en,  finds  there  an   appropriate  home.      There   is^ 
aji  inciefjiiiieness  in  the  description  of  Satan's  per- 
il, which  excites   without  shocking   the   imagination, 
aids  us   to  reconcile,  in  our  conception  of  liiin,  a 
,  faitman   form  with  his  snpt^rlmman  attributes.     To   the' 
^productjOD  of  this   effect,  much    depends   on    the  first 
inipression  jpven  by  the  poet;  for  tfiis  is  apt  to  follow 
^through  tlie  whole  work  ;  and  here  we  tliink  Mdton 
ally   successful.      The  first   glimpse  of  Satan  is] 
in  the  following  lines,  which*  whilst  too  indefi-l 
^provoke,  and  loo  sublime  to  allow,  the  scrutmy 
of  the  reason,  fill  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  a 
I  form  which  can  hardly  be  eflaced. 

**Thu8  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplifl  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  bhized  ;    his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  flouting  many  a  rood." 

Pm\  Lo&l,  B.  I  linc9  19^-  196. 

**  Forthwith  UfM'ight  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature  ;   on  each  hand  the  Hames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and,  roU'd' 
In  billows,  leave  V  the  rnidst  a  horrid  vale." 

Ltncf  221-224. 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly  say  of  the 
dclineatian  of  Satan  ;  especially  of  the  glimpses  which 
are  now  and  then  given  of  his  deep  anguish  and  de- 
spair, and  of  the  touches  of  belter  feelings  which  are 
skilfully  thrown  into  the  dark  picture,  both  suited  and 
designed  lo  blend,  with  our  admiration,  dread,  and  ah- 
borrence,  a  measure  of  that  sympathy  and  interest,  with 
wliich  every  living,  thinking  being  onght  lo  be  regarded, 
ind  "Withom  which  all  olher  feelings  lend  to  sin  jhkI 
Bui  there  is  another  topic  which  we  cannot  leave 
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nntouched.  From  hell  we  flee  to  Paradise,  a  region  as 
lovely  as  hell  is  terrible,  and  which,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  universality  o(  true  genius,  will  appear  doubiy 
tronderfulj  when  considered  as  tlie  creation  of  the  same 
mind,  which  had  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inliabitants  are  in  sweet  accord- 
ance, and  together  form  a  scene  of  tranquil  bliss,  which 
calms  and  soothes,  whilst  it  delights,  the  imaginalion- 
Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded  by  the  hand  and  quick- 
ened by  the  breath  of  God,  reflect  in  their  countenances 
and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  inlelligence,  beniguity, 
and  liappiness  of  their  Author.  Their  new  existence 
has  the  freshness  and  peacefulness  of  the  dewy  morning* 
Their  souls,  unseated  and  untainted,  find  an  innocent 
joy  in  the  youthful  creation,  which  spreads  and  smiles 
around  them.  Their  mutual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is 
the  love  of  young,  unworn,  unexhausted  liearts,  wbicli 
meet  in  each  other  the  only  human  objects  on  whom 
to  pour  (onh  their  fulness  of  afiection  ;  and  still  it  is 
serene,  for  it  is  the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not 
suffering  even  by  name,  whose  innocence  excludes  not 
only  the  tumults  but  the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shatne, 
who  J  ''  Imparadised  in  one  another  *s  arms,"  scarce 
dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is  their  present  being. 
We  will  not  say  that  we  envy  our  iirst  parents  ;  for  we 
fee]  thai  there  may  be  higher  happiness  than  theirs,  a 
happiness  won  throush  strnggle  with  inward  and  out- 
ward foes,  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  victory, 
the  happiness  of  disinterested  sacritices  and  wide-spread 
'uve,  the  happiness  of  boundless  hope»  and  of  ^'  dioughts 
which  wander  through  eternity.''  Still  there  are  times, 
when  the  spirit,  o[ipriissed  with  pain,  worn  wiih  toil, 
dred  of  tumtdt,  sick  til  the   siglit   of  guilt,  wounded  In 
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its  love,  baffled  in  Its  hope,  and  trembUng  m  ks  faith, 
tlmosi  longs  for  the  '^  wings  of  a  dove,  tliat  it  might  fly 
tway  "  and  take  refuge  amidst  the  "  shady  bowers,"  the 
**T€maJ  airs,"  the  "  roses  without  thorns,"  the  qiilct, 
tbe  beauty,  the  lovehness  of  Eden.  It  is  the  contrast 
of  ibis  deep  peace  of  Paradise  with  the  storms  of  hfe, 
which  gives  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  tliis  jx)ern 
a  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a  few  would  sooner 
relinqubh  the  two  first  hooks,  with  all  their  subhmity, 
dian  pan  with  these.  It  has  sometimes  been  said, 
tlial  the  English  language  has  no  good  pastoral  poetry. 
We  would  ask,  in  what  age  or  country  has  the  pas- 
toral reed  breattied  such  sweet  strains  as  are  borne  to 
us  on  ^*  the  odoriferous  win^  of  gentle  gales  **  from 
Milton's  Paradise  ? 

We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty,  were  we  not  to  say  one 
word  on  what  has  been  justly  celebrated,  the  harmony 
of  Milton's  versification*  His  numbers  have  the  prime 
charm  of  expressiveness.  They  vary  with,  and  answer 
to,  the  depth,  or  tenderness,  or  sublimity  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  hold  intimate  alliance  with  tlie  soul.  Like 
Michael  /Vngelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was  said 
to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  language,  which  foreigners 
reproach  with  hardness,  into  whatever  forms  tlie  subject 
demands.  All  the  treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound 
are  at  his  command.  Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in 
llie  writings  of  Icis  gifted  men,  flow  through  his  poet- 
fy  in  a  full  stream  of  harmony.  This  power  over  lan-j 
guage  IS  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear.  Iti 
belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is  a  gift  or  exercise  of  genius, 
which  lias  power  to  impress  itself  on  whatever  it  touches, 
and  finds  or  frames,  in  souuds,  motions,  and  material 
fonns,  correspondences  and  harmonics  with  its  own 
frrvid  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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Wetloseour  remarks  on  Milum's  poelry  wiili  observ- 
Ljing,  tlml  it  is  clmracterized   by  sciion-iiess.     Grout  and 
various  as   are  lis  ineriLSj   it  does  not  discover  fill   tiie  ,, 
variety  of  genius,  which  we  find  in  Shakspeare,  \^hose 
iniaginetion  revelled   equally  in  regions  of  mirth,  beau-  ] 
ly,   and    terror,    now   evoking   spectres,    now   sporting 
with  fairiesj   and  now    *'  ascending  the   highest  heaven 
of  invention.'*     Milion  was   cast  on  times   too   solenm  J 
and  eventful,    was   called   to  lake   part  in   transactions  ■ 
loo   perilous,  and  liad  loo  perpetual  need  of  tlie  pres- 
ence of  high  thoughts  and  motives,  to  indulge  himself  J 
in    fight  and   gay  creations,   even   had  his  genius  been 
more  flexible  and  sportive.    But  Milton's  poetry,  though 
habitually  serious,  is  ahvays  liealthful,  and  bright,  and 
vigorous.      It  has  no  gloom.     He  took  no  pleasure  in 
drawing  dark  pictures   of  life  ;  for   he  knew  by   expe- 
rience, that  diere  is  a  power  in   the  soul   to  transmute  ■ 
calamity  into  an  occasion  and  nutriment  of  moral  powei 
and   iriumphanl  virtue.     We   find  nowhere  in  his  writ- 
ings that   whining  sensibility  and  exaggeration  of  mor- 
bid  feeliug,   which   makes  so  much  of  modern    poelry 
efieminating.     If  be  is  noi  gay,  he  h  not  spirit-broken. 
His  "  L'  Allegro  "  proves ,  that  be  understood  thorouglily 
the  bright  and   joyous   aspects   of  nature  ;    and  in  his 
*'  Penscroso,"  where    he  was   tempted    to   accumulate 
linages  of  gloom,  we  learn,  that  tlie  saddest  views  which 
lie  took  of  creation,  are  such  as  inspire   only  pensive 
musing  or  lofty  contemplation. 


From  Mihon's  poetry,  we  turn  to  his  prost.     Wo 
rejoice   ibat   the  dust  is   beginning    to   be  wiped    (iTm 
his  prose  writings,  and  ihat   the   public  arc  now  learn 
ing,  what    the    initiated    have    long    knovvji,  that    thesi- 
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pcmtstn  passages  hardly  inferior  to  his  best  poetry, 
lajiii  ihat  lliey  are  lliroughout  marked  widi  ilie  saHid 
I  Tigoroiis  miiid  which  gave  us '^  Paradise  Lost."  The 
\  ntteiuion  to  these  works  has  been  discouraged  by  some 
fobjecliom,  on  wJiich  we  shall  bestow  a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  lo  his  prose  writings,  that 
[flic  style  is  difficuh  and  obscure,  abounding  in  inrohi* 
[tjonsy  Iranspositions,  and  Latlnisms  ;  that  his  protracted 
[sentences  exhaust  and  weary  the  mind,  and  loo  often 
[yield  il  no  belter  recompense  than  confused  and  indis- 
linci   |>erceptioD3.      We  mean  not  to   deny  that   these 
rhargcs  have  some  grounds  ;  but  they  seetn  lo  us  raucli 
Fcxaggeraied ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  the  difficulties 
[of  Milton's  style  have  almost  sealed  up  his  prose  writ- 
I  iitgs,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  fastidiousness  and  efTein- 
[  inacy  of  modern  readers.     We  know  that  simplicity  and 
persprcnlty  are  important  qualities  of  style;  but  tliere 
\wre  vastly  nobler  and   more  important  ones,   such  as 
fenergy  and  richness,  and  in  these   Milton  is  not  sur^' 
[passed.     The  best  style  is  not  tliat  which  puts  the  reader 
[most  easily  and  in  the  shortest  time  in  possession  of  a 
writer's   naked   thoughts  ;  but  that  wiijch  is  the   truest 
I  image  of  a  great  intellect,  which  conveys  fully  and  car- 
fries  farthest  into  other  soids  the  concepiiojis  and  feel- 
higs  of  a  profound  and  lofty  spirit.      To  be  universally 
[intelligible  is  not  the  highest  merit.     A  great  mind  can- 
'  not,    witliout    injurious   constraint,   slirink   itself  to    the 
^rasp  of  common  passive  readers.    Its  natural  movement 
|b  free,  bold,  and  majestic,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
I quired  to  part  with  these  attributes,  that  the  multitude 
[fiiay   keep   pace   with   it.      A    full   mind   will    naturally 
DTerflow  in  long  sentences,  and,  in  tha  moment  of  inspi- 
ration, when  fhick-coming  thoughts  and  images  crowd 
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upon  itj  will  often  pour  them  forth  in  a  splenlSd  con* 
fusion,  dazzling  to  common  readers,  but  kindling  to 
congenial  spirits.  There  are  wTitings  which  are  clear 
thi'ough  their  shallowness*  We  must  not  expect  in  the 
ocean  the  transparency  of  the  calm  bland  stream.  For 
ourselves,  we  love  what  is  called  easy  reading  pcrrhnps 
too  well,  especially  in  our  hours  of  relaxation  ;  but  we 
love,  too,  to  have  our  faculties  tasked  by  master  spirits. 
We  delight  in  long  sentences,  in  which  a  great  truth, 
instead  of  being  broken  up  into  numerous  periods,  is 
spread  out  in  its  full  proportions,  is  irradiated  with 
variety  of  ilkistraiion  and  imagery,  is  set  forth  in  a 
splendid  affluence  of  language,  and  flows,  like  n  full 
stream,  with  a  majestic  harmony  which  fills  at  once  the 
ear  and  tJie  soul.  Such  sentences  are  worthy  and  noble 
manifestations  of  a  great  and  far-looking  mbd,  which 
grasps  at  once  vast  fields  of  thought,  just  as  tlie  natural 
eye  lakes  in  at  a  moment  wide  prospects  of  grandeur 
and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed  have  all  composi- 
tions of  tills  character.  Let  abundant  provision  be 
made  for  the  common  hitellect.  Let  such  writers  as 
Addison,  an  honored  name,  *^  bring  doi^Ti  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth.'*  But  let  inspired  genius  fulfil 
its  higher  function  of  lifting  the  prepared  mind  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Impose  upon  it  no  strict  laws,  for  it 
is  its  own  best  law.  Let  it  speak  in  its  own  language, 
in  tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not  lay  aside 
its  natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself  that  it  may  be  compre- 
hended by  the  surrounding  multitude.  If  not  under- 
stood and  relished  now,  let  it  place  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  other  ages,  and  utter  oracles  which  fiiturity 
will  expound.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks,  not  merely 
for  Milion^s  justification)  but  because  our  time^  seem 
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to  demand  tliem.  Literature^  we  fear,  is  becoming  too 
Qpular.  The  whole  community  is  now  turned  into 
Sy  and  in  this  we  heartily  rejoice  ;  and  we  rejoice 
that  so  much  talent  is  employed  in  making  knowl- 
^edge  accessible  to  all.  We  hail  the  general  diifusion  / 
of  ioteUagence  as  the  brightest  feature  of  the  [ireseni; 
age.  But  good  and  evil  are  never  disjoined  ;  and  one 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  readers  is,  that 
^f  genius  are  too  anxious  to  please  the  multitude/ 
pi-esent  shout  of  populanty  to  that  less  i 
5,  but  deeper,  more  tlirilling  note  of  the  trump 
Fame,  which  resounds  and  grows  clearer  and  louder 
ugh  all  future  ages. 
We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious  objection  to 
liiton's  prose  writings,  and  iliat  is,  ihat  they  are  dis-* 
red  by  party  spirit,  coarse  invective,  and  contro* 
sial  asperity  ;  and  here  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that 
are  passages  in  these  works  which  every  admirer 
his  character  must  earnestly  desire  to  expunge.  Mil- 
3n*s  alleged  virulence  was  manifested  toward  private 
*ftnd  public  foes.  The  first,  such  as  Salmasius  and 
Mortis,  deserved  no  mercy.  They  poured  out  on  his 
spotless  character  torrents  of  calumny,  charging  him 
with  the  blackest  vices  of  the  heart  and  tlie  foulest  enor- 
miiies  of  the  life.  It  ought  to  be  addedj  that  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  Milton *s  age  justified  a  retaliation  on 
sucfa  offenders,  which  the  more  courteous,  and,  we  will 
hope,  more  Christian  spiiit^^oLtte  preseni^timea  will  not 
tolerate.  Still  we  mean  not  to  be  his  apologists.  Mil- 
tOD,  raised  as  be  was  above  his  age^  and  fortified  witli 
the  consciousness  of  high  virtue,  ought  to  have  been, 
both  lo  his  own  and  future  times,  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian equanimity.     In  regard  to  the  public  enemies  whom 
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he  assailed,  we  mean  the  despots  h\  church  and  state, 
and  llie  corriipt  institutions  which  had  stirred  up  a  civil 
war,  ihe   general  strarn  of  his  writings,  Uiough   strong  ■ 
and   stern,   must   exalt  him,  notwithstanding  his  occa-  I 
sional  violence,  among  the  friends  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty ,     That  liberty  was  tn  peril.     Great  evils  were 
strugghng  for  perpetuity,  and  could  only  be  broken  down 
by  great  power,     Milton  felt  tliat  interests  of  infinite 
moment  were  at  stake  ;  and  who  will  blame  him  for 
binding  himself  to  iherii   vviUi  the  whole  energy  of  his 
great   mind,   and   for   defending  them  with  fervor   and 
vehetnence  ?     We  must  not  nnslake  Christian  bcnevo-  j 
lence,  as  if  it  liad  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty. 
It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones.     There   m  ] 
•  constanrly  going  on  in  our  world  a  conflict  between  good 
and  evil.     The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always  to 
wrestle  with  foes.     All  improvement  is  a  victory  won  ■ 
by  struggles.      It  is  especially  true  of  those  great  pe- 
riods which  have  been  distinguished  by  revolutions   in 
government  and  religion^  and  from  which  w^e  date  the  j 
most  rapid  movements  of  the  human  mind,  that  they  | 
hai-e  been  signalized  by    conflict*     Thus  Christianity 
convulsed  the  w^orld  and  grew  up  amidst  storms  ;  and 
the   Reformation  of  Luther  was  a   signal   to   universal  ] 
war  ;  and  Liberty  in  both  worlds  has  encountered  op-  j 
position,  over  which   she  has  triumphed   only  tlirouglt 
her  own   immortal    energies.     At   such  periods,   men,  | 
gifted  with  great  power  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent,  are  especially  summoned  to   the  conflict   w^ith 
evil.     They  hear,  as  it  were,  in  tlieir  own  magnanimity 
and  generous  as ])i rations,  tlie  voice  of  a  divinity  ;  and 
thus  commissioned,  and  burning  widi  a  passionate  devo-l 
tion  to  truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and  will  speak  with  J 
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nn'tTitlrgnarU  eiierg)',  inid   iliey  ought  not  lo  be  measured 
jliy    lilt:   siamlard   of  ordinary  minds   in   ordinary   times. 
Men  of  natural  softness  and  tiunidlty,  of  a  sincere  but 
effeminate   virtue,  will   be  apt  to  look  on  these  bolUcr, 
tardier  spirits,  as  violent,  perturbed,  and   uncbarilabJe  ; 
und  the  charge  will  not  be  wholly  groundless.     But  tliat 
deep  fueling  of  evils,  which  is  necessary  lo  elTectiial  con*  I 
fliei  with  them,  and  which   marks  God's  most  powcrfulj 
messengers  to  mankind,  cannot  breathe  itself  in  soft  and 
teoder   accents.     The    deeply  moved   soul  will   spcatj 
igly,  and  ought  lo  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake 


We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  strongly  applicable 

to  Milton*     He  reverenced  and  loved   human  nature, 

I  and  attached  himself  to  its  great   interests  with  a  fcrvor 

f  of  which  only  such  a  mind  was  capable.     He  lived  till 

^  one  of  those  solemn  periods  which  determine  the  char-* 

meter  of  ages  to  come.     His   spirit   was  stirred  to   its^ 

^  very  centre  by  the  presence   of  danger.     He  lived   in 

the  midst  of  the   battle.     Thnl   tlie  ardor  of  his  spirit  i 

sometimes  passed  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and  cliaril}^, 

and  poured   forth  unwarrantable  invective,  we  see  and 

lament.      But  the  purity  and   loftiness  of  his  mind  brenk 

forth  amidst  his  bitterest  invectives.     We  see  a  noble 

nature  still.     We  see,  that  no  feigned  love  of  truth   and 

freedom  was  a  covering  for  selfrshness  and  malignity. 

He   did    indeed  love  and  adore  uncorrupted   religion, 

'  md  intellectual   liberty,   and   let  his   name   be   enrolled 

laniong  their  truest  cliampions.     Mrlton  lias  told  us,  in 

I  Ills  own   noble  style,  that  he  entered  on  his  principal 

ieoniroversy    with     Episccipar)*    reluctantly,     and     only 

I  through  a  deep  conviction  of  dufy,      Tim  iniroducti(»n 

lo  the  second  hook  of  his  *'  Reason  of  Church  Gctv- 
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ernment^'  shows  us  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  this 

subjet'tj  ninl  is  I  us  best  vindicaiion  from  the  charge  we 
are  now  repolliiig.     He  says  ; 

**  Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  In 
nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing,  to  be  the  displeaser  and 
iiii4e8lcr  of  thousands  j  much  hetter  would  it  like  him, 
dnirbtless,  to  be  the  mef^aenger  of  gladness  and  content- 
laent,  which  is  his  chief  intended  business  to  all  mankind, 
but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own  true  happiness. 
But  when  (xod  comnmntla  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow 
a  dutorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man^a  will  what 
he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal.  ,  .  .  .  .  This  I 
foresee^  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy 
oppression,  and  God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to 
reason  against  that  man  that  should  be  the  author  of  so 
luul  a  deed,  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from  above  on  the 
industry  and  courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  die- 
trucled  estate  into  better  days,  without  the  least  further- 
ance or  contribution  of  ihose  few  talents  which  God  at 
that  present  had  lent  me  \  i  foresee  what  stories  I  should 
hear  within  myself,  all  my  Hfe  after,  of  discourage  and  re- 
proach. 'Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is 
now  again  at  ihe  foot  of  her  insuking  enemies,  and  thou 
bewailest  ;  what  matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing  ? 
When  time  was,  thou  couidst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that 
thon  hast  read  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease 
and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out 
of  the  sweat  of  other  men*  Thou  hadst  the  diligence, 
the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were 
III  he  adorned  or  beautified  ;  but  when  the  cause  of  Goil 
and  his  church  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that 
tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if 
l^e  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  servants,  but 
ilinu  wert  dumb  ns  a  beast  :  from  henceforward  be  that 
wlneh  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath  made  thee/  *  .  .  -  , 
But  now,  by  this  little  diligence^  mark  what  a  privilege  I 
liave  gained  with  f^trnd  men  and  saints,  to  claim  my  right 
of  lamenting  the  tribulations  of  the  church,  if  she  shoulil 
wifler,  when  others,  that  have  ventured  nothing  for  her 
sake,  Imve  not  the  honor  to  be  admitted  mourm^rs.  But, 
if  she  lift  up  her  drooping  head  and  prosper,  among  those 
that  have  something  mon*  than  wi.sh<'d  her  welfare,  I  have 
my  charter  ami  ficeiiuld  of  rejoicing  to  uw  an*l  my  heirs. 
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"Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  subject  againiili 
firelatjr,  the  touching  whereof  i^  90  diatasteful  and  disqiiiet-j 
otts  to  ft  number  of  men,  as  by  what  hath  been  mud  I  iimyl 
deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that  netthef 
'  nor  gall  hath  entered  nie  ypoii  this  cuntjoversy,  hut! 
^ieaforcement  of  conscience  onlj,  and  a  preventive  tear  J 
the  omitting  of  thin  duty  should  he  against  me«  when] 
1  would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peace fuH 
hour^.'' —  Vol.  L  pp.  I3y-14L* 

He  tiien  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  consciousness  of 
jKissessing  great  poetical  powers,  which  he  was  mosIS 
anxious  to  cultivate.  Of  these  he  spealiS  thus  vnag* 
nifiecDtly ;  — 

"  These  abintics,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  th^ 

inspired   gift   of  God  rarefy  bestowed,  but  yet  to  8ame,1 

I  though  most  abuse,  in  every  nation  ;  and   arc  of  power,  i 

I  — ^to  tmhrced  and  cherish  in  a  gixiat  people  the  seeds  of] 

vij-tue,  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  |>erlurbationa  of] 

I  f he  mind,  and  set  the  atTccttans  in  right  tuno ;  to  celebmt^l 

in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  J 

I  Ciod*fl  almightincss,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suf*l 

I  fcrs  to  he  wrought  with  high   providence  in  his  church  ;  ] 

I  to  «?ing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  dcedf  1 

and  triumphs  of  just   and   pious  nations,   doing  vahantljf  1 

I  ih rough  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  ;  to  deplore] 

the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  ju4jtice| 

and  God*s  true  worship  ]   lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  ii] 

holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoeveH 

hath  passion   or   admiration   in   all   the  changes  of  thai] 

which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  sybliltie^ 

niid    refluxes  of  man's   thoughts  from  within  ;  all  thesdl 

things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  sinoothncss  to  paint  otil^ 

apd  describe.** —  Vol  /.  pp,  145,  146. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  having  proposed  to 
I  lumself  a  great  poetical  work,  '*a  work,"  he  says, — 

•'  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapora 
of  wine,  like  that  which   Hows  at  waste  from  the  pen   of 

*  From  the  icU-cKlucUon  to  Iho  sfscond  boolc  of^'Ttje  Rcoion  oT  Churci  ] 
Goremmeiii,"  dec.  Vol.  L  pp.  157,  Bcc.  of  "  A  Solection  from  ite  SLngliill 
ProM  Worlu  of  John  Milton,  Bofiton,  tS^,"  to  which  dl  our  refertncM 
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some  vulgar  aiTiourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming 

Jjarosite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  ihi)   invocation   of  daitia 
^  demory  and  her  syren  tbiU|Tliters,  hut  by  flovuut   [M'ayer 
to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enricli  with  al!   iitterunce 
and  knowledjTo,  and  stands  ont  his  seraphim,  with  the  hal- 
.linvud   lire  of  his  aitar,  to  touch   and  purify  the   li|js   of 
f  whnin  he  pleases." —  Vol.  I.  p.  148, 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  showing  from  what 

pririciptes  he  forsook   these  delighlful  studies  for  can- 

Iroversy  ;  — 

**  1  trust  hereliy  to  rnakc  it  manifest  with  what  small 
willin|fnesa  I  endure  to  intci'iypl  the  pursuit  of  no  lesa 
ho|>es  than  these^  arul  h^ave  a  eaim  and  jdojising  t^ulitari- 
nt?ss^  fed  with  eheerfnl  and  conlicleut  tliougbt!?,  to  embark 
in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes^  put  from 
behubJiu^  the  bright  euinitenauec  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and 

Eititl  air  of  delightful  j^tudies But  were  it  the 

meanest  underservice,  if  (iod  by  his  srcretary  conscience 
enjoin  il,  it  were  ^ad  for  me  if  1  shonld  draw  back  ;  fot 
me  esjieciallyj  runv  when  all  men  oJTer  their  aid  lo  help, 
erisc^  and  lighten  the  dillicuk  labors  of  (be  church,  lo 
whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends, 
^  was  dciitined  of  u  child,  and  in   mine  own  resolutions, 

'till  coming  to  some  iiuitiirity  of  jeais^  and  pcj'ceiving 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  (be  church,  that  he  who  would 
lake  orders  must  subsr  ribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal, 
which  unless  he  to*tk  uitb  a  conscience  that  would  retch, 
he  must  either  stiait  |ierjyre  or  split  his  faith,  I  thought 
it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred 
oflice  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearing." —  Vol.  I.  p.  149, 

These  passages,,  replete  w^ith  Milton's  genius  and 
greatness  of  soul,  show  us  the  influences  and  motives 
under  wdiich  his  prose  works  were  WTitlen,  and  help  us 
to  interpret  passages,  which »  if  taken  separately,  might 
justify  us  in  ascribing  to  him  a  character  of  excessive 
indignation  and  scorn. 

Afilton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  his  **  Areopa 
giuca,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Print- 
ing," a  nohle  w^ork  indeed,  a  precious  manual  of  free- 
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an  arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for  the  defence 
tit  man's  htglitist  prfrngative,  intellectual  liberty.  His 
**  ReformatloQ  in  Engiand^""ind  *  ^  Reas>un'"of  ChurcJi 
Government  '*  are  the  most  important  ilieological  trea- 
Uses  published  dm-ing  Iiia  life.  They  were  bis  earliest 
I  prose  compositions,  and  thrown  oQ'  with  much  haste, 
DO  these  accounts  are  more  chargeable  with  defects 
style,  than  any  oiher  of  his  writings.  But  tliese,  with 
.  all  their  defects,  abound  in  strong  and  elevated  thought, 
and  In  power  and  felicity  of  expression.  Their  grt.'al 
^  blemish  is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  springing  from 
^the  conflict  and  opposition  of  the  unpulses  under  which 
I  be  wrote.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fiud,  in  the  same 
f  sentence,  his  affluent  genius  pouring  forth  magnificent 
,  images  and  expressions,  and  suddenly  his  deep  scorn  for 
^hls  opponents,  suggesting  and  throwing  into  ilie  midst 
^of  this  splendor  sarcasms  and  degrading  comparisons 
^altogether  at  vai'iance  with  the  general  strain.  From 
Uiis  cause,  and  from  negligence,  many  powerful  passages 
ill  his  prose  writings  are  marred  by  an  incongruous  mix* 
ture  of  unworthy  allusions  and  phrases «  In  llie  close 
of  his  first  work,  that  on  ^^  Reformation  in  England,'* 
H  he  breaks  out  into  an  invocation  and  prayer  to  the  Su- 
B  prcme  Bohig,  from  which  we  extract  a  passage  contain- 
Hing  a  remarkable  intimation  of  his  having  meditated 
B>tome  great  poetical  enierprise  from  his  earliest  years, 
H  and  giving  full  promise  of  tliat  grandeur  of  tliought  and 
language  which  characterizes  ''  Paradise  Lost.**     Hav- 

»iog  *^  ii/ted  up  bis  hands  to  that  eternnl  and  propitious 
Tbrone,  where  notliing  is  readier  tlmn  grace  and  refuge 
to  the  distresses   of  mortal   suppliants,'^  and   besought 
I  Bod  10  perfect  die  work  of  civil  and  religious  deliver 
Liice  begun  in  England,  he  proceeds  thus  ]  — 
3* 
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**Then,  araklst  tiro  liymnrt  and  Ljiih'Iiij.ihs  of  sainU, 
lome  one  mmj  ptrhtipH  be  heard  ullerin:;  at  high  strains  in 
new  and  Infty  uieiLsurcs,  Uv  ^\n^  and  i  clehiate  thy  divine 
mercies,  antl  msirvi'llous  jndirinenls  in  I 'lis  land  throiigltout 
all  <ige3,  whert'by  this  gruut  and  wurliku  uatlcm,  in&trucled 
jind  inured  to  the  fervent  and  cunttnual  |iractico  uf  trylh 
Ymnd  rij|hliiousness),  and  casthij;^  far  from  her  the  rnjrs  of  her 
Dhl  vices,  may  press  on  hnrd  to  that  hijj^h  and  happy 
emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wistist,  and  moat 
Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  Thou,  the  elernal  and 
shortly  expected  Kln^,  sha!t  open  the  clonds  to  judge  ll»e 
several  kmgilit»mii  of  the  world,  and,  distributing;  national 
honors  and  rewards  lo  rcltt*i<ins  and  just  commonwealths, 
sliJift  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  prociainihig  thy 
universal  and  mild  monarchy  througli  heaven  and  eaHh  ; 
where  they  undoubtedly^  that  by  their  labors,  counsels, 
and  prayei*s,  have  b(;en  earnest  for  the  common  goud  of 
religion  and  their  countryj  shall  reeeive,  above  the  inferior 
ordera  of  the  blessed,  the  re^ul  addition  of  prineipalitieii, 
legions,  and  thn>nes  into  their  |Tlorious  titles,  and,  in 
supereniinence  of  heatitie  visi*»n,  progresHing  the  dateless 
and  irrevoluhle  circle  of  elernity,  shall  clasp  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and   hiisa,  in  overmeasure   for  ever," 

VoL  I  pp.  69,  70. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Milton^s  political 
treatises.  We  close  onr  brief  remarks  on  his  prose 
writings,  with  recommending  them  to  all  who  can  enjoy 
great  beauties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  and 
who  would  learn  the  compass,  energy,  and  richness  of 
our  language  ;  and  still  more  do  we  recommend  ihem  to 
J  hose,  who  desire  to  nourish  in  their  breast  niagnaniini- 
ty  of  senlimenr  and  an  nnqnenchahle  love  of  freedom. 
They  hear  tlie  impress  of  that  seal  by  which  genius  dis- 
tinguishes Its  productions  frora  works  of  learning  and 
taste.  The  great  ami  decisive  test  of  genius  is,  thai  it 
calls  forth  power  in  the  souls  of  others.  It  mn  merely 
givfes  knowledge,  but  breathes  energy.  There  are 
autiiors,    and    among   iho^e    Milton    holds    the    highest 
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fflnk,  if!  approacLmg  ^vlioiii  we  aje  conscious  of  an 
access  of  inlellectual  sU'ciigih.  A  'Virtue  goes  out" 
ffora  ihem.  We  discern  more  cleiirly,  not  merely  be- 
le  a  now  light  is  ilirown  over  objects,  but  because 
OWD  vision  is  strenglheticd.  Soiueliriies  a  singlu 
urord,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  genius,  goes  far  into  the 

A  hint,  a  sug;gestion,  an  undefined  delicacy  of  • 

I  press  ion,  teaches  more  ihiui  we  gallier  from  volumes 

'  less  gifted  men*     The  works  which  we  should  chiefly 

ludy,  are  not  liiose  which  contain  the  grealast  fund  of 

knowledge,  but  which  raise   us   into  sympathy  with  the 

utelleciual  energy  of  tlie  autlior,  and    ilnough  which 

great  mind  muliiplles  itself,  as  it  were,  in  lite  reader. 

Milton's   prose   works  are  inibued  as   really,  if  not  as 

lioroughly,  as  his  poetry,  with  this  quickening  power > 

Liid  they  will  richly  reward  those  who  are  receptive  of 

lis  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton  to  offer  a  few 
Bmarks  on   his  mornl  qualities.     His  moral  character 
ras  as  strongly  marked  as  his  intellectual,  and  it   may 
expressed  in   one  word,   magnnnimiti/.     It  was  in 
armony  with  his   poetry.     He  had  a  passionate  love 
the  higher,  mote  commanding,  and   majestic  virtues, 
and  fed  his  youthful   mind  with  meditations  on  the  per- 
Bctinn  of  n  humaji  being.     In  a  letter  written  to   an 
Han    friend  hclbre  his   thirtieth  year,   and   translated 
by  Hayley,  we  have  this  vivid  picture  of  his  aspirations 

tfter  virtue  ;  — 
*•  As  to  other  point?!,  what  God  may  have  determined 
>r  me  I  know  not  ;  but  this  1  know,  that  if  he  ever  in- 
[illed  an  intense  love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of 
ny  man,  he  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  CereSj  in  the  fa- 
le,  pursued  not  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keenness  of 
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inquiry,  than  1  day  and  night  the  idea  of  perfection 
Hence,  wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  falae  esti- 
mates of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire ,  in  sentiment, 
language,  and  conduct,  to  what  the  highest  wisdoiii, 
L^irongh  every  age,  haa  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to 
him  1  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of  necessary  attachment ; 
and  if  I  am  bo  influenced  by  nature  or  destiny,  that  by 
no  exertion  or  labors  of  my  own  I  may  exalt  myself  to  thid 
summit  of  worth  and  honor,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or 
earth  will  hinder  me  from  looking  'wilh  reverence  and  af- 
fection upon  those,  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glo- 
ry, or  appeared  engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  it." 

His  "  Comus  '*  was  written  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
and  on  reading  this  exquisite  work  our  admiration  is 
awakened,  not  so  much  by  observing  how  the  whole 
spirit  of  poetry  had  descended  on  him  at  that  early  age, 
as  by  witnessing  how  his  whole  youiJiful  soul  was  pene- 
trated j  awed,  and  lifted  up  by  the  austere  charms,  ^*  the 
radiant  light,"  the  invincible  power,  the  celestial  peace 
of  saintly  virtue.  He  reverenced  moral  purity  and  ele- 
vation, not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer  of 
intellect,  and  especially  of  the  higher  efforts  of  poetry. 
*'  I  was  confirmed j'*  he  says,  in  his  usual  noble  style, — 

•*  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  ;  that  he  who  would 
not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  lau- 
dable things,  ought  himself  to  he  a  true  poem  ;  that  is, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorahlest 
things;  not  jiresuming  to  sing  of  high  praises  of  heroic 
men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy." 

FoL  L  pp.  237,  238. 

We  learn  from  his  works,  that  he  used  hia  multifari- 
DU3  reading  to  build  up  within  himself  this  reverence 
for  virtue.  Ancient  history,  the  sublime  musings  of  ■ 
Plato,  and  the  heroic  self-abandonment  of  chivalry, 
joined  tlieir  influences  witli  prophets  and  apostles,  in 
binding  him  *' everlastingly  in  willing  homage"   to 
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^reif,  the  honorable,  and  ihe  lovely  in  charecter.  A 
'fmtrkable  passage  to  this  efleci^  we  tjtioie  froni  hig 
account  of  his  youth  ;  — 

'*  f  beiook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances, 

vhkh  recount,  in  solemn  cantog,  the  deeds  of  knighthood 

I  intmded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in 

J  rsoowD  over  all  Christendom.    There  I  read  it  in  the  outh 

J  of  <:very  knight,  that  he  should  defcnd  to  the  expense  of 

Li*  best  blood  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befell  hini,  the  honor 

ind  chastity  of  virgin  or  matrr^n  ;  from  whence  even  then 

learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  aure  must   be,  to 

jjie  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by  such  a  dear  ad- 

renture  of  themselves,  had  sworn So  that  even 

(lierw,  books  which  to  many  othei's  have  been  the  fu^t  of 
voutonne8!i  and  loose  livings  I  cannot  think  how,  unless 
by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  many  incitements, 
is  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfaist  observatioo 
virtue.** ->  Ta^  i  pp.  238,  239. 

All  Mihun's  habits  were  expressive  of  a  refined  and 
^f-deiiying  cliaracter.  When  charged  by  his  unprin- 
ipled  slanderers  with  licentious  habits,  he  tlaus  gives 

account  of  liib  morning  hours  ;  — 

''^  Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they  should  be,  at 

jlomc  ;  not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an   ir- 

egular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter  often  ere  the 

Kuind  of  liny  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  devotion  ;   in 

lumnicr  as  ofl  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much 

ardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to   be   read, 

Eill  the  attention  be  weary  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught; 

■heu  with  useful  and  generous  labors  preserving  the  body's 

leu  ft  h  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not 

jmpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion, 

jid  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  linn  hearts 

5ound  hodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations,  rather 

i  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the  enforce^ 

\  of  a  slavish  life."  —  Vai  I  p.  233. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness  and  loftiness  of 
Hilton's  virtue,  not  onlv  from  our  interest  in  the  sub* 
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ect,  but  that  wo  may  put  to  shame  and  silence,  those 
men   who  niake  genius  an  apolog)^  for  vice,  and  take 
llie  sacred  fire,  kindled  by  God  wiiljin  them,  to  inQanie  _ 
men^s  passions,  and  to  minister  to  a  vile  sensuality*  I 

I       We  see   Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in  his  fervent 
and  constant  attachment   to  liberty.     Freedom,  in  ail 
its  forms  and  branches,  was  dear  to  him,  but  especially 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  conscience  and  wor-  M 
ship,  freedom  to   seek,  profess,  and    propagate    truth.  ■ 
The    liberty    of    ordinary    politicians,    which    protects 
men ^3  outward  rights,  and  removes  restraints  from  the  fl 
pursuit  of  property  and  outward  good,  fell  very  short 
of  tlmt   for  which  Milion  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die. 

I  The  tyranny  which  he  hated  most  w^as  tliat,  which 
broke  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  com* 
muuity.     The  worst  feature  of  the  institutions  which 

/  he  assailed  was,  that  they  fettered  the  mind.  He  felt 
within  himself,  that  the  human  mtiid  had  a  principle  of 
perpetual  growth,  that  it  was  essentially  diflusive  and 
made  for  progress,  and  he  wished  every  chain  broken, 
that  it  might  run  the  race  of  truth  and  virtue  with 
increasing  ardor  and  success.  This  attachment  to  a 
spiritual  and  refined  freedom,  which  never  forsook  hiin 
in  tlie  hottest  controversies,  contributed  greatly  to  pre- 
lect his  genius,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibihty,  G'ora  - 
the  withering  and  jiolluting  influences  of  public  stationj  I 
and  of  I  lie  rage  of  parties.  It  ilirew  a  hue  of  poetry 
over  politics,  and  gave  a  sublime  reference  to  his  service 
of  die  commonwealth.  The  fact  that  Milton,  in  that 
stormy  day,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  public  office,  kept 
his  high  faculties  nndepraved,  was  a  proof  of  no  com- 
mon greatness*  Politics,  however  they  make  the  in-  _ 
lelleci   active,  sagacious,  and  mventive,  within  a 
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toiii  sphere,  generally  extinguish  lis  ibirsl  for  universal 
inilb,  paralyze  serilimeiu  and  imagination ^  corru|il  tlie 
siraplicity  of  the  mindj  destroy  that  confidence  in  lui- 
8pD  Tirtue,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  philanthropy. 
^■B  generous  sacrifices,  and   end  in  cold  and   pruderjl 
seliishiiess,     Milton  passed  through  a  revolution,  which, 
10  Its  last  stages  and  issue,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  damp 
emhusiasnn,  to  scatter  the  visions  of  hope,  and  to  infuse 
douhts  of  the  reality  of  virtuous  principle  ;  and  yet  the 
rdor,  and   moral  feelings  and  enthusiasm   of  Ids  youth  ' 
Dame  forth  unhurt,  and  even  exalted,  from  the  trial. 
Before  quitting  the  suhject  of  Milton's  devotion   to 
flibeny,  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  dial  he  wrote  his  cele-  ^ 
brated   '*  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"    after 
being  dislinctly  forewarned  by  his  physicians,  that  the 
^flect  of  tills  exertion  would  be  the  utter  loss  of  sight, 
reference  to  this  part   of  his  history,  in  a  short. 
)jeijcal  effusion,  is  too  characteristic  lo  be  withheld*    It 
inscribed  to  Cyriac   Skinner,  the  friend  to  whom  he 
ippears  to  have  confided  his  lately  discovered  ''  Trea- 
llise  on  Christian  Doctrine**^ 

•*  Cyriac,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 
po  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
"erefl  of  light,  tlieir  seeing  have  forgot, 
Nor  to  their  idle  orUs  duth  sight  appear 
[Of  s>un«  or  moon,  or  star»  throughout  the  year. 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven*8  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  bIiII  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward*     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience.  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
la  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
^^     ThiJi  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain 
^B  mask, 

^H    Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide/* 

L      ^"" 
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We  see  Miltujrs  magimntjiiity  in  Ute  circuiiislanccs 
under  whicli  '^  Panidisc  Lost'*  was  wntten.  It  was  nol 
(11  prosperity,  In  Imnor,  and  amidst  iriuinplis,  but  in 
l.disappointment,  desertion,  and  in  what  the  woHtl  caUs 
disgrace,  that  he  composed  that  work.  The  cause,  wiili 
which  he  had  identified  himself,  had  failed.  His  friends 
were  scattered  ;  iiberty  was  trodden  under  fool  ;  and 
her  devoted  champion  was  a  by- word  among  the  tri- 
umplianl  royalists.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  irne 
greatness  lo  glorify  itself  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate 
and  execute  vast  enterprises  m  defeat.  Milton,  fallen 
in  outward  condition,  afflicted  with  blindness,  disap- 
pointed in  his  best  hopes,  applied  himself  with  charac- 
lerislic  energy  to  the  suhlimcst  achievement  of  intellect 
solacing  himself  with  great  thoughts,  with  splendid  crea- 
tions, and  w^itli  a  proplieiic  confidence,  that,  however 
neglected  in  his  own  age,  he  was  framing  in  his  works  a 
bond  of  union  and  fellowship  with  the  illnsirious  spirits 
of  a  brighter  day.  We  delight  to  cotrtemplate  him  rii 
his  retreat  and  last  years.  To  the  j^assing  spectaior, 
he  seemed  fallen  and  forsaken,  and  his  blindness  was 
reproached  as  a  judgment  from  God.  But  though 
sightless,  he  lived  in  light.  His  inward  eye  ranged 
through  universal  nature,  and  his  imaghiation  s!ied  on 
it  brighter  beams  than  the  sun.  Heaven,  and  hell,  and 
paiadise  were  open  to  hira.  He  visited  past  ages,  and 
gntliered  round  liim  ancient  sages  and  heroes,  pro}>hets 
and  apostles,  brave  knights  and  gifted  bards.  As  he 
looked  forward,  ages  of  liberty  dawned  and  rose  to  his 
view,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to  bequeath  to  them 
an  inheritance  of  genius,  "^  which  would  not  fade  away," 
and  wus  to  live  in  the  nir^mnry,  reverence,  and  love,  of 
remotest  genetatlons. 
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We  have  enlarged  on    Milroji's  tliaracier,  not  only 

iroin  llie  jileasiire  of  paying  that  sacred  debt  wliich  the 

owes  to  him  who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it, 

jt  from  an  apprGhensioii  that  Mthon  has  not  yet  reaped 

due  harvest  of  esteem  and  veneration.     Tlie  mists 

bhich   the  prejudices  and   bigotry  of  Johnson  spread 

l>rcr  lijs  bright  name,  are  jiol  yet  wholly  scattered ,  ilioiigh 

BSt  [)35stng  away*     We  wish  not  to  disparage  Johnson, 

Ve  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man 

Uie  manei  of  another.     But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and 

other   illustrious  namesi   lo    say,   that  Johnson  has 

iiled  of  the  highest  end  of  biogrsiphy,  which  is  to  give 

[iimortality  to  virtue,  and  to  call  forth  fervent  admira* 

lion  towards  tliose  who  have  shed  splendor  on  past  ages* 

I  We  acquit  Job  is  on,  however,  of  intentioiiaJ  misrcpre- 

aatalion.    He  did  not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton. 

We  doubt  whether  two  other  minds,  liaving  so  little  in 

Peoiiimoa  as  those  of  which  w^e  are  now  speaking,  can  be 

found  in  tlie  higher  walks  of  literature.     Johnson  was 

great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere  was  compam- 

ti%ely  **  of  the  earth,"  whilst   Milton's  was  only  inferior 

to  that  of  angels.     It  was  customary,  in  the  day  of 

Ijoiinsoo^s  glory,  to  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a 

Blighty,  but  still  an  earth-born  race.     Milton  we  should 

Itank*  among  seraphs.     Johnson's  mind  acted  chiefly  on 

niaii's  actual  condition,  on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the 

springs   of  human   action,   on   the  passions  which  now 

igitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly   to  have  dreamed 

rf  a  higher  state  of  t!ie  human  mind  than  was  tlien  ex- 

liibited.      Milton,  on  ihe  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep, 

^'el  calm  love  of  moral   grjnidcur   and   celestial  purity. 

le  thought,  not  so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  hd 

III  become.     His  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to  him 
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of  a  higher  corjtJitiofj  of  lutmanity,  and  to  promote  this 
he  thirsie^I  ami  ioil(xl  for  freedom,  as  the  element  for  tbo 
growth  and  iiiipioveineiil  of  his  nature.  —  In  religion 
Jolaison  was  gloomy  and  incliocd  to  superstition,  and 
on  the  sulijet:i  of  governmciit  leaned  towards  absolute 
power ;  and  the  idea  of  reforming  eidier,  never  entered 
his  mind  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it.  The  church 
and  the  civil  polity,  under  which  he  hved,  seemed  to  Mm 
perfect,  unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the  former 
would  be  improved  by  a  larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites 
and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the 
pieseiil  foinis  of  religion  and  government  marks  his 
works.  Hence  we  find  so  liille  in  his  writings  which  is 
eleciric  and  souI-kindling,  and  wduch  gives  the  reader  a 
consciousness  of  being  made  for  a  state  of  loftier  thought 
and  feeling  than  the  present.  Milton's  wliole  soul,  on  the 
contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legitimacy,  ■ 
hereditary  faith,  and  servile  reverence  for  established 
power.  He  could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men 
Imd  bowed  for  ages.  *'  Reformation  "  was  die  first  word 
of  public  warning  which  broke  from  his  youtliful  lips, 
and  die  hope  of  it  was  the  solace  of  his  declining  yeaiis. 
The  difference  between  Milton  and  Johnson  may  be 
traced,  not  only  in  these  great  features  of  mind,  but  in 
their  whole  characters.  Milton  was  refined  and  spirit- 
ual in  his  habitSi  temperate  almost  to  abstemiousness, 
and  refreshed  himself  after  inlellectiml  eflbrt  by  music. 
Johnson  inclined  to  more  sensual  delights.  MiUon  waa 
exquisilety  alive  to  the  oulw^ard  creation,  to  sounds, 
imotions,  and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Johnson,  through  defect  of  physical  orgauizaiinn,  if  not 
tlirough  deeper  deficiency,  had    little  susceptibility   of 
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these  pure  and  deltcnte  pleasures,  and  would  not  Imve 
exchanged  the  Strand  for  the  vnle  of  Tempo  or  the 
gu'deas  of  the  Hcsperides,     How  coy  Id  Johnson   be 
just  to  Milton  !     The  comparison,  winch  we  have  in- 
stituted, has  compelled  ns  to  notice  Johnson's  defects,  j 
Bui  vre  trust  we  are  not  blind  to  his  merits*     His  stately 
marchi  his  pomp  and  power  of  language,  his  strength 
of  thought,  his   reverence   for  virtue  and    religion,   his 
vigorous  logic,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  insight  into  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  the  solemn  pathos  which 
occasionally  pervades  his   descriptions  of  life  and  his 
Teferences  to  lus  own   history,    command    our  willing 
admiraiion.     That  he  wanted   enthusiasm  and  creative 
iinagination    and    lofty   sentioient,    was    not    his    fault* 
We  do  not  hlame  him  for  not  being  Milton*     We  love 
uitellectual  power   in  all  il^  forms,   and   delight  in  ihdl 
variety  of  mind.     We  blame  him  only  that  his  passions,  [ 
prejudicesj  and  bigoUy  engaged  him  in  the  unworthy 
task  of  obscuring  the  brighter  glory  of  one  of  the  most  j 
gifted  and  virtuous  men*     We  woitld  even  treat  what! 
we  deem  the  faults  of  Johnson  with  a  tenderness  ap-*! 
pruaching  respect ;  for  tijey  were  results,  to  a  degree] 
^Uch  man  caiuiot  estimate,   of  a   diseased,    irritable,  , 
nervous,  unhappy  physical  temperament,  and  belonged/ 
to  the  body  more  than  to  the  mind.     We  only  ask  ihe^ 
friends  of  genius  not   to  put  then-  faith  in  Johnson^'s 
delioeations   of  it.     His  biographical   works  are  tinged  i 
with  his  notoriously  strong  prejtidiees,   and,  of  all  his 
**  Lives,"  we  hold  that  of  Milton  to  be  the  most  apoc* 
rjrphal. 

We  hero  close  our  general  remarks  on  Milton's  rn* 
iellectual  and  moral  qualities.  We  venerate  him  as  a 
fQ&n  of  genius,  but  still  more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity 
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and  Christian  virtue,  who  regarded  genius  and  poctrj 
as  sacred  gifts,  iiii parted  to  him,  not  lo  amuse  men  oi 
to  build  up  a  repuiution,  but  lliat  he  niigJit  f]ujL'kcu  and 
caJl  fordi  what  was  great  ajid  divine  in  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  might  secure  the  only  true  fame,  the  admi* 
ration  of  minds  which  his  writings  were  to  kindle  and 
exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  newly  dis 

covered  **  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine."  This 
work,  we  have  said,  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  char* 
acter  of  its  author.  From  its  very  naiure,  it  cannot 
engage  and  Gx  general  attention.  It  consists  very 
much  of  collections  of  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  bow- 
ever  exciting  in  their  proper  places,  are  read  wiUi  little 
tliought  or  emotion  when  taken  from  their  ordinary 
connexion,  and  marshalled  under  systematic  heads. 
Milton  aims  to  give  us  the  doctrines  of  revelation  in 
its  own  words.  We  have  them  in  a  phraseology  long 
familiar  to  us,  and  we  are  disappointed  ;  for  we  expected 
to  see  them,  not  in  die  language  of  d^e  Bible,  but  as 
existing  in  the  mind  of  Mikon,  nmdified  by  his  peculiar 
intellect  and  sensibility ,  combined  and  en  j  bo  died  witli 
his  various  knowledge,  illustrated  by  the  analogies, 
brightened  by  the  new  lights,  and  tdotlied  with  the 
associations,  with  which  they  were  siuTounded  by  this 
gifted  man.  We  hoped  to  see  these  doctrines  as  tliey 
were  viewed  by  MiUon  in  his  moments  of  solemn  feel- 
ing and  deep  contemplation,  when  they  per\uded  and 
moved  his  whole  soul.  Still  diere  are  passages  iir 
which  Milton *s  mind  is  laid  open  to  us.  We  refer 
to  the  parts  of  the  work,  where  ilie  peculiarity  of  his 
opinions  obliges  him  to  state  his  reasons  for  adopting 
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and  those  we  value  highly  for  the  vigor  and  In- 
dependence of  inielleet  with  wliicii  they  are  unprcsstd* 
The  work  ts  plain  ojid  unaiiibiiious  in  style.  Its  char- 
acteristics are  a  calm  earnestness^  and  that  profound 
yeoeratioa  for  Scripture,  which  certain  dcnominauons 
of  Christians,  who  have  httle  congeniality  with  Milton, 
seem  to  claim  as  a  monopoly. 

His  introdyction  is  w^ortJiy  every  man's  attention,  as 
a  deliberate,  mild  assertion  of  the  dearest  right  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  of  free  inquiry* 

"  If  I  comraunicato  the  result  of  my  inqinries  1o  the 
world  at  large  ;  if,  as  God  is  my  witness^  it  he  with  a 
friendly  and  benignant  feeling  towards  mankind^  that  1 
readily  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to  what  I 
esteem  my  best  and  riche^^t  pos.^cssion,  I  hope  to  meet 
with  a  candid  reception  from  all  parties,  and  that  nor>e  at 
least  will  take  unjyst  offence,  even  though  iniiny  thirigs 
should  be  brought  to  lights  which  will  at  once  he  seen  to 
differ  from  certain  received  opinions.  I  earnestly  beseech 
all  lovers  of  truth,  not  to  cry  out  that  the  chnrch  is  thrown 
into  confusion  by  that  freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry, 
which  is  granted  to  the  schools^  and  ought  certainly  to  be 
refused  to  no  believer,  since  we  are  ordered  to  prove  all 
ikin^B^  and  aince  the  daily  progress  of  the  light  of  truth  la 
productive^  far  less  of  disturbance  to  the  church,  than  of 
illumination  and  edilication.** —  VoL  /  pp,  5,  6, 

**  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it  appear  from  the 
opinioDs  I  shall  be  found  to  have  advanced,  whether  new 
or  old,  of  how  much  conseqtience  to  the  Christian  religion 
m  the  liberty  J  not  only  of  winnowing  and  sifting  every 
doctrine,  but  also  of  thinking  and  even  writing  res^pect- 
ing  it,  according  to  our  individual  faith  and  persuaf^ton  ; 
an  inference  which  will  be  stronger  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  and  importance  of  those  opinions,  or  rather  in  pro- 
piirtion  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  the  abundant 
testimony  of  which  they  rest.  Without  thifl  liberty  there 
ia*  neither  religion  nor  goiripcl,  —  force  atone  pre  vails «  by 
'lich  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  Christian  religion  in  be 
Ipportrd.  Without  this  liberty  we  are  still  enslaved, 
Oot  indeed,  as  foruierly,  under  (ho  divine  law,  but,  what 
4* 
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19  worst  or  all,  under  the  law  of  man,  or,  to  speak   more 

ti'tily,  under  a  barbarous  tyranny." —  Vol.  L  pp.  7,8. 

On   ibat  great  subject,  the  character  of  God,  Milton 

has  given  Jiothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  except 

thai  he  is  iiiore  disposed,  tliaii  Christians  In  general,  to 

conceive  of  tlie   Supreme  Being  under  the  forms  and 

alTectioiis  of  human  nature- 

**  If  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the  members  and 
form  of  man,  why  should  we  bo  afraid  of  attributing  to 
him  what  he  attributes  to  himself,  »o  lung  as  what  is  im- 
perfection and  w^eakneaa,  when  viewed  in  reference  to 
ourselves^  be  considered  as  most  complete  and  excellent 
whenever  it  ia  imputed  to  God,"—  Vol,  L  p.  23. 

Milton  is  not  the  first  Christian  who  has  thought  to 
render  the  Supreme  Being  more  interesiing  by  giving 
him  human  shape.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  expe- 
dient* To  spiritualize  our  conceptions  of  him  seems 
to  us  the  true  process  for  strengthening  our  intimacy 
witli  him ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  him  as 
immediately  present  to  our  minds.  As  far  as  we  give 
him  a  material  form,  wc  must  assign  to  him  a  place,  and 
tnat  place  will  almost  necessarily  be  a  distant  one,  and 
thus  we  shall  remove  him  from  tlie  soul,  whirl i  is  his 
true  temple.  Besides,  a  definite  form  clashes  with 
God^s  infinity,  which  is  his  supreme  distinction  and  on 
no  account  to  be  obscured  ;  for,  strauge  as  it  tnay  seem 
to  those  who  know  not  ihcir  own  nature,  this  incom- 
prehensible attribute  is  that  which  above  all  things 
constitutes  the  correspondence  or  adaptation,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  God  to  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  God's  efficiency,  Milton  siremiously 
maintains  human  freedom,  in  opposition  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  j>rcdesttnaiion.  He  nmi mains,  that 
God^s  decrees  do  not  encroach  on  moral  hberty  ;  for 
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our  free  agency  is  ihe  very  object  decreed  and  predes- 
tined by  ihe  Creator.     He  maintains,  tliat  some  of  llit 
passages   of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  election,  are  to 
be  understood  of  an  election  to  outward  privileges,  not 
10  everlasting  life  ;  and  that  in  otlier  texts,  wliicli  relale 
to  the  fnliire   state,  the  election  spoken  of  is  not   an 
arbitrary  choice    of  individuals,   but  of  that    class    or 
descriptions  of  persons,  be  it  large  or  small,  who  shall 
comply  widi  the  prescribed  terms  of  salvation  ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  conditional,  not  an  absolute  electionj  and 
surh  dial  every  individual,  if  he  will,  may  be  included 
ill  it.     Millon  has  so  far  lold  us  truth.     We  wish   tliat 
we   could  add,  that  tie  had  thrown  new  Jighi  on  free 
agency.     This  great  subject  has  indeed   bafiled  as  yet 
the  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems  now  to  be  consigned, 
Willi  other  sublime  topics,  under  the  sweeping  denomi- 
nation of  *'  metaphysics,''  to  general  neglect.     But  let 
ii  not  be  given  up  in   despair.     The  time  is  coming, 
when  the  human  intellect  is  to  strike  into  new  fields, 
and   to   view   itself  and    its   Creator  and   the    universe 
from  new    positions,   and    we    trust,   ilial   the  darkness 
wittch  has  so  long  himg  over  our  moral  nature  will  be 
gradually  dispersed.       This    attribute   of  fyaa^^eney,^ 
through  which  an  intelligent  being  is  strictly  and  prop-  1 
erly  a  cause,  an  agent,  an  originator  of  uioial  good  or  ^ 
moral  evil,  and  QOtamere  machine,  delermined  by  out-  r^ 
ward  influencesj  or  by  a  secret,  yet  resistless  efficiency  1 
of  God,  which  virtually  makes  Him  the  author  and  solo    I 
otitbor  of  all  human  actions,  —  this  moral  freedom,  wliich    ^ 
is  the  best  image  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity, 
seems  To  us  the  noblest  object  of  philosophical  inves- 
Ciption.l    However  questioned  and  darkenort  b)  n  host 
ot  metaphysicians,  it  is  recognised  in  tlie  common  con* 
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sciousness 
respoiisiblliiy 


of  every  buman  being.     It  is  the  ground  of 


ibe  fo  on  la  in  of  moral  feeling.     1 1  Is  m* 
ill  mom]  jud^meots  and  iinectioiis,  ajid  thus 


I 


volved   in 

gives  to  social  life  its  whole  interest ;  whilst  il  is  tlie 
chief  tie  between  tlie  soul  and  its  Creator.  The  fact 
that  philosopiicrs  have  attem|iled  to  discard  free  agency 
from  I  heir  exjdanalions  of  oioral  pbeuoniena,  and  to 
subject  all  human  action  to  necessity,  to  mechanical 
causes >  or  other  exlraneous  inlluencfis,  is  proof  enough, 
that  ibe  science  of  the  mind  has  as  yet  penetrated  little 
beneath  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of  die  soul  are  sliU 
unexidored. 

JMikon  naturally  passes  from  bis  chapter  on  the  Su- 
preme Being,  to  die  consideration  of  diose  topics  which 
have  always  been  connected  wiUi  this  part  of  tbeology ; 
we  memi,  die  character  of  Jesus  Chris!,  and  die  nature 
of   the    Holy    Spirit.     All   oiu'   readers   are   probably  ■ 
aware,  diat  Milion  has  here  declared  binisclf  an  And-    " 
irinitarian^    ajid    strenuously    asserted     die    aO'ict    and   _ 
proper  uiiily  of  God.     His  cbapie?  on  ''  The   Son  of  ■ 
God"   is   the  most    elaborate  one   in   ilic  work.     His 
"Prefatory  Hemarks'Vare  highly  interesting,  as  joining 
with  a  manly  assintton  of  Iiis  right,  aii  aOectionaie  desire 
to  conciliate  tlie  Chrisdans  from  whom  he  dilTered.  M 

•*  I  cannot  enter  itpon  stibjectj^  of  so  much  diHieidty  as 
the  Sort  of  G>hI  and  the  Hoh/  Spirit,  wilh<mt  a^iain  pre- 
misingf  a  tew  introductory  words.  If  indeed  1  were  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  rer|nirea  implicit 
obedience  to  its  creed  on  all  points  of  ttiith,  I  should  have 
acquiesced  from  education  or  habit  in  its  simple  decTee 
and  authority,  even  thongh  il  denies  that  the  doctrint:  of 
the  Trinity,  aa  now  received,  is  capable  of  1  icing  proved 
trom  any  p!isso;;e  of  Seripture.  But  sinre  I  enrcdl  my- 
self amonrr  the  number  of  tho»e  who  acknowledge  Ihe 
Word  of  Gud  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  ad- 
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what  appears  to  mc  much  more  clc:irly  deducible 
•Ota  the    Holy  Scriptures  than   the  comim>niy  received 
0,  I  see  no  roason  why  any  one,  who  bekinga  to  the 
Proteataot  or  Reformed  Chwrch,  and  proJessea  to 
mcknowledge  the  same  rule  of  thlth  as  myf^elf,  should  take 
ofTence  at  my  freedom,  particularly  as  I   impose  my  au* 
thority  on  no  one,  but  merely  propose  what  I  think  more 
orthy  of  belief  than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation* 
only  entreat,  that  my  readers  will  ponder  and  examine 
ly  statements  in  a  spirit  which  desires  to  discover  notli-  , 
ig  but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind   free  from   prejudice, 
or,  without  intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scrip* 
urc,  which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I  only  take  upon 
Aelf  to  refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the  oc^ 
m  requireSj  conformably  to  my  right,  or  rather  to  my 
,  as  a  man.     If  indeed  those,  with  whom  T  have  to 
contend,  were   able   to   produce   direct  attestation  from 
Heaven  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse,  it 
would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to  venture  to  raise,  I 
do  not  say  a  clamor,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur  against  it. 
But,    inasmuch  as  they  can  lay  claim   to   nothing  more 
than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that  spiritual  illumination 
which  is  common  to  all,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they 
should  on   their  part    allow  the  privileges  of  diligent  re- 
search and   free  discussion  to  another  inquirer,   who  iii 
eeekjug  truth  through  the  same  means  and  in  the  same 
way  as  themselves,  and  whose  desire  of  benefiting  man- 
kind is  equal  to  their  own/*^  Vol.  I,  pp.  103-  105, 

Milton  leaches,   that   the    Son   of  God   is  a   distinc 
being  from  God,  and  inferior  to  him,  thai  he  existed  I 
before  the  world  was   made,  that  he  is  the  first  of  the 
creation   of  God,   and   that  afterwards  all   other  thing*  j 
were  made  by  him,  as  the  instrument  or  minister  of  his 
Fatlier-     He  maintains,  in  agreement  with  Dr,  Clarke, 
that  the   Holy  Spirit  is  a  person,   an  intelligent  agent, 
but  created  and  inferior  to  God.     This  opinion  of  Mil- 
loo  is   the  more   remnrkabli>,   because   he  admits,  that, 
the  lime  of  Christ,  the  Jews,  though  acctislomed 
"to  the  phrase.  Holy  Spirit,  never  attached  to  it   the 
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idea  of  personality,  and  llmt,  both  in  the  Old  and   the 
New  Testament,  it  is  often  used  to  express  God  him- 


iolf,  or  hi 


and 


icpress 


J  or  tits  power  and  agency.  It  is  strange,  tliat,  after 
diese  concessions,  lie  could  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
giving  a  figumtive  iniefpretation  lo  tlje  few  passages 
in  die  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  Holy  Spiril 
as  a  person* 

We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  a  sketch  of 
Milton's  strong  reasoniDg  against  the  supreme  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must,  however,  pause  a  momom 
to  tiiauk  God  that  lie  has  raised  up  -this  illustrious  ad* 
vocate  of  tlie  long  obscured  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity.  We  ran  now  bring  forward  the  three  greatest 
and  noblest  minds  of  modern  times,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  wimesses  to  that  Cireat  TniUi, 
of  which,  in  an  humbler  and  narrower  spliere,  we  de- 
ire  to  be  the  defenders.  Our  Trttiiiarian  adversaries 
are  jierpetually  rhiging  in  our  ears  the  names  of  Falliers 
ajid  Reformers.  We  take  Milton,  Locke,  and  Ne\vtorj, 
and  place  diem  in  oiu*  front,  and  want  no  others  lo 
oppose  to  die  whole  arra)'  of  great  names  on  the  oppo* 
site  side.  Before  these  iutellectua]  suns,  the  stars  of 
self-uamed  Ortliodoxy  "  Jnde  Uieir  diminished  beads*'* 
To  tliese  eminent  men  God  communicated  such  tm- 
usual  uieasures  of  light  and  mental  energy,  tliat  theur  j 
names  spring  up  spontaneously,  when  we  think  er 
would  speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  Their 
tlieologicai  opinions  were  the  fruits  of  patient,  profound > 
reverent  study  of  die  Scriptures.  They  came  to  this 
'  work  witli  minds  not  narrowed  by  a  teclinical,  profes- 
sional education,  but  arcustoined  to  broad  views,  to  the 
widest  range  of  diought.  They  were  shackled  by  no 
farty  connexions.     They  were  warped  by  no  clerical 
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iQiii  atid  strbdued  by  no  clericaJ  liraidity.  Tliev 
to  ibis  sirlijeci  in  llie  fulness  of  ilieir  streng;ili. 
with  free  minds  open  lo  Imih,  and  witli  unstained 
ptrjty  of  life.  Thejr  cam©  to  ii  in  an  age,  when  tlm 
docrtrine  of  ihe  Trinity  wns  instilled  by  education,  and 
upheld  by  the  authority  uf  the  eluireh,  and  by  penaJ 
!&ws*  And  \fhat  did  these  great  and  good  men,  whose 
imeUeetnul  energy  and  love  of  triitli  have  made  dieiii 
tbd  chief  benefactors  of  ihe  human  mind,  wliatj  we  ask, 
did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ?  a  triple  divinit)^  ? 
tliree  mlinite  agents  ?  diree  infinite  objects  of  worship  ? 
tbree  persons,  each  of  whom  possesses  his  own  distinct 
offioesi  and  yet  shares  equally  in  the  godhead  with  the 
rest  ?  No !  Scripture  joined  with  nature  and  with 
thai  secret  voice  in  the  heart,  which  even  idolatry  could 
ooEt  alwavs  stirte,  and  taught  thcui  lo  bow  revereuily 
before  the  One  Infinite  Fetlier,  and  to  ascribe  to  him 
alone,  supreme,  self-exislent  divinity.  —  Our  principal 
olsject  m  these  remarks  has  been  lo  sliow,  that,  as  far 
as  great  names  are  argujuents,  the  cause  of  Anti-trini- 
lariaujsm,  or  of  God's  proper  Unity,  is  supportetl  hy 
ihfi  stjt)nge!»t.  But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  ^tiv^  tliai  we 
putUltle  trust  m  these  fasliionable  proofs.  The  chief 
ir^  of  great  names  in  religious  controversy  is,  to 
balance  and  noutiultze  one  another,  dtat  the  nnawed 
and  tmfettered  mind  may  think  and  judge  wlih  a  due 
self-reverence,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountable- 
ness  lo  God  alone. 

We   have    called    Milton    an    Anti-trmilariun,       But 
we  have  no  desire  to  ideniify  him  with  any  sect.     Hi 
raind  «ras  too  independent  and  tniiversal  lo  narrow  itsell 
to  htiman  creeds   and   parties.     He  is  supposed  to  iuive 
8e|Humicd  faim&elf,  In  his  last  years,  from  all  the  dencini* 
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iiaiions  arourd  him ;  aod,  were  he  now  living,  we  are 
not  sure  that  he  vvotild  find  one,  to  whitli  he  wotild  be 
slrongly  at ti acted.  He  would  |>robably  stand  fii*st 
among  that  class  of  Christians,  more  numerous  dian  is 
supposed,  and,  we  hope,  increasing,  who  are  too  jealous 
of  die  rights  of  die  iniod,  and  loo  dissatisfied  widi  ihe 
clashing  systems  of  die  age,  lo  attach  dicmselves  closely 
to  any  parly  ;  in  whom  the  present  improved  state  of 
dieoiogy  has  created  a  consciousness  of  defect,  rather 
Uian  the  iriinnph  of  actiuisition  ;  who,  however  partial 
lo  their  own  creed,  cannot  persuade  themselves,  that 
it  is  the  ultimate  atiaininent  of  die  human  mind,  ai}d 
that  distant  ages  will  repeat  its  arucles  as  reverendy 
as  the  Cadiolics  do  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  who  contend 
earnestly  for  free  ini[yiry,  not  because  all  who  inquire 
will  think  as  dmy  do,  but  because  some  at  least  may  be 
expected  to  outstrip  them,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher 
irutJi.  With  this  uauieless  and  spreading  class  we 
have  strong  sympadiies.  We  want  new  light,  and  care 
not  whence  it  comes  ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  majiifestation 
of  Christianity,  as  would  throw  all  present  systems  into 
obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which  Milton  will  proba- 
bly staitle  a  majority  of  readers,  He  is  totally  opposed, 
as  were  most  of  the  auctcnt  philosophers,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God ^5  creaiing  the  universe  out  of  nntlnng. 
He  maintains,  diat  tliere  can  be  no  action  without  a 
passive  material  ou  which  the  act  is  exerted,  and  Uiat 
accordingly  the  world  was  fituned  out  of  a  preexistenl 
matter.  To  the  question,  What  and  whence  is  this 
[U'imary  uiatter  ?  he  atjswers.  It  is  from  God,  '^  an  efflux 
of  d)e  Deity."    *'  It  proceeded  from  God,"  and  conse* 
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qiienUy  no  addiuoimJ  cxisience  was  produced  by  crea- 
tion, nor  is  mattt^r  capable  of  amiihilalion.  A  specimen 
of  his  speculations  on  iliis  subject,  is  given  in  the  fol- 
io wbg  quoiaiioii. 

"  It  is  clear  then,  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  mat- 
ter of  some  kind  or  other.  For,  since  action  and  passion 
'•re  relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no  agent  can 
act  externally,  unless  there  be  some  patient,  such  as  nmt- 
ter,  it  ap|>ear9  impossible  that  God  coold  have  created  tliis 
world  out  of  nothing  ;  not  from  any  defect  of  power  on 
his  part,  but  because  it  was  necessary  that  something 
libould  have  previously  existed  capable  of  receiving  pas- 
fiively  the  exertion  of  tlvc  divine  eflicacy.  Since,  there- 
fore, both  Scripture  and  reason  concur  in  pronouncing 
that  all  these  tilings  were  made,  not  out  ot^  nothing,  hut 
out  of  matter,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  matter  must 
either  have  always  existed  independently  of  God,  or  have 
originated  from  God  at  some  particular  point  of  time. 
That  matter  should  have  been  always  independent  of  God, 
(seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  principle,  dependent  on 
the  Deity,  and  subservient  to  him  ;  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  as  in  number,  considered  abstractly^  so  also  in  lime 
or  eternity,  there  is  no  inherent  force  or  efficacy,)  that 
matter,  I  say,  should  have  existed  of  itself  from  all  eter- 
nity, is  inconceivable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  did  nut 
eiifit  from  all  eternity,  it  is  diibc!ult  to  understand  from 
whence  it  derives  its  origin.  There  remains,  therefore, 
but  on«  solution  of  the  ditBcuIty,  fur  whicli  moreover  we 
have  the  authority  of  Scripture,  namely,  that  all  things  arc 
of  God."—  Fo/.  I,  pp.  2,%,  237. 

This  doctrine  natyrally  led  Mihon  to  another  ;  viz. 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposed  distinction 
between  body  and  soul ;  for,  if  matter  is  an  ^^  efflux  of 
tlic  Deity,"  it  is  plainly  susceptible  of  intellectual  fnnc' 
lions.     Accordingly  our  author  allirms,  — 

*'  Tbat  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and  properly 
one  and  individual,  not  compound  or  separable,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  ctjuuiion  ojunion,  made  up  find  fiamed  of 
iwo  distinct  and  different  natures,  aa  of  soul  and  body, 
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—  but  the  whole  man  Is  soul,  and  the  soul  man ;  that   ia 

to  say,  a  body,  or  subBtanci?,  iuilivldy&l,  animated,  sen«i* 
live,  and  ratkmal/' —  Voi  J.  pp.  250,  25K 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  **  Paradise  Lost,'^ 
wliich  we  have  admired  aa  poetry,  was  deemed  by  Mil- 
ton sound  philosopliy. 

*'0  Adam,  One  Ahnighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  tnatier  atl. 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life  : 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituouH,  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending, 
Kiich  iti  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  body  itp  to  spii-it  irorA",  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leases 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes  ;   flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed. 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 
To  inieUectuaU' —  Par,  LosL  B.  F.  lines  469-486, 

These  speculations  of  Milton  wiil  be  received  in  this 
age  with  more  favor,  or  with  less  aversion,  than  in  hia 
own  ;  for,  from  the  time  of  Locke,  the  discussions  of 
philosophers  have  tended  to  unsettle  ow  notions  of  mat* 
ter,  and  no  man  Is  hardy  enough  now  to  say  what  it 
is,  or  what  ri  may  not  be-  The  idealism  of  Berkeley^ 
though  it  has  nevei*  organized  a  sect,  has  yet  sensibly 
influenced  the  modes  of  thinking  among  metaphysicians; 
anil  the  coincidence  of  ibis  system  with  the  theory  of 
certain  Hindoo  philosophers  may  lead  us  to  suspect^ 
that  it  contains  some  great  latent  truth,  of  which  the 
Kuropnan  and  Hindoo  intellect,  so  generally  at  vari- 
ance, have  caught  a  glimpse.  Matter  rs  indeed  a  Pro- 
teus, which  escapes  us  at  tlie  moment  we  hope  to  seiae 
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Priestley  was  anxious  to  make  the  soul  material ; 

'buCy  for  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  change  matter 
Croni  ai  substance  into  a  power,  tliat  is,  into  no  matter 
al  aU  ;  so  that  he  destroyed,  hi  attempting  to  diiluse  iu 
We  luve  thrown  out  these  remarks,  to  rescue  Milton's 
memory  from  the  unputation,  which  he  was  the  last 
maa  to  deserve,  of  irreverence  towards  God  ;  for  of  this 
some  will  deem  him  guilty  in  tracing  matter  to  the 
Deity  as  its  fountain.  Matter,  which  seems  to  common 
people  so  intelligible,  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  We 
know  it  only  by  its  relation  to  mind,  or  as  an  assem-^ 
blage  of  powers  to  awaken  certain  sensations.  Of  its 
relation  to  God,  we  may  be  said  to  know  nothing.  Per- 
iiaps,  ts  knowledge  advances,  we  shall  discover,  tliat 
the  Creator  is  bound  to  his  works  by  stronger  and  more 
intiiMate  ties,  than  we  now  imagine.  We  do  not  dieoi 
quarrel  witli  such  suggestions  as  Milton^s,  though  we] 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  fol- 
lows out  such  doubtful  speculations. 

Mthon  neKt  proceeds  to  die  consideration  of  man^s 
state  in  Paradise,  and,  as  marriage  \v^s  the  only  social 
relation  tlien  subsisting,  he  introduces  here  his  views  of 
that  institution,  and  of  polygamy  and  divorce.  These 
views  show,  if  not  the  soundness,  yet  the  cbaractenslic 
independence  of  his   mind.     No   part  of  his   book  has 

I  given  such  offence  as  his  doctrine  of  the  lawfdncss  of 

I  polygamy,  and  yet  nowhere  is  he  less  liable  to  reproach. 

rit  b  plain  that  his  error  was  founded  on  his  reverence 
for  Scripture.  He  saw  that  polygamy  was  allowed  to 
the  best  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  patriarchs  be- 
fore the  law,  who,  he  says,  were  the  objects  of  God's 
special  favor,  and  to  eminent  individuals  in  subsequent 
ages  ;  and,  finding  no  prohibition  of  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
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lament^  he  believed}  that  not  only  holy  raen  would  be 
inuluced,  but  Scripture  dishonoreii,  by  pronouncrng  it 
morally  evil.  We  are  aware  that  some  will  say,  rliat 
llie  practice  is  couclemned  in  the  New  Testaineui ;  and 
we  grant  ilmt  it  is  censured  by  implication  in  these 
words  of  Christy  ''  Wliosoever  shall  ]>ut  away  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  foruicauou,  and  shall  marry  aiiotiier, 
committeth  adultery,"  *  But  we  believe  it  to  be  an 
indisputable  fact,  that,  ahlioiigh  Christianity  was  first 
preaclied  iu  Asia,  which  had  been  from  the  earliest 
ages  the  seat  of  polygamy,  die  Apostles  never  de» 
nonnccd  it  as  a  crime,  and  never  required  dieir  con- 
verts to  put  away  all  wives  but  one-  **  What  then  ?  " 
seme  may  say.  "Are  you  loo  the  advocates  of  the 
lawfulness  of  polygamy  ?  '^  We  answer,  No.  We  con- 
sider our  religion  as  decidedly  hostile  to  tliis  practice  ; 
and  we  add,  what  seems  to  us  of  great  imporianc€| 
thai  this  hostility  is  not  the  less  decided,  because  no 
express  prohibition  of  polygamy  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament ;  for  Chrbtianity  is  not  a  system  of  precise 
legislation,  murking  out  widi  literal  exactness  every 
thing  to  be  done,  and  every  thing  to  be  avoided  ;  but  an 
inculcation  of  broad  principles,  which  it  intrusts  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  society  to  be  applied  according  to  their 
hest  discretion p  It  is  through  Uiis  generous  peculiarity, 
that  Christianity  is  fitted  to  be  a  universal  religion. 
Through  tliis,  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with  all 
stages  of  society,  and  can  live  in  die  midst  of  abuses, 
v\*hich  it  silently  and  powerfully  overcomes,  but  against 
which  it  would  avail  little,  were  it  immediately  to  lift 
up  the  voice  of  deuuncialion.  We  jII  know  ifi^t  long- 
cherished    corruptions,    which    have    sent   their    roots 
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flirotigh  ihe  whole  frame  of  a  coramuDUy,  cannot  be 
torn  up  at  once,  without  dissolving  society.  To  Chns- 
lianity  is  committed  the  sublime  office  of  eradicating  all 
die  errors  and  evils  of  the  world  ;  but  this  it  does  by  a 
process  corresponding  wiili  inan^s  nature,  by  w^orking  a 
gradual  revolution  in  the  mind,  which,  in  its  turn,  work 3 
a  safe  and  effectual  revolution  in  manners  and  life.  No 
argument,  tlierefore,  in  favor  of  a  practice,  can  be  ad- 
duced from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  explicitly  reprobated 
tn  the  New  Testament-  For  example,  Christianity 
went  forth  into  commyniiies,  where  multitudes  were 
held  10  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground  and  op- 
pressed by  despotism ;  abuses  on  which  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  frowns  as  sternly  as  on  any  which  can  be 
named.  Yet  Christianity  did  not  command  tlie  master 
to  free  his  slaves,  or  the  despot  10  descend  from  his 
absolute  throne  ;  but  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming 
sublime  truths  in  regard  to  God's  paternal  character 
and  administration,  and  broad  and  generous  principles 
of  action,  leaving  to  these  tlie  work  of  breaking  every 
chain,  by  a  gradual,  inward,  irresistible  influence,  and 
of  asserting  the  essential  equality  and  unahenablc  rights 
of  the  whole  human  race.  —  We  cannot  leave  this  topiC| 
iritliout  adding,  that  not  only  Milton's  error  on  poly- 
puny,  but  many  other  noxious  mistakes,  have  resulted 
from  measuring  Clu^istiauity  by  the  condition  of  the 
primitive  church,  as  if  that  were  the  standard  of  faith 
and  practice,  as  if  every  diing  allowed  then  were  wise 
and  gCK>d,  as  if  the  religion  were  then  unfolded  in  all 
kfl  power  and  extent.  The  truth  is,  that  Christianity 
fras  then  in  its  infancy.  The  Apostles  communicated  its 
gjreat  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews  and  Heathens  j 
but  die  primitive  church  did  not,  and  could  not,  under- 
5* 
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slaod  aJl  that  was  involved  in   those  principles,  all   the 
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Iications  of  wbicli  tliey  are  susceptible,  all  tlie  influ 
ences  liiey  were  lo  exeri  on  tho  limnaii  miiitl,  ail  the 
coiiibinalions  they  were  to  form  with  the  new  truths 
\^hlch  time  was  to  unfold,  all  the  new  lights  in  which  M 
I  Ley  were  to  be  placed,  all  the  adaptations  to  human 
nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of  society,  which 
fhey  were  progressively  lo  manifest.  In  the  first  age, 
the  religion  was  administered  with  a  wise  and  merciful 
conformity  to  the  capacities  of  its  recipfenls.  With 
the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  the  developement  of 
the  moral  faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing  itself,  and 
ought  to  be  freed,  from  the  locid,  temporaiy,  and  acci- 
dental associa:ions  of  its  childhood*  Its  great  princi- 
ples are  coming  forth  more  distinctly  and  brightly,  and 
condemning  abuses  and  errors,  which  have  passed  cur- 
rent for  ages.  This  great  truth,  for  such  we  deem  it, 
that  Chiistiauity  is  a  growing  light,  and  that  it  must 
be  more  or  less  expounded  by  every  age  for  itself,  was 
not  sufliciently  apprehended  by  Milton  ;  nor  is  it  now 
understood  as  it  will  be.  For  want  of  apprehending 
it,  Christianity  is  administered  now,  too  much  as  it  was 
in  ages,  when  nothing  of  our  literature,  philosophy, 
and  spirit  of  improvement  existed  j  and  consequently 
it  does  not,  w^e  fear,  exert  that  entire  and  supreme 
sway  over  strong  and  cultivated  minds,  wdiich  is  its 
due,  and  which  it  must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy  the  subject  of 
divorce,  on  which  he  is  known  to  have  differed  from 
many  Christians.  He  strenuously  maintains  in  the  work 
under  review,  and  more  largely  in  other  treatises,  that 
diti  viclaijon  of  llie  marriage  bed  is  not  tfie  sole  ground 
cf  a»  /orce,   btit    tljat    ^*  the    perpetual    interrnptinn    -yt 
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peace  and  aiTection,  by  mutual  dilTerences  and  imkind- 
ness,  is  a  sufficient  reason  *'  for  dissolving  the  conjugal 
relation.      On  this  topic  we  cannot  enlarge » 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Milton's  work,  in 
which  his  powerful  mind  might  have  been  expected  to 
look  beyond  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  day,  but  in 
which  he  has  followed  the  beaten  road,  almost  without 
deviation)  seldom  noticing  difliculties,  and  hardly  seem- 
iog  to  know  their  existence.  We  refer  to  the  great  sub- 
jects of  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and  of  red  em  p« 
tion  by  Jesus  Chmi.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  hel 
bas  assumed  as  true,  and  his  faitJi  in  it  was  evidendy  ' 
strengthened  by  his  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  soul 
Widi  tlie  body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  teaches,  that 
souis  are  propagated  from  parents  to  chddren,  and  not 
immediately  derived  h-om  God,  antl  that  tlicy  ai^e  born 
with  an  hereditary  taint,  just  as  the  body  contracts 
hereditary  disease.  It  is  humbling  to  add,  that  he  sup- 
ports this  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  sin  by  physical 
cootagion^  on  tiie  ground  that  it  relieves  die  Creator 
from  the  charge  of  originating  the  corruption,  which  we 
are  said  to  bring  into  life  ;  as  if  the  in6oitely  pure  and 
good  God  could,  by  a  covert  agency,  infect  with  tnorsl 
evil  tliG  passive  and  powerless  mind  of  the  infant,  and 
iJien  absolve  himself  of  the  liorrible  work  by  imputing 
il  to  instruments  of  his  own  ordination  I  Milton  does 
not,  however,  believe  in  total  dejiravity,  feehng  that  this 
would  free  men  from  guilt,  by  taking  away  all  power  ; 
and  he  ilierefore  leaves  us  a  portion  of  the  divine  image, 
not  enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of  virtue,  but  enough 
lo  take  away  excuse  from  sin.  Such  are  die  "  tender 
mercies  "  of  theology  !  Witlj  respect  to  Clirist's  media- 
tion, he  supi^oses,  Uiat  Christ  savas  us  by  bearing  out 
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punishment,  and  in  this  way  satisfying  God's  justice 
His  views  indeed  are  not  expressed  with  much  pre- 
cision, and  seem  to  have  been  formed  without  much  in- 
vestigation. On  these  great  subjects,  of  human  nature 
and  redemption,  we  confess,  we  are  disappointed  in 
finding  ilie  spirit  of  Milton  satisfying  itself  with  the  de» 
grading  notions  which  prevailed  around  him.  But  we 
remember,  that  it  is  the  order  of  Providence,  that  tlie 
greatest  minds  should  sympathize  much  witli  their  age^ 
and  that  they  contribute  the  more  to  the  progress  of 
mankind,  by  not  advancing  loo  fast  and  too  far  beyond, 
their  contemporaries.  In  tiiis  part  of  his  work,  Milton 
maintains,  that  the  death  threatened  to  sin  extends 
equally  to  body  and  soul,  which  indeed  he  was  bound 
to  do,  as  he  holds  the  soul  and  body  to  be  one  ;  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  defend,  witlx  his  usual  power,  the 
necessary  inference,  that  all  consciousness  is  suspended 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.  We  have  no  faith' 
in  tliis  doctrine ;  hut  we  respect  tlie  courage  with  which 
he  admits  and  maintains  wiiatever  can  be  fairly  de* 
duced  from  his  opinions. 

Having  concluded  the  subject  of  redemption,  he 
passes  to  what  he  calls  "  man's  renovation,  or  the 
change  whereby  the  sinner  is  brought  into  a  slate  of 
^race  ;  "  and  here,  though  he  is  not  always  perspicuous, 
yei  he  seldom  deviates  from  what  was  then  the  beaten 
road.  We  owe  it,  however,  to  Milton,  to  say,  that, 
although  he  sometimes  approached,  he  never  adopted 
Calvinism.  All  the  distinguished  articles  of  that  creed, 
total  depravity,  election  and  reprobation,  Christ  dying 
for  the  elect  only,  irresistible  grace,  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  and  justification  by  mere  faiti),  all  are  de- 
nied and  opposed  by  him,  and  some  with  grent  strength* 
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*wiqred  as    Milion  was  by  the  age  in  wWch  he  lived, 

Lbis  spirit  could  not  be  subdued  to  the  heart- withermg 

[fuiib  of  the  Genevan  school. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which  Milton   was 

deeply  interested  ;   we  mean  Cliristian  Liberty,  under 

[which    head    may    be    included    the    discipline    of   tlie 

eJuirchf  the  power  of  ministers,  and  the  rights  of  the 

ole.     To  vindicate  the  liberty  of  CJiristians,  and  to 

re   them   from  all    outward    impositions  and   ordi- 

Bces^  he   maintains    llmt   tlie    wliole    Mosaic   law   is 

kbolisiied,  30  that  no  part  is  bfnding  on  Christians  i  a 

Juctrine  which  may  startle  many,  who  believe  that  tlie 

jral  precepts  of  that  law  are  as  binding  now  as  ever. 

fBut  such  persons  differ  little  in  reality   from   Milton, 

ivhose  true  meaning  is,  tliat  these  precepts  bind  Chris- 

not  through   the   authority  of  Moses,   which    is 

vbolly  done  away,  but  only  because  iliey  are  taken  up 

ad  incorporated  into  Chrisitanityj  which  is  our  only 

iw,  and  which  has  set  forth  wliatever  was  permanently 

reliable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more  perfect  form,  and  with 

fiore  powerful  sanctions.  \ 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of  Christians,  he 

maintains,  as  we  may  w^ell  suppose,  the  right  of  every 

r believer  to  consult  the  Scriptures  and  to  judge  of  lliem 

ffir  himself.     Not  satisBed  with  this,  he  lakes  the  ground 

Quakerism,    and   maintains    that    the    Christian ,    in 

iddition   to  the   Scriptures,  has  an  inward  guide,  with 

rhich  no  human  authority  should  interfere. 

**  Under  the  gospel  we  possess,  as  it  were,  a  twofold 
cripture,  one  external,  which  is  the  written  word,  and 
other  internal,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the 
hearts  rf  believers,  according  to  the  promise  of  God^  and 
v'iLh  the  intent  that  it  should  by  no  means  be  neglected,** 
""  '   tL  p.  ITI,     **Thc  external  scripture has 
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been  liable  to  frequent  corruption,  and  in  some  instances 

has  beon  corrupted,  through  the  number,  and  occosion- 
alij  the  bad  faith,  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  handed 
down,  the  variety  and  discrepancy  of  the  original  nianu- 
ecripta,  and  the  additional  diversity  produced  by  subse- 
quent transcripts  and  printed  editions.  But  the  Spirit 
which  leads  to  truth  cannot  be  corrupted,  neither  is  it 
easy  to  deceive  a  man  who  ia  really  spiritual/' — p.  173. 
**  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  purpose  of  Providence 
in  committing  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  such 
uncertain  and  variable  giiardinuiijhip,  unless  it  were  to 
teach  us,  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  Spirit  which 
is  given  to  us  is  a  more  certain  guide  than  Scripture, 
whom,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow.** — p,  174. 
•*  Hence  it  follows,  that  wlicn  an  acquiescence  in  hu- 
man opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  is  exacted,  in  the  name  either  of  the 
church  or  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  from  those  who 
arc  themselves  led  individually  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  this 
is  in  cfTcct  to  impose  a  yoke,  not  on  man,  but  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  itself/*— ii.  176. 

This  J  in  words,  is  genuine  Quakerism  ;  but  whether 
Milton  understood  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit  tliat  immediaie 
revelation,  which  forms  tlie  leading  doctrine  of  that 
creed  J  we  doubt.  To  tliis  doctrine  it  may  be  objeciedf 
and  we  think  Milton  must  have  fell  the  objection,  ilmt  it 
disparages  and  discourages  our  faculties,  and  produces 
inaction  of  mind,  leading  men  to  expect  from  a  sudden 
flash  from  Heaven,  the  truth  which  we  are  taught  to 
seek  by  ilie  right  use  of  our  own  powers.  We  imagine 
thai  Milton  believed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  with 
and  by  our  own  understandings,  andj  instead  of  super^ 
seding  reason^  invigorates  and  extends  it.  But  lliis  is 
not  the  only  place  where  his  precise  views  are  obscured 
by  general  expressions,  or  by  rapid  and  superficial  no- 
tices of  subjects. 

In  Milton^s  views  of  the  church  and  the  mmistiy, 
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fre  hav6  other  proofs  of  bis  construing  the  Scriptures 
kb    ihe    manner    most    favorable    to    Christian    liberty," 
[He  teaches,  that  the  universal  church  has  no  head  but 
iChrist,  and  that  the  power  arrogated  by  popes,  coun-  I 

zilSf  and  bishops,  is  gross  usurpation >     In  regard  tod 
Iparticuhr   churches,   he    is    a   strict   Congregationalist. 
'Each  church,  he  says,  is  competent  to  its  own  govern-  ' 

meni,  and  connected  with  others  only  by  the  bond  of 

charity.     No  others  are  authorized  to  interfere  witli  any 
I  of  its  concerns,  hut  m  the  way  of  brotherly  counsel. 

•*  Kvery  church   consisting  of  the  above  parte,"  l  e, 

[well  inBtrucled  believers,  "however  small  its  numbers, 

[id  to  be   considered  aa  in  itself  an  integral  and  perfect 

[church,  so  far  as  regards  its  retigtoixs  rights  ;   nor  has  it 

any  superior  on  earth,  whether  individual,  or   assembly, 

lor  convention,  to  whom  it  can  be   lawfully  required   to 

render  submission  ;   inasmuch  as  no   believer  out  of  its  { 

pale,  nor  any  order  or  council  of  men  whatever,  has  a 

greater  right  than  itself,  to  expect  a  participation  in  the 

I  written  word  and  the  promises,  in  the  presence  of  Christ, 

I  in   the   presiding    inQuence  of  the    Spirit,  and  in    those 

I  gractoiiB  gift.8  which  are  the  reward  of  united  prayer/* 

Voi  H.p.  194. 

The  choice  of  the  minister,  he  says,  belongs  to  the 
I  people*  The  minister,  if  possible,  shoold  serve  the 
church  gratuitously,  and  hve  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands*  This  unpaid  service  he  pronounces  more  noblo  < 
and  consonant  to  our  Lord^s  example  and  that  of  the 
Apostles.  In  accordance  with  tJiese  view?i,  he  favors 
lite  idea  of  a  church  consisting  of  few  members. 

**  All  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God  and  thai 
salvation  of  believers,  al)^  in  short,  that  is  necessary  to^l 
,  constitute  a  ciiurch,  may  be  duly  and  orderly  transactejjT 
I  in  a  particular  church,  within  the  waits  of  a  private  house^J 
[tind  where  the  nunibera  a.ssemblcd  arc  inconsiderable. 
fNay»  such  a  church,   when  in  compliance  with  the  m- 
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Icrealed  views  of  it»  pastor  k  allows  of  an  incretizH!  oi 

nurnbiTS  beyond  what  is  convi^nient,  depriv»'s  itsciT  in  a 
I  great  measure  of  ibe  advaulages  In  be  derived  from  meet- 
■i  liig  in  conuiion." —  VoL  II.  p,  194. 

He  niainlains,  that   roinistcrs  are  no?    lo   nionoporiztj 
public    instruction  J   or   the   adtninistration   of  tlie    ordi- 
I  Dances  ;  but  that  all  Cliristians,  having  sufBcieat  giriSy 
are  lo  participate  in  these  services. 

**  The  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to  he  matntaijted, 
not  after  the  pre.senl  m*)(lt^,  but  according  to  tho  apostoli- 
cal  institution,  which  did  nut    ordain   that  an   individual, 
f-aiid  he  a  slipendiarVt  should  have  the  sole  ritjht  of  speak- 
ijijr   from  a  higher   place,  hut  that  each  believer  in   turn 
should  be  authorized  to  «ipeak,  or  prophesy,  or  tcacli,  or 
,  «xhort,   according  to  his  gifts  ;   insomuch  that  even  the 
[weakest  among  the  brethren  had  the  privilege  of  askmg 
[questions,  and  consulting  the  ciders  and  more  experienced 
rjuembers  of  the  congregation/* —  Vol.  H,  p.  203.     **  Any 
[believer  is  competent  to   act  as  an  trrdinarif  minister,  ac- 
.  cording  as  convenience  may  require,  provided  only  he  be 
endowed  with  the  necessary  gitls  ;  these  gifts  ooudlitut- 
ing   his    mission:'*  —  p.  15:1.      '*  If  ibcrcfore   it  be    com- 
petetit  to  any  believer  whatever  to  preach  the  gospel,  pro- 
vided he  be  furninhcd  with  tlie  re<posite  giAs,  it  is  also 
rcompetent  to  him  to  administer  the  vltc  of  baptism  ;   iuas- 
^much   as  the  latter  of Hcc  Is  interior  to  ihe   former.'* — p. 
157.    **  With  regard  to  the  Lord's  sup[ier  also,  it  has  been 
f  shown,  in  the  preceding   chapter,  that  all   are  entitled  to 
rparticipale  in  that  rite,  hut  that  the  privilege  of  dispensing 
Uhe  elements  is  confmed  to  no  particular  man,  or  order  of 
men," — p.  168, 

We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  of  freednra  which 
these  passages  breathe  ;  but  from  some  of  the  particular 
views  \ve  dissent.  The  great  error  of  Milton  lies  in 
supposing  that  the  priniiiive  church  was  meant  to  be  a 
model  for  all  ages.  But  cao  we  suppose  that  the  cimrch 
at  its  hirtJi,  when  it  was  poorj  persecuted,  heinmed  in 
by  Judaism  and  Ileaihenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with 
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wrUlen    rules  and    records,    dependent    for    instnicllon 

1  chiefly  on  inspired  teachers,  and  composed  of  converts 

who   had   grown  up  and  been  steeped  in  Jewish  and 

Heailien  errors,  can  we  imagine,  tliat  in  these  circum- 

Mances  the  church  took  a  form  which  it  ought  to  retain , 

,  05  sacred  and  unaherable,   in  its  triumphs,   and  pros- 

fperity^  und  diffusion,  and  in   ages  of  greater  hght  and 

refinement  ?     We  know  that  in  the  first  ages  there  were 

,  no  ministers  widi  salaries,  or  edifices  for  puhhc  wor* 

\  0lup.     Christians  met  in  private  houses,  and  sometimes 

in  ibe  obscurest  they  could  find.     On  these  occasions, 

the  services   were  not   monopolized   by  an   individual, 

bu:  shared  by  the  fraternity  ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the 

New  Testament  ihat  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 

supper  and  baptism  was  confined  to  the  minister.     But 

in  all  this  we  have  no  rule  for  the  present  day.     Indeed 

il  seems  to  tis  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  uni- 

versal  rehgion,  intended   for  all  ages  and  nations,  and 

for  all  the  progressive  slates  of  society  to  the  end  of 

the  world,  to  suppose  that  in  its  infancy  it  estahhshed 

ao  order  of  worship,  insi ruction,  and  discipline,  which 

was  to  remain  inviolable  in  all  future  times.     This  doc* 

trioe  of  an  inflexible  form  seems  to  us  servile,  supersti* 

lions,  and  disparaging  to  Christianity.     Our  religion  is 

loo  spiritual  and  inward,  and   cares  loo  hide  about  its 

^exterior,  to  bind  itself  in  this  everlasting  chain.     The 

acknowledged  indefmitenpss  of  the  New  Testament,  in 

r^ard  to  this  subject,  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  enlarged 

and  prospective  wisdom  of  its  Founder.     We  believe, 

f  that,  with  the  diilusion  of  hberal  views,  the  question 

•will  arise,  whether   our  religion  cannot  be  taught  and 

\  administered  in  metliods  and  forms  more  adapted,  than 

ose  whicii  now  prcvniU  to  its  spirit  and  great  desi^ 

iro!.    r.  0 
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to  the  principles  of  liiunan  nature,  and  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  society.  Among  the  changes  which  may 
grtiw   from   tliis   discussion,  we   do    not   anticipate    \iw 

^adoption  of  Milton's  plan  of  sentencing  ministers  to 
earn  llieir  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  for  we  think 
tliat  we  see  reasons,  in  die  general  spread  of  knowledge, 
for  enlarging  ihcir  means  and  opportunities  of  study  aiid 
ijUellectual  culture,  iliat  diey  may  meet  the  increasing 

^demand   for  more  enliglitened   inculcation   of  Christian 

^tnnlh  At  the  same  time,  it  seeitis  to  us  not  uiihkely, 
that,  in  conformity  to  ftHkon's  suggestion,  public  instrnc- 
tion,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  a  monopoly  of  ministersj 
may  be  extended  freely  lo  mGn  of  superior  intelligence 
and  piety,  and  that  the  results  of  this  arrangement  may 
be,  the  infusion  of  new  life,  power,  and  practical  wis- 
dom into  religions  teaching,  and  die  substitution  of  a 
more  natural,  free,  and  various  eloquence,  for  the  tecb- 
nicol  and  monotonous  mode  of  treating  subjects,  which 
clings  so  often  and  so  obstinately  to  the  performances 

iof  tlie  pulpit,  —  Again,  we  do  not  expeclj  among  tbe 
changes  of  fofms  and  outward  worship,  that  Christians^ 
to  meet  our  aulhor\s  views,  will  shut  their  churches  and 
meet  in  private  houses  ;  for  large  religious  edifices,  and 
large  congregations,  seem  to  us  among  the  importaiii 
means  of  collecting,  and  hucresttng  in  Christianity,  tlie 
mass  of  tlie  community*  But  perhaps  narrower  asso- 
ciattons  for  religious  improvement  may  be  formed,  in  I 
whirh  the  formalities  of  public  worship  will  be  relaxed, 
and  Christians  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  more  fa-  _ 
nsiliar  and  confidenial  meetings  of  the  primitive  con- 
verts. It  is  indeed  a  great  question,  how  the  public 
administration  of  Christianity,  including  modes  of  dis- 
cipline, Instructionj  and  worship,  may  be  rendered  mom 
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itnprcissive  and  effectital.  This  field  is  almost  untrodden ; 
bii!,  if  we  read  nriglit  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day 
fur  exploring  it  draws  nigh* 

We  liave  said,  tliat,  whilst  we  dissent  from  some  of 
Milton^s  views  on  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks, 
we  agree  in  iheir  spirit.  It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  all 
his  suggestions,  to  strip  the  clergy,  as  they  are  called, 
of  tliai  peculiar,  artificial  sjinclity,  with  which  supersii- 
limi  had  long  arrayed  Uiem,  and  which  had  made  their 
simple,  henignant  office,  one  of  the  worst  instrumenis 
^  of  ambition  and  despoiism.  We  believe,  that  this  insti- 
tution will  never  exert  its  true  and  full  [louer  on  tlie 
church  and  on  the  world,  imiil  dm  childish  awe,  with 
which  it  has  been  viewed,  shall  be  exchanged  for  en- 
lightened esteem,  and  until  men,  instead  of  expecting 
from  it  certain  mysterious,  undefined   influences,  shall 

I  in  it  a  rational  provision  for  promoting  virtue  and 

[ipiness,  not   by  magic,  but    accordmg    to    the  fixed 
of  human  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  "■  Tieatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
irine"  ftirnislies   topics  on   which  we  should   willingly* 
remark  ;  hut  wc  have  only  lime  to  glance  at  the  opinions 
\m  which  Millon  differs  fi'Oni  the  majority.      He  rejects 
Qt    baptism,  and    argues    against    it    with   Uh    usual 

ncstjiess  and  strength*  He  not  only  a/hrms,  widi 
many  other  Christians,  that  the  fourth  conunaiidment, 
relating  lo  tlie  Sabbath,  is  abolished  widi  the  rest  of 
(be  Mosaic  system,  but  maintains,  wliat  few  iiave  done, 
that  under  the  gospel  no  time  is  appointed  for  public 
worship,  but  thai  the  observance  of  the  6rst  day  of  the 
jfests  wholly  on  expediency,  and  on  the  agree- 
Christians.  He  believes,  Uiat  Christ  is  to 
B)ipear  visibly  for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that 
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ne  will  reign  a  iliousaiid  years  on  earth,  at  ilie  end  of 
wliirb  period  Sataa  will  assail  llie  churcii  wiili  an  in* 
numerable  confederacy^  and  be  ovurwhulined  wiih  ever- 
lasiing  ruin*  He  speaks  of  the  judgnioiil  as  beginning 
vviLli  Cbrisl's  seconil  advent,  and  as  comprel lending  his 
uliole  government  ibrougb  Uie  n)ilienniunij  as  well  as 
tbc  closing  scene,  when  sentence  will  be  pronounced 
on  evil  angels,  and  on  die  whole  human  race.  We  have 
now  given  J  we  believe,  all  llie  peculiar  iues  of  Milton's 
faiih.  As  (of  dial  large  part  of  liis  work,  in  which 
he  has  accumutated  scriptural  proofs  of  doctrines  and 
dudes  in  wbicli  all  Christians  are  agreed,  its  general 
tenor  may  be  understood  widiout  farther  remarks. 

Ii  may  now  be  asked.  What  is  the  value  of  diis  book  ? 
We  prize  it  chieny  as  a  lestimony  lo  Miliou^s  profound 
reverence  Jbr  the  Cliristian  religion,  and  an  assertion 
of  ihe  freedom  and  riglits  of  the  mind.  We  are  obliged 
10  say,  ibat  the  work  throws  little  new  light  on  tlie 
great  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some  will  say,  that 
dds  ought  not  to  surprise  us  ;  for  new  light  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  department  of  dieolog)*.  But,  if 
tliis  be  true,  our  religion  may  be  charged  with  die  want 
of  adaptation  lo  our  nature  in  an  essential  point ;  for 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  die  human  mind  is 
its  thirst  for  constantly  enlarging  knowledge,  and  its 
proneness  to  lose  its  interest  in  subjects  which  it  haf 
exhausted.  The  chief  cause  of  Milton ^s  failure  was, 
that  he  sought  trntli  too  exclusively  in  die  past,  and 
among  the  dead.  Ho  indeed  called  no  man  master, 
and  disclaimed  die  authority  of  Fathers,  and  was  evi* 
dejidy  dissaiisfied  with  all  the  sects  which  had  preceded 
or  were  spread  ajound  him*  Still  he  believed  in  the 
perfection  of  the  priraldve  church,  and  thai  Christian! 
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ty,  bstead  of  being  caiTicil  funvitril,  was  lo  lie  carried 
back  to  its  origlniil  [jurily.  To  use  l»is  own  striking 
Iftjiguagei  ^^  the  lovely  Ibnn  o(  Trudi,**  wliiclj  Chrisiians 
at  first  embraced,  ''^Jiad  been  hewn  into  a  iliousaiid 
pieces,  like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  and,  scauered 
lo  die  four  winds  ;  '*  and  consec|ueutly  be  believed,  ibat 
Uie  great  duly  of  her  friends  was,  "to  gather  up  limb 
by  limb,  and  bring  logellier  every  joint  and  member*" 
In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  be  acted  loo  much  ns 
ao  eclectic  dieologian,  culling  somediin^  from  almost 
ever/  sect,  and  endeavouring  to  form  an  harmonious 
system  from  materials  '*  gadiered  from  the  four  winds  J' 
He  would  have  done  better,  had  he  sougiit  truth  less 
D  Other  roinds,  and  more  in  the  communion  of  his  own 
soul  with  Scripture  J  natiu^e,  God,  and  itself.  The  fact 
IS,  that  tlie  church,  from  its  beginning,  had  been  im- 
perfect  In  knowledge  and  practice,  and  our  business.] 
fi,  not  to  rest  in  the  past,  hut  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
a  purer  and  brighter  futurity.  Christianity  began  to 
.be  corrupted  at  its  birth,  to  be  debased  by  earthly 
mixtures,  as  soon  as  it  louched  the  eariJi.  The  seeds 
of  tliat  corruption,  which  grew  and  shot  up  into  the 
overshadowing  despotism  of  Papal  Rome,  were  sown 
in  ilje  age  of  die  Apostles,  as  we  learn  in  t)ie  Epistles  ; 

iatid  we  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  that 
Dothing  but  a  stupendous  moral  miracle,  subverting  all 
the  laws  of  die  human  mind,  could  have  prevented  their 
developement.  Who,  that  understands  human  nature^ 
does  not  know,  tliat  old  associations  are  not  broken  up 
lu  a  moment ;  that,  to  minds  plunged  in  a  midnight 
of  error,  truth  must  gradually  open  like  the  dawning, 
)ld  views  will  mingle  with  the  new  ;  I 
ivhich  we    wish   to    banish,  will   adhere 
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die  old  words  lo  wliicli  iliey  vvoi'e  formorly  at  lac  lied  ; 
aiid  iliat  the  sudden  and  en  lire  eradicaiion  of  long- 
rooted  errors  would  be  equivalent  to  llie  creation  of 
a  new  intellect  ?  How  long  did  ihe  Apostles,  under 
Christ's  immediate  tuition,  withstand  his  insiruciions  ! 
Even  Peter,  after  the  miracidous  illumination  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  remained  ignorant,  until  the  mes- 
sage from  CornehnSj  of  that  glorious  feature  of  Chris- 
lianity,  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  and 
tlie  eqyal  participation  of  llie  Cientiles  widi  the  Jews 
in  tlie  Itlessings  of  the  Messiah,  As  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity was  preached,  it  was  blended  with  Judaism, 
which  had  power  to  neutridize  tlie  aiithorily  of  Paul  in 
many  churelies*  In  like  manner,  it  soon  began  lo  be 
*^  spoiled  "  of  its  simidicily,  '4)y  philosopliy  and  science 
falsely  so  called,'*  and  to  be  enc umbered  by  Pagaji 
ceremonies.  The  first  Christians  were  indeed  brought 
into  '*  wonderful  light/'  if  their  Christian  state  be  com- 
pared with  the  darkness  from  which  *hey  had  emerged  ; 
but  not  if  compared  with  the  perfection  of  knowledge 
to  which  Christ  came  lo  exah  the  human  race.  The 
earliest  Fathers,  as  we  learn  from  their  works,  were 
not  receptive  of  large  conimuiiications  of  truth*  Their 
writings  abound  in  puerilities  and  marks  of  childish 
credulity,  and  betray  that  indistinctness  of  vision, 
which  is  experienced  by  men  who  issue  from  tliick 
darkness  into  the  light  of  day.  In  the  ages  of  bar- 
barism which  followed  the  fall  of  ilie  Roman  empire, 
Christianity,  though  it  answered  wise  ptirposes  of  Provi- 
dence^  was  more  and  more  disfigured  and  obscured 
The  Reformation  was  indeed  a  glorious  era,  but 
glorious  for  its  reduction  of  Papal  and  clerical  power, 
^nd  for  the  partial  liberation  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
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ff  iitimediate  iinprovemenis  of  men's  apprehensioni 
of  Christianity.  Some  of  llie  Reformers  invented  or 
brought  back  as  injurious  errors  as  those  they  over* 
threw.  Luther^s  con  substantiation  differed  from  tjie 
Pope's  iransubstantiaiTon  by  a  syllable,  and  tliat  was 
aU  the  gain ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  iliat  iransuu- 
stamiation  was  a  less  monstrous  doctrine  tlian  the  6v  o 
points  of  Calvin,  How  vain,  therefore j  was  Milton's 
search  for  ''the  mangled  Osirisj'*  for  "ihe  lovely  form 
and  immortal  features  of  Trutli,"  in  the  liislory  of  tlie 
church  ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  would  cut  off 
tlje   present  age   from   I  he  past.      We   mean  nolj  thai 
MiliOD  should    have  neglected   the  labors  of  hts   pre- 
decessors*    He  believed  jusdy,  that  all  the  periods  and 
'  generations   of  the    human   family  arc  bound    logedier 
by  a  sublime  connexion ,  and  that  die  wisdom  of  each 
age  is  chiefly  a  derivati-jn  from  all  preceding  ages,  not 
excepting   the  most  ancient,  just  as   a   noble  stream, 
through  its  w^hole  extent  and  in  its  widest  overflowings, 
I  still  holds   communication  with  its  infant  springs,  gusli- 
^  ing  out  perhaps  in  die  depths  of  distant  forests,  or  on 
^tbe  heights  of  sob tary  mountains.     We  only  mean  to 
I  say,  that  the  stream  of  religious  knowledge  is  to  swell 
and  grow  through  its  whole  course,  and  to  receive  new 
contributions   from  gifted  minds  in  successive   gencra- 
itons.     We  only  regret,  that  Mikon  did  not  draw  more 
from  the  deep  and  full  fountains  of  his  own  soul.     We 
^wish  only  to   teach,  that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of 
four   race,    and    that   its   acquisitions,  instead    of  being 
rested  in,  are  to  bear  us  onward  to  new  heights  of  truth  \ 
und  vijtiie.     We  menu  not  to  romplain  of  Millon  lor 
not  doing  more.     He  rendere.l  to  mankind  a  far  greater 
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service  than  tlmi  of  a  teacher  of  im  improved  tlieology. 
He  lauglit  and  exemj>lificd  rlial  spirit  of  intellectual 
freedom,  tlirough  wliicli  all  tlie  great  comjuests  of 
Lrulii  are  to  be  achieved,  anil  by  which  die  liuman  niiud 
IS  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness  of  its  sublime  facui- 
Jes,  and  to  invigorate  arui  expand  ii.self  for  ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  Milton*  In  ofleriog 
this  tribute^  we  have  aimed  at  something  higher  Uian 
to  express  and  gratify  our  admiration  of  an  eminent 
man*  We  beheve,  that  an  enligiitened  and  exalted 
I  mind  is  a  brighter  manifestation  of  God  than  the  oul- 
'  ward  universe  ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we  have  been 
oble,  the  praises  of  an  ilkistrious  servant  of  llie  Most 
High,  that,  through  him,  glory  may  redound  to  the 
Fallter  of  all  spirits,  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom  and 
magnanimous  virtue.  And  stitl  more  ;  we  beheve  that 
the  sublime  intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted,  Dot 
for  liis  own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken  kindred  virtue 
and  greatness  in  odier  souls.  Far  from  regarding 
him  as  standing  aJone  at>d  unapproachable,  we  believe 
tliat  he  is  an  illustration  of  what  ail,  who  are  true 
to  their  nature,  will  become  in  the  progress  of  their 
being ;  and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  to  excite  an 
inefleciual  adniiralion,  but  to  stir  up  our  own  and 
others'  breasts  to  an  exhilarating  pursuit  of  high  aiid 
ever-growing  attainments  in  intellecl  and  virtue. 
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NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE 


1827-28 


The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  been  anticipated  with  an  eagerness,  proporlioned 
to  the  unrii^alled  powers  of  the  author,  and  to  the 
wonderful  endowmenis  and  fortunes  of  the  hero.  Tlial 
the  general  expectation  has  been  satisfied,  we  cannot 
affinn.  But  few  will  dcnvj  that  the  writer  has  given 
us  a  monument  of  his  great  talents.  Tiie  rapidity 
I  with  which  such  a  work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes 
^mis.  We  ttiink,  however,  tJiat  the  author  owed  to  liiin* 
^Hself,  and  lo  the  public,  a  more  deliberate  execution  of 
^l^his  important  undertaking.  He  should  either  have 
r  abandoned  it,  or  have  bestowed  on  it  Uia  long  and 
^■patient  labor  which  it  required.  The  marks  of  negh- 
^■gence  and  haste,  which  are  spread  through  the  work, 
tre  serious  blemishes,  and,  to  more  fastidious  readers, 
inexpia1)le  defects.  Tt  wants  compression  and  seler- 
iion  throughout.  Many  passages  are  encumbered  with 
erbiage.      Blany    tJioughts   are   weakened   by   useless 
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expansion  aod  worse  tlum  useless  repeliuon,  Coii7[iarh 
sons  are  accumulated  to  excess,  and,  whilst  mauy  are 

exquisite  J  ptsrliaps  as  many  aj-e  trite  and  unworthy  of 
history.  The  remarks  are  gefierally  just,  but  obvious. 
We  state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may  express 
the  more  freely  our  admiration  of  the  talents,  which 
have  executed  so  ra]>idly  a  work  so  extensive  and  va- 
rious, so  rich  in  information,  so  fresh  and  vivid  in  de- 
scription, and  furnishing  such  abundant  specimens  of  a 
free,  graceful,  and  vigorous  slyle. 

The  work  has  tlie  great  merit  of  impartiality.  It  js 
probably  inaccuraie  In  many  of  its  details,  but  singu- 
larly free  from  prejudice  and  passion.  Not  a  few,  who 
considered  that  the  author  was  hotli  a  Briton  and  a 
friend  of  tbe  principles  and  policy  of  Pitt,  were  ex- 
[)ecting  from  his  ]»en  a  discolored  delineation  of  the 
nn[jlacable  foe  of  Enghnid  and  of  that  great  minister^ 
But  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  and  his  reverence  far  ■ 
historical  truih,  have  efTectually  preserved  him  from 
nbuising  the  great  power,  conferred  on  Juni  by  his 
talents,  over  public  opinion.  We  think,  that  his  laud-  ■ 
able  fear  of  wTonging  the  enemy  of  his  country^  joined 
to  an  admiration  of  the  dazzling  ijualities  of  Napoleon, 
has  led  him  to  soften  unduly  the  crimes  of  his  horo, 
and  to  give  more  favorable  impressions  tlian  truth  will 
warrant. 

But  enough  of  die  autJior,  who  needs  not  our  praise, 
and  can  suffer  Itttle  by  our  censure.  Our  concern  id 
with  bis  subject.  A  just  estimate  of  llie  late  Knipcnir 
of  France  seems  to  us  important.  That  extraordinary 
man,  having  operated  on  tbe  world  with  unprecedented 
power  during  his  life,  is  now  rnlluencing  it  by  hia 
character.       That    character,    we    apprehend,    is    not 
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lirievred  as  it  should  be.  TLe  kind  of  HdiTiLmtton  wjiicli 
[it  inspires,  even  hi  free  countries,  is  a  bad  omen.  Tiie 
[greatest  crime  against  society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its 
Uiglits  and    loadirtg   it  with   clminsy   still   fails    to   move  I 

It  deep  abliorrence,  whtcli   is  its  due  ;  anil  which^  if 
really  fekj^^oyid  fix  on  the  usurper  a  brand  of  indelible 

ifainy.    I  Regarding;   freedom  as  ihe  chief  intercsi   of"^ 
lliitinsin   liaLure,   as  essential    to    its    intellectual,   moral,  l 
iniid    religious    progress,    we   look    on    men,   who    have  J 
[signuhssed    lljunjselves  by  tljeir   hostility  to  il,   widi   an 
Uudlgnaiiou  at  once  stem  and  sorrowful,  which  no  glare 
yuf  successful  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd,  can 
i induce  us  to  suppress.     We  mean  then  to  speak  fieefw 
jf  Napoleon.     Buf,  if  we  know  ourselves,  we  could  oj| 
[no  account  utter  one  unjust  reproatJii     We  speak  the 
I  more  freely,  because  conscious  of  cxempiion  from  every 
feeling  like  anlujosity.     We  war  not  with  ihe  dead.    We 
I  would  resist  only  what  we  deem  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  dead.     We  would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  humanity,  a  cause  perpetually  betrayed 
by  the  admiration  lavisfmd  on  prosperous  cnme  and 
grasping   ambition*     Our  great  topic  will  be  the  Char- 
acter of  Napoleon  ;    and   with   ifiis   we  shall   naturally 
^intersperse  icflections  on  the  great  interests  winch  he 
perpetually  influenced. 

We  begin  widi  observing,  tliat  it  is  an  act   of  justice 

lo    Bonaparte    to   remember,   that   he   grew   up    under 

disastrous   influences,   in  a    troubled   day,   when   men's 

minds  were  convulsed,  old  institutions  overthrown,  old 

I  apinioiiB  shaken,  old  restraints  snapped  asunder  ;  when 

the  authority  of  religion  was  spurned,  and  youth  ahan- 

,  doited  to  unwonted   lict?n5e  ;  when  the  ijiuiglnaiiiui  was 

iniadti  feverish   by  visions  of  indistinct  good,  and  (he 
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passions  swelledj  by  the  sympathy  of  millions,  to  a 
rcsisUess  torrent.  A  more  dangerous  scliool  for  the 
character  cannot  well  be  conceived.  That  all-seeing 
Being,  who  knows  the  trials  of  his  creatures  and  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  can  alone  judge  to  what  degree 
crinies  arc  extenuated  hy  circumstances  so  inauspicious 
This  we  must  remen^ber  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
nienj  who  were  exposed  to  trials  ujiknown  to  ourselves. 
Hut,  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evil  agent  is  diminished 
by  infelicities  of  education  or  condition,  we  must  not 
therefore  confound  the  immutable  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  wiihhokl  our  reprobation  from  atroci- 
ties which  have  spread  misery  and  slavery  far  and 
wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observ^e,  that  there  has 
always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mournful  obtuseness 
of  moral  feeling  iu^ regard  to  the  crimes  of  nuluary 
and  jtoiitical  life.  iTlie  wrong- doing  of  public  men  on 
'a  large  scale  has  never  drawn  upon  them  tliat  sincere, 
hearty  abhorrence,  wliich  visits  [irivalc  vice.  Nations 
liave  seemed  to  court  aggression  and  bondage,  by  ibeif 
stupid,  hisano  admiration  of  successful  tyrants.  The 
wrongs,  from  which  men  have  suflered  most,  in  body 
and  mind,  are  yet  unpunishedj  True;  Cliristianity 
has  put  into  our  lips  censures  on  the  aspiring  and  the 
usurping.  But  ihese  reproaches  are  as  yet  httle  n»ore 
than  sounds,  and  unmeaning  commonplaces.  They  sm  ■ 
repeated  for  fonn^s  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear  them, 
we  fee!  that  they  want  depdi  and  strength.  They  are 
not  inward,  solemn,  burning  convictions,  breaking  from  I 
the  indignant  soul  with  a  lone  of  reality,  before  which 
guilt  would  cower.  The  true  moral  fcehiig  in  regai'd 
to  the  crimes  of  public  men  is  almost  to  be  created. 
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I^We  believe,  Uien,  ilmt  siii-li  n  character  as  Bonapar(e*s 

\h  fomied  with  very  little  consciousness  of  its  turpitittlc  , 

isnd  society,  i^4iich  contributes  so  much  to  its  growth, 

Sble  for  its  existence,  and  merits  in  part  the 

misery  which  it  spreads* 

Of  ihe  early  mfluencesj  under  which  Bonaparte  was 
formed,  we  know  htlle.  He  was  educated  in  a  military 
school,  and  this,  w^e  apprehend,  is  not  an  institution  to 
form  much  delicacy,  or  independence  of  moral  feeling ; 
for  Uie  young  soldier  is  taught,  as  his  first  duty,  to 
obey  his  superior  without  consulting  his  conscience  ; 
to  take  human  life  at  another's  bidding  ;  to  perform 
tbat  deed,  which  above  all  others  requires  deliberate 
conviction,  without  a  moment's  inquiry  as  to  its  justice  ; 
and  to  place  himself  a  passive  instrument  in  hands, 
which,  as  all  history  teaches,  often  reek  with  blood 
causelessly  shed- 

His  first  political  association  was  witli  the  Jacobins, 
the  most  sanguinary  of  all  tlie  factions  which  raged  in 
Fmnce,  and  whose  sway  is  emphatically  called  ^'  die 
reign  of  terror.'*  The  sen^ice,  which  secured  his  com- 
mand in  Italy,  was  the  turning  of  his  artillery  on  the 
people,  .who,  however  dangerous  when  acting  as  a 
mob,  happened  In  the  present  case  to  understand  their 
riglits,  and  were  directing  their  violence  against  mani- 
fest UKurpation. 

His  first  camimign  was  in  Italy,  and  we  have  still  a 
vivid  recollection  of  tlie  almost  rapturous  admiration, 
frith  which  we  followed  his  first  triumphs  ;  for  then  w^e 
were  simple  enougfi  to  regard  him  as  the  chosen  gunr- 
dian  of  liberty.  His  peculiar  tactics  were  not  then  un- 
derstood ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had  not  reached  tts ; 
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and  his  rapid  victories  stimylati^d  ilie  imaginatjon  to 
invest  him  with  the  mysterious  powers  of  a  liero  of 
romance.  We  confess,  lliat  we  cannot  now  read  the 
history  of  his  Italian  wars  without  a  quickened  move- 
ment in  the  veins,  Tlie  rapidity  of  his  conceptions  ; 
the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  invention  ;  die  energy  of 
his  will ;  the  decision  which  suiTered  not  a  mom  em's 
pause  between  the  purpose  and  its  execution  ;  the  pres* 
ence  of  mind,  which,  amidst  sudden  reverses  and  on 
the  brink  of  ruin^  devised  the  njeans  of  safety  and  suc- 
cess ;  these  commanding  altributesj  added  to  a  courage^ 
which  J  hoivever  suspected  afterwards,  never  faltered 
then,  compel  us  to  bestow,  what  indeed  we  have  no 
desire  to  withhold,  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  su^ 
perior  power* 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  offended.  We  have 
said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  with- 
hold our  admiration  from  the  energies,  which  war  often 
awakens.  'Great  powers,  even  in  their  perversion,  at- 
test a  glorious  nature,  and  we  may  feel  their  grandeur, 
whilst  we  condemn,  witii  our  whole  strengtli  of  moral 
feeling,  the  e\'il  passions  by  which  they  are  depraved. 
We  are  wilhng  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it  as  we  may, 
often  developes,  and  places  in  strong  light,  a  force  of 
intellect  and  purpose,  which  raises  our  conceptions  of 
the  human  souL  There  ts  perhaps  no  moment  m  life, 
in  which  the  mind  is  brought  into  such  intense  action, 
in  which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in  which  irrepres- 
sible excitement  is  so  tenjpered  with  self-possession,  as 
in  the  hour  of  battle,  r  Still  the  greatness  of  the  war- 
rior is  poor  and  low  compared  with  the  magnanimity 
of  virtue.  It  vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  principle. 
The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  freedom,  or  religion ;  the 
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■Mhrioking   adherent  of  despised  and  deser^  jtp.tfar^^^ 
■palone,  unsupported,  afid  scorned,  with  no  crowd 
infuse  inio  liim  courage/  no   variety   of  objects   to 
>w  Im  llioughts  from  himself,  uo  opportunity  of  elFort 
resistance  lo  rouse  and  nourish  energ)',  stiJl  yields 
nself  cahnly,  resokitely,  with  invincible  philanthropy, 
bear  prolonged  and  exquisite  syffering,   which  one 
ling  word  might  remove,  —J  aucb-  ft  maa  is  as  su- 
ior   to  _the  w  arrior <   as  tlie    tranquil    and    boundless 
heavens  above  us,  to  the  low  earth  we  tread  beneath 
lur  feet. 

We  have  sjxiken  of  die  energies  of  mind  called  forth 

by   war.     If  we  may  be   allowed   a  sliort  digression, 

hich  however  bears  directly  on  our  main  subject,  tlie 

of  NapoJeon,  we   would   observe,    that   nnliiary 

even  of  the  highest  order,   is  far  from   holding 

first  place  among  intellectual   endowments.      It   is 

of  tlie  lower  forms  of  genius ;  for  it  is  not  conver* 

It  with  ihe  highest   and   richest  objects   of  ihought. 

e  grant  that  a  mind,  which  takes  in  a  wide  country 

t  a  glance,  and   understands,  almost  by  intuition,  the 

positions  it  allords  for  a  successful  campaign,  is  a  coni- 

pretensive  and  vigorous  one.      The  general,  who   dls- 

fises  his  forces  so  as  to  counieract  a  greater  force  ; 

ho  supplies  by  skill,  science,  and  invention,  the  want 

aumbers  ;  who  dives  into  the  counsels  of  his  enemy, 

a»id  who  gives  unity,   energy,   and  success  to  a  vast 

ariety  of  operations*    in  the    midst   of  casualties   and 

siructions  wliich  no  wisdom  could  foresee,  manifests 

e4it  [Miwer.      But  still  tlie  chief  work  of  a  general  i^ 

apply   physical   force  ;  to  remove  physical  obstruc- 

ns  ;  to  avail  himself  of  physical  aids  and  advantages  ; 

to  act  on  matter  ;  to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  moun* 
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tains,   and    human    muscles ;    and    tJiese    are    not 
lijghest   objocts  of  mind,   nor  do  they   demand  intelli* 
gence  of  ihe   lii^hest  order  ;    and   accordingly  noiliing " 
is   more  commou    than   to   find    men,   eminent  in   diis 
department,   wiio  are  wanting   in   the  noblest  energies 
of  die  soul  ;  in  Imbils  of  profound  and  liberal  tliinking, 
in   imagination  and   taste,   in  tlie  capacity   of  enjoying 
^  works  of  genius,  and  in  large  and  original  views  of 
human    nature   and    society.       The    office    of  a   great 
general   does   not   differ    widely    from   Uiat    of  a  great 
mechanician,  wliose  business  it  is  to  frame  new  com- 
binations of  physical  forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  remove  new  obslruclrons.     Accord- 
ingly  great  generals,   away   from   the  camp,   are  often 
no  greater   men  than  the  median ieian   taken  from  his  I 
workshop.     In  conversation  they  are  often  dull.     Deep  " 
and   refmed  reasonings  they  cannot  comprehend.     We 
know  that  there  are  splendid   exceptions*     Such   wasj 
Cksot,  at  once  the  greatest  soldier  and  the  most  saga- 
cious  statesman  of  his    age,    whilst,  in  eloquence  and 
literature,  he  left  behind  him  almost  all,   who  bad  de-J 
voted   themselves    exclusively    to   these   pursuits.      Bui 
sneli  cases  are  rare.      The  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  the 
hero   of  Waterloo,    possesses   undoubtediy    great    mili- 
tary  talents  ;  but  we  do  not  understand,  lliat  his  most] 
pariial   admirers  claim   for  him  a  place   in   the  highest . 
class  of  minds.     We  will  not  go  down  for  iUustration 
lo  such  men  as  Nelson,   a  man  great  on  the  deck,  but 
debased   by   gross  vices,  and   who  never  pretended  to 
enlargement   of  intellect.     To    institute    a   comparison 
m   point  of  talent  and   genius  between   such  men  and 
Milton,   Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  almost  an  insuk  o^ 
tliese  illustrious  names.     Who  can  tliink  of  diese  u-uly 


I  intelligences  ;  of  the  range  of  ibeir  mitids  through 

aven  and  earth ;  of  their  deep  intuition  into  llie  soul  ; 

their  new  and  glowing  combinations  of  thought  ;  of 

energy  with  which  they  grasped,  and  subjected  to 

Bir  main  purpose,  the  infinite  materials  of  iUustration 

"uhich  nature  and  hfe  afford,  —  who  can  think  of  tho 

forms  of  transcendent  beauty  and  grandeur  which  diev 

created,  or  which  were  rather  emanations  of  their  own 

raiods  ;   of  the   calm    wisdom    and    fervid    imagination 

which  they  conjoined  ;  of  the  voice  of  powerj  in  which 

^^  though  dead,  they  still  speak/'  and  awaken  intellect, 

■eaubility,  and  genius  in  both  hemispheres,  —  who  can 

diUL  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  immense  inferiority 

of  the  most  gifted  warrior,  whose  elements  of  thought 

are    physical    forces    and    physical    obstructions,    and 

wbose   employment    is   the   combination  of  the  lowest 

claM  of  objects,  on  which  a  powerful  mind  can  be  em- 

ploj^ed. 

We  return  to  Napoleon*  His  splendid  victories  in 
Italy  spread  his  name  like  lighming  through  the  civil- 
ized  world.  Unhappily  dicy  emboldened  him  lo  those 
[iprincipled  and  open  aggressions,  to  the  indulgence 
tlmt  lawless,  imperious  spirit,  which  marked  his  fu- 
ture course,  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing  power* 
lli»  victorious  career,  he  soon  came  in  contact  widi 
ites,  some  of  which,  as  Tuscany  and  Venice,  had 
acknowledged  the  French  Republic,  whilst  others,  as 
^^^arma  and  Modena,  had  observed  a  strict  tieutrality. 
^^ffhe  old-fashioned  laws  of  nations,  under  which  such 
^Mates  would  have  found  shelter,  seemed  never  to  have 
^HTOSsed  ihe  mind  of  the  young  victor.  Not  satisfied 
^ftrith  violating  ilie  neutrality  of  all,  he  seized  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  and  rumed  the  once  flourishing  commerco 
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of  Tuscany  ;  audi    Imving   exacted  heavy  tribute  from 

Parma  and  iMadena,  Ire  conjj>elled  these  jjowers  lO; 
surrender,  what  hatl  hitlierto  been  held  sacred  in  tlie 
utmost  exlremilies  of  war,  some  of  tJieir  choicest  pic- 
tures, die  chief  ornaments  of  their  capitab.  We  are 
iOfiietimes  told  of  die  good  done  by  Napoleon  to  Italy* 
But  we  hare  heard  his  Dame  pronounced  as  indignant* 
ly  there  as  here.  An  ItaUan  cannot  forgive  hiin  for 
robbing  that  country  of  its  noblest  works  of  art,  its 
dearest  treasures  and  glories,  which  had  made  it  a  land 
of  pilgrimage  to  men  of  taste  and  genius  from  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  which  had  upheld  and  sol- 
accd  its  pride  under  conquest  and  humiliation.  From 
tills  use  of  power  in  the  very  daivn  of  his  fortunes,  it 
f  tnighc  easily  have  been  foretold,  what  part  he  would 
act  in  llie  stormy  day  which  w^as  approaching,  when 
liie  sceptre  of  France  and  Europe  was  to  be  otTered 
to  any  strong  hand,  which  should  be  daring  enough  la 
grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage  for  the  dis- 
play of  Napoleon  ;  Egypt,  a  province  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  with  whom  France  was  in  profound  peace, 
and  who,  according  to  the  long  established  relations  of 
Europe,  was  her  natural  ally.  It  w^ould  seem  that  this 
expedition  was  Bonaparte's  own  project*  His  motives 
are  not  very  distinctly  stated  by  his  biographer.  We 
doubt  not  tliat  his  great  aim  was  conspicuousness.  Ho 
chose  a  dieatre  where  all  eyes  could  be  tiu-ncd  upon 
him.  He  saw  that  the  time  for  usurpation  had  not  yet 
come  in  France,  To  use  his  own  language,  '*  (he  fruit 
was  not  yet  ripe*"  He  wanted  a  field  of  action  which 
would  draw  upon  him  the  gaze  of  the  w^orld,  and  from 
which  he  might  return  at  tlie  favorable  moment  for  the 
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prosecution  of  his  enterprises  at  home.  At  die  sanie 
tUne  he  undoubtedly  admitted  into  iiis  mindi  which 
success  had  already  intoxicated,  some  vague,  wild  liope 
o(  niaking  an  impression  on  the  Eastern  world,  which 
might  place  its  destinies  at  his  command,  and  give  him 
t  throne  more  enviable  than  Europe  could  bestow.  His 
C4>urse  in  the  East  exhibited  the  same  lawlessness,  the 
sa^me  contempt  of  all  restraints  on  his  power,  ^which  wo 
have  ah'eady  noted.  No  means,  which  promised  suc- 
cess, were  thought  the  worse  for  tlteir  guilt.  It  was 
noi  enough  for  him  to  boast  of  his  triumphs  over  tiie 
cross,  or  to  profess  Mahonietanism.  He  cbimed  inspi- 
ration, and  a  com  mission  from  God,  and  was  anxious 
lo  join  the  character  of  prophet  to  tltat  of  hero.  This 
vms  the  beginning  of  tlie  ^reat  weaknesses  and  errors 
into  wkich  he  was  betrayed  by  diat  spirit  of  self-exag- 
geration, which,  under  the  influence  of  past  success  and 
if  unbounded  flatter)^,  was  already  growing  into  a  kind 
of  insanity.  In  his  own  view  lie  was  fit  to  be  a  compeer 
iritii  Mahomet.  His  greatness  in  his  own  eyes  made 
btin  blind  to  the  folly  of  urging  his  supernatural  claims 
on  the  Turk,  who  contemned,  even  more  than  he 
abhorred,  a  Frank ;  and  who  would  sooner  have  sold 
himself  a  slave  to  Christians^  than  Imve  acknowledged 

I  a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer  of  the  glories  of 
^lahomet*  It  was  not  enough  for  Bona{mrte,  on  this 
expedition,  to  insult  God,  to  show  an  impiety  as  foolish 
as  k  was  daring.  He  proceeded  to  trample  on  the 
aeiiticnanls  and  dictates  of  humanity  wttli  equal  har- 
dihood. The  massacre  of  Jaffa  is  universally  known. 
Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  probably  more,  who 
had  surrendered  iliemselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were  ap- 
parently admitted  to  quarter,  were  two  days  afterwarda 
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umrched  out  of  the  fort,  divided  iaio  small  bodit's,  aiid 
tlien  deliberately  shot,  and,  in  case  the  muskei  was  noi 
effectual,  were  despatched  by  bayonets.  This  was  an 
aulrage,  which  cannot  be  sheliered  by  llie  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  barbarous  as  they  are.  It  was  the  deed 
of  a  bandit  and  savage,  and  ought  to  be  execrated  by 
good  raen,  wiio  value  and  would  preserve  llie  mitiga- 
tions which  Christianity  has  infused  into  the  conduct 
of  national  hostilities. 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's  history  was  the 
usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state »  and  the 
esiabiishinent  of  military  despotism  over  France.  On 
the  particulars  of  this  criniinal  act  we  have  no  desire 
to  enlarge,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  ascertain,  whetlier 
our  hero,  on  lliis  occasion,  lost  his  courage  and  self- 
possession,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done.  We  are 
more  anxious  to  express  our  conviclions  of  the  turpi- 
tude  of  tliis  outrage  on  liberty  and  justice.  For  this 
crime  but  one  apology  can  be  offered.  Napoleon,  it 
IS  said,  seized  ilje  reins,  when,  had  he  let  tliem  slip, 
they  would  have  fallen  into  other  hands.  He  eoslaved 
France  at  a  moment,  when,  had  he  sjiared  her,  she 
would  have  fouud  anotlier  tyrant.  Admitting  llie  truth 
of  die  jilea,  what  is  it  but  the  reasoning  of  the  high- 
wa)anan,  who  robs  and  murders  the  traveller,  because 
die  booty  was  about  to  be  seized  by  anodicr  hand,  or 
because  another  dagger  was  ready  to  do  the  bloody 
deed  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  indignation,  with  which 
we  regard  tliis  critne  of  Napoleon,  will  find  a  response 
in  few  breasts  ;  for  to  the  multitude  a  throne  is  a  teiup- 
ladon  which  no  virtue  can  be  expected  to  withstand. 
But  moral  truth  is  immovable  amidst  the  sophistry, 
ridicule,  and  abject  reasonings  of  men,  and  the  time 
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wOl  come,  when  it  will  find  a  meet  roice  to  give  it  f 
utterance.  Of  all  crimes  against  society,  usurpation 
is  ibe  blackest.  He  who  lifts  a  parricidal  haiid  against 
his  eoimtry^s  rights  and  freedom  ;  who  plants  his  foot 
on  the  necks  of  thirty  millions  of  his  fell ow-c real ures  j 
who  concentrates  in  his  single  hand  llie  powers  of  a 
mighty  empire  ;  and  who  w^ields  its  powers,  squanders 
its  treasures,  and  pours  forth  its  blood  like  water,  lu 
make  other  nations  slaves  and  ihe  world  his  prey,  ^^ — 
this  man,  as  he  unites  all  crimes  in  his  sanguinary 
career,  so  he  should  he  set  apart  by  tlie  human  race 
for  their  uniningled  and  unmeasured  abhorrence,  and 
should  bear  on  his  gniliy  head  a  mark  as  opprobrious 
as  that  which  llie  first  nmrderer  wore.  We  cannot 
think  with  patience  of  one  man  fastening  ctiains  on  a 
whole  people,  and  subjeclhjg  niiUions  to  his  single  will ; 
of  whole  regions  overshadowed  by  the  tyramiy  of  a  / 
frail  being  hke  ourselves.  In  anguish  of  spirit  we 
exclaim,  How  long  will  an  abject  world  kiss  the  fool 
which  tramples  it  ?  How  long  shall  crime  find  shelter 
in  its  very  aggravations  and  excess  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  dial  our  indignation  seems 
lo  light  on  Napoleon^  not  so  much  because  he  was  a 
despot,  as  because  he  became  a  despot  by  usurpation  ; 
that  we  seem  not  to  hate  tyranny  itself,  so  much  as  a 
particular  mode  of  gaining  it.  We  do  indeed  regard 
usurpation  as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness,  especially 
when  committed,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  All  despotism,  however,  whether 
tisurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhorrence.  We  regard 
"t  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  and  insult  in  the  hu- 
ftiao  race.  But  towards  the  hereditary  despot  we  have 
niore    of  compassion    than    indignation.      Nursod   and 
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brought  up  in  delusion,  worshipped  from  his  cradle, 
never  spoken  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless  truth,  taught 
to  look  on  tlie  great  mass  of  his  fellow-beijigs  as  un 
inferior  race,  and  to  regard  despotism  as  a  law  of 
nature  and  a  necessary  element  of  social  life;  such 
a  [nince,  whose  education  and  condition  almost  deny 
him  the  possibility  of  acquiring  heakl*y  nioral  feeling 
and  manly  virtue,  must  not  be  judged  severely.  Still, 
in  absolving  the  despot  from  much  of  ihc  guilt  which 
seems  at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and  abused 
power,  we  do  not  the  less  account  despotism  a  wrong 
and  a  curse.  The  time  for  its  fall,  we  trust,  is  coming. 
It  cannot  fall  too  soon.  It  has  long  enough  wrung 
from  die  laborer  his  hard  earnings  ;  long  enough 
squandered  a  nation's  wealth  on  its  parasites  and  min- 
ions ;  long  enough  warred  against  the  freedom  of  the 
mind,  and  arrested  die  progress  of  truth.  It  has  died 
dungeons  enough  with  the  brave  and  good,  and  shed 
enough  of  the  blood  of  patriots.  Let  its  etid  come. 
It  cannot  come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to  die  moment  of 
possessing  himself  of  the  supreme  power.  Those  who 
were  associated  widi  him  in  subverting  die  government 
of  the  Directory,  essayed  to  lay  restraints  on  the  First 
Consul,  who  was  to  take  llieir  place.  But  he  indig- 
nantly repelled  ihetn.  He  held  the  sword,  and,  with 
this,  not  only  intimidated  the  selfish,  but  awed  and 
silenced  the  patriodc,  w^ho  saw  too  plaitily,  that  it  could 
only  be  wrested  from  him  by  renewing  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution.  — We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of 
the  means,  by  W'liich  he  consolidated  his  power,  and 
raised  it  into  the  imperial  dignity.  We  consider  these 
a$  much  more  important  illustrations  of  his   character 
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than  his  successive  campaigns,  to  which  accordingly 
we  shall  give  hide  atlendon. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  giving  stability  to  his 
power  was  certainly  a  wise  one,  and  was  obviously 
dictated  by  his  situation  and  character.  Having  seized 
the  first  dignity  in  the  state  by  military  force,  and 
leaning  on  a  devoted  soldiery,  he  was  under  no  neces- 
sity of  binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties  w^hich  had 
distracted  tlie  country,  a  vassalage  to  which  his  domi- 
neerlog  spirit  could  ilt  have  stooped.  Policy  and  his 
love  of  mastery  pointed  out  to  him  an  indiscriminate 
employment  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  noi 
B  few  of  diese  had  become  so  selfish  and  desperate 
in  llie  disastrous  progress  of  the  Revolution,  that  they 
were  ready  to  break  up  old  connexions,  and  to  divide 
the  spoils  of  the  Republic  wulh  a  master.  Accordingly 
be  adopted  a  system  of  comprehension  and  lenity,  from 
which  even  the  emigrants  were  not  excluded,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost  die  whole  talent,  which 
ihe  Revolution  had  quickened  j  leagued  in  the  execution 
of  his  plans.  Under  the  able  men,  whom  he  called  to 
his  aid,  llie  finances  and  tlie  war  department,  which 
bad  fallen  into  a  confusion  tlml  threatened  ruin  to  the 
State,  were  soon  restored  to  order,  and  meana  and 
forces  provided  for  retrieving  the  recent  defeats  and 
disgraces  of  die  French  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and  most  iinpor- 
lant  and  effectual  means  by  which  Napoleon  secured 
and  enlarged  his  power.  We  refer  to  the  brilliant 
campaign  immediately  following  his  elevation  to  the 
Consulate,  and  which  restored  to  France  the  ascen- 
dency which  she  had  lost  during  his  absence.  On  his 
success  at  this  juncture  bis  future  fortunes  wholly  de- 
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pen  tied*  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  he  proved  bl  in- 
self  the  worthy  rival  of  HanuibaL  TJie  energy  which 
conducted  an  army,  with  its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  3np» 
plies,  across  the  Alps,  by  unt/ied  paths,  which  only  the 
chamois  hunter,  bom  and  bred  amidst  glaciers  and 
everlasting  snows,  had  trodden,  gave  the  impression, 
which  of  alJ  others  he  most  desired  to  spread,  of  his 
superiorily  lo  uature,  as  well  as  to  human  opposition* 
Tbis  enterprise  was  in  one  view  a  fearful  omen  to 
Europe,  It  showed  a  power  over  tlie  minds  of  liis 
soldiers,  tlie  effects  of  which  were  not  to  be  calculated. 
The  conquest  of  St.  Bernard  by  a  French  army  was 
the  boast  of  the  nation  ;  but  a  stili  more  wonderful 
thing  was,  the  capacity  of  the  general  to  inspire  into 
that  army  the  intense  force,  confidence,  resolulion,  and 
patience,  by  which  alone  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  victory  of  Marengo,  gained  by  one  of 
the  accidents  of  war  in  die  moment  of  apparent  defeat 
and  ruin,  secured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion  which  he 
coveted.  France,  who,  in  her  madness  and  folly,  had 
placed  her  happiness  in  conquest,  now  felt  thai  tlie 
glory  of  her  arms  was  safe  only  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie 
Fir  til  Consul  ;  whilst  the  soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre 
tfi  their  gift,  became  more  tJiorougbly  satisfied,  that 
iriuniph  and  spoils  waited  on  his  standard, 
_  Another  important  and  essential  meatu  of  securirjg 
building  up  bis  power,  w^as  the  system  of  espionage^ 
Cttlled  ibc  Police,  which,  under  the  Directory,  liad 
received  a  developement  worthy  of  lliose  friends  of 
freedom,  but  which  was  destined  to  be  perfected  by  the 
wisdom  of  Napoleon.  It  Avould  seem  as  if  despotism, 
profiling  by  the  experience  of  ages,  had  put  forth  her 
whole  skill  and  resources  in  forming  the  French  po- 
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lice,  aod  had  framed  an  engine,  never  to  be  surpassed, 
for  stifling  llie  faintest  breathings  of  disalfection,  and 
ehalniiig  every  free  thought*  This  system  o(  espionage ^ 
(we  are  proud  tliat  we  have  no  Kngiish  word  lor  ibe 
inTemaJ  machine,)  had  indeed  been  used  under  all 
tyrannies.  But  it  wanted  tlie  craft  of  Fouch^,  and 
the  energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  us  powers.  In 
the  language  of  our  author,  "  it  spread  through  all  die 
ramifications  of  society  ;  '*  tliai  is,  every  man,  of  the  least 
importance  in  ihe  community,  had  the  eye  of  a  spy 
upon  him.  He  was  watched  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  In  the  broibel  and  gaming- 
house ;  and  these  last-namud  haunts  funii.shed  not  a 
few  ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  Police.  There  was 
an  ear  open  llirough  all  France  to  catrb  the  wliispers 
of  discontent;  a  power  of  evil,  which  aimed  to  rival,  in 
omnipresence  and  invisibleness,  ibe  benignant  agency 
of  the  Deity*  Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny^  this  is 
the  luosi  detestable.  It  chills  social  intercourse  ;  locks 
up  the  heart  ;  infects  and  darkens  raen^s  minds  wlih 
mutual  jealousies  and  fears  ;  and  reduces  to  system  a 
wary  dissimulation,  subversive  of  force  and  manliness 
of  character.  We  find,  however,,  some  consolation  in 
learning  that  tyrants  are  the  prey  of  distrust,  as  well 
as  iJie  people  over  whom  they  set  this  cruel  guard ;  that 
tyrants  cannot  confide  in  their  own  spies,  but  must  keep 
watch  over  the  machinery  which  we  liave  described,  lest 
it  recoil  upon  themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of 
an  army  is  a  dazzling  spectacle  ;  but  Bonaparte,  head- 
ing a  horde  of  spies,  compelled  to  doubt  and  fear  iliese  ' 
base  instnmienls  of  bis  power,  compelled  to  divide  them 
mio  bands,  and  lo  receive  daily  reports  from  each,  so 
that,  by  balancing  them  against  each  other  and  sifting 
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their  testimony,  he  miglii  gailier  the  truth  ;  Bonaparte^ 
thus  employed,  is  any  thing  but  imposing*  It  requires 
no  great  elevation  of  thought  to  look  down  on  such  an 
occupation  with  scorn  ;  and  we  see,  in  the  anxiety  and 
degradation  which  it  involves,  the  beginning  of  that 
retribution  winch  tyranny  cannot  escape. 

Another  means  by  which  the  First  Consul  protected 
his  power  can  excite  no  wonder.  That  he  should  fetter 
the  press,  should  banish  or  imprison  refractory  editors, 
should  subject  the  journals  and  more  important  works 
of  literature  to  jealous  superintendence,  these  were 
things  of  course*  Free  writing  and  despotism  are  such 
implacable  foes,  that  we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  ty- 
rant for  keeping  no  terms  with  tlie  press.  He  cannot 
do  it.  He  might  as  reasonably  choose  a  volcano  for 
the  foundation  of  his  throne*  Necessity  is  laid  upon 
him,  unless  he  is  in  love  wlih  ruin,  to  check  the  bold 
and  honest  expression  of  thought.  But  tlie  necessity  is 
his  own  choice  ;  and  let  infamy  be  that  man's  portion, 
who  seizes  a  power  which  he  cannot  sustain,  but  by 
dooming  the  mind  tlirough  a  vast  empire  to  slavery, 
and  by  turning  tlie  press,  that  great  organ  of  truth,  into 
an  instrument  of  public  delusion  and  debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of  removing  obstructions 
to  his  power  and  ambition,  still  worse  than  the  last. 
We  refer  to  the  terror  which  he  spread  by  his  severities, 
just  before  assuming  the  imperial  power.  The  murder 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  justified  by  Napoleon  as  a 
method  of  striking  fear  into  the  Bourbons,  who,  as  he 
said,  were  plotting  his  death.  This  may  have  been  one 
motive  ;  for  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  was  about 
that  time  threatened  with  assassination.  But  we  be- 
lieve still  more,  that  he   intended   to  awe  into  acqui- 
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fc1he  opposition,  which,  he  knew,  would  be 
d  in  many  breasts,  by  ihe  prostration  of  the 
forms  of  the  repubhc^  and  the  open  assumption  of  the 
perial  dignity*  There  were  times  wlien  Bonaparte 
isclatmed  the  origination  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
'Enghien.  But  no  other  could  have  originated  it* 
ill  bears  internal  marks  of  its  author.  The  boldness,  ( 
!ecision,  and  overpowering  rapidity  of  the  crime,  point 
nerringly  to  the  soul  where  ii  was  conceived.  We  be- 
eve  that  one  great  recommendation  of  this  murder  was, 
it  it  would  strike  amazement  and  terror  into  France 
Wxid  Europe,  and  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  shed 
mny  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him  every  obstruction, 
tn  his  way  to  absolute  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
open  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  justly 
suspected  assassinations  of  Pichegru  and  Wright,  did 
create  a  dread,  such  as  had  not  been  felt  before  ;  and, 
^H  whilst  on  previous  occasions  some  faint  breatliings  of 
^■liberty  w^ere  to  be  heard  in  the  legislative  bodies,  only 
^■one  voice,  that  of  Carnot,  was  raised  against  investing 
Bonaparte  w^ith  the  imperial  crown,  and  laying  France, 
an  unprotected  victim,  at  his  feet. 

There  remain  for  our  consideration  other  means  em- 
ployed by  Bonaparte  for  building  up  and  establishing 
bb  power,  of  a  different  character  from  those  we  have 
[  jianicd,  and  which  on  this  account  we  cannot  pass 
^Bvttbout  notice.  One  of  these  was  the  Concordat 
^^*hich  he  extorted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  professed 
to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion  in  France*  Our 
religious  prejudices  have  no  influence  on  our  judgment 
of  this  measure.  We  make  no  objections  to  it,  as  the 
restoration  of  a  worship  which  on  many  accounts  we 
tondemn.     We  view  it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of 
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policy,  and,  in  ihis  light,  il  seems  lo  us  no  proof  of  tlte 
sagacity  of  Bouapaiie.  It  helps  lo  confirm  io  us  an 
iinpression,  vvbicli  other  jians  of  his  history  give  m^ 
that  he  did  not  understand  ihe  peculiar  character  of 
tijs  age,  and  die  peculiar  and  original  policy  whicli  it 
demanded.  He  always  used  cominonplace  meaiis  of 
power,  althougli  die  unprecedented  times  in  whieh  he 
lived,  rcfpiired  a  system,  which  should  comhiue  unUied 
resources,  and  touch  new  springs  of  action.  Because 
old  governments  had  found  a  convenient  prop  in  reli- 
gion. Napoleon  imagined  lliat  it  was  a  necessary  appen* 
dage  and  support  of  hts  sway,  and  resolved  to  restore 
it.  But  at  tins  moment  tlicre  were  no  foundations  in 
France  for  a  religious  establishment,  which  could  give 
strength  and  a  cliaracter  of  sacredness  lo  the  supreme 
power.  There  was  comparatively  no  faith,  no  devout 
feeling,  and  still  more,  no  superstition  lo  supply  ttie 
place  of  ihese.  The  lime  for  the  reaciion  of  the  re- 
ligious principle  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  a  more  likely 
means  of  retarding  it  could  hardly  have  been  devised, 
than  the  nursing  care  extended  to  llie  cliuich  by  Bona- 
parte, the  recent  Mussulman,  die  known  despiser  of 
the  ancient  faith,  who  had  no  worship  at  heart  but  the 
worship  of  himself.  Instead  of  bringing  religion  to  die 
aid  of  the  state,  it  was  impossible  dial  such  a  man 
should  touch  it,  widiout  loosening  die  faint  hold  which 
it  yet  retained  on  the  people.  There  were  none  so  | 
Ignorant  as  lo  be  die  dupes  of  the  First  Consul  in  diis 
I  particular*  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew  Uiar 
he  was  playing  the  part  of  a  juggler.  Not  one  religious  | 
association  could  be  fornied  with  his  cliaractor  or  gov- 
enuuent.  It  was  a  sU'iking  proof  of  the  self-exagger- 
aung  vanity  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  igiioraBce  of  die 
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Uigber  principles  of  human  nature,  thai  lie  not  only 
Koped  to  revive  and  turn  to  his  accoimt  the  old  religion, 
but  Imagined,  that  he  could^  if  necessary,  have  created 
a  oew  one.  *^  Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before,  he 
should  have  been  made  for  the  occasion^"  was  the 
speech  of  this  political  charlatan  ;  as  if  religious  opin- 
ion and  feeling  were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a 
consular  decree.  Ancient  legislators,  by  adopting  and- 
sympathizing  with  popular  and  rooted  superstitionsi 
were  able  to  press  them  into  tlie  service  of  their  insti*^ 
tutioDs.  They  were  wise  enough  to  build  on  a  pre* 
existing  faidi,  and  studiously  to  conform  to  it.  Bona* 
parte,  iti  a  country  of  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  wljilst  * 
untbie  to  refrain  from  sarcasms  on  the  system  which 
he  patronized  J    was   weak    enough    to   believe    that   he.^ 

^  might  make  it  a  substantial  support  of  his  government. 
Ue  imdoubtedly  congratulated  liimself  on  the  terms, 
which  he  exacted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  had  never 
been  conceded  to  the  most  powerful  monarchs  ;  for- 
getting that  his  apparent  success  was  the  defeat  of  his 
jibns  ;  for,  just  as  far  as  he  severed  tlie  church  fiom 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and  placed  himself  conspicuously  at 
its  bead,  he  destroyed  tlie  only  connexion  which  could 
giTe  it  influence.     Just  so  far  its  power   over  opinion 

ittfid  conscience  ceased.      It  became  a  coarse  instru- 

fment  of  slate,  contemned  by  the  people,  and  serving 
ooljr  to  demonstrate  the  aspiring  views  of  its  master. 
Accordingly  the  French  bishops  in  general  refused  to 
M  their  dignities  under  this  new  head,  preferred  exile 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  left 

^behind    them   a   hearty    abhorrence    of   the  Concordat  • 
mmong  die  more  zealous  members  of  their  communion* 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Napoleon,  had  he  left 
8* 
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the  Pope  and  the  church  to  themselves.  By  occasion- 
ally recognising  and  employing,  and  then  insuhing  and 
degrading,  the  Roman  poutilT,  he  exasperated  a  large 
pan  of  Christendom^  fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of 
impiety^  and  awakened  a  religious  hatred  which  con- 
tributed its  full  measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for  giving 
strength  and  honor  to  his  government,  we  may  name 
the  grandeur  of  his  pubJic  works,  which  he  began  in 
his  consulate  and  continued  after  bis  accession  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  These  dazzled  France>  and  stiU  im* 
press  travellers  with  admiration.  Could  we  separate 
these  from  his  history,  and  did  no  other  indication  of 
his  character  survive  j  we  should  undoubtedly  honor 
Jiim  with  the  title  of  a  heneficent  sovereign  ;  but,  con- 
nected a3  they  are,  they  do  liltlc  or  nothing  to  change 
our  conceptions  of  hini  as  an  all-grasping,  unprincipled 
usurper,  Paris  was  the  chief  object  of  these  labors  j 
and  surely  we  cannot  wonder j  that  he  who  aimed  at 
universal  dominion,  should  strive  to  improve  and  adorn 
the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  It  is  the  practice  of 
despots  to  he  lavish  of  expense  on  the  royal  residence 
and  the  seat  of  government.  Travellers  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  continent,  are  struck  and 
pained  by  the  contrast  between  the  magnificent  capita] 
and  the  mud-walled  village  and  uninteresting  province. 
Bonaparte  liad  a  special  motive  for  decorating  Parts, 
for  *'  Paris  is  France,"  as  has  often  been  observed  ; 
and,  in  conciliating  the  vanity  of  tlie  great  city,  he 
secured  ilie  obedience  of  the  whole  country.  The 
boasted  internal  improvements  of  Napoleon  scarcely 
deserve  to  he  named,  if  we  compare  their  influence 
with  the  operation  of  his  pubhc  measures.     The  con- 


scription,  which  drew  from  agriculture  its  most  effective 
laborers,  and  his  continental  system,  which  sealed  up 
erery  port  and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  his  empire, 
dnined  and  exhausted  France  to  a  degree^  for  which 
his  artificial  stimulants  of  industry,  and  his  splendid 
projects,  afforded  no  compensation »  Perhaps  the  most 
admired  of  all  his  public  works  is  the  road  over  the 
SimpIoD,  to  which  all  travellers  concur  in  giving  the 
epithet,  stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze  us, 
that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at  unlimited  dominion,  should 
establish  commonicadons  between  the  different  prov- 
inces of  his  empire.  Il  ought  not  to  amaze  us,  that 
be,  who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of  St.  Bernard j  should 
covet  some  easier  passage  for  pouring  his  troops  into 
Italy  ;  nor  is  it  very  wonderful,  timt  a  sovereign,  who 
commanded  the  revenues  of  Europe,  and  who  lived  in 
an  age  when  civil  engineering  had  been  advanced  to  a 
perfection  before  uoknowTi,  should  accomplish  a  bolder 
eotarprise  than  his  predecessors*  We  would  add,  that 
Napoleon  must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of  the 
road  over  die  Simplon  ;  for  the  genius,  which  contrived 
and  constructed,  is  more  properly  its  author,  than  tiie 
will  which  commanded  it. 

There  is  however  one  great  work,  which  gives  Bona- 
parte a  fair  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity  and  en- 
liiles  him  to  an  honorable  renown.  We  refer  to  the 
new  code  of  laws,  which  was  given  to  France  under 
his  auspices.  His  participation  in  this  work  has  indeed 
been  unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magnified.  Be* 
catise  be  attended  the  meedngs  of  the  commissioners 
fo  whom  it  was  assigned,  and  made  some  useful  and 
sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  been  praised,  as  if  he 
had  struck  out,  by  the  miraculous  force  of  his  geniuS} 


a  new  code  of  laws.     The   tmth  is,  that  he  employed 
for  this  work,  as  he  should  have  done,  die  most  emi- 
nent civilians  of  the  empire  ;  and  it   is  also  true,  iliai 
these  learned  men   have  little  cltiim  to  originality  ;  for, 
as  our  author  obsen^es,  the  code  *'has  few  peculiarities 
making  a   diflcreiirc   between  its   principles   and   I  hose 
of  the  Roman  law.'^     In  other  words,  ilicy  preferred 
wisdom    to    novelty.      Still   Bonaparte   deserves   great 
praise  for  his  interest  in  the  work,  for  ihe  impulse  he 
gave  to  those  to  wlium  it  was   commit  ted,  and  for   the 
time  and    thought,  which,   amidst  the  cares  of  a  vast 
empire,  he  bestowed   upon   it.     That  his  urnbitiou   in- 
cited  liiin  to  this  labor ,  we  doubt  not.     He   mciint   to 
entwine  the  latjrels  of  Justinian   widi   tliuse  of  Alex- 
afider.     But  w^e  will   not  quarrel   with  junbilion,   when 
it  is  w^ise  enough  to  devote  itself  to  the   liappiness  of 
mankind*      In    tiie    present    case,   he   showed   that  he 
understood  sometliitig  of  true  glory  ;  and  we  prize   the 
instance    more,    because   it  stands   almost  alone   in  his 
history.     We  look  on  the  conquerorj  the  usurper,  the 
spoiler  of  kingdoms,  tlie  insatiable  despot,  with  disgust, 
and  see  in  all  these  characters  an  essential  vulgarness 
of  mind.     But,  when  we  regard  him  as  a  Fountain  of 
Justice  to  a  vast  empire,  we  recognise  in  him  a  resem- 
blance to  the  just  and  benignant  Deity,  and  cheerfully 
accord  to  him  the  praise  of  bestowing  on  a  nation  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts,  which  it  is  permiiied  to   mnn   10 
Wifer.     It  was   however   the   miseiy  of   Bonaparte,  a 
Lirse   brought  on    liim   by   his   crimes,   that   he  could 
touch  nothing  widiout  leaving  on  it  tiie  polluting  mark 
of  despotism,      ITis  usurpation  look  from  him  I  he  power 
legislating  witlj  magnauiinity,  where  his  own  interast 
was  concerned*     He  could  provide  for  the  achninislra- 
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tioii  q(  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  nol  between 
ibe  ciiizea  and  the  ruler*  Polkical  oJlences,  tlie  very 
ckss  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  were  de- 
nied Lhat  mode  of  trial*  Juries  might  decide  on  other 
erimiDal  questions  *,  but  they  were  oot  to  be  permitted  to 
interpose  between  the  despot  and  the  ill-faled  subjects, 
who  might  fall  under  his  suspicion.  These  were  ar- 
raigned before  "special  tribunals,  invested  with  a  lialf 
military  character/'  the  ready  ministers  of  nefarious 
prosecutions,  and  only  intended  to  cloak  by  legal  forms 
the  murderous  purpose  of  the  tyrant. 

We  have  ilius  considered  some  of  ilie  means  by 
which  Bonaparte  consolidated  and  extended  his  power. 
We  now  see  him  advanced  to  that  imperial  throne,  on 
which  he  had  long  fixed  his  eager  eye*  We  see  France 
alternately  awed  and  daazled  by  the  influences  we  have 
described,  and  at  last  surrendering,  by  public,  deliber- 
ate acts,  without  a  struggle  or  a  show  of  opposition, 
her  rights,  liberties,  interests,  and  power  to  an  absolute 
tnaster  and  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Thus  perished 
the  name  and  forms  of  the  llepublic.  Thus  perished 
the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  The  air,  which  a  few 
years  ago  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  a  great  people 
casttog  away  their  chains,  and  claiming  their  biith- 
rigbt  of  freedom,  now  rung  with  the  servile  cries  of 
long  life  to  a  blood-stained  usurper.  There  were  in- 
deed generous  spirits,  true  patriots,  like  our  own  La 
Fayette,  stilJ  left  in  France.  But,  few  and  scattered,, 
tbey  were  left  to  shed  in  secret  the  tears  of  sorrowful 
and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base  and  disastrouf 
isaue  of  their  revolution,  the  French  nation  not  only 
renounced  their  own   rights,  but  brought   reproach  on 
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tlie  cause  of  freedom,  which  years  cannot  wash  away. 
TJris  is  to  us  a  more  painful  recollection,  than  at]  the 
desolations  which  France  spread  llirough  Europe,  mid 
than  her  own  bitter  sulleriiigs,  when  tl)e  hour  of  letri- 
bulion  came  upon  her*  The  fields  which  she  laid 
waste  are  again  waving  with  harvest  ;  and  the  groans 
which  broke  forth  through  her  cilies  and  villagesj  when 
her  bravest  sons  perished  by  thousands  and  ten  iliou- 
sands  on  the  snows  of  Russia,  have  died  awayj  and  her 
wasted  population  is  renewed.  But  the  wounds  which 
she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the  crimes  perpetrated  in 
that  sacred  name,  and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which 
that  sacred  cause  was  deserted,  are  still  fresh  and 
bleeding,  France  not  only  subjected  herself  to  a  ty- 
rant, but  \vhat  is  worse,  she  has  given  tyranny  every- 
wlie3rc  new  pleas  and  arguments,  and  eniboklened  it  to 
preach  openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  ihe  impious  doc- 
trines of  absolute  power  and  unconditional  submission. 

iNapoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France ;  and  a  majt 
unacquainted  with  human  nature  would  think,  that  such 
an  empire,  whose  bounds  now  extended  to  the  Rhine, 
might  have  satisfied  even  ati  anibnious  tnan.  But  Bona- 
parte obeyed  that  law  of  progress,  to  which  the  high- 
est minds  are  peculiarly  subjected  ;  and  acquisition 
inflamed,  instead  of  appeasing,  the  spirit  of  domin- 
ion. He  had  long  proposed  to  himself  the  conquest 
of  Europe,  of  the  world  ;  and  the  tide  of  Emperor 
added  intenseness  to  this  purpose*  Did  w^e  not  fear, 
that  by  repetition  we  might  impair  the  conviction  which 
we  are  most  anxious  to  impress,  wo  would  enlarge  on 
the  enonuity  of  the  guilt  mvolved  in  the  project  of 
universal  empire.  Na[>oleon  knew  distinctly  the  price, 
v\'hich  he  must  pay  for  the  eminence  which  he  coveted. 
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He  knew  that  the  padi  to  it  lay  over    wounded  aiid 
slaughtered   millions,  over  putrefying  heaps  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, over  ravaged  fields,   smoking  ruins,  pil- 
laged cities*    He  koew  that  his  steps  would  be  followed 
tj  the  groans  of  widowed  mothers  and  famished  or- 
ihftiis  ;  of  bereaved  friendship  and  despairing  love  ;  and 
t,  in  addition   to  this  amount  of  misery,  he  would 
reate  an  equal  amount  of  crime,  by  multiplying  iiidefi- 
itely  the   instruments   and    parlioi|mtors  of  his  rapine 
id  fraud.     He  knew  the  price,  ami  resolved  to  pay  it. 
iut  we  do  not  insist  on  a  topic,  which   few,  very  few 
yel,  understand  or  feel.     Turning  then  for  the  pres- 
et from  the  moral  aspect  of  this  enterprise,  we   will 
riew  it  in  anotJier  light,  which  is  of  great  importance 
a  just  estimate  of  his  claims    on  admiration.      We 
ill   inquire  into  the  nature  and   filncss  of  the  measures 
and  policy  which  he  adopted,  for  compassing  the  sub- 
'  igation  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

We  are  aware,  that  this  discussion  may  expose  us  to 

charge  of  great  presumption.     It  may  be  said  that 

n,  having  no  access  to  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and 

participation  in  public  affairs,  are  not  the  best  judges 

f  the  policy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon.     This  we  are 

anxious  to  disprove.     We   do  not  deny  the  disad- 

itages  of  our  position,  nor  shall   we  quEU-rel  with  our 

iders  for  questioning  the  soundness  of  our  opinions- 

ut  we  will  say,  that  though  distant,  we  have  not  been 

Indifierent  observers   of  the  great  events  of  our   age, 

and  that,  though  conscious  of  exposure  to  many  errors, 

we  have  a  strong  persuasion  of  the  substantial  correct- 

i€*5S  of  our  views.     We  express  then,  whhout  reserve, 

itir   behef,  lliat  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  wanting  in 

icity^  and  that  he  proved  himself  incapable,  as  we 
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before  suggested,  of  unders landing  ihe  character  ; 
answering  the  dernanils  of  his  age.  His  system  was  a 
repetition  of  old  means,  when  the  stale  of  the  world 
was  new.  The  sword  and  tlie  pohce,  which  had  sufliced 
him  for  enslaving  France,  were  not  the  only  powers  ■ 
required  for  his  designs  against  the  human  race.  Other 
resources  were  to  be  discovered  or  created ;  and  the 
genius  for  calling  them  forth  did  not,  we  conceive,  be- 
long to  Nfipoleon. 

The  circumstances,  under  which  Napoleon  aspired 
lo  universal  empire,  dilfered  in  many  respects  from 
those,  tinder  which  forinor  conquerors  were  placet!.  1 1 
was  easy  for  Rome,  when  she  had  subdued  kingdoms, 
to  reduce  them  to  provinces  and  to  govern  them  by 
force  ;  for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound  together 
by  no  lie.  Tliey  had  little  communication  with  each 
otlier.  DilTerenres  of  origin,  of  religion,  of  manners^ 
of  language,  of  mofles  of  warfare  ;  fliffbrences  aggra- 
vated by  long  and  ferocious  wars,  and  by  the  general 
want  of  civilization,  prevented  joint  action,  and  almost 
all  concern  for  one  another's  fate.  Modeni  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  an  assemblage  of  civilized  states, 
closely  connected  by  commerce,  by  literature,  by  a 
common  faith,  by  interchange  of  thoughts  and  improve- 
ments, and  by  a  policy  whicli  Imd  for  ages  proposed,  as 
lis  chief  object,  the  establishment  of  such  a  balance  of 
power  as  would  secure  national  independence.  Under 
these  influences  the  huinan  mind  had  made  great  pro- 
gress ;  and  in  iruth  the  French  revoludon  had  resulted 
from  an  unprecedented  excitement  and  developement  of  m 
men^s  faculties,  and  from  llie  extension  of  power  and 
hitclligence  through  a  vastly  wider  class,  than  had  par- 
ticipated   in    them  at   any  former   period.     The    very 
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power,  which  Nu|)oleon  was  wiclilingj  might  be  traced 
to  an  enihiisiasm  essentially  generous,  and  manircsiing 
ft  tRuiIency  of  the  civilized  world  to  better  institutions. 
It  is  plain,  tlmt  the  old  plans  of  conquest,  and  the 
maxims  of  coraparativcJy  barbarous  ages,  did  not  suit 
siwrh  a  state  of  society.  An  ambitious  man  was  to 
inake  his  way,  by  allying  himself  with  the  new  move- 
ments and  exciiemeots  of  the  world.  The  existence 
of  a  vast  maritime  power  like  England,  w^lnch,  by  its 
command  of  the  ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  every  community,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  enviable  preeminence 
of  possessing  the  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  great  modification  of  the 
policy^  by  which  one  state  was  now  to  be  placed  at  ilie 
bead  of  the  nations.  The  peculiar  character  and  influ- 
ence of  England,  Bonaparte  seemed  indeed  never  able 
to  comprehend  ;  and  tlie  violent  measures,  by  which 
he  essayed  to  tear  asunder  (he  old  connexions  of  that 
country  widi  the  continent,  only  gave  them  strength, 
by  adding  to  the  tics  of  interest  those  of  sympathy,  of 
common  sufTcring,  and  common  danger. 

Force  and  corruption  ^vere  the  great  engines  of 
Napoleon,  and  be  plied  them  without  disguise  or  re- 
sen^e,  not  caring  how  far  he  insulted,  and  armed  against 
himself,  the  moral  and  national  feelings  of  Europe. 
His  great  reliance  was  on  tlie  military  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  French  people.  To  make  France  a  nation  of 
soldiers  was  the  first  and  main  instrument  of  his  policy  ; 
here  he  was  snccessfuK  The  revolution  indeed 
in  no  small  degree  done  this  w^ork  to  his  hands. 
To  complete  it,  lie  introduced  a  national  system  of 
education,  having   for  its  plain   end  to  train  tlie  whol*^ 
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yoiiih  of  France  to  a  military  life,  to  familiarize  the 
mind  to  tliii>  desUnaiion  from  its  earliest  years,  and  lo 
associate  tlie  idea  of  glory  almost  exclusively  with  arms* 
Tlie  conscription  gave  full  efficacy  to  this  system  ;  for, 
as  every  yonng  man  in  t!ie  empire  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate a  summons  to  the  armyj  the  first  object  in 
education  naturally  was,  to  fit  him  for  the  field.  The 
public  honors  bestowed  on  military  talent,  and  a  rig- 
orous impartiality  in  awarding  promotion  to  merit,  so 
that  no  origin,  however  ohscure,  was  a  bar  lo  what 
were  deemed  the  highest  honors  of  Europe,  kindled 
the  ambition  of  the  whole  people  into  a  flame,  and 
directed  it  exclusively  to  the  camp.  It  is  true,  ttie 
conscription,  wliich  thinne<l  so  terribly  the  ranks  of  her 
youth  J  and  spread  anxiety  and  bereavenienl  through 
all  tier  dwellings,  was  severely  felt  in  France.  But 
Napoleon  knew  the  race  whom  it  was  his  business  in 
manage  ;  and  by  the  glare  of  victory,  and  the  title  of 
the  Grand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them 
for  a  time  to  the  most  painful  domestic  privations,  and 
to  an  unexampled  waste  of  life.  Thus  he  secured, 
what  he  accounted  the  most  important  instrument  of 
dominion^  a  great  military  force.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stimulants,  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  w^as 
forced  to  apply  perpetually  to  French  vanity,  the  osten- 
tation with  which  the  invincible  power  of  France  was 
trnmpeted  to  the  world,  and  the  haughty,  vaunting  style 
H'hich  became  the  most  striking  rharacieristic  of  that 
intoxicated  people,  were  perpetual  irrilations  of  the 
imiioual  spirit  and  pride  of  Europe,  and  implanted  a 
deep  haired  towards  the  new  and  insulting  empire, 
wiiich  waited  but  for  a  favorable  moment  to  repay 
with  interest  the  debt  of  humiliation. 
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The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as  we  believe,  the 
tablishtnent  of  universal  monarchy  by  mere  physical 
force*    The  sword,  however  important,  was  now  lo  play 
bat  a  secondary  part.     The  true  course  for  Napoleon 
M!cm9   to   us   to  have  been  indicated j  not  only  by  tho 
tate  of  Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France  in  the 
ginning  of  her  revolution  had  found  most  effectuaL 
He  should  have  identified  himself  with  some  great  in- 
rests,  opinion,  or  insiitntions,  by  which  he  might  have 
nd  to  himself  a  large  party  in  every  natron.     He 
lK)uId  have  contrived  to  make  at  least  a  specions  cause 
gainst   all    old  establishments.      To    contrast    himself 
t   strikingly   and  most    advantageously   with   former 
gofernracnts,  should  hav«  been  die  key  of  his  policy. 
;He  should  have  placed   himself  at   die   head  of  a  new 
order  of  diings,  which  should  have  worn  tlie  face  of  an 
improvement  of  the  social  slate.     Nor  did  the  subver- 
sion of  republican  forms  prevent   his  adoption  of  tins 
cniirse,  or  of  some  other  which  would   have  secured   to 
litn  the  sympathy  of  muliltudes.     He  might  still   have 
rnwn  some  broad   lines   between   his  own  administra- 
on  and  that  of  other  states,  lending  to  tlirow  the  old 
lynasties  into  the  shade.     He  might  have  cast  away  the 
ncient  pageantry  and   forms,  distinguished  himself  by 
le   simplicity  of  his    establishments,   and   exaggerated 
le  relief  which  he  gave  lo  his  people,  by  saving  them 
e    biu^dens    of  a   wasteful    and   luxurious   court.     He 
ight  have  insisted  on  the  great  benefits  that  had  ac* 
nied  to  France  from  the  establishment  of  uniform  laws, 
hich  protected  alike  all  classes  of  men ;  and  he  might 
ave  virtually  pledged  himself  to  the  subversion  of  the 
uilal    inequalities   which    still    disfigure    Europe.     Ho 
ight   have    insisted   on    the  favorable  changes    i^   h^ 


abolishing    the 

which  fellered  it,  the  rights  of  primogeniture, 
exclusive  pnviiegos  of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He 
might  have  found  abuses  enough  against  which  to  arrn 
himself  as  a  champion.  By  becoming  the  head  of  new 
institutions,  which  would  have  involved  the  transfer  of 
power  into  new  hands,  and  would  have  offered  to  tfai 


people  a  real  improvement 
summoned  to  his  standard 
and    might    have    disarmed 


,  he  might  everywhere  have 
the  bold  and  enierprising|. 
the  national  prejudices  tm 
whitHi  l]f  fell  a  prey.  Revolution  was  still  the  true 
instrument  of  power.  In  a  word,  Napoleon  lived  at 
a  period,  when  he  could  only  establish  a  durable  and 
unlveri?al  control  through  principles  and  institutions 
some  kind  or  od»er,  to  wlirch  he  would  seem  to  be  d€ 
voted* 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  such  a  man  as  Na 
poleon,  to  adopt,  perhaps  to  conceive,  a  system  suc^ 
as  has  now  been  traced  ;  for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with 
that  egotistical,  self-relying,  self-exaggerating  principlol 
which  was  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  mind.  hJ 
imagined  himself  able,  not  only  to  conquer  nationsl 
bu!  to  hold  them  together  by  the  awe  and  admiratioa 
ivhich  his  own  character  would  inspire  ;  and  this  bond 
he  preferred  to  every  other.  An  indirect  sway,  a  con- 
trol of  nations  by  means  of  institutions,  principles,  oi 
prejudices,  of  which  he  w^as  to  be  only  the  aposfle  and 
defender,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  vehemence, 
of  will,  that  passion  for  astonishing  mankind,  and 
persuasion  of  his  own  invincibleness,  which  were  hi 
master  feelings,  and  which  made  force  his  darling  inl 
Btrument  of  dominion.  He  chose  to  be  the  great,  paU 
pable,  and  sole  bond  of  his  empire  ;  to  have  his  imaj 
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Bcled  from  every  esiablishment ;  to  be  the  centre,  in 

every  ray  of  glory  should  meet,  and  from  which 

impulse  should  be  propagated.     Jji   consequence 

of  this  egotism,  he  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself 

the  moral  eondhion  of  the  world.     The  sword  was 

chosen   weapon,   and  he  used    it  without  disguise. 

He  insulted  nations  as  well  as  sovereigns.     He  did  not 

iltempt  to  gild  dieir  chains ,  or  to   fit  the  yoke  gently 

lo    their  necks.     The   excess    of  his    extortions,    tJie 

audsicity  of  his   claims,  and   ilie  insolent   languag'o    in 

rhich  Europe  was  spoken  of  as  the  vassal  of  the  great 

^empire,  discovered,  that  he  expected  to  reign,  not  only 

without  linking  himself  with    the    interests,  prejudices, 

and    national   feelings    of   men,    but  by    setting   all    at 

defiance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  instances 
in  which  be  sacrificed  the  only  policy  by  which  he  could 
prevail,  to  the  persuasion,  that  his  own  greatness  could 

tmore  than  balance  whatever  opposition  his  violence 
IDight  awaken.  In  an  age  in  which  Cliristianity  was 
r  some  power,  there  was  certainly  a  degree  of 

ci  e  due  to  the  moral  convictions  of  society.     But 

pi^apoleon  thought  himself  more  than  a   match   for  the 
moral    instincts    and    sentiments    of    our    nalure.       He 
thought  iiimself  able  to  cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds 
by  the  splendor  of  his  name,  and  even  to  extort  ap- 
se for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success.     He 
ok  DO  pains  to  conciliate  esteem.     In  his  own  eyes 
iiras  mightier  than  conscience  j  and  thus  he  turned 
ainst   himself  the   power   and  resentment    of  virtue, 
every  breast  where  that    divine   principle  yet  found 
home. 

Through  the  same  blinding  egotistn,  he  was  anxiouf 
9* 
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to  fill  the  tlirones  of  Europe  with  men  bearing  his  own 
jiauie,  and  lo  multiply  everywhere  images  of  himself. 
Instead  of  placing  over  conqnered  couniries  eJ!icient 
men,  taken  from  ihemselves,  who,  by  npholding  belter 
iustitutions,  would  cai-ry  widi  them  large  masses  of  the 
people,  and  who  would  still,  by  their  hostility  to  the  old 
dynasties,  link  their  fortunes  with  his  own,  he  placed 
over  nations  such  men  as  Jerome  ajid  Murat.  He 
U:ius  spread  a  jealousy  of  his  power,  whilst  he  rendered 
tt  insecure  ;  for  as  none  of  the  princes  of  his  creation, 
however  well  disposed,  were  allowed  to  identify  them- 
selves with  their  subjects,  and  to  take  root  in  the  public 
heart,  but  were  compelled  Lo  act,  openly  and  without 
disguise,  as  satellites  and  prefects  of  the  French  em- 
peror I  they  gained  no  bold  on  their  subjects,  and  could 
bring  no  strength  to  their  master  in  bis  hour  of  peril. 
In  none  of  his  arraogemenis  did  Napoleon  think  of  se- 
curing to  his  cause  the  attachment  of  nations.  Asloti- 
islunent,  aw^c,  and  force  were  his  weapons,  and  his 
own  great  name  the  chosen  pillar  of  bis  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonapaite  from  uiagnilying  tlie  contrast 
and  distinctions  between  hiniself  and  the  old  dynasties 
of  Europe,  and  from  attaching  men  to  himself  by  new 
principles  and  institutions,  that  he  bad  the  great  wedc- 
ness,  for  so  w^e  view  it,  to  revive  the  old  forms  of  mon- 
archy, and  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  old  court,  and 
thus  to  connect  hitnself  with  the  herd  of  legitimate 
sovereigns,  This  was  not  only  to  rob  bis  government 
of  that  imposing  character  which  might  have  been  given 
'o  it,  and  of  that  interest  which  it  mfght  have  inspired 
as  an  improvement  on  former  institutions,  but  was  to 
become  competitor  in  a  race  in  which  be  could  not  but 
be  distanced.     He  could  mdeed  pluck  crowns  from  the 
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eads  of  monarchs  ;  but   he  could  not  by  any  means 

afuse  iheir  blood  mto  his  veins j  associate  with  himself 

he  ideas  wliich  are  attached  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry, 

give  to  his  court  die  grace  of  maimers,  which  belongs 

older  establishments.     His  true  policy  was,  to  throw 

[>ntempt  on  distinctions,  which  he  could  not  rival  ;  and, 
lie  [>os5e55ed  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  founder 
uf  a  new  era,  he  would   have  substituted  for  a  crown, 

id  for  other  long  worn  badges  of  power^  a  new^  aud 
timple  style  of  grandeur,  and  new  insignia  of  dignity, 
nore  consonant  with  an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy 
^f  one  who  disdained  to   be  a   vulgar  king.     By  the 

aUcy  wliicb  he  adopted,  If  it  be  worthy  of  tliat  name, 
became  a  vulgar  king,  and  showed  a  mind  incapable 
>f  answering  the  wants  and  demands  of  his  age.  It  is 
Fell  known,  d»at  the  progress  of  intelligence  had  done 

Quch  in  Europe,  to  weaken  men's  reverence  for  pagean- 
ry  and  sliou\  Nobles  had  learned  to  lay  aside  their 
ppiiigs  in  ordinary  life,  and  to  appear  as  gendemen* 

uvea  royahy  liad  begun  to  retrench  its  pomp  ;  and,  in 
lie  fcce  of  all  diis  iniproveuient,  Bonaparte  stooped 
rom  his  height,  to  study  costumes,  to  legislate  about 

3uri  dresses  and  court  manners,  and  to  outsMne  his 
brother  monarchs  in  their  own  line.     He  desired  to  add 

Lie  glory  of  tnaster  of  ceremonies  to  that  of  conqueror 
ttf  nations.  In  his  anxiety  to  belong  to  tlie  caste  of 
lings,  he  exacted  scrupulously  the  observance  and  eti- 
|uetie  with  which  tliey  are  approached.  Not  satisfied 
ritli  this  approximation  to  the  old  sovereigns,  with 
rbom  he  had  no  common  biterest,  and  from  whom  he 

3uJd  not  have  removed  liiniself  loo  far,  he  souglit  to 
pity  himself  by  marriage  witii  the  royal  families  In 
Siirope,  to  ingraft  himself  and  his  posterity  on  an  old 
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impcria!  tree.  This  was  the  very  way  to  lurn  back 
opinion  into  its  olrl  channels  ;  lo  carry  back  Europe 
to  its  old  prejudices  ;  to  facilitate  llie  restoration  of  its 
old  order  ;  to  preach  up  legitimacy  j  lo  crush  every 
hope  ihai  he  was  to  work  a  beneficent  change  among 
nations.  Ii  may  seem  strange  that  his  egotism  did  not 
preserve  him  from  the  imitation  of  antiquated  monarchy 
But  his  egotism,  though  excessive,  was  not  lofty,  nor 
was  it  seconded  by  a  genius,  rich  and  inventive,  except 
in  war. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  his 
power,  and  given  our  views  of  the  policy  by  which  he 
hoped  to  make  that  power  perpetnal  and  unbounded. 
His  fall  is  easily  explained.  It  had  its  origin  in  that 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-exaggeration,  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  mariy  proofs.  It  began  in  Spain. 
That  country  was  a  province  in  reality.  He  wanted 
to  niake  it  one  in  name  ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte  ; 
to  make  it  a  more  striking  nmnifestation  of  his  power. 
For  this  purpose,  he  ''kidnapped**  its  royal  familyi 
stirred  up  the  uncomjuerable  spirit  of  its  people,  and, 
after  shedding  on  its  plains  and  mountains  the  best 
hlnod  of  France,  lost  it  for  ever.  Next  came  his  expe- 
dition against  Russia,  an  expedition  against  which  liis 
wisest  counsellors  remonstrated,  but  which  had  every 
recommendation  to  a  man  w^ho  regarded  himself  as 
an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able  to  triumph  over  the 
laws  of  nature.  So  insane  were  his  self-confidence  and 
iiupatience  of  opposition,  that  he  drove  by  his  outrages 
Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France,  into  the  arms  of  Ilua- 
sia,  at  ihe  very  moment  that  he  was  about  to  throw 
liimself  into  the  lieail  of  that  mighty  empire.     On  his 
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Russian  campaign  we  have  no  desire  to  enlarge.  Of 
all  the  inounifiil  pages  of  history,  none  are  more  sad 
ihaii  tlial  which  records  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
from  Moscow,  We  remember,  that,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  Napoleon ^s  discomfiture  in  Russia  lirsL  readied 
this  country,  we  were  among  those  who  exulted  in  it» 
iMnking  only  of  the  resuhs.  But,  when  subsequent  and' 
minuter  accounts  brouglil  distinctly  before  our  eyes* 
tlial  unequalled  army  of  France,  broken,  famished, 
slaughtered,  seeking  shelter  under  snowdrifts,  and  per- 
ishing by  intense  cold,  we  looked  back  on  our  joy  with 
almost  a  consciousness  of  guih,  and  expiated  by  a 
sincere  grief  our  insensibility  to  tlie  sullerings  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  We  understand  that  many  interesting 
notices  of  Napoleon,  as  he  appeared  in  this  disastrous 
campaign,  are  given  in  llie  Memoirs  of  Count  Segur, 
a  book,  from  which  we  have  been  repelled  by  the  sor* 
rows  and  miseries  which  it  details.  We  can  conceive 
few  subjects  more  wortliy  of  Shakspeare  than  the  mind 
of  Napoleon,  at  the  moment^  when  his  fate  was  sealed ; 
w^faeo  the  tide  of  his  victories  was  suddenly  stopped  and 
rolled  back\;^iirds  ;  when  Ms  dreams  of  invincibleness 
were  broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder  ;  when  ihe  word, 
which  had  awed  nations »  died  away  on  the  bleak  waste, 
a  powerless  sound  ;  and  when  he,  whose  spirit  Europe 
could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from  a  captive's  doom. 
The  shock  must  have  been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so 
imperious,  scornful,  and  unschooled  to  humtliaiion. 
The  intense  agony  of  that  moment  when  he  gave  ilie 
unusual  orders,  to  retreat  ;  the  desolatetiess  of  his  soul, 
when  he  saw  his  brave  soldiers  and  his  cliosen  guards 
sinking  in  the  snows,  and  perishing  in  crowds  around 
htm  ;    his    unwillingness    to    receive  the    details   of  his 
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losses,  lest  self-possession  should  fail  him  ;  the  levity 
and  badinage  of  his  iiMerview  with  the  Abb;  dt:  Prudt 
at  Warsaw,  discovering  a  mind  laboring  to  tlipiw  oiV  an 
insupportable  weightj  wresthng  with  itself,  struggHng 
against  misery;  and,  though  last  not  least,  bis  uncon- 
t|nerable  purpose,  still  clinging  lo  lost  empir?  as  the 
only  good  of  life  ;  tliese  workings  of  such  a  spirit  woidd 
liave  furnished  to  die  great  dramaiisi  a  theme,  worthy 
of  his  transcendent  powers. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  die  Russian  cam- 
paign, the  empire  of  the  world  was  eifectnally  placed 
beyond  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  ddc  of  conquest 
had  ebbed,  never  tn  return.  The  spell  whieb  b^ir] 
bound  the  nations  was  dissolved*  He  was  no  longer 
die  Invincible.  The  ueiglrt  of  military  power,  wlm*h 
had  kept  down  die  spirit  of  nations,  was  removed,  auti 
their  long-smothered  sense  of  wrong  and  insult  broke 
fordi  like  the  fires  of  a  volcano-  Bonaparte  might  slill, 
perhaps,  have  secured  the  ihrone  of  France ;  but  that 
of  Europe  was  gone.  This,  however,  he  did  not,  could 
not,  would  not  understand.  He  had  connected  with 
himself  loo  obstinately  the  character  of  the  world's 
master,  to  be  able  to  rehiKpiisb  it.  Amidst  the  dark 
omens  which  gatliered  round  him,  he  still  saw,  in  his 
past  wonderful  escapes,  and  in  his  own  exaggerated 
energies,  ibe  means  of  rebuilding  his  fallen  power. 
Accordingly  the  thought  of  abandoning  his  pretensiong 
does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  and  his  irrep* 
arable  defeat  was  only  a  summons  to  new  exertion.  — 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  Napoleon,  if  he  could  have 
understood  fully  his  condition,  would  have  adopted  a 
difl'erent  course.  Tbough  despairing,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  raised  new  armies,  and  fought  to  ilw   'ast 
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8   miad,  which  has  placed  its  whole  happiness  in 
liaving  no  equal,  die  Uiought  of  descending  lo  the  level 
even   of  kings   is  intolerable.      Napoleon's    raind    Imd  I 
been  stretched  by  such  ideas  of  universal  empire,  that  | 
Jt'rance,  though  reaching  from  tlie   Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 1 
j^eesi  seemed  narrow  to  him.     He  could  not  he  shutl 
up   in   it.     Accordingly,  as  his  fortunes  darkened,  we] 
see  no  signs  of  relenting.     He  could  not  wear,  he  said| 
*'i  tarnished  crown,"  that  is,  a  crown  no  brighter  than  I 
those  of  Austria  and  Russia.     He  continued  to  use  ail 
masier^s   tone.     He    showed  no  change,  but   such   as] 
opposition  works  in  the  obstinate  ;  he  lost  his  temper  1 
and  grew  sour.     He  heaped  reproaches  on  his  marshals 
and  ilie  legislative  body.     He  insulted  Metternich,  the 
statesman,  on  whom,  above  all  others,  his  fate  depended. 
He  irritated  Murat  by  sarcasms,  which  rankled  widila  1 
tiim,  and   accelerated,  if  they  did   not   determine,  hiij 
desertion  of  his  master.     It  is  a  striking  example  of^ 
retribution,  that  the  very  vehemence  and  sternness  of 
bis   will,  which   had   borne  him   onward  to   dominion^ 
pow  drove  liiiii  to   the  rejection  of  terms  which  might  I 
liftvc  left  him  a  formidable  power,  and  thus  made  hij] 
ruin   entire.      Refusing   to  take  counsel  of  events,  he 
persevered  in   fighting  with   a  stubbomness,  which  re- 
minds lis  of  a  spoiled  child,  who  sullenly  grasps  what 
be  knows  he  must  relbquish,  struggles  widiout  hope, , 
and  does  not  give  over  resistance,  until  his  little  fingers 
are  one  by  one  unclenched  from  the  object  on  which 
lie  bas  set  his  heart.     Thus  fell  Napoleon.     We  shall 
follow   his    history  no    fariher.      His  retreat  to   Elba, 
his   irruption    into    France,  his   signal    overdirow,   and 
his  banishment  to  St.  Helena,  though  tliey  add   to  the 
romance  of  his  history,  ilirow  no  new  light  on  his  char 


arier,  and  would  of  course  coiitribuie  iiolhing  to  our 
j>rei3ent  objccu  There  are  indeed  incidenta  in  this  por- 
lioii  of  his  life,  which  are  somewhat  ineonsislent  with 
ijie  firmness  and  conscious  superiority  which  belonged 
to  him.  But  a  man,  iuio  whose  character  so  much 
impulse,  and  so  Iklle  principle  entered,  must  not  be  ex- 
peeled  to  pjeserve  unblemished,  in  such  hard  reverses, 
ihe  dignity  and  self-respect  of  aa  emperor  and  a  hero. 
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In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  oirr  views  of  the 
Conqueror,  of  the  First  Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor, 
have  h'  en  given  plainly  and  freely.  The  subject,  liow- 
ever,  is  so  important  and  interestiog,  that  we  have 
thought  it  worth  our  wiiile,  though  al  the  hazard  of 
some  repetition,  to  bring  together,  in  a  narrow^er  com- 
pass, what  seem  to  us  the  great  leading  features  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
paiie* 

His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  rapidity  of  thought. 
He  understood  by  a  glance  what  most  men,  and  supe- 
nor  men,  could  learn  only  by  study.  He  darted  to  a 
eonr  fusion  rather  by  intuition  than  reasoning.  In  war, 
whieh  was  the  only  subject  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  seized  m  an  instant  on  the  great  points  of  hts  own 
and  his  enemy's  positions  ;  and  combmed  at  once  the 
movements,  by  w4)ich  an  overpowerbg  force  might  be 
thrown  with  unexpected  fury  on  a  vulnerable  part  of 
the  hostile  line,  and  the  fate  of  an  army  be  decided  in 
a  day.  lie  understood  war  as  a  science  ;  but  his  niind 
was  too  bold,  rapid,  and  irrepressible^  to  be  enslaved 
l*y  the  te^^hnics  of  his  profession.  He  fotmd  the  old 
armies  figliting  by  rulc»  and  he  discovered  the  true 
characteristic  of  genius,  which,  without  despising  rules, 
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knows  H'heu  lanl  liuw  to  bieak  ilirm.  He  iinderslood 
Lllioroughly  llie  immense  mora]  power,  \\h\vM  is  gained 
}hy  ori^iality  and  rapidity  of  operation.  He  astonished 
and  paralyzed  his  enemies  by  liis  unforeseen  and  !m> 
^petuous  assaults,  by  the  suddenness  with  wliich  .the 
[siDrm  of  battle  burst  upon   them  ;  and,    whilst  giving  ' 

bis  soldiers  the  adv^antages  of  modern  discipline, 
F'bfeathed  into  them,  by  his  quick  and  decisive  move- 
foents,  the  enthusiasm  of  ruder  ages.  This  power  of 
disheartenmg  the  foe,  and  of  spreading  through  his  own 
pranks  a  confidence,  and  exhilarating  courage,  which  ^ 
[made  war  a  pastime,  and  seemed  to  make  victory  sure, 
Mistinguished  Napoleon  in  an  age  of  uncommon  niih- 
I  tary  talent,  and  was  one  main  instrument  of  Iiis  Tuture 
I  power. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  that  rapidity  of  thought  by 

which  Bonaparte  was  marked,  Uie  signal  success  of  his 

new  mode  of  warfare,  and  tJie  almost  incredible  speed 

with  which  his  fame  was  spread  through  the  nations,  had 

[no  small  agency  in  fixing  his  character  and  determining 

I  for  a  period  the  fate  of  empires.     These  stirring  mflu- 

ence«  infused  a  new  consciousness   of  his  own  might, 

I  Tbejr   gave   intensity   and   audacity   to   his    ambttjon  ; 

^gave   form  and   substance   to  his  indefinite  visions  of 

glory,  and  raised  his  fiery  liopes  to  empire.      The  burst 

of  admiration,  which  his  early  career  colled  forth,  must 

in   particular  have  had   an   itv/luence,   in    imparting    to^ 

his  ambition  that  modification  by  which  it  was  ciiarac* 

fterized«  and  which  contributed  alike  to  its  success  and 

'  to  Its  fall.     He  began  with  astonishing  the  world,  wilh 

producing  a  sudden  and   universal   sensation^   such    as 

modern  limes  had  not  witnessed.     To  astonish  as  well 

as  to  sway  by  his  energies,  became  the  great  aim  of  liis 
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life.  Henceforth,  to  rule  was  not  enough  for  Bona- 
parie.  He  wanted  lo  amaze,  to  dazzle,  to  overpower 
men^s  souls ^  by  striking,  bold,  magnificent,  and  unan- 
ticipated results.  To  govern  ever  so  absolutely  would 
not  have  satisfied  hiro,  if  he  must  have  governed  si- 
lently. He  wanted  lo  reign  through  wonder  find  awe, 
by  die  grandeur  and  lerror  of  Iiis  name,  by  displays 
of  power  which  would  rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and 
make  him  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was  his 
supreme  object,  but  a  power  wliich  should  be  gazed  at 
as  well  as  felt,  which  should  strike  men  as  a  prodigy, 
which  should  shake  old  tltrones  as  an  earthquake,  and, 
by  the  suddenness  of  its  new  creations,  should  awaken 
something  of  the  submissive  wonder  which  miraculous 
agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  distinction,  or 
characteristic  modification  of  his  love  of  fame.  It  was 
a  diseased  passion  for  a  kind  of  admiration,  which » 
from  tlie  principles  of  our  nature,  cannot  be  enduring, 
and  which  demands  for  its  support  perpetual  and  more 
stimulating  novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would  have 
scorned.  Calm  admiration,  though  universal  and  en* 
during,  would  have  been  insipid.  He  wanted  to  elec- 
trify and  overwhelm.  He  lived  for  effect.  The  world 
was  his  theatre,  ai^td  he  cared  httle  what  part  he 
played,  if  he  might  walk  the  sole  hero  on  the  stage, 
and  call  fortli  bursts  of  applause,  which  would  silence 
all  other  fame.  In  war  the  triumphs  which  he  coveted 
were  those,  in  which  he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes 
like  a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  immense  and  unparalleled 
sacrifices  of  his  own  soldiers,  in  the  rapid  marches  and 
daring  assaults  to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in  no 
diminished  iheir  worth  to  the  vicion     I 
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bled  to  hurry  through  his  clominions  ;  to  muhi- 

ily   hiiiiself  by   his  rapid  moverneDts  ;   to   gallier  at   a 

ance  the  capacities  of  improvement  which  every  im- 

Dftant  place  possessed  ;  to  suggest  plans  which  would 

tie  by  their  originality  and  vastness  ;  to  project  in 

instant,  works  which  a   life  could  not   accomplish, 

nd  to  leave  behind  die  impression  of  a    superhuman 

Bfgy, 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be  imperfect  indeed, 

we  did  ffot  add,  that  he  was  characterized  by  nothing 

are  strongly  than  by  the    spirit  of  self-exaggerathn. 

he  singular  energy  of  his   intellect  and   will,  through 

rhich  he  had  mastered   so  many  rivals  and  foes,  and 

rercome  what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles,  in^plrt^d  a 

cinsciousness  of  being  somelliing  more  than  man,     His 

rong  original  tendencies  to  pride  ajid  self-exaltaiioji, 

and  pampered  by  strange  success   and  tinbouuded 

pplause,  swelled  into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of 

jperhuman    greatness*      In    his    own  view,    he    stood 

pan    from  otiier    men.     He   was  not  to  be  measured 

^y  the  standard  of  humanity.      He   was  not  to   be  re- 

rded  by  difficulties  to  which  all  others  yielded.     He 

ras  not  to  be  subjected  to  laws  and  obligations  which 

I!  others  were   expected    to    obey.      Nature   and  the 

Himan  will  w^ere  to  bend  lo  his  power.     He  was  the 

id  and  favorite  of  fortune,  and,  if  not  tJie  lord,  the 

object  of  destiny.     His  history  shows  a  spirit  of 

tf*exaggeration,    unrivalled    in   enlightened    ages,    and 

ibich  reminds  us  of  an  Oriental  king  to  whom  incense 

&d   been  burnt  from    his  birth  as  to  a  deity.      This 

llie  chief  source   of  his   crimes.     He  wanted   tho 

eriiimont  of  a  common   nature  with  his  fellows-beings. 

le  bad  no  sympathies  with  his  race.     That  feeling  of 
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brotlierliood,  wliicli  is  dtiveloped  in  truly  great  souls 
with  peculiar  energy,  and  tlirougb  wliirh  tliey  give  up 
tliemselvos  willing  victims,  joyful  sacrifices,  lo  the  in- 
leresLs  of  luankind,  was  wholly  tiuknown  to  hmu  His 
heart,  aiiiid&t  its  wild  beatuigs,  never  had  a  throb  of 
disinterested  love.  The  lies  which  bind  man  to  man 
he  broke  asLirider.  The  proper  happiness  of  a  man, 
ivhieh  consists  in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and  so* 
cial  affeclion  over  llie  selfish  passions,  he  cast  away 
for  die  lonely  joy  of  a  despot.  With  powers,  which 
might  have  made  him  a  glorious  representative  and  niin-  ■ 
isler  of  the  beneficent  Divinity,  and  widi  natural  sen- 
sibilities which  rniglit  have  been  exalted  into  subhme 
virtues,  he  chose  to  sepai'ate  himselJ  from  his  kind^  to  I 
forego  iheir  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  that  he  might 
become  their  gaze,  tlieir  fear,  their  wonder  ;  and,  for 
this  selfish,  solitary  good,  parted  with  peace  and  imper- 
ishable renown. 

This  hisolent  exaltation  of  himself  above  the  race  la 
which  he  belonged,  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  His  first  success  in  Italy  gave  him  tlie  lone  of 
a  master,  and  he  never  kid  it  aside  to  his  last  hour. 
One  can  hardly  help  being  struck  with  the  natural 
manner  widi  which  he  arrogates  supremacy  in  his  con- 
versation and  proclamations.  We  never  feel  as  if  he 
were  pulling  on  a  lordly  air.  In  his  proudest  claims, 
he  speaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  native  language. 
His  style  is  swollen,  but  never  strained,  as  if  he  were 
conscious  of  playing  a  part  above  his  real  claims. 
Even  when  he  was  foolish  and  impious  enough  to 
Rrrngate  miraculous  powers  and  a  mission  from  God, 
his  language  showed  that  he  ihouglu  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  character  and  exploits  to  give  a  color  to 
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blasphemous  pretensioDs*  The  emjnre  of  ihe  world 
eemed  to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for  nolh- 
ng  short  of  it  corresponded  with  his  conceptions  of 
umsdf ;  and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke 
lunguage  to  which  be  gave  some  credit,  when  he 
lied  his  successive  conquests  ^'  the  fulfiJmeot  of  his 
stiny." 

This  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  wrought  its  own  ntis- 

f^  and  drew  down  upon  him  terrible  punishments  ;  and 

it  did  by  vitiating  and  perverting  his  high  powers. 

nrstf  it  diseased  his  fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the 

scendency  over  judgment,  turned  the  inventiveness  and 

ruitfulness  of  his  mind  into  rashj  impatient,  resdess  en- 

;ies,  and  thus  precipitated  him  into  projects,  which, 

'as   the   w^isdom   of  his   counsellors    pronounced,   were 

fraught  witli  ruin*     To  a  man,  whose  vanity  took  him 

oat  of  the  rank  of  human  beings,   no   foundation    for 

isoning  was  left.     AH  things  seemed  possible.     His 

enius  and  his  fortune  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  the 

iers,   which   experience    had    assigned    to    human 

rers.     Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  him.     He 

found  excitement  and  motives  in  obstacles,  l>efore 

rhich  other  men  would  have  wavered  ;  for  these  would 

ihance  the  glory  of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  thrill  to 

admiration   of  tlie  world.     Accordingly  he  again 

od  again  plunged  into  the  depths  of  an  enemy's  coun- 

fj  and  staked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on  a  single 

ittle-      To  be  rash  was  indeed   tJie  necessary  result 

his  self-exaldng  and   self-relying  spirit ;  for  to  dare 

irfaat  no  other  man  would  dare,  to  accomplish  what  no 

bther  man  would  attempt,  was  the  very  way  to  display 

timself  as  a  superior  being  in  his  own  and  otliers'  eyes. 

^Tobe  impatient  and  restless  was  another  necessary 

10  • 
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ssue  of  the  attributes  we  have  described.  The 
ness  of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He,  who  was  next 
to  omnipotent  m  his  own  eyes,  and  who  delighted  to 
strike  and  astonish  by  sudden  and  conspicuous  opera- 
tions,  could  not  brook  delay  or  wait  for  ihe  slow  opera- 
tions of  time.  A  work,  which  was  to  be  gradually  ma- 
tured by  tlie  joint  agency  of  various  causes,  could  not 
suit  a  man,  who  wanted  to  be  felt  as  the  great,  perhaps 
only,  cause  ;  who  wished  to  stamp  his  own  agency  in 
the  most  glaring  characters  on  wlmtever  he  performed  ; 
and  who  hoped  to  rivals  by  a  sudden  energy,  the  steady 
and  progressive  works  of  nature.  Hence  so  many  of 
his  projects  were  never  completed,  or  only  announced. 
They  swelled,  however,  the  tide  of  flattery,  which  as- 
cribed to  him  die  compleiion  of  what  was  not  yet  be- 
gun, whikt  his  restless  spirit,  rushing  to  new  enterprises, 
forgot  its  pledges,  and  left  the  promised  prodigies  of  his 
creative  genius  to  exist  only  in  the  records  of  adulation, 
—  Thus  the  rapid  and  inventive  intellect  of  Bonaparte 
was  depraved,  and  failed  to  achieve  a  growing  and 
durable  greatness.  It  reared,  indeed,  a  vast  and  im- 
posing structure,  but  dispro portioned,  disjointed,  with- 
out slrengtltj  widiout  foundations.  One  strong  Wast  was 
enough  to  shake  and  shatter  it,  nor  could  his  genius  up* 
hold  it.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame,  had 
he  been  buried  in  its  ruins  1 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Bonaparte's  char» 
acter  was  decision,  and  tliis,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  perverted,  by  the  spirit  of  self- exaggeration,  into 
m  hillexible  stubbornness,  which  counsel  could  not 
t*nligliton,  nor  circujnstances  bend.  Having  taken  the 
first  step,  lie  pressed  onward.  His  purpose  be  wished 
others  to  regard  as  a  law  of  nature,  or   a  decree  of 
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Astiny.  It  must  be  accoraplislied.  Resistance  but 
ureDgdieaed  it  ;  and  so  oflee  had  resislaiice  been  over- 
borne, that  he  fell  as  if  his  unconquerable  will,  joined 
his  matchless  iotellect,  could  vanquish  all  ibings.  On 
SDch  a  mind  the  warnings  of  human  wisdom  and  of 
Providence  were  spent  in  vain  ;  ai^d  the  Man  of  Des- 
tiny lived  to  teach  others,  if  not  himself^  tlie  weakness 
and  foUy  of  that  all-defying  decision,  which  arrays  the 
purposes  of  a  mortal  with  llie  immutableness  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

L     A    still   more    fatal    influence    of  the    spirit    of  self* 
itxagge ration,    which  cliaracterized   Bonaparte,   remains 
to  be  named.     It  depraved  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
IS  moral   sense.     It  did   not  obliterate   altogether   the 
eas  of  duty,  but  by  a  singular  perversion,  it  impelled 
hira    to    apply  them    exclusively  to    others.     It   never 
seemed  to  enter  his  thought,   that  he  was  subject  to 
the  great  obligations  of  morality,  which  all  otliers  aref 
led  to  respect.     He  was  an  exempled  being.     What-] 
cr  stood  in  his  way  to  empire,  he  was  privileged  to 
remove.     Treaties  only  bound  his  enemies.     No  nation 
tiad  rights  but  his  own   France.     He  claimed  a  mono- 
poly in   perfidy  and  violence.      He  was  not  naturally 
lel ;   but,   when  human  life   obslrucied   his   progress, 
was  a  lawful  prey,  and  murder   and  assassination  oc» 
ioned  as  little  compunction  as  w^ar.     The  most  lu- 
inous  exposition  of  his  moral  code  was   given   in  his 
uiisels  to  the  King  of  Holland*     "Never  forget,  tliat, 
ihe  siuiation  to  which  my  political  system  and  the 
iterests  of  my  empire  have  called  you,  your  fnsl  duty 
towards    ME,   your   second    towards    France,     All 
ur  oUier  duties,  even  tliose  towards  the  people  whom 
have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after  tliese."     To 
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jus  own  liiind  he  was  the  source  and  centre  of  duty. 
He  was  too  peculiar  and  exalted,  to  be  loiiched  by  that 
vulgar  stain,  called  giiilt*  Crimes  ceased  to  be  such, 
\v*hen  perpetrated  by  himself.  Accordingly  be  always 
speaks  of  his  transgressions  as  of  indiHerent  acts.  He 
never  imagined  that  they  tarnished  bis  glory,  or  dimin- 
ished his  claim  on  the  homage  of  the  w^orld.  In  St. 
Helena*  though  lalking  perpetually  of  biroselfj  and  often 
reviewing  his  guilty  career,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  sin- 
gle compyoction  escapes  liun.  Me  speaks  of  his  life 
as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been  consecrated  to  duty  and 
beneficence,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the  au- 
dacity to  reproacli  unspaiingly  the  faithlessness  of  al- 
most every  individual  and  nation,  with  whom  he  had 
been  connected.  We  doubt  whether  history  furnishes 
so  su'iking  an  example  of  the  moral  blindness  and  ob- 
duracy, to  which  an  unbounded  egotism  exposes  and 
aliandons  the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was  seen  in  his  open- 
ness to  adulation.  Policy  indeed  prompted  htjn  lo  put 
his  praises  into  the  mouths  of  the  venal  slaves,  who 
administered  his  despotism.  But  flattery  would  not 
liave  been  permitted  to  swell  inio  exaggerations,  now 
nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  impious,  if,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  chief,  theje  had  not  lodged  a  flatterer 
who  sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  tlmn  all  around 
him.  He  was  remarkably  sensitive  lo  opinion,  and  re- 
sented as  a  wrong  the  suppression  of  his  praises.  The 
pre?is  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and  free  slates  were 
called  upon  to  curb  it  for  daring  to  take  liberties  with 
his  name.  Even  in  books  published  in  France  on 
general  topics,  he  ex  peeled  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority.    Works  of  talent  were  suppressed,  when  their 
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luthors  refused  to  offer  incense  at  tlie  uvw  shrine. 
He  resolved,  indeed,  to  stamp  bis  name  on  the  Jitera* 
uire,  as  on  iJje  legislation,  policy,  warfare  of  his  age, 
and  to  compel  genius,  whose  pages  survive  statues, 
columns,  and  empires,  to  lake  a  place  among  his  tribu- 
p  taries. 

UWe  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's  character,  by- 
ring,  ttiat  his  original  propensities,  releaj^ed  frora  re- 
sixain t,  and  pampered  by  indulgence,  to  a  degree  seldom 
allowed  to  mortals,  grew  tip  into  a  spirit  of  despotism 
as  stern  and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the  human  heart. 
The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed,  consumed 
him*  No  other  passion,  no  domestic  attachment,  no 
private  friendship,  no  love  of  pleasure,  no  relish  for 
letters  or  tlie  arts,  no  human  sympathy,  no  human  weak- 
oess,  divided  his  mind  with  the  passion  for  dominion 
and  for  dazding  manifestations  of  his  power.  Before 
this,  duty,  honor,  love,  humanity,  fell  prostrate.  Jose- 
phine, we  are  told,  was  dear  to  him  ;  but  the  devoted 
wife,  who  had  stood  Orm  and  faitliful  in  the  day  of  his 
doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his  prosperity,  to  make 
room  for  a  stranger,  who  might  be  more  subservient  to 
his  power.  He  was  affeciionaie,  we  are  told,  to  his 
brothers  and  mother ;  but  his  brothers,  the  momont 
they  ceased  to  be  bis  tools,  were  disgraced  ;  and  bis 
mother,  it  is  said,  w^as  not  allowed  to  sit  in  tlie  presence 
of  her  imperial  son.*  He  ivas  sometimes  softened,  we 
are  told,  by  the  sight  of  the  field  of  battle  strewn  witJi 
the  wounded  and  dead.  But,  if  the  Moloch  of  his  am- 
bition claimed  new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  was 
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never  denied.  With  all  his  sensibility,  he  gave  milJioiis 
to  ihe  sword  J  with  as  little  compunction  as  he  would 
have  brushed  away  so  many  Insects,  which  bad  infesled 
his  march.  To  hitn  all  human  will,  desire,  power, 
were  to  bend*  His  superionty  none  might  question. 
Ho  iiistdted  the  fallen,  who  had  contracted  the  gufli 
of  opposing  his  progress  ;  and  not  even  woman's  lovi*- 
liness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  coidd  give  shelter 
from  his  contumely.  His  allies  were  his  vassals,  nor 
was  their  vassalage  concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the 
arts  of  conciliation,  preferring  command  to  persuasion, 
overbearing,  and  all -grasping,  he  spread  distrust,  exas- 
peration, fear  J  and  revenge  through  Europe  ;  and,  when 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  antipathies  and 
(nutual  jcfdousies  of  nations  were  swallowed  up  in  one 
burning  jiurpose  to  prostrale  the  common  tyrant,  the 
universal  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  some  will  say, 
he  was  still  a  great  man.  This  we  mean  not  to  deny* 
But  we  would  have  it  understood,  that  there  arc  various 
kinds  or  orders  of  greatness,  and  that  the  highest  did 
not  belong  to  Bonaparte.  There  are  different  orders 
of  greatness.  Among  tliese  the  first  rank  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  moral  greatness,  or  magnanimity  ;  to  that 
stiblime  energy^by  whicTi  the  soul»  smitten  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  indissolubly,  for  life  and  for 
death,  to  truth  and  duty  ;  espouses  as  its  own  .the  inter- 
esis  of  human  nature  ;  scorns  all  meanness  and  defies 
all  peri!;  hears  in  its  own  con^science  a  voice  louder  than 
ihreatenings  and  diunders  ;  withstands  all  the  powers 
of  the  universe,  which  would  sever  it  from  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  religion  ;  reposes  an  unfaltering  trust 
in  God  in  tlie  darkest  hour,  and  is  ever  "  ready  to  b© 
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up  '*  on  the  altar  of  its  country  or  of  mankind. 
)f  this  mora]  greatness,  which  tlirows  all  otlier  forma 
of  greatness  into  obscurity,  we  see  not  a  trace  in  Na* 
oleon*  Though  clothed  with  ihe  power  of  a  godj  the 
ought  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  inlrodoction  of  a 
and  higher  era,  to  the  exahation  of  Oie  character 
nd  condition  of  his  race,  seems  never  to  have  dawned 
his  mind.  The  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self- 
icrifice  seems  not  lo  have  waged  a  moment's  war  willj 
rif-will  and  ambition.  His  ruling  passions,  indeed, 
Irere  singularly  at  variance  witli  magnanimity.  Moral 
reatness  has  too  much  simplicity,  is  too  unostentatious, 
too  self-subsistent,  and  enters  into  others'  interests  with 
50  much  heartiness,  lo  live  an  hour  for  w  hat  Napoleon 
Iways  lived,  to  make  itself  the  theEie,  and  gaze,  unti 
bonder  of  a  dazzled  world. — Next  to  morale  conies 
ntelliclual  greatness,  or  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of 
baTword  ;  ^nd  by  this  we  mean  that  sublime  capacity 
thought,  through  which  the  soul,  smitten  with  tlie 
Dve  of  the  true  and  tlie  beautiful,  essays  lo  compre- 
Bnd  the  universe,  soars  into  the  heavens,  penetrates 
he  earth,  penetrates  itself,  questions  the  past,  antici- 
pates the  future,  traces  out  the  general  and  aJl-compre- 
mdtng  law^s  of  nature,  binds  together  by  innumerable 
aiiies  and  relations  all  the  objects  of  its  knowledge, 
from  the  finite  and  transient  to  the  infinite  and 
He  everlasting,  frames  to  itself  from  its  own  fulness 
jvelier  and  sublimer  forms  than  it  beholds,  discerns 
the  liarmonies  between  the  world  within  and  the  w^orld 
^nritbout  us,  and  finds  in  every  region  of  the  universe 
^Bypes  and  interpreters  of  its  own  deep  mysteries  and 
^Borious  inspirations.  This  is  the  greatness  which  be- 
^Kings   to    philosophers,    and    to    the    master    spirits    in 


conceiving  l>old  aod  extensive  plans  ;  ot  construe 
and  bringing  lo  bear  on  a  mighty  object  a  complicatedl 
niacliinery  of  means,  energies,  and  arrangements,  andj 
of  aecompli&hing  great  outward  efiects.  To  this  head 
belongs  the  greatness  of  Bonaparte,  and  that  lie  pos- 
sessed it,  we  need  not  prove,  and  none  will  be  hardy 
enougli  lo  deny,  A  man,  who  raised  himself  from  ob- 
scurity to  a  throne,  who  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
who  made  himself  fell  through  powerful  and  civili7<ed 
nations,  who  sent  the  terror  of  liis  name  across  seas 
and  oceans,  whose  will  was  pronaunced  and  feared  as 
destiny,  wliose  donatives  were  crowns,  whose  ante- 
chamber  was  ihronged  by  submissive  princes,  who 
broke  down  ihe  awful  barrier  of  llie  Alps  and  made 
iheni  a  highway,  and  whose  fame  was  spread  beyond! 
the  boundaries  of  civiJizalion  lo  the  steppes  of  ihe  Cos- 
sack, and  the  deserts  of  the  Arab  ;  a  man,  who  has  left 
this  record  of  himself  ui  history,  has  taken  out  of  curl 
hands  the  question,  whether   he  shall  be   called   great, 

I    All  must  concede  to  hini  a  sublime  power  of  action,  an 

'    energy  ei|ual  lo  great  effects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however^  lo  consider  him  as 
jweeniinent  even  in  this  order  of  greatness.  War  was 
his  chief  sphere*  He  gained  his  ascendency  In  Europe 
by  the  sword.  B<it  war  is  not  llie  field  for  ihe  highest 
active  tilent,  and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious 
of  this  trudK  The  glory  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  his  age  would  not  have  satisfied  him.  He  would 
have  scorned  to  take  his  place  by  ihe  side  of  Marlbo- 
rough or  Turcnne.  Ft  was  as  the  founder  of  an  empke. 
which  threatened  for  a  lime  to  comprehend  die  world 
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^^^^Kmicli  demanded  odier  lalenls  besides  that  of  war, 

^HPffhe  challenged  iriiri vailed  fame*     And  here  we  ques- 

^|non  liis  claim*     Here   we  cannot  award  him  suprem 

%vy*     The  project  of  universal  empire,  howxver  impos- 

^■Jog,  was  not  original.      The  revolulionary  governments 

^|br  France  had  adopted  it  before  ;  nor  can  we  consider 

It  as  a  sure  indication  of  greatness,  when  we  remember 

that  the  weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  the   Fourteenth 

I  was  large  enough  to  cherish  it*     The  question  is  ;  Did 
piapoleon  bring  to  this  design  tlie  capacity  of  advancing 
It  by  bold  and  original  conceptions,  adapted   to  an  age 
bf  civilization,  and  of  singular  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 
citement ?    Did  he  discover  new  foundations  of  power  ? 
Did  he  frame  new  bonds  of  union  for  subjugated  na- 
^^tions  ?     Did  he  discover,  or  originate,  some  common 
^Hnterests  by  which  his  empire  miglit  be  held  together  ? 
'       Did   he  breathe  a  spirit   which  rould   supplant  the   old 
national  attachments,  or   did   he  invent  any  substitutes 
for   those  vulgar  insiruments  of  force  and  corruption, 
^ftnrhich  any  and  every  usuq>er  would  have  used  ?     Never 
^'in  the   records  of  lime  did  tlie  world   furnish  such  ma- 
terials to  work  with,  such  means  of  modelhng  nations 
ifresh,  of  building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing  a 
?w  era,  as   did   Europe  at    ihe  period  of  the  French 
levolution.      Never  was   the  human  mind  so   capable 
new   impulses.     And  did  Napoleon  prove    liimself 
|ual  to  die  condition  of  tlie  world  ?    Do  we  detect  one 
'iginaJ   conception  in  his  means  of  universal  empire  ? 
Did  he  sei»e  on  the  entliusiasm  of  his  age,  that  power- 
pruieiple,  more   etlicieni  tlian  arms  or    policy,  and 
end  it  to  his  purpose  ?     Whai  did  he  do  but  follow 
beaten  track  ?  but  apply  force  and  fraud  in  theii 
rery  coarsest  forms  ^    Napoleon  showed  a  vulgar  mind. 
I.  It 
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when  he  assumed  self-interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  hir 
man  action.  With  the  sword  in  one  iiand  and  bribes 
in  the  other,  he  imagined  himsell*  absolute  master  of 
the  human  mhid*  The  strength  of  morale  national, 
and  domestic  feelings  he  could  not  comprehend.  The 
finest,  aud,  after  all,  the  most  powerful  elements  in 
human  nature  hardly  entered  into  his  concepuons  of 
it  ;  and  how  then  could  he  have  established  a  durable 
power  over  the  human  race  ?  We  want  little  more  to 
show  his  want  of  originality  and  comprehensiveness,  as 
llie  founder  of  an  empire,  than  llie  simple  fact,  that  he 
chose  as  his  chief  counsellors  Talleyrand  and  Fouchu, 
names  which  speak  for  themselves.  We  may  judge 
of  the  greatness  of  the  master  spirit,  from  the  minds 
which  he  found  most  congenial  with  his  own.  In  war, 
Bonaparte  was  great  ;  for  he  was  bold^  original,  and 
creative.  Beyond  the  camp  he  indeed  showed  talent, 
but  not  superior  to  tliai  of  other  emb':nt  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances,  which  have 
done  much  to  disarm  or  weaken  the  strong  moral  re- 
probation wkh  which  Bonaparte  ought  to  have  been 
regarded,  and  which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  wrongs  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  suf- 
fered at  St,  Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  use  which 
the  Allied  Powers  have  made  of  their  triumph  over 
Napoleon.  First,  his  supposed  wrongs  at  St*  Helena 
liave  excited  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  which  has 
thrown  a  veil  over  his  crimes.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  deny,  that  an  unwarrantable,  because  unnecessary,  ■ 
severity  was  exercised  towards  Bonaparte.  We  think 
it  not  very  creditable  to  the  British  government,  ihat 
it  torttned  a  sensitive  captive   by  refusing  him  a  titlif 
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which  he  had  long  worn*  We  think,  that  not  onJy  reli- 
giou  and  lunnnnity,  but  self-respect  forbids  us  to  inflict 
a  single  uf^eless  pang  on  a  fallen  foe.  But  we  should 
be  weak  indeed j  if  the  moral  judgments  and  feeUngs, 
with  which  Napoleon's  career  ouglit  to  be  reviewed, 
iihould  give  place  to  sympathy  willi  the  sufferings  by 
which  it  was  closed*  With  regard  to  the  scruples, 
which  not  a  few  have  expressed,  as  to  the  right  of 
banishing  Inm  to  St-  Helena,  we  can  only  say,  that 
our  consciences  are  not  yei  refined  to  such  exquisite 
delicacy  J  as  to  be  at  all  sensitive  on  this  particular. 
We  admire  nothing  more  in  Bonaparte,  than  the  eOron- 
iciy  with  which  he  claimed  protection  frora  the  laws 
of  nations.  That  a  man,  who  had  set  these  laws  at 
open  defiance,  should  fly  to  them  for  shelter  ;  Uiut  the 
oppressor  of  die  world  should  claim  its  sympathy  as 
an  oppressed  man,  and  that  his  claim  should  find  ad* 
vocaies  ;  these  things  are  to  be  set  down  among  the 
extraordinary  events  of  diis  extraordinary  age.  Truly, 
the  human  race  is  in  a  pitiable  state*  It  rnay  be 
tj-ampled  on,  spoiled,  loaded  like  a  boast  of  burden, 
made  the  prey  of  rapacity,  insolence,  and  the  sword  ; 
but  il  must  not  touch  a  hair,  or  disturb  the  pillow,  of 
one  of  its  oppressors,  unless  it  can  find  chapter  and 
%'erse  in  the  code  of  national  law,  to  authorize  its  rude- 
ness towards  the  privileged  offender*  For  ourselves,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  every  tyrant,  whether  a  usurper 
or  hereditary  prince,  fastened  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
ocean.  Whoever  gives  clear,  undoubted  proof,  that 
he  is  prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  the  eartli 
a  slaughterhouse,  and  to  crusii  every  will  adverse  to 
lib  own,  ought  to  be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to 
require  mankind    to  proceed   against    liini  according  to 
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written  luws  and  precedents,  as  if  he  were  a  private 
citizen  in  a  quiet  court  of  justice^  is  jusl  as  rational  as 
to  refjiiirc  a  manj  in  imiiiinent  peril  from  an  assassin ^  to 
.wait  and  prosecuie  his  murderer  according  to  the  most 
protracted  forms  of  law.  There  are  great  soleinn  rights 
of  natnre,  which  precede  laws,  and  on  which  hiw  is 
founded.  There  are  great  exigencies  in  human  affairs, 
which  speak  for  themselves ,  and  need  no  precedent  to 
teach  the  right  path.  There  are  uwful  periods  in  tlie 
history  of  our  race,  which  do  not  helong  to  its  ordinary 
slate,  and  which  are  not  to  be  governed  and  judged  by 
ordinary  rules.  Such  a  period  was  dial,  when  Bona- 
parte, by  infraction  of  solemn  engagements j  had  thrown 
himself  into  France,  and  convulsed  atl  Europe  ;  and 
they,  who  confound  this  with  tlie  ordinary  events  of 
history,  and  see  tu  Bonn  parte  but  an  ordinaiy  frje  to 
tlie  j)eace  and  independence  of  nations,  Imve  certainly 
very  different  intellects  from  our  own. 

We  confess,  loo,  thai  we  are  not  only  unable  lo  see 
die  wrong  done  lo  Napoleon  in  sending  him  to  St. 
Helena,  but  that  we  cannot  muster  up  much  sympathy 
for  the  inconveniences  and  privations  which  he  endured 
lhere»  Our  sympalhies  in  this  particular  are  wayuard 
and  untractable.  When  we  would  carry  diem  to  that 
solitary  island,  and  fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  vic- 
tim of  British  cruelty,  they  wilJ  not  tarry  ihere,  bul 
Take  their  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  and 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  platform  where  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Toussaint,  and 
to  fields  of  battle  where  thousands  at  his  bidding  lay 
1  blood.     When  we  strive  lo  fi\  our  tlu 
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jpoD  US  ;  dDtl  liis  coinplainls,  however  loud  and  angry, 
jue  drowned  by  groans  and  execrations,  which  611  our 
ears  from  every  region  which  he  traversed.  We  have 
no  tears  to  spare  for  faUen  greatness,  when  tliat  great- 
ness was  founded  in  crime,  and  reared  by  force  and 
perfidy.  We  reserve  them  for  those  on  whose  ruin  it 
lose.  We  keep  our  syuipatliies  for  our  race,  for  human 
nature  in  its  humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished  peas- 
ant, the  widowed  niotlier,  the  violated  virgin  ;  end  are 
even  perverse  enough  to  rejoice,  that  tlie  ocean  has  a 
prison-house,  where  the  author  of  those  miseries  may 
be  safely  lodged.  Bonaparte's  history  is  to  us  too  sol- 
emn, the  wrongs  for  which  humanity  and  freedom  ar- 
imigD  him  are  too  flagrant,  to  allow  us  to  play  the 
part  of  sentimentalists  around  his  grave  at  St.  Helena. 
Wc  leave  tins  to  tlie  more  refined  age  in  which  we 
live  ;  and  we  do  so  in  the  hope,  tliat  an  age  is  coming 
of  less  tender  mould,  but  of  loftier,  sterner  feeling,  i 
and  of  deeper  sympathy  witli  the  whole  human  race, '1 
Should  our  humble  page  tlien  live,  we  trust  with  an 
tntdoubiing  faith,  that  the  uncompromising  indignation, 
with  which  we  jilead  die  cause  of  our  oppressed  and 
insulted  nature,  wilt  not  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
vindictiveness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  observed,  that  the  moral  indignation  of  many 
towards  Bonaparte  had  been  impaued  or  turned  away, 
not  only  by  his  supposed  wrongs,  but  by  the  unworthy 
use  which  his  conquerors  made  of  tlieir  Uiumph,  We 
are  told,  that,  bad  as  was  his  despotism^  the  Holy  Al- 
liance is  a  worse  one  ;  and  that  Napoleon  was  less  o 
scourge,  than  the  present  coalition  of  the  coiitinenial 
monarchs,  framed  for  the  systemanc  suppression  of 
freedom.  By  such  reasoning,  his  crimes  are  cloaked, 
11* 


and  his  fall  is  made  a  theme  of  lamentation,  ll  is  not 
one  of  the  smallest  errors  and  sins  of  the  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns, thut  they  have  cornrived,  by  their  base  policy, 
to  turn  die  resentmenls  and  moral  displeasure  of  men 
from  ihe  usurper  upon  tliemselves.  For  these  sover- 
eigns we  have  no  defence  to  oiler.  We  yield  lo  none 
in  detestation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  profanely  so  called. 
To  us  its  doctrines  are  as  false  and  pesttleni,  as  any 
broached  by  Jacobinism,  The  Allied  ^lonarchs  are 
adding  to  the  other  wrongs  of  despots,  that  of  flagrant 
ingratitude ;  of  ingratitude  to  tlie  generous  and  brave 
nations,  to  whom  tliey  owe  ihcir  tlirones,  whose  spirit  of 
independence  and  patriotism,  and  whose  hatred  of  the 
oppressor,  contributed  more  than  standing  armies  to 
raise  up  tlie  fallen,  and  to  strengthen  ihe  falling,  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  Be  it  never  forgotten  in  the  records 
of  despotism,  let  history  record  it  on  her  most  du ruble 
tablet,  that  the  first  use  made  by  the  principal  conti- 
nental sovereigns  of  their  regained  or  confirmed  power, 
was,  to  conspire  against  llie  hopes  and  nglrts  of  the 
nations  by  whona  tliey  ha<l  been  saved  ;  to  combine 
the  military  power  of  Europe  against  free  institutions, 
against  the  press,  against  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism which  had  sprung  up  in  the  glorious  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  against  the  right  of  die  people  to  exert 
an  influence  on  the  governments  by  which  their  dearest 
interests  were  to  be  controlled.  Never  be  it  forgoiien^ 
that  such  was  the  honor  of  sovereigns,  such  their  re- 
tiuilal  for  ihe  blood  which  had  been  shed  freely  in  their 
defence.  Freedom  and  humanity  send  up  a  solemn  and 
prevailing  cry  against  ihem,  to  diat  trihinjal,  where  kings 
tmd  s  ibjccts  are  soon  to  stand  as  equals. 

But  still  w^e  should  be  strangely  blind,    if  wq  were 
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TKrt  to  feel,  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  a  blessing 
to  tbe  world.  Who  can  lookj  for  example,  at  France, 
aod  not  see  there  a  degree  of  freedom,  which  could 
never  have  grown  up  under  the  terrible  frown  of  the 
usurper  ?  True,  Bonaparte's  life,  though  it  seemed  a 
charmed  one,  must  at  length  have  ended  ;  and  we  are 
lold,  that  then  his  empire  would  have  been  broken,  and 
that  the  general  crash,  by  some  inexplicable  process^ 
wodd  have  given  birth  to  a  more  extensive  and  durable 
liberty,  tlian  can  now  be  hoped.  But  such  anticipa- 
tions seem  to  us  to  be  built  on  a  strange  inattention  to 
the  nature  and  inevitable  consequences  of  Napoleon's 
poirer.  It  was  wholly  a  military  power.  He  was  lit- 
erally turning  Europe  into  a  camp,  and  drawing  its 
best  talent  into  one   occupation,   war.     Thus   Europe 

tW98  retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of  calamity  and 
darkness,  when  the  only  law  was  the  sword.  The 
progress  of  centuries,  which  had  consisted  chiefly  in 
tbe  suhstitution  of  intelligence,  public  opinion,  and  other 
mild  and  rational  influences,  for  brutal  force,  was  to 
be  reversed.  At  Bonaparte's  death,  his  empire  must, 
indeed,  have  been  dissoh^ed  ;  but  military  chiefs,  like 
Alexander's  lieutenants,  would  have  divided  it.  The 
sword  alone  would  have  shaped  its  future  commuui- 
lies ;  and,  after  years  of  desolation  and  bloodshed, 
Europe  would  have  found,  not  repose,  but  a  respite^ 

ean  armed  truce,  under  warriors,  whose  only  title  to 
empire  would  have  been  their  own  good  bladefi,  and 
(he  weight  of  whose  thrones  would  have  been  upheld 
by  military  force  alone*  Amidst  such  convulsions, 
durbg  which  the  press  would  have  been  everywhere 
fettered,  and  the  military  spirit  would  have  triumphed 
over  and  swallowed    up  the  spirit  and  glory  of  letters 
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bajisni.  Let  not  tlie  friends  of  freedom  bring  dishon- 
or on  themselves  or  desert  tlieir  cause,  by  insiiiuling 
comparisons  between  Napoleon  and  legitimate  sover- 
eigns, uiiich  may  be  construed  into  eulogies  on  the 
brmer*  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
yranny,  wliether  it  bear  ihe  name  of  usurpation  or  le- 
gitimacy. We  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns.  In  our  judgment,  they  have  contracted 
ihe  very  guilt  against  which  ihey  have  pretended  to 
combine.  In  our  upprehension,  a  conspiracy  against 
the  rights  of  the  human  race  is  as  foul  a  crime,  as 
rebellion  against  the  rights  of  sovereigns  ;  nor  is  there 
less  of  treason  in  warring  against  public  freedom,  than 
in  assailing  royal  power.  Still  we  are  bound  in  truth 
to  confess,  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  not  to  be 
Tanked  with  Bonaparte ^  whose  design  against  the  in- 
dependence of  nations  and  the  liberties  of  the  world, 
in  this  age  of  civilization,  liheral  thinking,  and  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  is  in  our  estimation  the  most  nefarious 
enterprise  recorded  in  history. 
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The  series  of  events,  which  it  has  been  our  province 

to  review,  offers  subjects  of  profound  thought  and  s ol- 
eum   instruction   to    the  moralist    and  politician.     We 
have  retraced  it  wiih  many  painful  feelings.     It  shows 
litis  a   great    people,   who    had    caught   some    indistinct 
llglimpses   of  freedom,  and    of  a  nobler  and  a  happier 
political    constitution,    betrayed    by  their   leadei^s,    and 
.brought  back,  by  a  military  despot,   to  lieavier  chains 
jithau  tliey  had  broken.     We  see  with  indignation  one 
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nmn,  a  man  like  ourselves,  subjecdiig  whole  nations 
to  bis  absolute  rde*  It  is  tltid  vvron^  and  insult  to 
our  race  which  has  chieBy  moved  us.  Had  a  storm,  of 
God^s  ordination,  passed  over  Europe,  prostrating  its 
capitab,  sweeping  oil  its  villages*  burying  millions  in 
minS)  we  should  have  wept,  we  should  have  trembled. 
But  in  this  there  would  have  been  only  wretchedness. 
Now  we  aiso  see  debasement.  To  us  there  is  some- 
ihing  radically  and  increasingly  shocking.  Id  the  thought 
of  one  man^s  will  becoming  a  law  to  his  race  ;  in  the 
thought  of  multitudes,  of  vast  communities,  surrender- 
ing conscience,  intellect,  their  aflections,  llieir  rights, 
ibeir  interests  to  die  stern  nnandate  of  a  fellow-creature* 
Wlien  we  see  one  word  of  a  frail  man  on  tlie  throne 
of  France  tearing  a  hundred  thousand  sons  from  llieir 
homes,  breaking  asunder  the  sacred  lies  of  domestic 
life,  sentencmg  myriads  of  tl)e  young  to  make  murder 
their  calling  and  rapacity  their  means  of  support,  and 
extorting  from  nations  their  treasures  to  extend  this 
ruinous  sway,  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves,  Is  noi  diis 
a  dream  ?  And,  when  the  sad  reahty  conies  home  to 
us,  we  blush  for  a  race  which  can  stoop  to  such  an 
abject  lot*  At  length,  indeed,  we  see  the  tyrant 
bumbled,  stripped  of  power  ;  but  stripped  by  tliose  who, 
ID  tlie  main,  are  not  unwilling  to  play  the  despot  on  a 
narrower  scale,  and  to  break  down  llie  spirit  of  nations 
iiiider  the  same  ii'on  sway. 

How  is  it,  that  tyranny  has  thus  triumphed  ?  that 
the  hopes  with  which  we  greeted  the  French  revoln- 
tjon  have  been  crushed  ?  that  a  usurper  plucked  up  thei 
[ast  roots  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  planted  despotism 
in  its  place  ?  The  chief  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor 
vm\  it  be  too  often  urged  on  the  friends  of  freedom. 
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France  failed  ihrough  the  want  of  that  moral  pre  pant- 
tion  for  liberty^  without  whiub  the  Uessing  ciiniiot  bo 
secured.  She  was  not  ripe  for  the  good  she  soirglit* 
She  was  too  corrupt  for  freedom*  France  had  indeed 
to  contend  with  great  political  jgnorance  ;  but  had  not 
ignorance  been  re-inforced  by  deep  moral  defect,  sije 
might  have  won  her  way  to  free  institutions.  Her 
character  forbade  her  to  be  free ;  and  it  now  seems 
strange  that  we  could  ever  have  expected  her  to  se- 
cure this  boon.  How  could  we  believe,  dmt  a  liberty, 
of  which  that  heartless  scoffer,  Voltaire,  w^as  a  chief 
apostle,  could  have  triumphed  ?  Most  of  the  preachers 
of  French  liberty  liad  thrown  off  all  the  convictions 
which  ennoble  the  mind.  Man's  connexion  witli  God 
diey  broke,  for  they  declared  lliat  there  was  no  God 
in  whom  to  trust  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty. 
Human  immortaUty,  that  truth  which  is  the  seed  of 
all  greatness,  they  derided*  To  their  philosophy,  man 
was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  compound  of  matter,  an 
epheraeron,  a  worm,  who  was  soon  to  rot  and  perish 
for  ever.  What  insanity  was  it  to  expect,  that  such 
men  were  to  work  out  the  emancipation  of  their  race  ? 
that  in  such  hands  the  hopes  and  dearest  rights  of 
humanity  were  secure  I  Liberty  was  tainted  by  their 
touch,  polluted  by  their  breath,  and  yet  we  trusted  that 
it  was  to  rise  in  health  and  glory  from  their  embrace. 
We  looked  to  menj  who  openly  founded  morality  on 
private  interest,  for  the  sacrifices,  the  devotion,  the 
heroic  virtue,  which  Freedom  always  demands  from  her 
assert  ors. 

The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  late 
European  struggle  for  liberty,  is  easily  understood  by 
^   American,  who   recurs    to  the    history  of  his   own 
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ftro%lioii.  This  issued  prosperously,  because  it  was 
begun  and  was  comliicted  under  the  auspices  of  private 
ancL^ublic  vinue.  J  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us  by 
heeident,  nor  was  it  tlie  gift  of  a  few  leaders  ;  but  its 
Iseeds  were  sown  plentifully  In  the  minds  of  die  wlfblo 
|>eople.  It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and  reason^ 
01  Itie  nation.  It  was  Uie  growth  of  deliberate  convic- 
tions and  generous  principles  liberally  diffused.  We 
bad  no  Paris,  no  metropolis,  which  a  kw  leaders 
swayed,  and  wlijch  sent  forth  its  influences,  like  "  a 
mighty  heart,"  through  dependent  and  subservient  prov- 
inces. The  country  was  all  heart*  '  The  living  princi-  / 
pie  pervaded  the  community,  and  every  village  added 
^strength  to  the  solemn  purpose  of  being  free.  We 
have  here  an  explanation  of  a  striking  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  revolution  j  we  mean  the  want  or  absence 
of  that  description  of  great  men,  w^hom  we  meet  in 
other  countries  ;  men,  who,  by  their  distinct  and  single 
agency,  and  by  their  splendid  deeds,  determine  a  na- 
tion's fate.  'There  was  too  much  greatness  in  TBS^^ 
American  people,  to  admit  this  overshadowing  great 
ne9s  of  leaders.  Accordingly  the  United  States  had 
no  liberator,  no  political  saviour.  Wasbingtoo  indeed 
conferred  on  us  great  blessings.  But  Washington  was 
oot  a  hero,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  *  Wi 
never  spoke  of  him  as  the  French  did  of  Bonaparte, 
never  talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible  genius,  as 
if  this  were  to  work  out  our  safety.  We  never  lost 
our  self-respect.  We  felt  that,  under  God,  we  were  to 
be  free  through  our  own  courage,  euergy,  and  wisdom, 
under  the  animating  and  guiding  influences  of  this 
great  and  good  mind.  Washington  served  us  chiefly 
by  his  sublinje  moral  qualities.  —  To  him  belonged  die 
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proud  distinction  of  bein|^  ihu  leader  in  a  revolution, 
wiihoiit  awakening  one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the 
spotless  purity  of  bis  piupose.  His  was  the  glory  of 
being  die  brightest  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
reigned  in  his  coujitry  ;  and  in  this  way  he  became 
a  source  of  energy,  a  bond  of  union,  ihe  centre  of  an 
enlightened  people's  confidence.  In  such  a  revolution 
ns  that  of  France,  Washington  would  have  been  noth- 
ijjg ;  for  that  sympathy ,  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  fellow -citizens,  and  which  was  the  secret  of  his 
power,  would  have  been  wanting.  By  an  instinct  wliich 
is  unerring,  we  call  Washington,  with  gratefid  rever- 
ence, the  Father  of  his  country,  but  not  its  Saviour. 
A  people,  which  wants  a  saviour,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess an  earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own  heart, 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  ofTers  itself,  at  which  we  can 
only  glance.  If  a  moral  preparation  is  required  for 
freedom,  how,  it  is  asked j  can  Europe  ever  be  free  ? 
I  low,  under  tlie  despotisms  which  now  crush  the  con- 
tinent, can  nations  grow  ripe  for  liberty  ?  Is  it  to  be 
hoped,  tlmt  men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery, 
the  spirit  and  virtues,  which,  we  are  told,  can  alone 
w  ork  out  liieir  deliverance  ?  In  tlie  absohite  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  the  very  instruments  of  forming  an 
enlightened  and  generous  love  of  freedom  are  bent 
into  the  service  of  tyranny.  The  press  is  an  echo  of 
the  servile  doctrines  of  the  court-  The  schools  and 
sejninaries  of  education  are  employed  to.  taint  llie 
young  mind  with  the  maxims  of  despotism.  Even 
Christianity  is  turned  into  a  preacher  of  legitimacy, 
^nd  its  temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject  teaching 
pf  uncqnditional    snbniiBsion.     How  then   is  the    spirit 
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WKe  and  moral  freedom  lo  be  generated  and  dif 
?     We  have  slated  die  dilliciihy  la  its  full  force  *, 
[far  noibing  is  gained  by  winking  out  of  sight  the  ire- 
mecidous   obstaeleSf  with   which  liberal    priticiples  and 
iinstltutioDfl  must  contend.     We  have  uol  lime  at  pres-  I 
lent  to  answer  the  great  question  now  proposed.     We 
fuill   only  say,  dial   we   do  not  despair;   and  we   will 
i  briefly  suggest  wliat   seems  to  us  the  chief   'expedient, 
[by   wliich    the  cause  of  freedom,  obstructed  as  it  is, 
\  must  now  be  advanced*     In  despotic  countries,  tliose 
men  whom  tiod  has  inspired  with  lofty  sentiments  and 
t  thirst  for  freedom   (and  such  are  spread  through  ail 
Europe^)  must,  in   their  individual  capacity,  conununi-  « 
cate  themselves  to    individual   minds.      The    cause   of    . 
liberty  on  the   continent  ^cannot  now  he   forwarded  by    i 
ilie  action  of  men  in  massesi.     But  in  every  country 
there  are  tliose  who  feel   their   degradation  and   their 
wrOings,  who   abhor    tyruiuiy   us    the  chief  obstruction 
the   progress  of  nations,    and  who    are  willing  and 
prepared  la  suffer  for  liberty .     Let  such  men  spread     , 
around  tliein  their  own  spiritj  by  every  channel   which 
a  jealous  despotism  has  not  closed.     Let  them   give 
utterance  to  sentiments  of  magnanimity  in  private  con- 
ference, and    still  more   by  the  press  ;    for  die  re   are 
modes  of  clotlung  ajid  expressing  kindling  truths,  which. 
It   is    presumed,    no   censorship    would    dai'e   to    pro- 
scribe.     Let  them    especially  leach  that  great   Uuth^ 
which  is  the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  freedom > 
and  tlie  very   foundation  of  morals  and   religion  ;   we 
mean,  the  doctrine,  that  conscience,  the  voice  of  God  / 
in   every  heart,  is   to   be  listened    to  above  all   other/ 
guides  and  lords  ;  diat  tliere  is  a  sovereign  within  us^i 
clothed   with   more  awful   powers  and  rights   than   anyi 
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outward  king  ;  and  that  he  alooe  is  worthy  the  name 
of  a  man,  who  gives  himself  up  solemnly,  deliberately ^ 
to  ohey  this  iqternaJ  guide  through  peril  and  in   death 
This  is  the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and 
immutably  free  but  he  who  has  broken  every  outward  1 
yoke  J  that   he  may  obey  his  own  dehberate  conscience.    ■ 
This  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  and 
despotisms*     As  yet  it  has  but  dawned  on  the  world*  J 
Its  full  application   remains  to  be    developed.     They 
who  have  been  baptized,  by  a    true   experience,  into 
this    vital   and    all-comprehending   truth,    must    every-  I 
where   be   its    propagators  ;   and   he,   who   makes   one 
convert  of  it  near  a  despot's   throne,  has  broken   one 
link  of  that  despot's  chain.     It  is  chiefly  in  the  diffusion  I 
of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment  that  we  place  our 
hope  of  freedom  ;    and  we  have  a  hope,  because  we 
know  that  there  are  those  who  have  drunk  into  tliis 
truth,  and  arc  ready,  when  God  calls,  to  be  its  martjTS. 

I  We  do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a  contagion,  we  would    - 
rather  say,  a  divine  power,  in  sublime  moral  principle.   I 
This  is  our  chief  trust.     We  have  less  and  less  hope 
J  from  force  and  bloodshed,  as  the  instruments  of  work- 
f  ing  out  man's  redemption  from  slavery.      History  show^s 
us  not  a  few  princes,  who  have  gained  or  strengthened 
-thrones  by  assassination  or  ivar.     But  freedom,  which 
is  another  name   for  justice,   honor,   and   benevolence, 
scorns  to  use  the  private  dagi^er,  and  wields  with  trem-  ■ 
bling  the  public   sword.      The   true   conspiracy  before 
1  ^ which  tyranny   is   to  fall,  is   that   of  virtuous,  elevated 
minds,  which  shall  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  I 
of  awakening   in    men    a    consciousness  o£ jlie   rights, 
powers,    purposes,    and    greaXness    of  human    nature  ; 
which  shall  oppose  to  force,   the  heroism  of  intellect 
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id  conscience,   and  the   spirit  of  self-sacrifice.     We 
believe,  that,  at  this  moment,  there  are  virUie  and  wis- 
dom enough  lo   shake  despotic  thrones,  were  they  as 
nfiding  as  they  should   be,  in   God  and   in  iheir  own 
ght,  and  were  they  to  pour  themselves  through  every 

lel  into  the  public  mind. 

We  close  our  present   labors,  wilh  commending  to 

protection  of  Almighty  God    die  cause  of  human 

eedoni   and    improvement.      We   adore   the   wisdom 

id  goodness  of  his  providence,  which  has   ordained, 

I  hberty  shall  be  wrought  ought  by  the  magnanimity,  i 
;ourage,  and  sacrifi€cs  of  men.     We  bless  iiiin  for  die  ' 
orloiis    efforts   whtcli    tliis   cause   has   already   called 
rth  ;   for  tlie    intrepid   defenders    who  have   gathered 
round  it,  and  wliose  fame  is  a  most  precious  legacy  of 
pi^t  ages  ;  for  the   toils  and   sulTerings  by  which  it  has 
^^Leen   upheld ;    for   the    awakening    and   thrilling   voice 
^Krblch   comes    to    us  from   the    dungeon  and   scaffold, 
^Hvbere  the  martyrs  of  liberty  have  pined  or  bled*     We 
'       bless    him,  that   even   tyranny  has   been   overruled  for 
good,  by  exciting  a  resistance,  which  has  revealed  lo  us 
the  strength  of  virtuous   principle  in   the   human  soul. 
We  beseech  this  Great  and  Good  Parent,  from  whom 
all  pure  influences  proceed,  lo  enkindle,  by  his   quick- 
ling  breath,  an  unquenchable  love  of  virtue  and  free- 
lorn  in  tliose  favored  men,  whom  he  hath  enriched  and 
ignalized  by  eminent  gifts  and  powers,  that  they  may 
illil  the   high   function  of  inspiring  their  fellow-beings 
ith  a  consciousness  of  the  birthright  and  destination 
f  human   nature.     Wearied  wldi  violence  and   blood, 
Ve   beseech   him    to    subvert  oppressive    governments, 
by  the  gende,  yet  awful,  power  of  tnidi  and  virtue  ; 
by  the  teachings  of  uncorrupted  Christianity  ;  by  the 


sovereignty  of  enlightened  opinion  ;  by  the  irmiii|ih 
sentinienls  of  magnanimay  ;  by  mild,  iiviional,  and  jm- 
rifyijig  influences,  which  will  raise  die  spiril  of  the  en- 
skvedy  and  which  sovereigns  will  be  unable  to  with- 
stand* For  this  |igjj£iiIlil,ievolution  we  earnestly  pray. 
If,  however,  after  long,  forbearing,  and  unavailing  ap- 
plicalioiis  to  justice  and  humanity,  the  friends  of  free- 
dom should  be  sumuioned,  by  the  voice  of  God  with* 
in,  and  by  his  providence  abroad,  to  vindicate  tiieir 
rights  with  other  arms,  lo  do  a  sterner  work,  to  repel 
despoiic  force^  by  force,  may  Uiey  not  forget,  even 
in  this  hour  of  provocalion,  the  spirit  which  their  high 
calhng  demands.  Let  diem  take  the  sword  with  awe, 
as  those  on  whom  a  holy  function  is  de%'olved.  Lell 
tliem  regard  diemselves  a^i  ministers  and  delegates  of 
Him,  wliose  dearest  attribute  is  Mercy.  Let  them  not 
stain  their  sacred  catise  by  one  cruel  deed,  by  tJje  in-  J 
fliclion  of  one  needless  pang,  by  shedding  without  cause  ] 
one  drop  of  human  blood. 
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In  0  forraer  number  of  our  m^ork,*  we  reviewed  the 

'e  and  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     We  resume 

the  subject^  not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more  large- 

of  the  indiv^idual,   but  that  we   may  consider  more 

siinctly  the  principle  of  action  which  governed  him, 

and  of  which  he  was  a  remarkable  manifestation. 

Power  was  the  idol  tn  which   Bonaparte  sacrificed 
himself*     To  gain  supremacy  and  unlimited  sway,  to 
subject  men  to  his  will,  was  his  chief,  settled,  unrelent 
g  purpose.     This  passion   drew   and   converted   into 
self  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature*     The  love  of 
power,  that  common  principle,  explains,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, his  character  and  life*      His  crimes  did  not  spring 
from   any   impulse   peculiar   to    himself.     Witli   all    his 
lontcmpt  of  the  human  race,  he  still  belonged  lo  it.  a 
It  IS  true  both  of  the  brightest  virtues  and  the  blackest   j 
Tices,  though  they  seem   to  set  apart  their  possessors    i 
Dom  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  the  seeds  of  them  are  j 
sown  in  every  human  breast.     The  man,  who  attracts 
and  awes  us  by  Iiis  iniellectual  and  moral  grandeur,  is 
inly  an  example  and  anticipation  of  the  improvements, 
for  which  every  mind  was   endowed  with  reason  and 
conscience ;   and  the  worst  man  has  become  such  by 
tlie   perversion   and    excess    of  desires    and   appetites 
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which  he  shares  with  his  whole  race.     Napoleon  had 
no  element  of  character  which  others  do  ool  possess. 
It   was  his   misery  and  guilt  that  he  was  usurped  and 
ahsorhed  by  one  passion  ;  that  his  whole  mind  shot  up 
mto  one  growth  ;   that  his  singular  strength  of  thought 
and  will,  which,  if  consecrated  to  virtue,  would  have 
enrolled   him  among  the   benefactors  of  mankind ,  was 
enslaved  by  one  lust.     He  is  not  to  be  g^zed  on  as  a   J 
.miracle.     He  was  a  manifestation  of  our  own  nature*    " 
He  teaches  on  a  large  scale  what  thousands  teach  on 
a  narrow  one.     He  shows  us  the  greatness  of  the  ruin   I 
which  is  wrought,  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is  sub- 
verted, conscience  dethroned,  and  a  strong  passion  left 
without  restraint  to  turn  every  inward  and  outward  re- 
source to  the  accomplishment  of  a  selfish  purpose. 

The  influence  of  the  love  of  power  on  humanja^irs  is 
so' constant,  unbounded,  and  tremendous,  that  we  think 
this  principle  of  our  nature  worthy  of  distinct  considera- 
tion,  and  shall  devote  to  it  a  few  pages,  as  a  fit  sequel  to 
oui'  notice  of  Bonaparte* 


The  passion  for  power  is  one  of  the  most  universal  ; 
S^l  I  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime  in  all  its  forms. 
Sweeping  censures  on  a  natural  sentiment  cast  blame  on 
the  Creator.  This  principle  shows  itself  in  the  very 
dawn  of  our  existence.  The  child  never  exults  and  re- 
ioices  more,  than  when  it  becomes  conscious  of  power 
by  overcoming  difliculties^  or  compassing  new  ends* 
All  our  desires  and  appetites  lend  aid  and  energy  to 
this  passion,  for  all  find  increase  of  gratification,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  growth  of  our  strength  and  influence. 
We  ought  to  add,  that  lliis  principle  is  fed  from  nobler 
sources.     Power  is  a  chief  element  of  all  the  command- 
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qualities  of  our  oature.  It  enters  into  idl  the  higlitjr 
les  ;  such  as  magnammiiy,  fortiiude,  constancy. 
It  enters  into  intellectua]  erainence.  It  is  power  of 
thought  and  utterance  which  inimortalizcs  the  products 
^^r  genius.  Is  it  strange  that  an  attribute,  through 
^Krhlch  alJ  our  passions  reach  their  objects,  and  which 
^Kbaracterizes  whatever  is  great  or  admirable  In  maji. 
^ihould  awaken  intense  desire,  and  be  sought  as  one  of 
the  chief  goods  of  life  ? 

This  principle,  we  have  said,  is  not  in  all  its  forms 
t  crime.  There  are  indeed  various  kinds  of  power, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  covet j  accumulate,  and  hold 
fast*  First,  there  is  inward  power,  the  most  precious 
of  all  possessions  ;  power  over  ourselves  ;  power  to 
withstand  trial,  to  bear  suffering,  to  front  danger ;  power 
over  pleasure  and  pain  ;  power  to  follow  our  convic- 

I  ions,  however  resisted  by  menace  or  scorn  ;  the  pow* 
ir  of  calm  reliance  in  seasons  of  darkness  and  storms* 
Ikgain,  there  is  a  power  over  outward  things  ;  the  pow- 
fr  by  which  the  mind  triumphs  over  matter,  presses  into 
Is  service  the  sublilest  and  strongest  elements,  makes 
the  winds,  fire,  and  steam   its  ministersj  rears  the  city, 
ipens  a  path  through  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  wilder- 
ss  blossom  as  the  rose.     These  forms  of  power,  es- 
iCialJy  tlie  first,  are  glorious  distinctions  of  our  race, 

can  we  prize  them  too  highly. 
Thca'e  is  another  powder,  which  is  our  principal  con- 
em  in  the  present  discussion.  We  mean  power  over 
our  fellow-9i«am£es^  It  is  this  which  ambition  chiefly 
^Uorets,  and  which  has  instigated  to  more  crime,  aiul 
^ftpread  more  raiser}^  than  any  other  cause.  We  nre 
Hpot  however  lo  condemn  even  this  universally.  There 
^is  a  tpjly  noble  sway  of  man  overman;  one,  whicii  il 
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is  our  fionor  lo  seek  and  exerl ;  wliich  h  earned  by 
well-doing;  which  is  a  chief  recompense  of  Virtue. 
We  refer  lo  the  quickening  influence  of  a  good  and 
peal  mind  over  other  minds j  by  which  it  brings  thein 
into  sympathy  with  itself.  Far  from  condemning  this,  ■ 
we  are  anxious  lo  hold  it  fordi  as  the  purest  glory 
which  virtuous  ambition  can  propose*  The  power 
of  awakening,  enlightening,  elevating  our  fellow-crea- i 
lures  may,  with  peculiar  fitness,  be  called  divine  ;  for 
there  is  no  agency  of  God  so  beneficent  and  sublime 
as  that  which  he  exerts  on  rational  natures,  and  by 
which  he  assimilates  them  to  himself.  This  sway  over 
other  souls  is  dje  surest  lest  of  gi^eatness.  We  admire, 
indeed,  the  energy  which  subdues  the  material  creation, 
or  develapes  the  pliysicial  resources  of  a  state.  But 
it  is  a  nobler  might  which  calls  forth  ilie  intellectual 
and  moral  resources  of  a  people,  which  commuiiicaies 
new  impulses  to  society,  tlirows  into  circulation  new 
and  stirring  thouglits,  gives  t!ie  mind  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  its  faculties,  and  rouses  and  fortifies  tlie  will  to 
an  unconquerable  purpose  of  well-doing.  This  spirit** 
ual  power  is  worth  all  other.  To  improve  man's  out- 
ward condition  is  a  secondary  agency,  and  is  chiefly^ 
important  as  it  gives  the  n^eans^f  inward^ gro^yth-  Tlio 
most  glorious  ImTmster  of  God  on  earth  is  he,  whO' 
speaks  witli  a  life-giving  energy  to  other  minds,  breath- 
ing into  them  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  strengthening 
ihem  lo  sufler  in  a  good  cause,  and  lifting  them  above, 
the  senses  and  llie  world - 

We  know  not  a  more  exhilarating  thoirght,  than  tlitl 
tliis  power  is  given  to  men ;  that  we  can  not  only 
clrnnge  the  face  of  the  outward  world,  and  by  virtuous 
discipline  improve  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  become 
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of  life  and  li^hi  to  our  fellow-beings.      Wc  are 

admitted  to  a  feDovvship  iviih  Jesus  Christ,  whose 

Sghest  end  was,  that  he  might  act   with   a    new  and 

Celestial  energy  on    the  human  mind.     We    rejoice  to 

c,  that  he  did  not  come  to  monopohze  lliis  divine 

ray,    to    enjoy   a  solitary    grandeur,    but   to   receive 

atberS}    even   all  who   should    obey   his  religion,    into 

the  partnership    of  this  honor   and  happiness.     Every 

Christian,   in    proportion    to    his    progress,   acquires   a 

peasure  of  this  divine  agency.     In  the  humblest  con- 

itions,  a  power  goes   forth  from  a  devout  and  disinter- 

!»ted  spirit,   calling    forth  silently   moral    and   religious 

ntiment,  perhaps   in  a    child,  or  some    other  friendt 

ind  teaching,  without  tlie  aid  of  w^ords,  the  loveliness 

tnd  peace  of  sincere  and  single-hearted  virtue.     In  the 

Eiore  enlightened  classes,  individuals  now  and  then  rise 

>,  who,  through  a  singular  force  and  elevation  of  soul, 

blain   h   sway   over    menu's    minds   lo   wlilcli    no    limit 

be   prescribed.     They  speak  vvitli  a  voice  which 

heorrl  by   distant  naiions,    and   wljicli  goes  down  to 

Liture  ages.     Their  names  arc  repeated   with  venera- 

dn  by  millions ;  and  millions  read  in  their  lives  and 

rritings    a   quickening    testimony   to   the    greatness    of 

be  mind,  to  its   moral  strength,  to  the  reaUty  of  dis- 

iiterested  virtue.     These   are    ihe  true   sovereigns    of 

earth.     They  share  in  the   royalty  of  Jesus  Christ* 

?hey  have  a  greatness  which  will  be  more  and  more 

bit.     The  time  is  coming,  ils  signs  are  visible,  when 

this  long  mistaken   attribute  of  greatness  will  be  seen 

»|o  belong  eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  to  diose,  who, 
py  iheir  characters,  deeds,  sufferings,  writings,  leave 
pmperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of  diemselves  on  the 
tiuman  mind.      Among   ihese  legitimate   sovereigns    of 
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ihe  world,  will  be  ranked  ihe^ philosopher,  who  pei 
trates  tlie  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  soul  ;  wlio 
opens  new  fields  to  the  inlellect  ;  who  gives  it  u  new 
consciousness   of   its   own   powers,  rights,  and   divine 
original  ;   who    spreads  enlarged  and    liberal  habits   of  J 
thooglit  ;  and  who    helps  men    to    understand,  that   an  ■ 
ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patrimony   destined   for 
them  by  llie  ^' Fallier  of  their  spirits*" |  Among  tliem 
will  be  ranked   the^stalesnian^  who,   escaping  a  vulgar 
policy,  rises  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  inierest  of  a 
stale  ;  who   seeks  wiiliout   fear   or  favor  the  comnionrl 
good  ;  who   understands  that  a  nation's  mind   is  more 

i  valuable  than  its  soil  ;  who  inspirits  a  people's  enter- 
prise, without  making  them  the  slaves  of  wealth ;  who 
is  mainly  anxious  to  originate  or  give  stabiht}'  to  insti- 
miions  by  which  society  may  be  carried  forward  ;  who 
confides  with  a  sublime  constancy  in  justice  and  virtue, 
as  the  only  fonndatinn   of  a  wise   policy  and  of  public  J 

!  prosperity  ;  and,  above  all,  who  has  so  drunk  into  thol 
spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  never  to  forget,  tliat 

m  his  particular  country  is  a  member  of  the  great  human 

Vfamilyj  bound  to  all  nations,  by  a  common  nature,  by 
a  common  iplcrest,  and  by  indissoluble  laws  of  equity  J 
and  charity*  Among  these  will  be  ranked,  perhaps  onj 
the  highest  nirone,  the, u^ugL^mUreti^^tewg^^^forfiieiL 
wlio  truly  merits  that  name  ;  who  nses~above  his  limes  j  * 
who  is  moved  by  a  holy  impulse  to  assail  vicious  estab- 
lishments, sustained  by  fierce  passions  and  inveterate 
prejudices;  who  rescues  great  truths  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  ages  ;  who,  joining  calm  and  deep  thought  to  J 
profound    feeling,   secures    to  religion   at   once   enlight- 


ened and  earnest  conviction 
fonns  of  virtue  than  they  have  y 


who  unfolds  to  men  higher 
Liained  or  conceived 


Kidep 
^    Tl 


gives  brighter  and  more  thrilling  views  of  tJie  pcr- 
L-iion  for  which  ihey  were  framed,  and  inspires  a  vie 
»rjous  faiih  in  the  perpetual  progress  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  lliis  power  whicli  be- 
ings to   uruly  great  niinds,  particularly  deserving  notice. 
Far  from  enslaving,  it  makes  more  and  more  free,  tliose 
00  whom  it  is  exercised  ;  and  in  this   respeci^^it  differs  i 
whoUy  from  the  vulgar  sway  which  ambition  thirsts  for. 
Il  awakens  a  kindred  power  in  others,  calls  their  facuU 
ties  bto  new  life,  and  particularly  strengthens  them  to 
follow  their  own  deliberate  convictions  of  truth  and  du- 
qr-     It  breathes   conscious  energy,  self-respect,  moral 
ependence,  and  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 
There   is   another   power    over   men,    very   different 
from  this  ;  a  power,  not  to  quicken  and  elevate,  but  to 
crustLa^d-Subdue  ;  a  pow  er  which  robs  men  of  the  free 
use  of  their  nature,  takes  thera  out  of  their  own  hands, 
and  compeb  them  to  bend  to  another's  will.     This  is 
the  sway  which  men  grasp  at  most  eagerly,  and  which  it 
^Bs  our  great  purpose  to  expose*  (To  reign,  to  give  laws, 
^Bo  cToTKeuieir  own  wills  with  omnipotence,   to  annihi- 
^Bij§„^  other  wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self- 
^Birection  which  is  his  most  precious  right,  —  diis  has 
^Kver  been  deemed  by  multitudes  the  highest  prize  for 
^Competition  and  conflict*      The  most  envied  men  are 
^Bsose,  who    have  succeeded   in  prostrating  multitudes, 
^Vn  subjecting  whole   communities,  to  their  single  will. 
It  is  the  love  of  this  power,  in  aJl  its  forms,  which  we 
are  anxious  to  bold  up  to  reprobation.     If  any  crime 
^.^oiild  be  placed  by  society  beyond  pardon,  it  is  tliis. 
^^    This   power   has   been  exerted   most   conspicuously 
and  perniciously  by  two  classes  of  men  ;  the  priest  or 
minister  of  religion,  and  the  civil  ruler.     Boih  rely  on 


.calling  to  his  aid   ibe  fires   and    tormems  of  llic   future 
world,  and   practising  on   tlie*natural  dread  of  iiivisibie 
f  powers  ;  and  the  latter  availing  himself  of  chains,  dun-  I 
geons,  and  gibbets  in  the  present   life.      Through  these 
terrible  appiications,  man  has,  in  all  ages  and  in  almost 
I  every  country,  been  made,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I 
f    a  sfai'e  atni   ttiachtne  ;  been  shackled  in  all  his  facuhies, 
^^fid  degraded  into  a  tool   of  others*  wills  and  passions. 
The   influence  of  almost  every  political   and    religious 
institulion  has  been  to  make   man  abject  in  mind,   fear* 
fu!.j   servile,  a   mechanical    repeater   of  opinions  which 
Ijl'  dares  not  try^  and  a  contributor  of  his   toil,  sweat, 
and  blood,  to  governments  which  never  dreamed  of  tlie  *! 
general  weal  as   their  only  legitimate  end.     On  the  im-  " 
mense  majority   of   men,  thus  wronged    and    enslaved, 
the   consctousuess   of    their    own    nature   has   not    yet  m 
dawned  ;  and  i\m  doclrine,  that  each  has  a  mind,  worth 
more    than    the    maierial   world,  and    framed    to    grow 
for  ever  by  a  self- forming,  self-directing  energ}^,  is  still 
a  secret,  a  mystery,   notwidrstanding  the   clear  annun- 
ciation of  ir,  ages   ago,   by  Jesus  Christ,     We    know 
not  a  stronger  proof  of  the  intenseness  and   uefai'ious-  I 
ness   of  the  love  of  power,  than  the  fact  of  its  having 
virtually   abrogated   Christianity,   and  even  lurued   into   _ 
an    engine    of   dominion,    a    revelation    which   breathes  I 
ihrotighout  the  spirit  of  freedom,  proclaims  the  esson^ 
tial  equality   of  the   human  race,  and  directs  its  most 
solemn  denunciations  against  the  passion   for  rule    and 
empire.  1 

Thai  til  is  power,  which  consists  in  force  and  com- 
pulsion,  in  the  imposition  on  the  many  of^tlie  will  and 
judgment  of  one  oi-  a   few,   is  of  a  low  order,  whe 
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C6m|nlr(?d  with    the   qurckeiiing  influence  over   others,' 
which  we  have  before  s[>nken,  we  need  not  slop   to 
^irove.      But  the  remark  is  less  obvious,  though  not  less*' 
lime,  that   it  is  not  only  inferior  in  kind,  but  in  amount 
for  degree.      This  may  not  be  so   easily  acknowledged  • 
[lie,  whose   will    is  passively  obeyed   by  a   nation,  or** 
rboae    creed    implicilly  adopted   by  a  spreading  sect^ 
Imay  not  easily  believe,  that    his  power  is    exceeded, 
It  only  in  kind  or  quolity,  but  in  extent,  by  him  who 
IwTelds   only  the   silent,  subtile   influence  of  moral  and 
[iJiteJlectiial   gifts.      But  the   Buperiorily  of  moral  to  ar- 
bitrary sway  in  this  particular,  is  proved  by  its  effects. 
loral  power  is  creative  ;  arbitrary  power  wastes  away 
be  spirit  and   force  of  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted. 
^  And  is  it  not  a  mightier  work  to  create  than  to  destroy  ? 
A  higher  energy  is  required  to  quicken  than  to  criialT'; 
|to  elevate  tlmn  to  depress  ;  to  warm  and  expand  than 
Flo  chill  and   contract.      Any   hand,  even    the   weakest, 
I  tnay   take   away   hfe  ;    another    agency    is    required    to 
ikindle  or  restore  it.   -^4-^mlgaj:^  iftoendiary^mjiy  destroy 
lio  an  hour  a   magnificent  structure,  the  labor  of  ages. 
I  Has  he  energj'  to  be  couiparecTwitfi  the  creative  inteP 
ct,  in  which  this  work  bad   its  origin  *     A  fanatic  of 
*^firdinary  talent  may  scud  terror  through  a  crowd  ;  and 
by  the  craft,  which  is  so  often  jniiied  with   fanaticism, 
ay  fasten  on  multitudes  a  debasing  creed.     Has   he 
[power   to  be    compred  with    him,  who  rescues   from 
[lafkness  one  only  of  these  enslaved  minds,  and  quick- 
ens   it  to    think  justly  and    nobly  in  relation  to    God, 
[dirty,  and  immortality  ?     The  energies  of  a  single  soul, 
awakened,  by  such  an    influence,  to  the   free  and   ftill 
of  its  powers,  may  surpass,  in  their  progress,  t!ie 
Jntellectoal  activity  of  a  whole   community,  enchained 
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and  debased  hy  fanaticism  or  outward  force.  Aibiirary 
power,  whether  civil  or  religious,  if  tiied  by  ihe  only 
fair  lest,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  seems  to  have  more 
affinity  with  weakness  than  strength*  It  enfeebles  and 
narrows  what  it  acts  upon.  Its  efficiency  resembles 
that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the  natural  world*  True 
power  is  viviiyingj  productive,  builds  up,  and  gives 
sireiigth.  We  have  a  noble  type  and  manifestation  of 
it  in  the  sun,  which  calls  forth  and  diffuses  motion,  life, 
energy,    and    beauty. 


He  who    succeeds   in    chaining 
and   breaking   their   wiUs,   may 


men^s  understandings, 
indeed  number  millions  as  his  subjects*  But  a  weak^ 
puny  race  are  ilie  products  of  liis  sway,  and  they  can 
only  reach  the  stature  and  force  of  men  by  throwing 
off  his  yoke*  He  who,  by  an  intellectual  and  moral 
energy,  awakens  kindred  energy  in  otiiers,  touches 
springs  of  infinite  might,  gives  impulse  to  faculties  to 
which  no  bounds  can  be  prescribed,  begins  an  action 
which  will  never  end.  One  great  and  kindling  thought 
from  a  retked  and  obscure  man,  may  live  when  thrones 
are  fallen,  and  the  memory  of  diose  who  filled  them 
obliterated,  and,  like  an  undying  fire,  may  illuminate 
and  quicken  aM  future  generations. 

We  liave  spoken  of  the  inferiority  and  worthlessness 
of  that  dominion  over  others,  which  has  been  coveted 
so  greedily  in  all  ages.  We  should  rejoice  could  we 
convey  some  just  idea  of  its  moral  turpitude.  Of  all 
injuries  and  crimes,  the  most  flagrant  is  chargeable  on 
him  who  aims  to  establish  dominion  over  his  brethren. 
He  wars  with  what  is  more  precious  than  life.  He 
would  rob  men  of  their  chief  prerogative  and  glory  ; 
we  mean,  of  self- do  mini  on,  of  that  empire  which  is  given 
to  a  rational  and  moral  being  over  his  own  soul  and  his 


life.  Such  a  being  is  framed  to  fijid  honor  and 
iness  In  forming  and  swaying  hiinself,  in  adopt- 
ing as  his  supreme  standard  his  convictians  of  truth 
and  duty,  in  unfolding  his  powers  by  free  exertion,  in 
acting  from  a  principle  within,  from  his  growing  con- 
science. His  proper  and  noblest  attributes  are  self- 
go  Fern  ment,  self-reverence,  energy  of  thought,  energy | 
in  choosing  the  right  and  the  good,  energy  in  casting 
off  all  other  dominion.  He  was  created  for  empire  in  i 
his  own  breast,  and  woe,  woe  to  them  who  would  pluck  I 
from  him  tliis  sceptre  !  A  mind,  inspired  by  God  with  I 
reason  and  conscience,  and  capable,  through  these  % 
endowments,  of  progress  in  truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred 
ihbg ;  more  sacred  than  temples  made  with  hands, 
or  even  than  tliis  outward  universe.  It  is  of  nobler' 
lineage  than  that  of  which  human  aristocracy  makes  its 
boast.  It  bears  the  lineaments  of  a  Divine  Parent.  It 
has  not  only  a  physical,  but  moral  connexion  widi  tlio] 
Supreme  Being.  Through  its  self-determining  power,] 
it  is  accountable  for  its  deeds,  and  for  whatever  it] 
becomes.  llesponsibiUty,  that  which  above  all  dungs' 
makes  existence  solemn,  is  laid  upon  it.  lis  great  end 
is  to  conform  itself,  by  its  own  energy,  and  by  spiritual 
succours  which  its  own  prayers  and  faithfulness  secure, 
to  that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  which 
God  is  the  original  and  source,  w^hich  shines  upon  u»^ 
from  the  whole  outward  world,  but  of  which  the  in 
lellrgent  soul  is  a  truer  recipient  and  a  brighter  imagei ' 
even  than  the  sun  wqth  all  his  splendors.  Frotn  thes^. 
views  we  learn,  that  no  outrage,  no  injury,  can  equa*  | 
that,  which  is  perpetrated  by  him,  who  would  break^ 
down  and  subjugate  the  human  mind  ;  who  would  robj 
men  of  self-revcreucc  ;  who  would  bring  them  to  stand 
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more  in  awe  of  outward  auLlioritjr,  than  of  reason  anc 
conscience  in  their  own  souls  ;  who  would  make  him'* 
self  a  standard  and  law  for  his  race,  and  shape,  by 
force  cv  terror,  ihe  free  spirits  of  oihers  after  his  own 
jtidgment  and  will. 

All  excellence,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  in- 
Tolves,  as  its  essential  elements,  freedom,  energy,  and 
moral  independence,  so  that  the  invader  of  these >  wheth- 
er from  the  throne  or  the  pulp  it,  invades  the  most  sa- 
cred inieresl  of  the  human  race.  Intellectual  excel- 
lence implies  and  requires  these.  This  does  not  con- 
sist in  passive  assent  even  to  the  highest  trutlis ;  or  in 
the  most  extensive  stores  of  knowledge  acquired  by  an 
implicit  faith,  and  lodged  in  ihe  inert  memory.  It  lies 
in  force,  freshness,  and  indepetidence  of  thotight  ;  and 
is  most  conspicuously  manifested  by  him,  who,  loving 
truth  supremely,  seeks  it  resolutely,  follows  the  light 
wiihout  fear,  and  modifies  Uie  views  of  others  by  llie 
patient,  strenuous  exercise  of  his  own  facuhies.  To  a 
man  tlius  imellecttially  free,  truth  is  not,  what  it  is  to 
passive  multitudes,  a  foreign  substance,  dormantj  life- 
less, fruitless,  but  penetrating,  prolific,  full  of  vital tty> 
and  ministering  to  the  health  and  expansion  of  the  soul. 
And  what  we  ha^-e  said  of  intellectual  excellence  is 
still  more  true  of  moral*  This  has  its  foundation  and 
root  in  freedom,  and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  it. 
The  vety  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it  is  a  free  act,  the 
product  or  result  of  the  mind's  self- determining  power. 
It  is  not  good  feeling,  infused  by  nature  or  catight  by 
sympathy  ;  nor  is  it  good  conduct  into  which  we  have 
slidden  through  imitation,  or  which  has  been  forced 
U|n)n  us  by  another's  will.  We  ourselves  are  its  authors 
in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense.     We  indeed  depend  on 


God  for  virtue  i  for  our  capacity  of  moral  action  h 
IV holly  his  gift  and  inspiralion,  and  widiout  his  per- 
petual aid  tliis  capacity  would  avail  nothing.  Bui  lus 
aid  is  not  compulsion*  He  respects,  he  cannot  violate, 
t]iat  moral  freedom  which  is  liis  richest  gift.  To  tlit^ 
individual,  die  decision  of  his  own  character  is  left. 
He  has  more  than  kingly  power  in  his  own  soul.  Let 
him  never  resign  it.  Let  none  dare  to  interfere  with  it. 
Virtue  is  self-dominionj  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  it 
is  self-subjection  to  the  principle  of  duty,  that  highest 
law  in  the  souL  If  these  views  of  intellectual  and  mor- 
al excellence  be  just,  tJien  to  invade  men's  freedom  is 
10  aim  ihe  deadliest  blow  at  their  honor  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  their  worst  foe  is  he  who  fetters  their  reason, 
who  makes  his  will  their  law,  who  makes  them  tools, 
echoes,  copies  of  himself. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  tiie  representation  of 
virtue  as  consisting  in  self- dominion,  that  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  it  as  consisting  in  obedience  to  God*  But 
these  are  perfectly  compatible  and  harmonious  views  ; 
for  genuine  obedience  to  God  is  the  free  choice  and 
adoption  of  a  lau ,  the  groat  principles  of  which  our 
own  minds  approve,  and  our  own  consciences  bind  on 
us  ;  wliich  is  not  an  arbitrary  injunction,  hul  an  emana- 
tion aad  expression  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  and  which  is 
intended  throughout  to  give  energy,  dignity,  and  en- 
largement to  our  best  powers.  He,  and  he  only,  obeys 
God  virtuously  and  acceptably,  who  reverences  right, 
oot  power;  who  has  chosen  rectitude  as  his  supreme 
ride  ;  who  sees  and  reveres  in  God  the  fulness  and 
brightness  of  moral  excellence,  and  who  sees  in  obe- 
dience the  progress  and  perfection  of  his  own  nature. 
That  subjection  to  the  Deity,  which,  we  fear,  is  toa 
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common,  in  whit  h   the  niiod  surrenders   itself  to  mere 

power  a3id  will,  is  any  thing  but  virtue.     We  fear  that  it 

is  disloyahy  to  that  moral  principle,  which  is  ever  lo  be 

reverenced  as  Cod's  vicegerent  in  the  rational  sou!. 

'     Perhaps   some  may  fear,   that,  in  our  zeal  for  the 

freedom  and  independence  of  tlie   individual  miad,  we 

Jimseule    governinenl,    and    almost    imply    that   it    is    a 

/  wrong.     Far  fmra  it.     We  hold  government  to  be  an 

1  essential  means  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  education, 

and  would   slrengtlicn   it   by  pointing  out   its  legitimate 

L*,  functions*     Government,  as  far  as  it  is  rightfulj  is  the 
!  guardian    and    frieii3'""T:jf  freedom,    so    that    in    exalting 

,  [  the  one  we  enforce  the  other*  The  highest  aim  of  all 
I  authority  is  to  confer  liberty,  Tliis  is  true  of  domestic 
Vule.  The  great,  we  may  say  the  single  object  of  pa- 
rental governmejil,  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  education,  isj 
to  give  the  child  the  fullest  use  of  his  own  powers  ;  to 
give  him  inward  force  ;  to  train  him  up  to  govern  him- 
self. The  same  is  true  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ, 
He  came,  indeed,  to  rule  mankind  ;  but  to  rule  them, 
not  by  arbitrary  statutes,  not  hy  force  and  menace, 
not  by  mere  will,  but  by  setting  before  them,  in  precept 
and  life,  those  everlastijig  rules  of  reclilude,  which 
Heaven  obeys,  and  of  which  every  soul  contains  the 
living  germs.  He  came  to  exert  a  moral  power  ;  to 
reign  by  ilie  manifestation  of  celestial  virtues  ;  to  awaken 
the  energy  of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind.  He  came 
to  publish  liberty  to  the  captives  ;  to  open  the  prison 
door  ;  to  break  tlie  power  of  the  passions  ;  (o  break  the 
yoke  of  a  ceremonial  religion  w^hich  had  been  imposed 
in  the  childhood  of  tfie  race ;  to  exalt  us  to  a  manly 
homage  and  obedience  of  our  Creator.  STOf  civil  govern- 
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great  end  is  to  secure   freedom. 
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proper,  and  highest  function  is,  to  watch  over  ihe 
liberties  of  each  and  all,  and  to  open  to  a  community 
the  widest  field  for  all  hsj[>Qwers>  Its  very  chains  and 
prisons  have  the  general  freedom  for  their  aim.  They 
are  just,  only  when  used  to  curb  oppression  and  wrong  ; 
lo  disarm  him  who  has  a  tyrant's  heart,  if  not  a  tyrant's 
power,  who  wars  against  odiers'  rights,  who,  by  invad- 
ing property  or  life,  would  substitute  force  for  the  reign 
of  equal  law%^  Freedom j  we  repeat  it,  is  the  _end 
gpFermnent.  (  To  exa 


^_ . __    raeiTTo^^ll-ruIe  is  the  end 

ail  other  rule;  ajid  he,  who  would  fasten  on  them  his  ar-  j 
bitrary  will,  is  tlieir  worst  foe* 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of  the  love  of  power 
and  dorainioji,  by  showing  tlie  ruin  which  it  brings  on 
the  oiiod,  by  enlarging  on  the  preciousness  of  that  in* 
ivard  freedom  which  it  invades  atid  destroys.  To  us, 
this  view  is  tlie  most  impressive  ;  but  the  g^iilt  of  this 
passion  may  also  be  discerned,  and  by  some  more  f 
clearly,  in  its  outward  influences ;  in  the  desolation,  1 
bloodshed,  and  woe,  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual  cause*  I 
We  owe  to  it  almost  all  the  miseries  of  war.  To  spread 
file  sway  of  one  or  a  few,  thousands  and  millions  have 
been  turned  into  machines  under  die  name  of  soldier?, 
armed  witli  instruments  of  destnictionj  and  then  sent 
lo  reduce  others  to  their  owni  lot  by  fear  and  pain,  by 
Crc  and  sword,  by  butchery  and  pillage.  And  is  it 
ti^t  guilt,  to  array  man  against  his  brother  ;  to  make 
murder  the  trade  of  thousands  ;  to  drench  the  earth 
with  human  blood ;  to  turn  it  into  a  desert ;  to  scatter 
families  like  chaff',  to  make  mothers  widows,  and  chil» 
dreii  orphans  ;  and  to  do  all  this  for  the  purpose  of'' 
spreading  a  still  gloomier  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of 
fttbjugating  men's  souls,   turning  them  into  base  para 
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j>iie3)  extorung  from  ihuin  a  degrading  homag^e,  liuni- 
bJing  tiii3iii  ia  their  own  eyes,  and  breaking  thejn  to 
servility  as  llie  eljief  duiy  of  life  ?  When  the  passion 
for  power  succeeds,  as  it  generally  has  donej  in  estab  ^ 
lishiiig  despolisro,  it  seems  to  make  even  civilization 
d  doubtful  good.  Whilst  ihe  monarch  and  his  court 
are  abandoned  to  a  wasteful  luxury,  the  peasantry, 
rooted  to  the  soil  and  doomed  to  a  per|>etutd  round  of 
labors,  are  raised  but  little  above  the  brute.  There 
are  parts  of  Europe^  Cluristian  Europe,  in  which  llie 
peasant^  dirough  whose  sweat  kings  and  nobles  riot 
in  plenty,  seems  to.  enjoy  less,  on  the  whole,  than  ihe 
untamed  Indian  of  our  forests.  Chained  to  one  spot^ 
living  on  the  cheapest  vegetables,  sometimes  uruible 
to  buy  salt  to  season  his  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never 
tasling  animal  food,  having  for  his  shelter  a  mud-wallcd 
but  lloored  with  earib  or  stone,  and  subjected  equally 
with  tlie  brute  to  the  rule  of  a  superior,  be  seems  to 
us  to  partake  less  of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral 
pleasures,  than  the  fiee  wanderer  of  the  woods,  whose 
steps  no  man  fetters  ;  whose  wigwam  no  tyrant  violates  ; 
whose  chief  toil  is  hunting,  that  noblest  of  sports  ;  who 
feasts  on  the  deer,  diat  most  luxurious  of  viands  j  to 
whom  streams,  as  well  as  woods,  pay  tribute  ;  whose 
adventurous  life  gives  sagacity  ;  and  in  whom  peril 
nourishes  courage  and  self-command*  We  are  no  ad- 
\  vocates  for  savage  life.  We  know  tlmt  its  boasted 
freedom  is  a  dehision.  The  single  fact,  that  hunjan 
nature  in  this  wild  slate  makes  no  progress,  is  proof 
enough  that  it  wants  true  hberty.     We  mean  only  to 

tsny,  that  man,  in  tfie  hands  of  despotism,  is  sometimes 
^  degraded  below  the  savage  ;  that  it  were  belter  for  liim 
^  to  be  lawless,  then  to  live  under  lawless  sway. 
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Tt  is  the  part  of  Christians  to  look  on  the  passion 
for  power  and  dominion  with  strong  abhorrei*i:^e  ;  for 
it  is  singularly  hostile  to  the  genius  of  iheir  religion, 
Jesii3  Christ  always  condemned  it.  One  of  the  striking 
toarks  of  his  moral  grealness,  and  of  the  originalily  of 
his  character,  was,  that  he  held  no  fellowship  and  made 
ao  compromise  with  this  Liniversal  spirit  of  his  ago,  but 
withstood  it  in  every  form.  He  found  the  Jews  intoxi-^ 
eating  tltemselves  with  dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  proplj- 
ies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  most  familiar  and 
dear  to  tlicm  were  those,  which  announced  htm  as  a 
conqueror,  and  which  were  construed  by  iheir  worJdli- 
ness  into  a  promise  of  triumphs  to  the  people  from 
whom  he  was  to  spring.  Even  the  chosen  disciples  of 
Jesus  looked  to  him  for  this  good.  "  To  sit  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,'^  or,  in  other  words,  to  hold 
the  most  commanding  station  in  his  kingdom,  was  not 
only  their  lurking  wish,  hut  their  open  and  importunate 
request.  But  there  was  no  passion  on  which  Jesus 
frowned  more  severely  dian  on  this.  He  taught,  that, 
to  he  great  jn  his  kingdom,  men  must  serve,  instead  of 
ruhng,  their  brelliren.  He  placed  among  them  a  child 
as  an  emblem  of  the  humihty  of  his  religion.  His  most 
terrible  rebukes  fell  on  the  lordly,  aspiring  Pharisee. 
I  In  his  own  person,  he  was  mild  and  condescending, 
^■exacting  no  personal  service,  living  with  his  disciples 
^v«s  a  friend,  sharing  their  wants,  sleeping  in  tlieir  fish- 
^ving-boat,  and  even  washing  tlieir  feet  ;  and  in  all  this, 
'  be  expressly  proposed  himself  to  them  as  a  pattern^ 
knowing  well,  that  die  last  triumph  of  disinterestednesi 
to  forget  om  own  superiority,  in  our  sympathy,  soli- 
iuide,  tenderness,  respect,  and  self-denying  seal  for 
those  who  are   below  us.     We  cannot  indeed  wondef 
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ihat  the  lust  of  power  should  be  encountered  by  the 
sternest  rebukes  and  menace  of  Christianily,  because 
it  wages  open  war  with  tbe  great  end  of  this  religion, 
which  is  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind.  No  corrup- 
tion of  this  religion  is  more  palpable  and  more  enor- 
mous, than  ihat  which  turns  it  into  an  instrument  of 
donjinion,  and  which  makes  il  leach,  thai  man*s  pri- 
mary duty  is  to  give  himself  a  passive  material  into  the 
iianda  of  his  minister,  priest,  or  king. 

The  subject  which  we   now  discuss   is  one  in  which 
All  nations   have  an  interest,  and  especially  our  own  ; 

Land  we  should  fail  of  our  main  purpose,  were  we  not 

No  lead  our  readers  to  apply  it  to  oursejves.  Tlie  pas- 
sion for  rulings  though  most  completely  developed  in 
despotisms,  is  confined  to  no  forms  of  government.  It 
is  the  ciiief  peril  of  free  states,  the  natural  enemy  of 
free  institutions.  It  agitates  onr  own  country,  and  still 
throws  an  uncertainty  over  the  great  experiment  we 
are  making  here  in  behalf  of  liberty.  We  will  try  then, 
in  a  few  words,  to  ex[>ose  its  influences  and  dangers, 
and  to  abate  that  zeal  wiili  which  a  participation  in 
ofRce  and  power  is  sought  among  ourselves* 

'  It  is  the  distinction  of  republican  institutions,  that 
whilst  they  compel  the  passion  for  power  to  moderate 
its  pretensions,  and  to  satisfy  itself  with  more  limit- 
ed gralificalions,    they  tend   to  spread  it  more  widely 

itiirough   the    community,    and    to   make    it  a   universal 
i  principle.    The  doors  of  office  being  open  to  all,  crowds 

I'  burn  to  rush  in.  A  thousand  hands  are  stretched  out 
to  grasp  the  reins  which  are  denied  lo  none.  Perhaps, 
in  diis  boasted  and  boasting  land  of  liberty,  not  a  few, 
if  called  to  state  the  cliief  good  of  a  republic,  would 
place  il  in  this  j  iliai  every  man  is  eligible  to  every 
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office,  and  ihat  the  highest  places  of  power  and  trust 
are  prizes  for  universal  competition.  The  superiority 
attributed  by  many  to  our  institutions  is,  not  thai  they 
secure  ihe  greatest  freedom,  but  give  every  man  a 
chance  of  ruhng  ;  not  that  tliey  reduce  the  power  of 
goverament  within  the  narrowest  limits  which  tlie  safety 
of  the  state  admits,  but  throw  it  into  as  many  hands 
as  possible.  The  despot's  great  crime  is  thought  to 
be,  tliat  he  keeps  the  deliglit  of  dominion  to  himself, 
chat  he  makes  a  monopoly  of  it,  whilst  our  more  gener- 
ous institutions,  by  breaking  it  into  parcels,  and  inviting 
the  multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  spread  diis  joy  more 
widely.  The  result  is,  that  political  ambition  infects 
our  country,  and  generates  a  feverish  restlessness  and 
discontent,  which,  to  the  monarchist,  may  seem  more 
than  a  balance  for  our  forms  of  liberty.  The  spirit 
of  intrigue^  which  in  absolute  governments  is  con- 
fineif  to  courts,  walks  abroad  through  the  land  ;  and, 
us  individuals  can  accomplish  no  political  purposes 
single-handed,  they  band  tiiemselves  into  j>artie_Sj  osten- 
sibly framed  for  public  ends,  but  aiming  only  at  die 
acquisition  of  power.  The  nominal  sovereign,^  thai  Js, 
the  peoglcj^likg^all  other  so vereigns^^Js^ jcourted__and 
flattered,  and  told  tliat  it  can  do  no  wrong^^  Its  pride 
is  pampere3^  its  passions  inflamed,  its  prejudices  made 
inveterate.  Such  are  tlie  processes,  by  which  other 
republics  have  been  subverted,  and  he  must  be  blind 
wEo  cannorirace  them  among  ourselves.  We  mean 
not  lo  exaggerate  our  dangers.  We  rejoice  to  know, 
that  the  improvements  of  society  oppose  many  checks 
to  the  love  of  power.  But  every  wise  man,  who  sees 
its  workings,  must  dread  it  as  our  chief  foe. 

This  passion  derives  strength  and  vehemence  m  ouj 
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country  from  tlic  cotumon  idea,  iliai  paliUcal  power  U 
the  highest  prize  wlnvh  society  has  to  ofier.  We  know 
not  a  more  general  dehision,  nor  is  it  the  lea^t  danger- 
OL15*  lastilled,  as  it  is,  in  our  youth,  it  gives  infiiute 
excitement  to  political  ambilion*  II  turns  the  active 
tdetu  of  ihe  couniry  to  public  station  as  the  suprenie 
good,  and  makes  it  restless,  iotnguuig,  and  unprin- 
cipled. It  calls  out  hosts  of  selfish  coinpetiiors  for 
comparatively  few  places,  and  encourages  a  bold,  un- 
bhisbing  pursuit  of  personal  elevation,  which  a  just 
moral  sense  and  se]f-res{>ect  in  the  community  would 
lu  >vn  upon  and  cover  with  shame.  This  prejudice  has 
come  down  from  past  ages,  and  is  one  of  their  worst 
bequests.  To  govern  others  has  always  been  ihouglit 
tlie  highest  funciion  on  eartli.  We  have  a  remarkable 
|>roof  of  the  strength  and  pernicious  influence  of  this 
persuasion,  in  the  manner  in  which  history  has  been 
wriueo.  Who  fill  Uie  page  of  history  ?  Political  and 
miiiiary  leaders,  who  have  hved  for  one  end,  to  subdue 
and  govern  their  fellow-beings.  These  occupy  the  fore- 
ground, and  ihe  people^  the  human  race,  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  and  are  almost  lost  behind  llieir  masters. 
The  proper  and  noblest  object  of  history  is,  to  record 
ihe  vicissitudes  of  society,  its  spirit  in  different  ages, 
the  causes  which  have  determined  its  progress  and 
liecJlne,  and  especially  die  manifestations  and  growth 
of  its  highest  altribules  and  interests,  of  intelligence, 
of  the  rehgious  principle,  of  moral  sentiment,  of  the 
clej;aut  and  useful  arts,  of  llie  triumphs  of  man  over 
imiuro  and  himself.  Instead  of  lliis,  we  have  records 
uf  men  in  power,  often  weak,  oftener  wicked,  who  did 
little  or  notliing  for  li|e  ^t|vancement  of  liieir  age,  who 
V^'ere  in  nq  ^ense  its  representatives,  whom  die  accident 
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of  birch  perhaps  raised  lo  influence.  We  have  the  q«jar* 
rels  of  coui'tiersi,  ibe  iiilrigues  of  cabinets,  sieges  aiiil 
battles,  royal  births  and  deaths,  and  die  secrets  of  a 
palace,  dial  sink  of  lewdness  and  corruption.  These 
are  the  staples  of  history.  The  inventions  of  printing, 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  compass j  were  too 
inean  affairs  for  history  lo  trace.  She  was  bowtug  be- 
fore kings  and  warriors.  She  had  volumes  for  the  ^lots 
and  quarrels  of  Leicester  and  ICssex  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  not  a  page  for  Shaks]>eare  ;  and  if  Ba- 
con had  not  iiJIed  an  office,  she  would  hardly  liave  re- 
corded his  name,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the  deeds 
und  sayings  of  that  Sdomon  of  his  age,  James  die 
First, 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  importance  which  is 
attached  to  rulers  and  government,  as  a  prejudice ;  and 
we  thinks  tijat  something  may  be  done  towards  abating 
the    passion   for    power,  by  placing   this    thought  in    a 
clearer  light.     It  seems  {o  us  not  very  difficult  lo  show, 
that  to  govern  men  is  not  as  high  a  sphere  of  action  as 
has  been  comtnouly  supposed,  and  thai  those,  who  have 
obtained    this   dignity,    hai^e   usurped    a    place   beyond 
tlieir  due  in  history  and  men's  minds.     We  apprehend, 
indeed,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  tfiis  opinion  ;   that  a 
change  of  sentiment    on   this  subject   has    commenced 
and  must  go  on  ;  diat  men  are  learning,  that  there  are  j" 
higher  sources  of  happiness  and  more  important  agents'  / 
in  human  atTairs  than  political  rule,  j  It  is  one  mark  of  / 
the  progress  of  society,  dial  it  brings  down  the  public/ 
man  and   raises  the  private  one.J   It  throws  power  intcJ 
tbe  hands  of  untitled  individuals,  and  spreads  it  through 
all  orders  of  the  community.     It  multiplies  and  dlstrib* 
iites   freely    meaos  of  extensive   influence,    and  openi 
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new  channels,  by  which  the  gifted  mind,  in  whatevei 

tank  or  condition,  may  communicate  itself  far  and  wide, 
rough  the  difTusion  of  education  and  printing,  a  pri- 

[vate  man  may  now  speak  lo  multitudes,  incompara- 
bly more  numerous  than  ancient  or  modem  eloquence 
ever  electrified  in  the  popular  assembly  or  liie  hall  of 
legislation.  By  these  instruments,  truth  is  asserting  her 
sovereignty  over  nations,  without  the  help  of  rank, 
office,  or  sword  ;  and  her  faithful  ministers  will  become 

.  more  and  more  the  lawgivers  of  the  world* 
t  We  mean  not  to  deny,  we  steadily  affirm,  that  govern- 
ment is  a  great  good,  and  essential  to  human  hap- 
piness ;  but  it  does  its  good  chiefly  by  a  negativejn- 
fluence^  by  repressing  injustice  and  crime»  by  securing 
roperty  from  invasion,  and  thus  removing  obstructions 
the  free  exercise  of  human  powers.  Jt  confers  little 
Dsitjve  benefit.  Its  office  is,  not  to  confer"Trappiness7 
"^ve  men  opportunity  to  work  out  happiness  for 
themselves*  Government  resembles  ilie  waU  which  sur* 
rounds  our  lands  ;  a  needful  protection,  but  rearing  no 
harvests,  ripening  no  fruits.  It  is  die  individual  who 
must  clioose  whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  paradise 

tor   a   waste.     How   little   positive   good   can   govern- 

f  ment  confer  \  It  does  not  till  our  fields,  build  our 
houses,  weave  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  families, 
give  disinterestedness  to  the  heart,  or  energy  to  the 
intellect  and  will.  All  our  great  interests  are  left  to 
ourselves  ;  and  governments,  when  they  have  interfered 
with  tliem,  have  obstructed,  much  more  tlmn  advanced 
them.  For  example,  they  have  taken  religion  into  their 
keeping  only  to  disfigure  it.  So  education,  in  their 
hands,  has  generally  become  a  propagator  of  servile 
maxims,  and  an  upholder  of  antiquated  errors.     In  like 
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manner  ihey  have  paralyzed  trade  by  llietr  nursing 
carC|  and  mullipiied  poverty  by  expedients  for  its  re- 
lief* Government  has  ahiiost  always  been  a  barrier 
against  which  inieUect  has  had  to  struggle  ;  and  society 
has  made  its  chief  progress  by  die  minds  of  private  in- 
dividuals, who  have  outstripped  their  rulers,  and  gradu- 
ally sbimed  ibem  into  truth  and  wisdom. 

Virtue  and  inlelbgence  are  iJie  great  interests  of  a 
conirounityj  including  all  otliers,  and  worth  all  others  ; 
and  the  noblest  agency  is  that  by  which  they  are  ad- 
vanced»  Now  we  apprehend,  that  political  power  is 
not  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  their  promotion, 
and  accordingly  we  doubt  whether  government  is  the 
only  or  highest  sphere  for  superior  minds.  Virtue,  from 
its  very  nature,  cannot  be  a  product  of  what  may  be 
called  the  direct  operation  of  government  ;  that  is,  of 
legislation.  Laws  may  repress  crime.  Their  office 
is  to  erect  prisons  for  violence  and  fraud.  But  moral 
and  religious  worth,  dignity  of  character,  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  all  that  makes  man  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  society,  lies  beyond  itieir  province.  Virtue  is  of 
the  soul,  where  laws  cannot  penetrate.  Excellence  is 
something  loo  refined,  spiritual,  celestial,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  coarse  machinery  of  government-  Human 
legislation  addresses  itself  to  sejiyoye,  and  works  by_ 
otrtward  force.  Its  chief  instrument  is  ptmishmeoi 
It  cannot  touch  the  springs  of  virtuous  feeling- 
great  and  good  deeds*  Accordingly,  rulers 
their  imagined  omnipotence,  do  not  dream  of  enjoining 
by  statute,  philanthropy,  gratitude,  devout  sentiment, 
magnanimity,  and  purity  of  thought.  Virtue  is  *oo  liigh 
a  conceni  for  government.  It  is  an  inspiration  of  God, 
not  a  creature  of  law ;  and  the  agents  whom  God  chiefly 
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honors  in  its  promotion,  aie  liiose,  who,  ih rough  ex- 
perience as  well  as  meditalion,  have  risen  lo  generous 
coneeptions  of  it,  and  who  sliovv  il  foniu  not  in  einply 
eulogies,  but  in  the  languuge  of  deep  conviction,  and  in 
lives  of  purity. 

Government,  ilien,  does  little  to  advance  the  chief 
interest  of  human  nature  by  its  direct  agency  ;  and 
what  shall  we  say  of  its  bdirecl  ?  Here  we  wish  not 
to  oifend  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  use  djat  plainness 
of  speech  which  becomes  Christians  and  freemen.  We^ 
^o  fear  Uien,  diat  die  indirect  influence  of  government 
ialointie  whole  adverse  to  virtue  ;  and  in  saying  this, 
we  do  not  speak  of  otlier  countries,  or  of  different 
pohtical  instituiions  Irom  our  own.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  what  all  around  us  would  echo,  that  monarchy 
corrupts  a  stale,  tliat  the  air  of  a  court  reeks  witji  ui- 
feetion^  and  taints  the  higher  classes  wlUj^^a  hcenlious- 
ness  which  descends  to  their  inferiors.  We  speakof 
government  at  home ;  and  we  ask  wise  men  to  say^ 
wEetHer"1tnrmnmCTS"TiJ0st  to  vice  or  virtue »  We  fear, 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  political  power  is  of  corrupting 
-tendency  ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  public  men 
<  are  not  the  most  effectual  teachers  of  truth*  disinter-, 
estedoess,  and  incorruptible  integrity  to  the  people.^ 
An  error  prevails  hi  relation  to  pohtical  concerns, 
wliicli  necessarily  makes  civil  institutions  demoralizing. 
It  is  deeply  rooted,  the  growth  of  ages.  We  reJexLja 
the  belief,  that  public  men  are  absolved  in  a  measure 
IVon^^the  everlasting  and  immutable  obligatmns^of  mi-r. 
^lity ;  that  poUTical  power  is  a  prize,  which  justifies 
arts  and  compliances  that  would  be  scorned  in  private 
life  ;  that  management,  intrigue,  hollow  pretensions,  and 
appeals  to  base  passions,   deserve  slight  re'iuke  when 


plojed  lo  compass  politic  a)  ends.  Accordingly  the 
laws  of  truth,  justice,  and  philamhropy,  have  seldom 
been  applied  to  public  as  to  private  concerns^  Eveu 
those  individuals,  who  have  come  to  frov^'n  indignanily 
00  the  machinations,  the  office  seeking,  and  the  sacri- 
fices to  popularity,  wiiich  disgrace  our  inierual  condi- 
tioO)  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  crooked  or  ungen 

Ierous  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  by  which  greal^ 
advantages  may  accrue  to  tlieir  own  country.  Now 
^6  great  truth,  on  which  tlie  cause  of  virtue  rests,  is, 
ihat  rectitude  is  an  eternal,  unalterable,  and  universal 
law,  binding  at  once  heaveu  and  earth,  the  perfection 
'  of  God's  character,  and  the  harmony  and  happiness  of 
^^llie  rational  creation  ;  and  in  proportion  as  political  in- 
^Estitutions  unsettle  this  great  conviction,  —  in  proportion 
as  they  teach  that  truth,  justice,  ajid  philantiiropy  are 
cal,  partial  obligations,  claiming  homage  from  the  weak, 
I  shrinking  before  the  powerful, — in  proportion  as 
ey  thus  insult  the  awful  and  inviolable  majesty  of  the 
temal  Law,  —  in  the  same  proportion  they  undermine 
le  very  foundation  of  a  people's  virtue. 
In  regard  to  the  other  great  interest  of  the  commuol* 
ty,  its  intelligence,  government  may  do  much  good  by 
a  direct  influence  ;  that  is,  by  instituting  schools  or  ap- 
propriating revenue  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer 
duses.  Whether  it  would  do  wisely  in  assuming  to 
or  in  taking  from  individuals,  the  provision  and 
of  higher  hterary  institutions,  is  a  question  not 
asily  determined.  But  no  one  will  doubt,  tliat  it  is  a 
loble  function,  to  assist  and  develope  the  intellect  in 
ose  classes  of  the  community,  whose  hard  condition 
poses  them  to  a  merely  animal  existence*  Still  the 
llgency  of  government  in  regard  to  knowledge  is  no- 
14# 
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lessarily  superficial  and  narrow.  The  great  sources  of 
intelleciua]  power  and  progress  lo  a  people  are  its 
«trong  and  original  thinkers,  be  ihey  found  where  ihey 
^ftmy*  Government  cannot,  and  does  not,  ei^tend  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  ;  cannot  make  experiments  in  the 
laboratory,  explore  the  laws  of  animal  or  vegetable 
nature,  or  establish  the  principles  of  criticism j  morals, 
and  religion.  The  energy,  which  is  to  carry  forw^ard 
the  intellect  of  a  people,  belongs  chiefly  to  private 
individuals,  who  devote  themselves  to  loneljL_lhought, 
wfio  worship  truth,  who  originate  tlie  views  demanded 
by  iheir  age,  who  help  os  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
^established  prejudices,  who  improve  old  modes  of  edu- 
•"cation  or  invent  better.  It  is  true  that  great  men  at  I 
the  bead  of  affairs  may,  and  often  do,  contribute  much 
to  the  growth  of  a  nadon*3  mind,  But  it  too  often 
happens  that  their  station  obstructs  rather  than  aids 
-fbeir  usefulness.  Their  connexion  with  a  party,  and  I 
the  habit  of  viewing  subjects  in  reference  to  personal  ' 
ggrandizement,  too  often  obscure  the  noblest  intellects, 
/and  convert  into  patrons  of  narrow  views  and  temporary 
pinterests,  those,  who,  in  other  conditions,  would  have  j 
1  been  the  lights  of  dieir  age,  and  tl)e  propagators  of  | 
everlasting  truth.  —  From  these  views  of  the  limited 
Jnfloence  of  government  on  the  most  precious  interests 
of  society,  we  learn  that  political  powxr  is  not  the 
noblest  power,  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence, it  will  cease  to  be  coveted  as  the  chief  and  most 
honorable  distinction  on  earih. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  interest, 
over  which  government  is  expected  chiefly  to  watch, 
and  on  which  it  is  most  competent  to  act  with  power, 
we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  result  very  different  from  what 
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le  have  just  expressed*     We   refer    to    property^i^-^Mg^  \ 

^  That  the  influence  of  political  institutions  on    \ 

great  concern  is  important  j  in  estimable,  we  mean  \ 
9t  to  deny.  But,  as  we  have  aJready  suggested,  it  / 
chiefly  negatiye.  Goverament  enriches  a  people 
removing  obstructions  to  their  powers,  by  defending 
^em  from  wrong,  and  thus  giving  them  opportunity 
enrich  themselves.  Government  is  not  the  spring  of 
^wealth  of  natiQn3^_but  their  own  sagacity^  indujtry^ 
yrise,  and  force  of  character.  To  leave  a  people 
emselves,  is  generally  the  best  service  I  heir  rulers 
ader.  Time  wasj  when  sovereigns  fixed  prices 
wages,  regulated  industry  and  expense,  and  im- 
agined that  a  nation  would  starve  and  perish,  if  it  were 
not  guided  and  guarded  like  an  infant.  But  we  have 
learned,  that  men  are  tlieir  own  best  guardians,  thai 
>perty  is  safest  under  its  ow^ner's  care,  and  tliat,  gen- 
ily  speaking,  even  great  enterprises  can  better  be 
complished  by  tlie  voluntary  association  of  individ- 
s,  than  by  the  state,  TnJeed,  we  are  met  at  every 
age  of  this  discussion  by  the  truth,  that  political 
jwcr  is  a  weak  engine  compared  with  iialiMidimLSQz 
Kgpce,  virtue  and  effort  ;  and  we  are  tlie  more 
Bxious  to  enforce  this  truth,  because,  tI)rough  an 
avagant  estimate  of  government,  men  are  apt  to 
Bct  from  it  what  ihey  must  do  for  themselves,  and 
throw  upon  it  the  blame  which  belongs  to  their  own 
ebleness  and  improvidence.  The  great  hope  of  so- 
lieQ:^  is  individual  character.  Civilization  and  political 
cjstitutions  are  themselves  sources  of  not  a  few  evils, 
rhich  nothing  hut  the  inXellecUjai  and  moral  energy 
the  private  ciilxen  can  avert  or  relieve.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  monstrous  inequalities  of  property,  the 
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sad  contrasts  of  conditioD,  which  disfigure  a  Jarge  city  ; 
ivbicli  laws  create  and  cannot  remove  ;  which  can  oaly^ 
he  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a  principle  ofnioral 
restramt  ir>  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  a  wise  benefi- 
cetice  in  the  rich.  The  great  lesson  for  men  to  leara: 
is,  ihaTllieiniappiness  is  in  tlieir  own  hands  ;  tlial  it 
is  10  be  wrought  out  by  tljeir  own  faitlifuliiess  lo  God 
and  conscience  ;  that  no  outivard  institutions  can  sup- 
ply the  place  of  inward  piinciide,  of  mora]  energy, 
whilst  diis  can  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of  almos^ 
every  outward  aid. 

Our  remarks  will  show%  that  our  estimate  of  political 
insututions  is  more  moderate  dian  die  prevalent  one| 
and  that  we  regard  the  power,  for  wliicli  ambition  has 
woven  so  many  plots  and  shed  so  much  blood,  as  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  more  and  more  narrow  space,  among 
the  means  of  usefuhiess  and  distinction.  There  is, 
however^  one  branch  of  govemmentj  which  we  holj 
in  high  vcneradon,  which  we  account  an  unspeakable 
blessing,  iiud  which,  for  the  world,  we  would  not  say 
a  word  to  disparage  j  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  im 
speak  of  it,  because  its  relative  importance  seems  to  uf 
lilde  understood.  We  refer  to  the  Judiciary^  a  depart 
raent  worth  all  olhers  io  the  state.  Wliilst  politicians 
expend  their  zeal  on  transient  interests,  ^^hich  perhapi 
derive  their  chief  importance  from  their  connexion  widi 
a  party,  it  is  die  province  of  die  Judge  to  apply  tlnisi 
solemn  and  universal  laws  of  rectitude,  on  which  tJi^ 
secui'ity,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  tlie  individual  atid 
the  state  essentially  depend  j  From  his  tribunal,  ai 
from  a  sacred  oracle,  go  fdrth  the  responses  of  justice, 
To  us  there  is  nothing  in  the  w  hole  fabric  of  civil  in- 
stitutions so  interesting  and  imposing,  as  this  tmpania_ 
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pritBtive   expt^gtfrftn    nC  tht*    prjf^#^ip]pq   of  motii]     / 

The  adraiiiistraiion  of  justice  in  dm  coun-  * 
IT)',  where  IFe  Judge,  without  a  guai-dj  willjout  a  sol- 
r^  wilhoul  pomp,  decides  upon  the  dearest  interests 
the  citizen  J  trusting  chiefly  to  die  moral  sentiment  of 
coram  unity  for  the  execution  of  his  decrees,  is  tho 
beautiful  and  eDcouniging  aspect,  under  which 
government  can  be  v^iewed.  We  repeat  it,  there 
nothing  in  public  afiairs  so  venerable  as  the  voice 
Justice,  speaking  ihrough  ber  delegated  ministers, 
ig  and  subdutng  llie  htgli  as  well  as  tlie  low, 
a  defence  around  tlie  splendid  mansion  of  wealth 
aod  the  lowly  hut  of  poverty,  repressing  wrong,  vindicat- 
innocence,  humbling  the  oppressor,  and  publishing 
e  rights  of  human  nature  to  ever}'  human  being.  We 
infess,  that  we  often  lurtj  with  pain  and  himiiliation 
m  the  ball  of  Congress,  where  we  see  the  legislator 
citing  the  majesty  of  bis  function,  forgetting  his 
laiion  to  a  vast  and  growing  cotomunity,  and  sacri* 
ficing  to  his  party  or  to  liimself  the  public  weal  j  and 
it  comforts  us  to  turn  to  the  court  of  justice,  where  the 
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Iispenser  of  the  laws,  shutting  his  par  agn^psTall  solici- 

■tioos  orTriglldsliip   or' jmerest,  dissolving  for  a    time/ 

very   privatp^  tie^    Forp^filiinfr    piihjic   opinion^   and    with- 

rtanding  public  feel  in  j^  asks  only  w!iat  is  right*     To 

courts,    the  resorts  and    refuge   of  weakness    and 

nocence,  we  look  widi  hope  and  joy*     We  boast,         | 

ith  a  virtuous  pride,  that  no  breath  of  corruption  bas[^  1 

as  yet  tainted  their  pure  air^     To  this  department  of         'I 

goveroment,  we  cannot  ascribe  too  much  importance. 

Over  this,  we  cannot  watch  too  jealously.     Every  en* 

:roachment  on  its  independence  we  should  resent,  and 

repel,    as   the    chief  wrong   our  country   can   sustain. 
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Woe,  woe  to  the  impious  liand,  which  would  ahake 
4his  most  sacred  and  precious  column  of  tlic  social 
edifice. 

In  die  remarks  which  we  have  now  sub  milted  lo  our 
readers,  we  have  treated  of  great  topics,  if  not  worthily^ 
yet,  we  trust,  w^ith  a  pure  purpose.  We  have  aimed  lo 
expose  die  passion  for  dominion,  the  desire  of  ruling 
mankind.  We  have  labored  to  show  the  superiority 
of  moral  power  and  influence  lo  that  sway  which  has 
for  ages  been  seized  with  eager  and  bloody  hands. 
We  have  labored  lo  hold  up  to  unmeasured  repro- 
bation >  him  who  would  esiahlish  an  empire  of  brute 
force  over  rational  beings.  We  have  labored  lo  hold 
fortli,  as  the  enemy  of  his  race,  the  man,  who,  m  any 
way,  would  fetter  the  human  mind,  and  subject  olhet 
wills  lo  liis  own.  In  a  word,  we  have  desired  lo  awaken 
others  and  ourselves  to  a  just  self-reverence,  to  the 
free  use  and  expansion  of  our  highest  j>ow^ers,  and 
especially  to  ttmt  moral  force,  that  energy  of  holy, 
virtuous  purpose,  williout  which  we  are  slaves  amidst 
the  freest  insdiuiions.  Belter  gifts  dian  these  we  can- 
tiot  supplicate  from  God  ;  nor  can  we  consecrate  our 
Eves  to  nobler  acquisitions. 
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8n.iCTioir«  FROM  THK  WHiTifTOB  OT  Fiifsuoiv ;  with  an  Ap 
peodLx,  oodtaining  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  a  Ladt  Bo» 
tcm:  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilktns.     1829. 

ETVe    perform   a    very   gratifying  dutyj    in   mtroducing 
and    recommeDding    to    our    readers    the    book  which 
stands  at  tlie  head  of  this  article.     An  attractive  and 
quickening  work  on  practical  religion   we  regard  as  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  literature.     Iiideed  any  thing 
wriilen   with  power  on  Christian   morals  and   theology 
is  most  welcome.     It  is  too  true,  and  a  sad  truth,  that 
religious  books  are    preeminently  dull.     If  we  wished 
10  impoverish  a  man's  intellect,  we  could  devise  few 
means  more  effectual,  than  to  confine  hira  to  what  is 
called  a  course  of  theological  reading.     The  very  sub- 
ject, to  which,  above  all  others >  the  writer  should  bring 
is.  whole  strength  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  aJltes 
elf  to  our  noblest  faculties,  to  which  reason,  imagioa- 
lon,  taste,  and  genius  should  consecrate  their  noblest 
efforts,  is  of  all  subjects  treated  most  weakly,  lamely, 
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and  widi  least  attraction.     Of 


iliere  are  splendid 


e?vr.ei»tions, 
theological  Irooks* 


cours 
but  we  speak  of  llie  immense  majority  of 
It  is  wonderful  how  men  caji  think 
and  write  upon  reUgion  to  so  liiUe  effect*  That  a 
theme  so  vast,  so  sublime  as  Christianity,  enjbraoiag 
Gad  and  man,  earth  and  heaven^  time  and  eierniiy, 
connected  intimately  with  all  human  history,  deriving 
lights  from  all  human  experience,  admitting  application 
to  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  trrojT^  ling;  in  il  i  grraL_ 
end  the  _evBrhisting  jirogress  of  Ae  ^oul,  —  t!iat  such 
a  sul^ject  should  be  treated  so  monotonously  as  to  be 
proverbially  dull,  that  its  professed  explorers  should 
be  able  to  plant  their  footsteps  so  exactly  in  die  track 
of  dieir  predecessors,  ihat  the  boundlessness  of  llie  Geld 
should  so  seldom  tem]»t  an  adventurous  spirit  from  the 
beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and  might  seem  a  miracle 
to  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  vassalage  which  has 
broken  down  the  mind  in  the  deparunent  of  religion. 
It  is  true,  that  those  who  write  on  ihis  topic  are  ac- 
customed to  call  it  sublime ;  but  they  make  its  sublim- 
iiy  cold  and  barren,  like  that  of  mountain-tops  wrapped 
in  everksting  snows.  We  write  diis,  not  in  severity, 
but  in  sorrow  of  heart ;  for  we  despair  of  any  great  pro- 
gress of  ilie  human  character  or  of  society,  until  the 
energies  of  the  mind  shall  be  bent,  as  they  seldom  have 
been,  on  those  most  irnportant  subjects  and  interests  of 
tlie  human  mtnd,  morals  and  religion. 

As    a   striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  religious  lit- 
erature, and  of  the  general  barrenness  of  the  intellect 
rtien  employed  in  this  Geld,  we  may  refer  to  the  small 
*limount  of  original  and  productive  thought  in  the  Koglish 
Church  since  the  days  of  Barrow  and   Taylor.     Could 
our  voice  be  heard  in  England,  we  would  ask  impartial 
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end  gifted  men,  more  familiar  with  their  country's 
hisiory  than  ourselves,  to  solve  the  problem ,  how  ^ 
Protestant  Establishment,  so  munificently  endowed  with 
the  means  of  improvement,  should  have  done  so  little, 
in  so  long  a  period,  for  Christiankj,  should  have  pro* 
duced  so  few  books  to  interest  tlie  higher  order  of 
minds.  Let  not  these  remarks  be  misunderstood j  as 
if  we  were  wanting  in  respect  and  gratitude  to  a  church, 
which,  with  all  its  defects,  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  piety 
and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Wilson,  Berkeley, 
mmi  Heber,  and  in  which  have  sprung  up  so  many 
tiistituttonS;^  consecrated  to  humanity,  and  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  not  to  deny 
it  the  honor  of  having  fostered  talent  in  various  forms 
and  directions*  Among  die  English  clerg}^  we  find 
profound  and  elegant  scholars  ;  we  find  the  names  of 
those  giants  in  ancient  leaming,  Bentley  and  Parr,  and 
a  crowd  of  proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom  Hurd 
and  Jortin  are  hotiorable  representatives.  We  speak 
only  of  the  deficiency  of  their  contributions  to  moral 
and  religious  science.  With  the  exception  of  Clarke 
and  Buder,  we  could  not  easily  name  any  of  the 
Establishment,  since  the  lime  above  specified,  who 
have  decidedly  carried  forward  die  human  intellect. 
The  latter  of  these  is  indeed  a  great  name,  notwilh* 
standing  the  alleged  obscurities  of  his  style,  and  worthy , 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  master-spirits  of  the  human 
race.  In  regard  to  commentators,  whose  function,  as 
commonly  executed,  holds  a  second  rank  in  theology, 
tlie  English  Church,  since  the  time  of  Hammond,  has  ' 
produced  none  of  much  value,  except  Bishop  Pearce. 
We  presume  that  she  will  not  lay  claim  to  the  heretical 
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Locke,  who  carried  into  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  the  same  force  of  thought,  as  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind  ;  or  to  Whitby,  whose  strenuous  Arminbn- 
ism,  as  Orthodoxy  would  reproachingly  say,  tapered  oiT 
into  that  most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity ,  Unitariaii- 
isra.  We  have  not  yet  nam.ed  two  of  the  most  ilktstrious 
intellectual  chiefs  of  the  church,  Warburton  and  Hors- 
ley*  Their  great  powers  we  most  readily  own  ;  but 
Warburton  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  wasted  his 
mind  J  and  has  left  no  impression  of  himself  on  later 
times  ;  w^hilst  Hor&ley,  though  he  has  given  us  striking, 
if  not  judicious,  sermons,  in  a  style  of  unusual  vigor, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  communicated,  in  any  respect,  a 
new  impulse  to  thought,  and  in  Biblical  criticism,  to 
which  he  was  zealously  devoted,  he  is  one  of  the  last 
authorities  ou  which  a  sound  mind  would  lean.  To 
Bishops  Lowth  and  Sherlock  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 
our  obligations  ;  and  we  question  whether  the  latter  lias 
even  yet  received  his  due  praise.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, though  we  have  not  named,  TJllotson,  Seeker^ 
and  Porteus.  They  are  all  worthy  of  remembrance, 
especially  Seeker,  tlie  clear  and  wise  expounder  of 
Christian  etliics  ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothing  to 
the  stock  which  they  received.  It  may  he  thought,  that 
we  have  not  been  just  to  the  Establishment,  in  passing 
over  Paley*  He  has  our  sincere  admiration.  On  one 
great  topic,  which  indeed  has  been  worthily  treated  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  we  mean  that  of  Christian  evidence, 
he  has  shed  new  light.  By  felicity  of  arrangement  and 
illustration,  he  has  given  an  air  of  novelty  to  old  argu- 
ments, whilst  he  has  strengthened  his  cause  by  impor- 
tant original  proofs.  His  Horm  PauUnce  is  one  of  the 
few  books   destined  to  live.     Paley  saw  what   he  did 
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«ee,  ihroiigli  an  atmosphere  of  light.  He  seized  on  the 
strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an  intuitive  sagacity, 
and  has  giv^en  his  clear,  bright  thoughts,  in  a  style  which 
has  made  them  the  property  of  his  readers  alinost  as 
perfectly  as  tliey  were  his  own.  In  what  theti  did  lie 
fail  ?  We  have  said,  tliat  he  was  characterized  by  lixe 
distincloess  of  his  vision.  He  was  not,  we  think,  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  its  extent.  He  was  popular,  radi- 
er  than  philosophical*  He  was  deficient  in  thai  bi- 
tellectual  thirst,  which  is  a  chief  element  of  the  philoso- 
phical spirit.  He  had  no  irrepressible  desire  to  sound 
the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  ascend  to  wide 
and  all*reconcillng  views  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
God.  Moral  philosophy  he  carried  backward  ;  nor  had 
he  higher  claims  in  religious,  ihati  m  ethical  science. 
His  sernions  are  woriliy  of  all  praise,  not  indeed  for 
their  power  over  the  heart,  bul  for  their  plain  and  strong 
expositions  of  duty,  and  their  awakening  appeals  to  tlie^ 
conscience. 

We  leave  tliis  topic  with  observing,  that,  in  the  no- 
blest branch  of  history,  we  mean  Christian  or  eccle- 
Biastipal  history,  the  English  Church  has  not  furnished 
a  single  distinguished  name.  We  liave  one  mournful 
and  decisive  proof  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast  raa- 
|ority  of  English  readers  learn  what  they  know  of  the 
progress  and  fortunes  of  their  religion,  from  its  foe 
and  insulter,  from  Gibbon,  the  aposde  of  unbelief.  The 
history  of  Christianity,  the  most  important  and  sublime 
ifaeme  in  this  province  of  literature,  has  as  yet  found  no 
wn'iter  to  do  it  justice,  none  to  be  compared  wiih  the 
I  great  names  in  civil  history.  The  mightiest  revoludon 
^H  in  the  records  of  our  race  remains  to  be  wordiily  told- 
^m     We  dotibt,  indeed,   whether  the  true  character,  style, 
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and  extent  of  the   work  which  is  needed^  are  as  yet 

comprehended.  Thitt  (he  same  rigoroys  impartiality, 
the  same  spirit  of  pliilosophical  research  into  causes  and 
eBects,  is  to  be  carried  iolo  religious  as  imo  civil  his- 
tory, is  impcrfecUy  understood.  The  records  of  par- 
ticular sects  and  churches,  instead  of  exhausting  this 
great  subject,  are  perhaps  subordinaie  parts.  We  want 
to  know  the  great  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism,  and  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  sys- 
tems on  one  another.  We  want  to  know  the  influences 
of  Chrisdanity  on  society,  pohlics,  manners,  philoso- 
phy, and  literature,  and  tlie  modifications  which  it  has 
received  in  return  from  all  diese  mighty  agents.  We 
know  not  where  history  can  find  a  nobler  field  for  its 
graphic  powers,  than  in  the  chivalrous  ages  of  Cliris- 
tianity ;  nor  can  it  find,  in  its  whole  range  over  the  past, 
a  subject  so  fitted,  as  the  spread  and  fortunes  of  this 
rehgion,  to  its  great  end,  wliich  is,  to  tlirow  light  on  the 
nature  and  powers  of  man,  and  to  carry  us  deep  into 
the  human  soul.  When  is  this  greatest  and  most  lament- 
able chasm  in  our  hlerature  to  be  supplied  ? 

We  have  cited  the  English  Church  as  a  proof  of  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  intellect  in  religion,  and  of 
the  bajTeimess  of  theological  literature.  Had  we  time 
we  might  find  corroborations  in  other  sects*  In  truth, 
a  paralyzing  influence  has  been  w^orking  mightily  for 
ages  in  the  Christian  world,  and  we  ought  not  to  won- 
der at  its  results.  Free  action  has  been  denied  to  the 
mind,  and  freedom  is  an  essential  condition  of  growth 
and  power.  A  fettered  limb  moves  slowly  and  operates 
feebly.  The  spirit  pines  away  in  a  prison  ;  and  yet 
to  rear  prison-walls  round  the  mind  has  been  the  chief 
toll  of  ages.     The  mischiefs  of  tliis  mteOectual  bond- 
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are  as  yet,  we  conceive,  but  imperfecUy  kno\\Ti, 
oeed  to  be  set  forth  with  a  new  eloquence.  If, 
as  we  believe,  progress  be  tlie  supreme  hw  of  ilie 
soul  and  the  very  aim  of  its  creation,  then  no  wrong 
cao  be  bflicted  on  it  so  grievous,  as  to  bind  it  down 
everlastingly  to  a  fixed,  mi  varying  creedj  especially  if 
this  creed  was  framed  in  an  age  of  darkness,  crime, 
and  political  and  religious  strife.  This  tyranny  is  pre- 
eminently treason  against  human  nature.  If  growth  be 
the  supreme  law  and  purpose  of  the  mind,  then  the 
very  truth,  which  was  suited  to  one  age,  may,  if  made 
die  limit  of  future  ones,  become  a  positive  evil  j  just 
as  the  garment,  in  wliich  childhood  sports  with  ease 
and  joy,  would  irritate  and  deform  the  enlarging  frame. 
God,  having  framed  tlie  soul  for  expansion,  has  placed 
it  in  the  midst  of  an  unlimited  universe  to  receive 
fresh  impulses  and  impressions  without  end  ;  and  man, 
"  dressed  in  a  httle  brief  autliority,"  would  sever  it 
from  this  sublime  connexion,  and  would  shape  it  after 
his  own  ignorance  or  narrow  views.  The  effects  are 
as  necessary  as  they  are  mournful.  The  mind,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  cut  off  from  free  communication  with 
nature,  with  revelation,  widi  God,  wiUi  itself,  loses  it* 
life,  just  as  the  body  droops,  when  debarred  from  the 
fresh  air  and  the  cheering  lighl  of  heaven.  Its  vision 
is  contracted,  its  energies  bUghted,  its  movement  con- 
strained. It  finds  health  only  in  action.  It  is  perfect, 
only  in  as  far  as  it  is  self-formed.  —  Let  us  not  be  mis- 

rebended.  We  mean  not  to  deny  lliat  the  mind 
needs  the  aid  of  liuman  instruction,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  ;  but  tliis  it  needs  as  a  material  to  act  upon, 
and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be  mechanically  learned.  The 
creat  aim  of  instruction  should  be  to  give  tlie  mind  the 
15^ 
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consciousness  and  free  use  of  its  own  powers*  The 
less  of  inst ruction  ihe  belter,  if  It  only  propovse  to  en- 
gender a  slavish  dependence  and  an  inert  failh.  The 
soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions  to  itself*  They 
come  to  it  from  glimpses  of  its  own  nature  which  it 
cannot  trace  to  human  teaching,  from  the  whispers  of  a 
divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and  aspirations  of  its  own 
unfolding  and  tmbounded  energies ,  from  the  indistinct 
davraing  of  new  tmths,  or  from  the  sudden  brightening 
of  old  trutlis,  which,  if  left  to  act  freely,  work  a  mighty 
revolution  within.  Against  these  inspirations,  if  so  ihey 
may  be  called,  which  belong  to  the  individual,  and 
which  are  perpetually  bursting  tlie  hmits  of  received 
ideas,  the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  wages  its  chief  and 
most  tinrelenting  war.  It  dreads  nothing  so  much  as 
a  mind  J  in  which  these  diviner  motions  manifest  tliem- 
selves  in  power.  That  it  should  have  so  succeeded  in 
checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the  very  mourn- 
ful reflections  forced  on  us  by  human  history.  We 
have  here  one  great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  tlieologi- 
cal  literature.  Religion,  by  being  imposed  as  a  yoke, 
has  subdued  the  faculties,  which  it  was  meant  to  quick- 
en ;  andj  what  is  most  wortliy  of  remark,  hke  all  odier 
yokes,  it  has  often  excited  a  mad  resistance,  which 
has  sought  compensation  for  past  restmints  in  licentious- 
ness, and  disgraced  the  holy  name  of  freedom,  by  at- 
taching it  to  impiety  and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from  our  author.  We 
return  to  him  with  pleasure.  We  welcome,  as  we  have 
iaid,  a  book  from  Fenelon  ;  and  we  do  so,  because,  if 
not  a  profound,  he  was  an  original  thinker,  and  because, 
though  a  Catholic,  he  was  essentially  free.  He  wrote 
from  his  own  mind,  and  seldom  has  a  purer  mind  taber- 
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Dacled  in  flesh.     He  professed  to  believe  in  an  torallible 
diurch  ;  but  he  listened  habitually  to  ihe  voice  of  God 
nrkhin  hini)  and  speaks  of  ttiis  in  language  so  strongs 
as  to  have   given  the  Quakers   some  plea  for   ranking 
him  among  themselves.     So  little  did  he  confine  him-1 
self  to  established  notions,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  J 
the  censures  of  his  church ,  and,  like  some  oiher  Chria-J 
dans  whom  we  could  name,  has  even  been  charged  with] 
a  refined  Deism,     His  works  have  tlie  great  charm  of  J 
coming  fresh  from   tlic  souL     He  wrote  from  experi« 
ence,   and  hence,    though  he   off  en    speaks  a  language] 
which  must  seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  of  the] 
worid)  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a  tone  of  reality.     That 
be  has  excesses  we  mean  not  to  deny  ;  hut  they  are  of 
a  kind  which  we    regard  with  more   than  indulgence, 
almost  with  admiration*     Common  fanaticism  we  cannot 
mway  with  ;  for  it  is   essentially  vulgar,  tlie  working  of 
animal  passions,  sometimes  of  sexual  love,  and  oftener  i 
of  earthly  ambition.     But  when  a  pure  mind  errs,  by 
aspiring  after  a  disinterestedness  and  purity  not  grant- 
ed lo  otir  present  infant  state,  we  almost  reverence  its  \ 
errors ;  and  still  more,  we  recognise  in  them  an  essen- 
tial truth.     They  only  anticipate  and  claim  too  speedily 
the  good  for  which  man  was  made*     They  are  the  mis- 
apprehensions  of  the  inspired  prophet,  who   hopes  to 
see  in  his  own  day,  what  he  was  appointed  to  promise 
to  remoter  ages. 

Fenelon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  and  especially 
into  the  lurkings  of  self-love.  He  looked  with  a  pier- 
cing eye  tlnough  the  disguises  of  sin.  But  he  knew  sin, 
flot,  as  most  men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its  power, 
so  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  virtue. 
Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  refined  percep* 
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lions  and  intense  love  of  moral  beauty.  The  lighl, 
which  lie  carried  with  litm  into  the  dark  corners  of  ihe 
liujnan  heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open  k^  most  hidden 
gnilt^  was  that  of  celesiia)  goodness.  Hence,  though 
the  severest  of  censoi-s,  lie  is  llie  most  pitying.  Noi 
a  tone  of  aspenty  escapes  him.  He  looks  on  human 
error  witli  an  angel*s  tenderness,  with  tears  which  an 
angel  miglit  shed,  and  thus  reconciles  and  hinds  us  to 
our  race,  at  the  very  moment  of  revealmg  its  cornj|>- 
lions. 


That  Fenelon's  views  of  human  nature  were  dark, 
too  dark,  we  learn  from  almost  every  page  of  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  at  tliis  we  cannot  wonder.  He  was  early 
thrown  into  the  very  court j  from  which  Rochefoucauld 
drew  his  celebrated  Maxims,  perhaps  the  spot,  above 
all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  disiinguished  and 
disgraced  hy  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  intrigue.  When 
we  think  of  Fenelon  in  the  palace  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sent  oo  a  divine  com* 
mission  into  the  abodes  of  the  lost  ;  and  when  we  rec- 
ollect, that  in  diat  atmosphere  he  composed  liis  Te- 
Icmachus,  we  doubt  whether  the  records  of  the  world 
furnish  stronger  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  divine  vir- 
tue, to  turn  temptation  into  glory  and  strength,  and  to 
make  even  crowned  and  prosperous  vice  a  means  of 
triumph  and  exaltation.  —  Another  cause  of  Fenelon^s 
unjust  view's  of  human  life  may  be  found,  we  tb'nk,  in 
his  profession.  All  professions  tend  to  narrow  and  ob- 
sctire  the  intellect,  and  none  more  than  that  of  a  prie&t 
We  know  not  indeed  a  nobler  or  more  useful  function 
than  that  of  the  Christian  minister  ;  but  superstitious 
notions   and   an   imagined    sanctity   have   severed   him 
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more  or  less  from  his  race,  especially  in  a  church  which 
dooms  him  to  celibacy,  and  from  liiis  uDaafural,  msulat- 
ed  position,  il  is  impossible  for  liim  to  judge  justly  of 
his  kind.  ^ — We  think,  too,  that  Fcnelon  was  led  astray 
by  a  very  common  error  of  exalted  minds.  He  applied 
loo  rigorous  and  unvarying  a  standard  to  the  multitude. 
He  leaned  to  the  error  of  expecting  the  strength  of  man- 
hood in  tlie  child,  the  liarvest  in  seed-time.  Ou  ihis 
subject,  above  all  others,  we  feel  that  we  should  speak 
cautiously*  We  know  that  there  is  a  lenity  towards 
human  deficiencies  full  of  danger  ;  hut  there  is,  loo,  a 
severity  far  more  common,  and  perhaps  more  ruinous. 
Human  nature,  as  ordinarily  exhibited,  merits  rebuke  ; 
but  whoever  considers  the  sore  trials,  tlie  thick  dark- 
ness, the  impetuous  will,  the  strong  passions,  under 
which  man  commences  bis  moral  probation,  will  temper 
rebuke  with  pity  and  hope*  There  is  a  wisdojn,  per- 
haps die  rarest  and  sublitnest  attainment  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  is  at  once  liberal  and  severe,  indulgent  and 
tmbendtng  ;  which  makes  merciful  and  equitable  allow- 
ance for  the  innocent  infircnities,  the  necessary  errors, 
the  obstructions  and  temptations  of  human  beings,  and 
at  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of  virtue,  strength- 
ens the  sense  of  accountableness,  binds  on  us  self-denial, 
and  points  upward,  with  a  never-ceasing  importunity,  to 
moral  perfection,  as  the  great  aim  and  only  happiness 
of  the  human  soul.  We  will  not  say  that  FeneJon  was 
a  stranger  to  this  broad,  comprehensive  w^isdom,  but 
we  cannot  name  it  as   his  chief  distinction. 

We  have  said,  that  wo  welcome  the  book  under  con- 
sideration, because  it  cajne  from  so  pure  and  gifted  a 
muid*  We  add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the  less 
for  coming  from  a  Catholic.     Perhaps  we  prize  It  the 
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more ;  for  we  wish  that  Proiesiantism  may  grow  wiser 
aiid  more  tolerant,  aod  we  know  not  a  belter  teacher  of 
ihese  lessons  than  the  cliaracier  of  Fenelon.  Such  a 
man  is  enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our  charily, 
the  whole  body  to  which  he  belonged.  His  virtue  is 
broad  enough  to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that 
unmeasured,  undistinguishing  reprobation,  with  whicl 
Protestant  zeal  has  too  often  assailed  it.  Whoever 
remembers,  llial  the  Cailiolic  communion  numbers  in 
its  ranks  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  souls,  prob- 
ably more  dian  all  other  Christian  churches  together, 
must  shudder  at  the  sentence  of  proscription,  which 
has  sometimes  been  passed  on  ihis  immense  portion  of 
liuman  beings.  It  is  time  that  greater  justice  were 
done  to  diis  ancient  and  wide-spread  community.  The 
Catliolic  Church  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  this  is  proof  enough  of 
its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation.  Who,  ihat 
hears  ilie  tone  of  contempij  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
named,  would  suspect  that  Charlemagne,  Alfred^  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuel,  Pascal,  Des 
Cartes,  were  CaihoHcs  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  arts  and  arms,  on  the  throne  and  in  tlie  pulpit,  were 
worn  by  Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our  own  times, 
has  not  the  metropolis  of  New  England  witnessed  a  sub- 
lime example  of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catliolic  bishop  ? 
Who,  among  our  rehgious  teachers,  would  solicit  a  com- 
parison between  himself  and  the  devoted  Cheverus  ? 
This  good  man,  whose  virtues  and  talents  have  now 
raised  hira  to  high  dignities  in  church  and  slate,  who 
now  wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honors  of  an 
arclibishop  and  a  peer,  lived  in  the  midst  of  us,  de^ 
voting  bis  days  and  nights,  and  his  whole  heart,  to  the 
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service  of  a  poor  aod  uneducated  congregation.  We 
saw  him  declining,  m  a  great  degree,  llie  society  of  the 
cultivated  aiid  refined,  that  he  might  he  the  friend  of  tlio 
ignorant  and  friendless  ;  leaving  the  circles  of  polished 
life,  which  he  would  have  graced,  for  the  meanest  hov- 
eb  ;  bearing,  iviih  a  father's  syrapatliy,  the  burdens  and 
sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family;  charging  himself 
alike  witli  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  and 
never  discovering,  by  tlie  faintest  indication,  that  he 
fell  hts  fine  mind  degraded  by  his  seemingly  humble 
office.  Tlijs  good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy, 
was  seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burning  sun  of 
arummer,  and  the  fiercest  storms  of  winter,  as  if  armed 
against  the  elements  by  the  power  of  charity.  He  has 
left  us,  but  not  lo  be  forgotten.  He  enjoys  among  us 
what  lo  such  a  man  must  be  dearer  than  fame.  His 
name  is  cherished  where  ihe  great  of  this  world  are 
unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with  blessings,  with  grate- 
ful tears,  with  sighs  for  his  return,  in  many  an  abode 
of  sorrow  and  want ;  and  how  can  we  shut  our  hearts 
against  this  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic  religion 
^  to  form  good  and  great  men  ? 

These  remarks,  we  trust,  wiU  not  be  perverted. 
None  will  suspect  us  of  Catholic  partialities.  Of  all 
Protestants,  we  have  fewest  sympathies  with  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  We  go  farther  than  our  brethren,  in  re- 
jecting her  mysteries,  those  monuments  of  human  weak- 
ness ;  and  as  to  her  claims  to  infallibility,  we  repel 
them  with  an  indignation  not  lo  be  understood  by  sects, 
which,  calling  themselves  Protestant,  renounce  in  words, 
but  assert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immunity  from  error, 
a  Popish  control  over  the  faith  of  their  brethren.  To 
us,  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Popery  is  as  detestable  as 
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Oriental  despotism.  When  we  look  back  on  the  history 
of  Papal  Rome,  we  see  lier,  in  tlie  days  of  her  power, 
siaiiied  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  gorged  with  rapine, 
ilruiik  with  luxury  and  crime.  But  what  ttien  ?  Is  it 
righteous  to  involve  a  whole  cliurch  in  guilt,  which) 
nfter  all,  belongs  to  a  powerful  few  ?  Is  it  righteous  to 
forget,  lliat  Protestantism  too  has  blood  on  her  robes  ? 
Is  it  righteous  to  forget,  that  Time,  the  greatest  of  re- 
formers, has  exerted  liis  silent,  purifying  power  on  the 
Catholic  as  well  as  on  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to 
see,  and  to  own  with  joy,  I  hat  Christianity,  even  under 
Papal  corruptions,  puts  forlh  a  divine  power  ?  that  men 
cimnot  wholly  spoil  it  of  its  celestial  efficacy  ?  that, 
even  under  its  most  disastrous  eclipse,  it  still  sheds 
beams  to  guide  the  soul  to  heaven  ?  that  there  exists 
in  human  nature,  when  loyal  to  conscience,  a  power 
to  neutralize  error,  and  to  select  and  incorporate  willi 
itself  what  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  the  most  mcongru- 
ous  system  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  have  risen  up 
illustrious  imitators  of  that  magnanimous  Apostle,  be- 
fore whom  Felix  trembled  ;  meu,  who,  in  the  presence 
of  nobles  and  kings,  have  bowed  to  God  alone,  have 
challenged  for  his  law  uncompromising  homage,  and 
rebuked,  in  virtue^s  own  undaunted  tone,  triumphant 
guilt  f  Shalt  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that^  from 
the  bosom  of  this  corrupt  church,  have  gone  forth  mis- 
sionaries to  the  east  and  the  west,  whose  toils  and 
inart>Tdom  will  not  be  dimmed  by  comparison  with 
what  is  most  splendid  in  Protestant  self-sacrifice  ?  We 
repeat  it^  not  hoastingly,  but  from  deep  conviction^ 
that  ^e  are  exceeded  by  no  sect  m  earnestness  of  de- 
sjre  for  il]e  subversion  of  ij^p  ustirped  power  of  the 
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Catholic  Cbiirch,  of  its  false  docirines,  and  of  its  child- 
ish cereinoiiies  so  often  subsihuted  for  iiiwurd  viriuc. 
We  believe  diat  these  have  wrought,  ajid  slill  work, 
great  evil.  Still  we  see,  and  delight  io  see,  aiuong 
ihoso  who  adhere  lo  ihein,  the  biist  attributes  of  jueii 
ond  Christians.  Siill  we  are  accustomed  lo  refresh  our 
piety  by  hooks  which  Catholics  have  wrilten*  SiiIl  we 
find  one  of  our  higliest  gratifications  in  those  works 
of  art,  in  which  Catholic  genius  has  embodied  its  sub- 
lime and  ionching  conceptions  of  the  form  and  counte- 
nance of  Jesus,  has  made  us  awed  witnesses  of  hh 
miracles  and  cross,  companions  of  Ins  apostles,  and 
admirers,  %vitb  a  tender  reverence,  of  the  meek,  celestjd^H 
beauty  of  his  sainted  mother*  Witii  these  unpressions^^ 
and  this  experience,  we  cannot  but  lift  up  our  voices 
against  Protestant  a&  well  as  Papal  intolerance*  We 
would  purlfv  Protestamism  from  the  worst  stain  and 
crime  of  Rome,  her  cruel  bigotry j  her  nefarious  spirit 
of  exclusitm* 

II  would  give  us  jdeasure  to  enlarge  on  the  clmr- 
acier  of  Feneton,  bad  we  not  proposed  to  ourselves 
another  and  stiU  more  important  object  in  iliis  review* 
But,  in  irudi,  diis  grateful  duty  has  been  so  faithfully 
performed  In  the  Memoir  added  to  the  Selections,  that 
our  readers  wUt  have  no  cause  lo  complain  of  our  de- 
clining it.  This  sketch  of  Fenelon  overflows  with  fer- 
vent yet  discriminating  ndinirailon,  and  gives  utterance 
to  afleciionate  reverence,  with  a  calmness  which  wins 
our  confidence*  It  is  not  easy  to  make  extract-s  where 
the  whole  is  so  interesting.  But  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  know  Fenelon  only  by  name,  and  as  we  wish  all  to 
kiiow  and  love  him,  we  insert  a  few  passages. 
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^*  Fenelon,  by  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  conditions,  by 
associating  with  the  unfortunate  and  the  sorrowful,  by  as- 
sistifig  the  weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mildnegs,  of  ener- 
gy, and  of  benevolence,  which  adapts  itself  to  every  char- 
acter, and  to  every  situalinn,  acquired  th<?  knowledge  of 
the  rnoral  and  physical  ills  which  afilict  human  nature.  It 
was  by  this  habitual  and  immediate  communication  with 
all  classes  of  society,  that  he  obtained  the  melancholy 
conviction  of  the  miseries  which  distress  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  ;  and  to  the  profound  impression  of  this  truth, 
through  his  whole  life,  we  must  ascribe  that  tender  ci»m- 
miseration  tor  the  unfortunate,  which  he  manifests  in  all 
hta  writings,  and  which  he  displayed  still  more  powerfully 
in  all  hia  actions.**  —  pp.  5203,  '2Q4. 

**  In  the  course  of  his  walks ^  he  would  oflen  join  the 
peasants^  sit  down  with  them  on  the  grass,  talk  with  them, 
and  consote  them.  He  visited  them  in  their  cottages, 
seated  himself  at  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  their 
humble  meats,  By  such  kindness  and  familiarity,  he  won 
their  afTcctions,  and  gained  access  to  their  minds.  As 
they  loved  him  as  a  father  and  friend,  they  delighted  to 
Usten  to  his  instructions,  and  to  submit  to  his  guidance. 
Long  afler  his  death,  the  old  people  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  him  on  these  occasions,  spoke  of  him  with 
the  most  tender  reverence.  *  There,'  they  would  say,  'is 
the  chair  on  which  our  good  Archbishop  used  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  us  ;  we  shall  sec  him  no  more,'  and  then  their 
tears  would  tlow, 

**  The  diocese  of  Cambrai  was  often  the  theatie  of 
war,  and  experienced  the  cruel  ravages  of  retreating  and 
conquering  armies.  But  an  extraordinary  respect  was 
paid  to  Fenelon  by  the  invaders  of  France.  The  Eng- 
lish, the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch  rivalled  the  inhabitants 
of  Cambrai  in  theii'  veneration  for  the  Archbishop.  All 
distinctions  of  religion  and  sect,  all  feelings  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  that  divided  the  nations,  seemed  to  disappear  in 
the  presence  of  Fenelon.  Military  escorts  were  ofleif  d 
him,  for  his  personal  security,  but  these  he  declined,  and 
traversed  the  countries  desolated  by  war,  to  visit  his 
flock,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  God,  In  these  visits, 
his  way  was  marked  by  alms  and  benefactions.  While 
he  was  among  them,  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  peace  in 
the  midst  of  war. 
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He  brought  together  Into  liis  palace  the  wretched  in- 
Itabitants  of  the  country,  whom  the  w^ar  had  driven  from 
their  homos,  and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his 
owa  table.     Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants 
«le  nothing »  he  asked  hi  in  the  reason  cd'  his  abstinence. 
*  Alas  !  in  J  Lord,*  said  the   poor  man,   *  in  making  my 
.  escape  from  my  cottage,  I  had  not  time  to  bring  otf  my-i 
k  6aw,  which  wa^  the  support  of  my  family.     The  enemy] 
will  drive  her  away,  and  1   shall   never   find  another  sa 
good,'     Fenclon,  availing  himself  of  his  privilege  of  sa 
conduct,  immediately  set  out  accompanied  by  a   BingloJ 
aervant,  and  drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the  peasant. 

'*  *  This,*  said  Cardinal  Maury,  *  is  perhaps  the   finest] 
act  of  Fenelon's  life.'     He   adds,   *  Alas  I   for  the    man] 
who  reads  it  without  being  aflected.*     Anotlier  anecdote,  [ 
showing  his  tenderne^ts  to  the  poor,  is  thus  related  of  him, 
A  literary  man,  whose  library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has 
been  deservedly  admired  for  saying,  *  1  should  have  pro- 
fited but  iittle  by  my  books,    if  they  had  not  taught  mo  ] 
how  to  bear  the  loss  of  them/     The  remark  of  Fenelon, 
who  lost  his  in  a  similar  way^  is  still  more  simple  and 
touching.     *  I  would  much  rather  they  were  burned,  than 
the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant,  * 

•'  The  virtues  of  Fenclon  give  his  history  the  air  of 
'romance  ;  but  his  name  will  never  die.  Transports  of 
joy  were  heard  at  Cambrai  when  his  ashes  were  discov- 
ered, which,  it  was  thought,  had  been  scattered  by  tbft  . 
tempest  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  to  tlys  moment  the  Flem- 
ings call  him  *The  Good  Archbishop.'*' — pp,  274,  1275. 

The  Memoir  closes  in  this  touching  strain  ;  — 

•*  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  Fenelon,  wc  reati^te 
the  truth  of  what  we  all  acknowledge,  though  few  feel, 
that  the  good  man  never  dies;  that,  to  use  the  words  of] 
one  of  oar  eloquent  divines,  *  death  was  hut  a  circum- 
stance in  his  being.'  We  may  say,  as  wo  read  his  writ- 
ings, that  wc  are  conscious  of  his  immortality  j  he  is  wirh 
us  ;  his  spirit  is  around  us  ;  it  enters  into  and  takfS 
possession  of  our  souls.  He  is  at  this  lime,  as  he  was 
when  living  in  his  diocese,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  poor 
and  the  sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  the  gen- 
tle ^uide  of  the  wanderer  ;  he  shJl  fsays  to  all,  In  the  words 
of  his  Divine  Master,  *  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 


laden,  and  I  will  give 


give  you  rest. 
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'  In  Ihe  hoyses  of  the  unieunied,  wherti  ihe  iianics  of 

{Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Bossuct  have  never  eiitcrect, 

Icxcept  as  connected  with  FcneUm's,  where  not  q  word  oj 

liis  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  \ns  fepirit  luis  en- 

Jlered  as  a  minister  of  hjvi.^  and  wisdom,  and  a  weM-woi-n 

ttanslation  of  his  *  Rellectiona/  with  a  shorf  Memoir  of  his 

life,  is  laid  upon  the  precious  word  of  God»     What   has 

thus  immorlahzed  Fenelon  ?    For  what  is  he  thus  cherisl:- 

Bd  in  our  hearts  ?     Is  it  his  learning  ?  his  celebrity  ?  \m 

heloqucnce  ?    No.     It  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  the 

•Bpirit  of  the   Saviotir  of  mankind,  that   is    poured   forth 

from   all  his   writings  ;  of  that  love  that   conquers  self, 

that   binds  us  to  our   neiVrhhuur,  that  laises  us  to  Gud. 

This  is  P\Mie Ion's  power,  it  is  this  tb^it  touches  our  souls. 

We  feel  that  he  has  entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  tha* 

luhlimc  passage  in  St,  John,  and  made  it  the  motto  of  his 

life.     'Beloved,  tel  iia  love  one  another  ;  for  love  is  of 

God  ;   and   f^very  one  that  lovelh,   is   born  of  God,  and 

knoweth  God.     He  that  lovefh  n*>t,  knoweth  not  God  ; 

for  God  is  love."  — f  p.  28^2,  283. 

The  translator  lias  received  and  will  receive  tlie 
thanks  of  many  rent  lets  for  giving  them  at)  opporluniLy 
of  holding  coimnuiiion  with  ihe  inind  of  Feiielon.  Her 
selections  are  judicious,  and  she  has  caught  much  of 
dial  simphcity  which  is  the  charm  of  Fene!on*s  style. 
A  want  of  coherence  in  the  tlioughts  may  sonieiimes 
he  observed  ;  and  this,  we  suppose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  author,  whose  writings  seem  to  be  tmiunil 
breathings  of  the  soul,  rather  tlian  elaborate  works 
of  art  ;  but  still  more  to  the  translator,  whose  delicate' 
task  of  selecting  only  what  would  suit  and  edify  the 
Protestant  mind,  nmsl  have  comjjelled  lier  to  make 
^-missions  and  sudden  transitions,  not  very  favorable 
to  order  and  connexion. 


1 
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We  now  come  to  our  principal  object.     We  propose 
to  examine  iJjc  most  distinguishing  views,  or  system  oJ 
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Fenelon-    We  say,  his>f '  system,*'  for,  though  he  seems 

Ilo   write   rroin   immediate  impulse,   his   works   possess 
llial  imiiy  which  belongs  to  the  productioiis  of  d]  su- 
perior minds.     However  he  may  appear  to   give   his 
iboughls  without  elaboration  or  method,  yet  one  spirit 
pen^ades  them.     We  hear  everywhere  llie  same  mild 
and  penetrating  voice,  and  feel  ourselves  ahvays  in  the 
I  presence  of   tlie   same  strongly   marked  mind.     What 
then  were  Fenelon's  most  characteristic   views  ?  —  It 
Bnay  be  well  to  observe,  that  our  principal  aim  in  this 
inquiry,  is,  to  secure  our  readers  against  what  we  deem 
exceptionable  in  his  system.     We  beheve,  as  we  have 
said,  that  he  is  not  free  from  excess.     He  is  sometimes 
unguarded,  sometimes  extravagant.     He  needs  to   be 
d  with  caution,  as  do  all  who  write  from  their  own 
eeply  excited  minds.     He  needs  to  be  received  with 
eductions   and  explanations  j  and   to   furnish   tliese   is 
ur  present  aim.     We  fear  that  the  very  excellences  of 
enelon  may  shield  his  errors*     Admiration  prepares 
le  mind  for  belief ;  and  the  moral  and  religious  sensi- 
ility  of  the  reader  may  lay  liim  open  to  impressions, 
hicfa,  whilst  they  leave  his  purity  unstained,  may  en- 
;ender   causeless    solicitudes,   and  repress   a  just  and 
leerful  interest  in  the  ordinary  pleasiu'es  and  labors 
f  life. 
What  then  are  Fenelon's  characteristic  views  ?     We 
gin  with  his  views  of  God,  which  very  much   de- 
rmine  and  color  a  religious  system  ;   and  djese  are 
pie  and  affecting.     He  seems  to  regard  God  but  in 
lime  light,  to  tliink  of  htm  but  in  one  character.     God 
always  comes  to  him  as  tlie  father,  as  tlie  pitying  and 
purifying   friend,  of  the  soul.      This  spiriluaj   relation 
of  llie  Supreme  Being  is,  in  the  book   before   us,    his 
16* 
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all-comprehending,  all-absorbmg  attribute.  Our  author 
coosiautly  sets  before  us  God  as  dwelling  in  the  lunnan 
mind,  and  dwelling  there,  to  reprove  its  guilt,  to  speak 
to  it  with  a  still  voice,  to  kindle  a  celestial  ray  in  its 

,  darkness,  to  distil  upon  it  his  grace,  to  call  forth  iis 
love  towards  himself,  and  to  bow  it,  by  a  gentle,  ra- 
tional sway,   to   chosen,   cheerful,  entire  subjection   lo 

ibis  pure  and  righteous  will,  Fenelon  had  fully  received 
tlie  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  He  believed  in  him  as 
tlie   Universal  Fatlier,  as  loving  every  soul,  loving  tlie 

^  guiltiest  soul,  and  striving  with  it  to  reclaim  it  to  him- 
self. This  interest  of  the  Creator  in  tlie  lost  and  dark- 
ened mind,  is  the  thought  which  predominates  in  the 
writings  of  this  excellent  man.  God*s  care  of  the  out* 
ward  world,  of  men's  outward  interests,  of  the  concern* 
of  nations,  seems  scarcely  to  enter  his  mind.  It  is  of 
God,  present  to  the  soul,  as  a  reprover,  enligbtener, 
purifier,  and  guide  to  perfection,  that  he  loves  lo  speak, 
and  he  speaks  with  a  depth  of  conviction  and  tender- 
ness, to  which,  one  would  think,  every  reader  must 
respond. 

We  have  seen  the  predominant  view  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  writings  which  we  are  examining.  He  is 
a  spiritual  father,  seeking  the  perfection  of  every  soul 
which  he  has  made.  —  Another  great  c|uestion,  canying 
us  still  more  deeply  into  Fenelon's  mind,  now  presents 
itself^  In  what  did  he  suppose  this  perfection  of  the 
human  soul  to  consist  ?  His  views  on  diis  subject  may 
be  expressed  in  two  words,  self- crucifixion  and  love  to 
God,  Through  these  human  perfection  is  to  be  sought. 
In  tbese,  and  especially  in  the  last,  it  consists.  Ac- 
cording lo  Fenelon,  we  are  placed  between  two  mighty 
ftitraciions,  self  and  God  ;  and  tlie  only  important  que5- 
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for  every  hninan  being  is,  to  which  of  these  lios* 
powers   he  will  determine  or  surrender  his  mind  I 
is  phraseology  on  this  subject  is  various,  and  indeed 
is  writmgs  are,  Iti  a  great  measure,  expansions  of  ihis 
gle  view.     He  Jays  open  the  perpetual  coUisions  be- 
een  the  principle  of  selfishness  and  the  principle  of 
ligtous  love,  and  calls  us  with  his  whole  strength  of 
rsuasion,  to  sacrifice  the  first  j  to  cherish  and  enthrone 
le  last.     This  is  his  great  aim.     This  he  urges  in  a 
.veraity  of  forms,  some  of  which  may  be  repeated,  as 
ips  to  a  better  apprehension  of  his  doctrine,      Tlius 
calls  us  *^  to  die  to  ourselves  and  lo  live  to  God  ;  *' 
—  *Uo  renounce  our  own  wills  and  to  choose  the  will  of 
od  as  our  only  nile  ;  "  —  '-to  renounce  our  own  glory 
to  seek  the  glory  of  God;"  — '*to  distrust  our- 
selves and  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  God;*'  —  **  to 
forget  ourselves  and  to  give  our   thoughts   to   God  ;  '^ 
**  to  renounce  ease  and  to  labor  for  God;"^'^lo 
icrifice  pleasure  and  to  suffer  for  God;"  — "to  si- 
ice  our  own  passions  and   to  listen  lo   the   voice  of 
od;" — *'  to  crucify  self-love  and  to  substitute  for  it 
love  of  God  ; " —  * '  to  surrender  our  plans  and  to 
,ve  all  things  to  God»"    These  passages  give  us  Fene- 
*s  theory  of  perfection.     Self,  as  he  teaches,  is  the 
eat  harrier  betw^een  tlie  soul  and  its  Maker,  and  self 
lo  vanish  more  and  more  from  our  thoughts,  desires, 
ipes,  trust,  and  complacency,  and  God  to  become  all 
all.     Our  own  interests,   pleasures,  plans,  advance- 
Dt,  aU  are  to  be  swallowed  up  in  an  entire  and  un 
:sen'ed  devotion  lo  the  will  of  God- 
Such  is  ilie  doctrine  of  Fenclon,  and  it  is  essentially 
just.    Self-crucifixion  or  self-sacrifice,  and  love  to  God, 
including  love  to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  elements 
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of  moral  perfection.  The  puie  and  noble  nimd  of  Feu- 
alon  recognised  as  by  instinct,  and  separated  from  all' 
inferior  adjuncts,  tbese  essential  constituents  or  attri- 
butes of  Cliristian  virtue  ;  and  there  are  passages  iu 
which  he  sets  before  iis  their  deep  and  silent  work- 
ings in  the  heart,  and  llieir  beautiful  manifestations  in 
ibe  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth,  which  cao 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Still  w^e  think  that  Fcnelon's  exposition  of  his  views 
b  open  to  objection.  We  djlnk  that  bis  plnaseology, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  simplicity,  is  often  obscure  ;, 
that  he  has  not  set  the  due  bounds  to  his  doctrines; 
and  especially  that  refined  minds,  thirsting  for  perfec* 
tion,  may  be  led  astray  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  exhibil- 
ing  it.     Our  objections  we  will  now  state  more  fully. 

We  have  said  that  self-crucifixion  and  love  to  God 
are,  lu  Fenelon's  system,  the  two  chief  consiitnenls  or 
elen>ents  of  virtue  and  perfection.  To  tliese  we  will 
give  separate  attention,  although  in  Uuth  they  often  co* 
alesce,  and  always  imply  one  anodier.  We  begin  with 
self-crucifixion,  or  what  is  often  called  self-sacnfice|! 
?md  on  this  we  chiefly  dilPer  from  the  expositions  of  cui 
author.  Perhaps  the  word  self  occurs  more  frequently 
than  any  other  in  Fenelon's  WTttings,  and  he  is  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  and  in 
opposition  to  God.  According  to  his  comnmn  teachings 
God  and  self  are  hostile  influences,  having  nothing  Iq| 
the  one,  the  concentration  of  all  evil,  the 
I  good.  Self  is  the  principle  and  the  seat  of 
3d  misery.  He  is  never  weary  of  pouri 
n  self,  and,  generally  speaking;,  sets  no  lini 
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ling  thf^mselv^es  and  their  omi  nature,  and  made 
forgetful  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves.  It  has 
5wn  a  cloud  over  man*s  condition  and  prospects.  It 
led  to  self-contempt,  a  vice  as  pernicious  as  pride. 
roan,  when  told  perpetually  to  rrucify  hhnsclfy  is  apt 
include  under  this  word  his  whole  nature,  and  we 
fear  that,  under  this  teaching,  our  nature  is  repressed, 
m  growth  stinted,  its  free  movements  chained,  and  of 
k  oourse  its  beauty,  grace,  and  2>cwer  impaired.  We 
^Htaean  not  to  charge  on  Fenelon  the  error  of  which  we 
^Have  spoken,  or  to  hold  him  responsible  for  its  eflecis. 
^iBut  we  do  think  that  it  ftnds  shelter  under  his  phrase- 
ology, and  we  deem  it  so  great,  so  pernicious,  as  to 
^■peed  a  faithful  exposition.  Men  err  in  nothing  more 
^Hban  in  disparaging  and  wronging  their  own  nature. 
None  are  just  to  iliemselves.  The  truth  on  this  great 
ubject  is  indeed  so  obscured,  thai  it  may  startle  as 
,  paradox*  A  human  being,  justly  viewed,  instead  of 
etng  bouud  to  general  self-crucilixion,  cannot  rever- 
Dce  and  cherish  himselT  too  much.  This  position,  we 
noWj  is  strong.  But  strong  language  is  needed  to  en- 
Diiiiter  strong  delusion.  We  would  teach,  that  great 
[litations  must  be  set  to  the  duty  of  renouncmg  or 
lenying  ourselves,  and  that  no  self-crucifixion  is  vir- 
tuous, but  that  which  concurs  with,  and  promotes,  self-^ 
spect.  We  will  unfold  our  meaning,  beginning  with 
itionS)  which   we  presume   will  be  controverted  by 


If  we  first  regard  man's  highest  nature,  we  shall  see 
that  to  crucify  or  renounce  this,  so  far  from 
Bing  a  duty,  would  be  a  crune.     The  mind,  which  h 
iir  chief  distinction,  can  never  be  spoken  or  though; 
"of  too  reverently.     It  13  God's  highest  work,  his  rairroi 
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aiid  representative.  Its  superiority  to  the  outward  oni- 
verse  is  mournfully  overlooked,  and  is  yet  most  true. 
This  preemioeoce  we  ascribe  lo  ibe  mind,  not  mereiy 
because  it  can  compretiGod  the  universe  which  cannot 
comprehend  itselfj  but  for  still  higher  reasons.  We  be- 
lieve, that  the  human  mind  is  akin  to  that  intellerlual 
energy  which  gave'  birth  to  nature,  and  consequently  thai 
it  contains  witbm  itself  the  seminal  and  prolific  principles 
from  which  nature  sprung.  We  believe,  too,  that  the 
highest  purpose  of  the  universe  is  to  furnish  materials, 
scope,  and  excitements  lo  tlie  mind,  in  tlie  work  of 
assimilating  itself  to  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  that  is,  to  min- 
ister to  a  progress  wiibin  us,  which  nothing  without  us 
can  rival.  So  transcendent  is  the  mind.  No  praise  can 
equal  God's  goodjiess  in  creating  us  after  his  own  spirit- 
ual likeness.  No  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  gift  of  a  rational  and  moral  existence.  Far 
from  crucifying  this,  to  utifold  it  mnst  ever  be  the  chief 
duty  and  end  of  our  being,  and  the  noblest  tribute  we 
can  render  to  its  Audior. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mind,  that  highest  part  of 
ourselves,  and  of  the  guilt  we  should  incur  by  crucify- 
ing or  renouncing  it.  But  the  duty  of  self-crucifixion 
requires  still  greater  limitations.  Taking  human  nature 
as  consisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  mind,  as  including 
animal  desire,  as  framed  to  receive  pleasure  through 
the  eye  and  ear  and  all  the  organs  of  sense,  in  this 
larger  view,  we  cannot  give  it  up  to  the  iinmoklion 
which  is  sometimes  urged.  We  see  in  the  mixed  con- 
stitution of  man  a  beautiful  whole.  We  see  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  highest  capacity  an  important  use  ; 
ind  in  every  sense  an  inlet  of  pleasure  not  to  be  dis- 
dained.    Still  more,  we  believe,  that  he,  in  whom  the 
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physical  nature  is  unfolded  most  entirely  and  harmo- 
niously, who  unites  to  greatest  strength  of  limbs  tJiej 
greatest  acuteness  of  die  senses,  may,  if  he  will,  derive 
important  aids  to  the  intellect  and  moral  powers  from 
these  felicities  of  his  outward  frame.  We  believe,  too, 
that,  by  a  beautiful  reaction j  tlie  mind,  in  proporlion 
1 10  its  culture  and  moral  elevation,  gives  vigor  and 
gratje  to  the  body,  and  enlarges  its  sphere  of  action 
and  enjoyment.  Thus,  human  nature,  viewed  as  g 
whole,  as  a  union  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind^J 
is  a  work  worthy  of  a  divine  author,  and  its  universal 
developement,  not  its  general  crucifixion,  is  the  lesson 
of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

We  go  still  farther.  The  desire  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual interest,  pleasure,  good,  the  principle  which  is 
ordinarily  denominated  self-love  or  self-regard,  is  not 
to  be  warred  against  and  destroyed.  The  tendency  of 
this  to  excess  is  indeed  our  chief  moral  danger.  Self-  i 
partiality,  in  some  form  or  other,  enters  into  and  con-' 
stitutes  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  every  sin.  But  excess 
IS  not  essential  to  self-regard,  and  this  principle  of  our 
nature  is  the  last  which  could  be  spared.  Noiliing  is 
plainer  than  that  to  every  being  his  ow^n  welfare  is 
more  specially  committed  than  that  of  any  other,  and 
that  a  special  sensibility  to  it  is  imperiously  demanded 
by  his  present  state.  He  alone  knows  bis  own  wants 
and  perils,  and  tlie  hourly,  perpetual  claims  of  his  par- 
ticular lot  ;  and  were  he  to  discard  the  care  of  himself 
for  a  day,  he  would  inevitably  perish.  It  is  a  remark 
of  great  iniporiance,  that  the  moral  danger,  to  which 
we  are  exposed  by  self-love,  arises  from  the  very  in- 
dispensab!eue!^s  of  this  principle,  from  the  necessity  of 
its  perpetual  exercise  ;  for,  according  to  a  known  law 
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of  ihe  mind,  every  passion,  unless  carefully  restrained, 
gains  strength  by  frequency  of  cxcltemeni  jinii   aeiion 

[The   tendency  of  self-love  to   excess   results   from  iu 

*Yery  importance,  or  from  the  need  in  which  we  stand 
of  its  unceasing  agency  j  and  is  therefore  no  reason  for 
its  extermination,  and  no  reproach  on  human  nature. 
This  tendency,  however,  does  exist.  It  is  strong*  It 
is  fearfuL     It  is  our  chief  peril.     It  is  tlie  preciprce, 

.on  the  edge  of  which  wc  always  tread.  It  Is  ihe  great 
appointed  trial  of  our  moral  nature.  To  this  tendency, 
unresisted,  tamely  obeyed,  we  owe  the  chief  guiU  and 
misery  of  the  present  state,  the  extinction  of  cfmrily, 
a  moral  death  more  terrible  dian  all  tlie  calamities  of 
life.     This  (ruth  Feneton  fell  and   taught  as  few  have 

fc«done,  ajid  in  his  powerful  warnings  against  tins  peril 
the  chief  value  of  his  writings  lies.  He  treats  with  ad- 
mirable acuteness  the  windings  of  self-partiality,  shows 
how  it  mixes  with  the  best  tnoiives,  and  how  it  feeds 
upon,  and  so  consumes,  our  verj''  virlnes.  All  this  is 
true.  Still,  self-love  is  an  essentia!  part  of  our  nature 
and  must  not  and  cannot  be  renounced. 

The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle  to  excess,  of 
which  we  have  no\v  spoken,  explains  tlie  strong  Ian 
prage,  in  which  Fenelon  and  others  have  pointed  out 
our  danger  from  this  part  of  our  constitution*  But  It 
has  also  given  rise  to  exaggerated  views  and  modes  of 
expression,  which  have  contributed,  perhaps,  as  much 
fts  any  cause,  to  the  universal  want  of  a  just  self-respect. 

rBelf-Iove,  from  its  proneness  to  excess  and  its  constant 
movements,  has  naturally  been  the  object  of  greater  at-  I 
tent  inn  I  ban  any  other  principle  of  action  ;    and   men, 
regarding  it  not  so  much  in  its  ordinary  operations  as  in 
its   encroachments   and   its  triumphs  over  other 
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lU,  have  come  tu  consider  it  as  the  chief  constitu- 
ent of  human  nature.  PhiJosophersj  ''  falsely  so  call- 
ed,'* Jiave  iiiboretl  to  resolve  into  it  all  our  aiTectioiis, 
u>  make  it  the  sole  spring  of  life^  so  that  the  whole 
mind,  according  to  their  doctrine,  may  be  considered 
as  one  energy  of  self-love.  If  to  these  remarks  we 
add,  that  this  principie,  as  its  name  imports,  has  self  or 
the  individual  for  its  object,  we  have  the  explanation  of 
a  very  important  fact  in  the  present  discussion.  We 
learn  how  it  is,  that  self-love  has  come  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  self^  as  if  it  constituted  the  whole  tndividu- 
alt  and  to  be  considered  as  entering  into  and  forming 
human  nature  as  no  other  principle  does.  A  man^s  self- 
love,  especially  when  unrestrained,  is  thus  thought  to  be 
and  is  spoken  of  as  himself;  and  hence  tlie  duty  of  cru- 
cifying or  renouncing  himself  has  naturally  been  urged 
by  Fenelon,  and  a  host  of  writers,  in  the  broadest  and 
most  unqualiUcd  terms. 

Now  it  is  not  uoie  that  self-love  is  our  only  principle, 
or  that  it  constitutes  ourselves  any  more  than  other 
principles )  and  the  wrong  done  to  our  nature  by  such 
modes  of  speech  needs  to  be  resisted.  Our  nature  has 
other  elements  or  constituents,  and  vastly  higher  ones, 
to  which  self-love  was  meant  to  minister,  and  which  are. 
at  war  with  its  excesses.  For  example,  we  have  rea- 
son, or  intellectual  energy,  given  us  for  ilie  pursuit  and 
acquisition  of  truth ;  and  this  is  essentially  a  disinterested 
principle ;  for  truth,  which  is  its  object,  is  of  a  univer- 
sal, impartial  nature.  The  great  province  of  the  InteK 
lectual  faculty  is,  to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the  laws 
and  order  of  the  divine  system ;  a  system,  which  spreads 
infinitely  beyond  himselQ  of  which  he  forms  a  very  small 
part,  which   embraces   innumerable  beings   equally   fa- 
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yored  by  God,  and  \^liich  proposes  as  its  sublime  and 
/  bfiaeficeiil  end,  the  ever-growing  good  of  tlie  whole. 
AgaiiH  buraan  nature  has  a  variety^  of  aflbctHMifr,  corre- 
spoiiding  to  our  domestic  aud  most  couunon  relaUona ;  af- 
fections, which  m  nitiltkodes  oveq^owcr  self-love,  which 
make  oiliers  the  cliief  objects  of  our  care,  which  nerve 
the  arm  for  ever-recurring  toil  by  day,  and  sirength- 
en  die  wearied  frame  to  forego  ihe  atamlwrs  of  night. 
Then  there  beJongs  to  every  man  liie  general  sentiment 
of  humanity,  which  responds  lo  all  human  sufferings,  to 
a  stranger^s  tears  and  groans,  and  often  prumpls  to  great 
sacrifices  for  his  rehef.  Above  all  there  is  the  moral 
principle,  that  which  should  especially  be  called  a  man's 
self;^  for  it  is  clothed  with  a  kingly  authority  over  his 
whole  nature,  and  was  plainly  given  to  bear  sway  over 
erery  desire-  This  is  eminently  a  disinterested  prin- 
ciple. Its  very  essence  k  impartiality*  It  has  no  re- 
spect of  persons.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice,  taking 
the  rights  of  all  under  its  protection,  and  frowning  on 
the  least  wrong,  however  largely  it  may  serve  ourselves* 
This  moral  nature  especially  delights  in,  and  enjoins,  a 
tmiversal  charity,  and  makes  the  heart  tluiil  with  exult- 
ing joy,  at  tlie  sight  or  hearing  of  magnanimous  deeds, 
of  perils  fronted,  and  death  endured,  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. Now  these  various  principles,  and  especially 
the  last,  are  as  truly  ourselves  as  self-love.  When  a 
man  thinks  of  himself,  Uiese  ought  to  occur  to  him  as  hia 
chief  attributes.  He  can  hardly  Injure  himself  more, 
tlian  by  excluding  fliese  from  his  conception  of  himself, 
and  by  making  self-love  the  great  constituent  of  his 
nature. 

We  have  urged  these  remarks  on  the  narrow  sense 
oden  given  to  the  word  tel/,  because  we  are  persuaded, 
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rhat  ic  leads  to  degrading  ideas  of  human  nature,  and 
lo  ihe  pernicious  notion,  that  we  practise  a  virluous 
selT-sacnfice  in  holding  it  in  contempt.  We  would  have 
U  understood,  that  high  ruculttes  form  this  despised 
seify  as  truly  as  low  desires  ;  and  we  would  add,  thac« 
when  these  are  (kithrully  unfolded,  this  self  takes  rank 
among  the  noblest  beings  in  the  universe.  To  illus- 
trate this  thought,  we  ask  the  reader's  attenrion  to  an 
unportanl,  but  much  neglected  view  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion. These  are  commonly  spoken  of  lo  an  abstract 
manner,  as  if  they  were  distinct  from  ourselvejr'iis  if 
they  were  foreign  existences,  which  enter  the  human 
mind^  and  dwell  diere  in  a  kind  of  separation  from  it* 
self.  Now  religion  and  virtue,  wherever  Uiey  exist,  are 
the  mind  itself,  and  nothing  else.  They  are  human  na- 
ture, and  notliing  else.  A  good  man's  piety  and  vir* 
Cue  are  ooc  distinct  possessions  ;  they  are  himself,  and 
aU  tlie  glory  which  belongs  lo  them  belongs  to  himself. 
What  is  religion  ?  Not  a  foreign  inliabilant,  not  somS^j 
thing  aliea  to  our  nature,  which  comes  and  takes  up  its/  ■ 
abode  in  tlie  soul.  It  is  the  so^  itself,  lifting  itseJf  up 
tQ  its  Maker.  What  is  virtue  ?  It  is  the  soul,  hstening 
CO,  mod  revering,  and  obeying  a  law  which  belongs  to  its  ■ 
very  esseoce,  the  law  of  duty.  We  sometimes  smilei 
when  we  hear  men  decrying  human  nature,  and  in  the 
same  breathing  exalting  reUgion  to  the  skies  ;  as  if  re-  I 
ligiofi  were  any  thing  more  than  human  nature,  acting  ia 
obedience  to  its  chief  law.  Religion  and  vbtue,  as  far 
as  wejOBMBa»  tfaem,  are  ourselves ;  and  the  homage 
ivbich  is  paid  to  these  attributes,  is  in  truth  a  tribute  to 
the  soul  -tif  man.  Self-crucifixion  then,  should  it  ex- 
clude self-reverence,  would  be  any  thing  but  virtue. 
We   would  briefly  suggest   another   train  of  tlioi^ht 
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leuding  to  ihe  same  rosull.  Self-cmcifixion,  or  self 
renunciation,  is  a  work,  and  a  work  r^<]uires  an  agent. 
By  whom  then  is  ii  accompli  shed  ?  We  answer,  by  ihe 
man  himself,  who  is  ihe  subject  of  it.  It  is  he  who  is 
suminoDed  to  the  effort.  He  is  called  by  a  voice  with- 
in, and  by  the  law  of  God,  to  put  forth  power  over  him- 
self, to  rule  his  own  spirit,  to  subdue  every  passion. 
Now  this  inward  power,  which  self- crucifixion  supposes 
and  demands,  is  die  most  signal  proof  of  a  high  nature 
which  can  be  given.  It  is  the  most  illustrious  power 
which  God  confers.  It  is  a  sovereignty  worth  more  than 
that  over  outward  nature.  It  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  noblest  order  of  virtues ;  and  its  greatness,  of 
course,  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  perpetually  bound  and  summoned  to  put  it 
forlli.  But  this  is  not  all.  Self-crucifixion  has  an  ob- 
ject, an  end  ;  and  what  i^  it  ?  Its  great  end  is,  to  give 
liberty  and  energy  to  our  nature.  Its  aim  is,  not  to 
break  down  the  soul,  but  to  curb  those  lusts  and  pas- 
sions, "  which  war  against  the  soul,'*  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  may  rise  into  new  life,  and  may 
manifest  iheir  divine  original.  Self-crurifixion,  justly 
viewed,  is  ihe  suppression  of  the  passions,  that  the 
power  and  progress  of  thought,  and  conscience,  and 
pure  love,  may  be  unrestrained.  It  is  the  destruction 
of  the  brute,  tJiat  the  angel  may  unfold  itself  wiihin. 
It  is  founded  on  our  godlike  capacities,  and  the  ex* 
pansion  and  glory  of  these  is  its  end.  Thus  the  very 
duty,  which  by  some  is  identified  with  self-contempt, 
implies  and  imposes  self-reverence.  It  is  the  belief 
and  the  choice  of  perfection  as  our  inheritance  and  our 
end. 

We  have  thus  shown   under  what  great  liimtations, 
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-cnicifixioDj  or  self-renunciation ,  is  to  be  understood, 
ind  liovv  rem  Die  U  is  from  self-conlerapt.  Our  pur- 
pose was,  after  closing  tliis  discussJOB,  lo  give  a  rational 
inierprelatiou  of  the  phrases  in  which  Fenelon  has  en- 
joined this  duty.  But  qui  limits  allow  us  just  to  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  these.  Perhaps  be  calls  upon  us  to 
do  notliiog  so  often  as  'Mo  renounce  our  own  wills.*' 
This  is  a  favorite  phrase  ;  and  what  does  it  imply  ?  that 
we  are  to  cease  to  wdl  ?  Nothing  less*  The  truth  isj 
Uiat  the  human  will  is  never  so  strenuous,  as  in  this  act 
rhich  is  called  the  renunciation  of  itself,  and  by  nothing 
ioes  it  more  build  up  its  own  energy.  The  phrase 
means,  that  we  should  sacrifice  inclination  at  the  least 
suggestion  of  duty.  But  who  does  not  know,  tliat  the 
mind  never  puts  forth  such  strength  of  purpose  or  will, 
as  in  overconiitig  desire  ?  And  what  is  the  highest  end 
and  benefit  of  this  warfare  with  desire  ?  It  is,  that  die 
mind  may  accumulate  force  of  moral  purpose,  that  the 
will  may  more  sternly,  unconquerably  resolve  on  the 
hardest  duties  and  sublimest  virtues  to  which  God  may 
call  us« 

Once  more,  we  are  again  and  again  exhorted  by  Fene- 
lon to  *'  forget  ourselves.'*  And  what  means  this  ? 
Self-oblivion,  literally  understood,  is  an  impossihility. 
We  may  as  easily  anniJrilaie  our  being  as  our  self- 
consciousness*  Self-retncmbrance  is  in  trutli  a  duiy^ 
needful  to  the  safety  of  every  hour,  and  especially  neces* 
lary  to  the  great  work  of  life,  which  is  the  conforming 
of  ourselves,  of  our  whole  nature,  to  the  will  of  God.  1 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  ihinkijig  of  ourselves  too 
much,  if  we  will  think  justly  ;  tliat  is,  if  we  will  view 
ourselves  as  what  we  are»  as  moral  beings,  accountable 
to  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  frnmcd  to  delight  in  and  to  seek 
17'' 
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I'irtuc,  framed  for  an  ever-spreading  philanthropy,  called 
10  synipalhize  with,  and  to  suffer  for,  others,  and,  tlu'ough 
this  path  J  to  ascend  to  our  Origin  aL  There  are,  how- 
ever, senses >  in  which  we  cannot  too  much  forget  our- 
selves. Our  improvements  of  whatever  kind,  our  good 
deeds,  our  virtues,  whenever  they  are  seized  upon  and 
magnified  by  self-love,  or  so  recalled  as  to  lift  m  above 
others,  and  to  stifle  that  sense  of  de6ciency  and  diirst 
for  progress,  by  whicli  alone  we  can  be  carried  forward, 
these  we  cannot  too  earnestly  drive  from  our  thoughts 
Our  distinctions,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  condition 
when  they  fliioister  to  vanity  or  pride,  when  they  weaken 
the  consciousness  of  a  common  nature  with  the  human 
race,  narrow  our  sympailiies,  or  deprave  our  judgments, 
these  we  cannot  be  too  soKchous  to  forget.  Our  pleas- 
ures, w^hen  they  are  so  exaggerated  by  the  imagination 
as  to  distract  and  overwhelm  the  sense  of  duly,  should 
be  forced  to  quit  their  grasp  on  our  minds*  Such  parts 
or  constituents  of  ourselves  we  are  to  forget.  Our  mor- 
al, intellectual,  immortal  nature  we  cannot  remember 
too  much*  Undef  tlie  coDscioiusness  of  it  we  are  al- 
ways to  live. 

According  to  the  views  now  given,  self-crncifixion  is 
tlie  subjection  or  sacrifice  of  tlje  hiferior  to  the  hi 
principles  of  otir  nature.  It  is  the  practical  recogni 
lion  of  the  supremacy  and  dignity  of  our  rational  and 
inoral  powers.  No  duty  involves  a  more  reverential 
Kiew  and  care  of  ourselves.  We  have  been  the  tnoro 
solicitous  to  give  tliis  view  of  solf-renuuciation,  because 
4s  true  spirit  is  often  mistaken,  because  it  is  often  so 
set  forth  as  to  degrade,  instead  of  exahing,  tlie  mind. 
In  truth,  we  feel  more  and  more  ilw?  importance  ol 
bringing  inf  n  to  juster  conceptions  of  the  inward  gifts 


with  ivhieh  God  has  enriched  ihem*  We  desire  iiodi- 
ing  so  much,  as  lo  open  tlieir  eyes  to  iheir  own  spiriui- 
«1  possessions.  We  feel  indeed  the  difllculiies  of  the 
ffubject.  We  know,  that  we  have  to  combat  with  st  se- 
cret  incredulity  in  many  rninds.  We  know^  thai  ilie 
clearest  expositions  will  be  imperfecdy  understood  by 
those,  who  liave  nothing  in  their  experience  to  inter- 
pret wliat  we  utter*  The  mind,  we  are  aware,  can  be 
clearly  revealed  to  itself,  only  by  its  own  progress.  Its 
capacities  of  thought j  of  action,  of  endurance,  of  tri- 
umphing over  pleasure  and  pain,  of  identify iug  itself 
with  otiier  beings,  of  seeking  truth  without  prejudice 
and  without  fear,  of  uniting  itself  with  God,  of  sacri- 
ficing hfe  to  duty,  tliese  immortal  energies  can  only  he 
fek  to  be  real,  and  duly  honored,  hy  those  in  whom 
they  are  gradually  ajid  steadily  unfolded.  Still  we  do 
not  despair  of  meeting  some  response,  though  faint,  in 
multitudes.  Such  a  spirit,  as  God  has  breallied  into 
men,  caimot  easily  exist,  witliout  giving  some  signs  of 
its  divine  original.  In  most  men,  there  aie  some  reve- 
lations of  their  own  nature,  some  beams  of  a  light  which 
belongs  not  lo  the  earth,  some  sympathies  with  what 
is  good  and  great  in  character,  some  perceptions  of 
beauty,  some  gushings  from  die  deep  fountain  of  love 
in  the  soul,  some  thirstings  for  a  purer  happiness,  some 
experience  of  the  peculiar  joy  of  a  disinterested  deed, 
some  dim  conceptions  at  least  of  their  intimate  reladons 
lo  God.  Most  men  understand  tlirough  experience 
those  testimonies  to  the  secret  wealth  and  immortal  des- 
tination of  die  soul  ;  whilst,  in  not  a  few,  such  a  meas- 
ure of  imellectual  and  moral  power  has  been  called 
forth,  that  nothing  is  needed  hut  a  wise  direction  of 
their   thoughts   upon   themselves,   to  open   to  ihew   the 
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magnificent  pmspccL  of  their  own  spiritual  encrg)^,  and 
of  the  unbounded  good  into  whicli  it  may  be  nnfolded. 
For  such  we  have  written.  We  regard  nothing  so  im- 
portant to  a  human  being,  as  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
mind,  and  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  Infinite 
Mind.  Faith  in  what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his  own 
breast,  faith  in  what  he  may  become,  in  what  he  was 
framed  to  be,  in  that  state  of  power,  hght,  purity,  joy, 
to  which  Jesus  C|jrist  canie  to  exalt  him,  this  failh 
seems  to  us  the  t|uickening,  saving,  renovating  principle, 
which  God  sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  ihe  soul,  and  hap- 
py are  tliey  wlio  can  spread  its  empire  in  the  world. 


We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the  first  element  of 
perfection,  according  to  Fenelon,  self- crucifix  ion.  We 
proceed  lo  the  second,  love  to  God-  On  this  topic  we 
intended  to  enlarge,  but  have  left  ourselves  lillle  room. 
We  ore  happy  to  say,  that  wo  have  less  to  object  lo 
Fendon^s  expositions  under  this  head,  than  under  the 
former.  Of  the  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  this 
principle  he  speaks  truly,  wortlnly,  in  the  jienetrating 
language  of  calm  and  deep  conviction.  In  one  particu- 
lar, we  think  him  defective.  He  has  not  stated,  and 
in  truiJi,  very  few  do  state,  with  sufficient  strength  and 
precision,  the  moral  foundation  and  the  moral  nature  of 

'  religion.  He  has  not  taught,  witli  sufficient  clearness, 
the  great  truth,  that   love   to   God  is,  from   beginning 

I  to  end,  the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  sufficiently  feel, 
thai  religion  is  the  expansion  and  most  perfnci  form 
of  the  moral  faculty  of  man.  He  sometimes  leaches, 
that,  to  do  God's  will,  we  must  renounce  ourselves  ana 
silence  reason  ;  as  if  the  divine  will  were  not  in  accord- 
ance witli  our  facuhics  ;  as  if  it  were  someihing  dark 


mysterious  ;  as  if,  to  follow  itj  we  must  quench  die 
light  of  our  own  minds.  Novv  the  truth  is,  tliat  ihe 
divine  will  is  in  hnrmony  with  our  nature.  It  is  God's 
approbation  and  injunction  of  that  moral  reclilnde,  of 
which  the  great  lines  are  written  on  the  human  saul^ 
and  to  which  reason  and  conscience,  even  when  lliey 
fail  to  secure  obedience,  do  yet  secretly,  and  in  no 
small  degree,  respond.  The  human  mind  and  the  di- 
vine law  are  not  distinct  and  disconnected  things.  If 
man  were  not  a  law  to  himself,  he  could  not  receive 
the  revelation  of  a  law  from  Heaven.  Were  not  the 
principle  of  duty  an  essential  part  of  his  mind,  he  could 
be  bound  to  no  obedience.  Religion  has  its  foundation 
ill  our  moral  nature,  and  is  indeed  its  most  enWged 
and  glorious  form,  and  we  lament  tliat  this  great  trulli 
does  not  shine  more  brightly  in  the  pages  of  Fen  el  on. 
We  intended  to  give  to  it  a  particular  discussion  ;  but 
as  we  cannot  do  it  justice  In  the  present  article,  we 
prefer  to  dismiss  it,  and  to  oflTer  a  few  miscellaneous 
remarks  on  tliat  sentiment  of  love  towards  God,  on 
which  our  author  so  perpetually  insists. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  men  Fenelon  may  seem 
an  enthusiast.  Some  may  doubt  or  deny  the  possibili- 
ty of  that  strong,  deep,  supreme  affection  towards  the 
Supreme  Being,  with  which  Fenelon's  book  overflows. 
We  wonder  at  this  skepticism.  We  know  no  property 
of  human  nature  more  undoubted,  than  its  capacity  and 
fulness  of  affection.  We  see  its  love  overflowing  in 
its  domestic  connexions,  in  friendships,  and  especially 
ID  its  interest  in  beings  separated  by  oceans  and  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  affections, 
10  which  we  here  refer,  have  fellow-beings  for  their 
objects,  and  do  not  therefore  prove  our  capacity  of  re* 
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Ugiotis  atlachmeni.     The  truth  is,  timt  one  spirit  runt 

llirough  all  our  a  flections,  as  far  as  they  are  pure  ;  and 
love  to  mankind  J  directed  aright,  is  the  germ  and  ele- 
ment of  love  to  the  Divinity.  Whatever  is  excellent 
and  venerable  in  human  beings,  is  of  God,  and  in  at- 
taching ourselves  to  it  we  are  preparing  our  hearts  for 
its  Author.  Whoever  sees  and  recognises  the  moral 
dignity  of  impartial  justice  and  disinterested  goodness 
in  his  fellow-creatures,  has  begun  to  pay  homage  to  lire 
attributes  of  God.  The  first  emotion  awakened  in  the 
soul,  we  mean  filial  atiaclunent,  is  the  dawning  of  love 
to  our  Fadier  in  Heaven*  Our  deep  interest  in  the 
history  of  good  and  great  men,  our  veneration  totvards 
enlightened  legislators,  our  sympathy  with  philanthro- 
pists, our  delight  in  mighty  efforts  of  intellect  conse- 
crated to  a  good  cause,  all  tliese  sentiments  prove  our 
capacity  of  an  aflbctioaate  reverence  to  God  ;  for  he  is 
at  once  tiie  inspirer  and  the  model  of  this  intellectual 
and  moral  grandeur  in  his  creatures.  We  even  think, 
that  our  love  of  nature  has  an  affiniiy  with  the  lova  of 
God,  and  was  meant  as  a  preparation  for  it  ;  for  tha 
harmonies  of  nature  are  only  his  wisdom  made  visible  ; 
the  heavens,  so  sublime,  are  a  revelation  of  bis  immen- 
sity ;  and  the  beauty  of  creation  images  to  us  his  over- 
flow^ing  love  and  blessedness.  To  us,  hardly  any  thing 
seems  plainer,  than  that  the  soul  was  made  for  God. 
Not  only  its  human  affections  guide  it  to  him  ;  not  only 
its  deeps  wants,  its  dangers,  and  helplessness,  guide  it 
to  him  ;  there  are  still  higher  indications  of  the  end  for 
which  it  was  made.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more  than 
human  love,  a  principle  or  power  of  adoration,  which 
cannot  hound  itself  to  finite  natures,  which  carries  uf 
the  th(»ughts  above  die  visible  universe,  and  which,  in 
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ipproacblng  God,  rises  into  a  solemn  transport,  a  rain-* 
gied  awe  and  joy,  prop!jetic  of  a  higher  Hfe  ;  and  a 
brighter  signature  of  our  end  and  happiness  cannot  be 
conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objected,  iliat  many  and 
great  obstructions  to  a  supreme  love  of  God  belong  to 
our  irery  constitution  and  condition,  and  thai   these  go 
iar  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  our  being  framed  for 
religion  aa   our  chief  good.     But  this  argument  does 
not  move  us.     We  learn  from  every  survey  of  man^s 
nature  and  hbtory,  thai  he  is  ordained  to  approach  the 
end  of  his  creation  through   many  and  great  obstruc- 
tions ;  tlmt  elTort  is   the  immutable  law  of  bis  being ; 
that  a  good,  in  proportion  to  its  grandeur,  is  encom- 
passed with  tiardsiiip.     The  obstructions  to  religion  are 
not  greater  than  those  to  knowledge ;  and  accordingly 
history  gives  as  dark  views  of  human   ignorance,  as   of   | 
human  guilt*      Yet  who,    on  this  ground,   denies  that 
man  was  formed  for  knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth  V 
IS  the  path  of  nature,  and   that  be  lias  impulses  which    f 
are  to  carry  forward  his  intellectual  powers  witlioui  end/_jf 
It  is  God^s  pleasure,  in  his  provisions  for  the  mind^  as 
well  as  for  the  body*  to  give  us  in  a  rude  stale  the  ma- 
teriais  of  good,  and  to  leave   us   to  frame  from  them^ 
amidst  much  conflict,  \  character  of  moral  and  religiouir 
excellence  ^  and  In  this  ordination  we  see  bis  wise  be- 
nevolence ;  for  by  this  we  may  rise  to  the  unutterable/ 
happiness  of  a  free  and  moral  union  with  our  CreatofT 
We  ought  to  add,  that  the  obstructions  to  the  love  of 
God  do  not  lie  wholly  in  ourselves*     Perhaps  the  great- 
est is  a  false  theology.     This  interposes  thick   clouds 
between  the  soul  and  its  Maker.     It  darkens  and  dis- 
honors God  and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing  to  sustain 
our  trust  and  love. 
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cncn'ismng  supreme  allcciion  lowartls  L»od,  are  uiawa 
from  our  fmiky  and  weakness,  and  from  our  neid  of 
more  than  human  succour  in  the  trials  of  life  and  in  tiie 
pains  of  death.  But  religion  has  a  still  higher  claim, 
ll  answers  lo  the  deepest  wmit  of  humim  nature*  We 
refer  to  our  want  of  some  being  or  beings,  lo  whom 
we  may  give  our  heariSj  whom  we  may  love  more  than 
ourselves,  for  whom  we  may  Uve  and  be  ready  to  die, 
and  whose  character  responds  to  that  idea  of  perfection, 
which,  however  dim  and  undefined,  is  an  essential  ele* 
ment  of  every  human  soul.  We  cannot  be  happy  be- 
yond our  love.  At  the  same  time,  love  may  prove  our 
chief  woBj  if  bestowed  unwisely,  disproportionately,  and 
on  unw^orthy  objects  ;  if  confined  to  beings  of  imperfect 
virtue,  with  whose  feelings  we  cannot  always  innocent- 
ly sympathize,  wdiose  interests  we  cannot  always  righ- 
teously protnote,  who  narrow  us  to  tliemselves  instead  of 
breathing  universal  charity,  who  are  frail,  njulable,  ex- 
posed to  suffering,  pain,  and  death*  To  secure  a  grow- 
ing happiness  and  a  spodess  virtue,  we  need  for  the 
heart  a  being  wordiy  of  its  whole  treasure  of  love,  to 
whom  we  may  consecrate  our  whole  existence,  m  ap- 
proaching w'hom  we  enter  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and 
brighmess,  in  sympathizing  witli  whom  we  cherish  only 
noble  sentiments,  in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom  we 
espouse  great  and  enduring  interests,  in  whose  cliarac* 
ler  we  find  die  spring  of  an  ever-enlarging  philanlhrop)', 
and  by  attachment  to  whom,  all  our  other  attaclunents 
are  hallowed,  protected,  and  supplied  with  tender  and 
sublime  consolations  under  bereavement  and  blighted 
IppCf      Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  wqrd  which  Fenelon  has  tnosl  frequently  used 


express  the  happiness  to  which  Uie  inind  ascends  by 
a  Siipreme  love  of  God,  is  *-'  peace,"  perhaps  the  most 
expressive  which  languiige  affords.  We  feajr,  however, 
ihai  Its  full  impon  is  not  always  received.  There  is  a 
twofold  peace.  The  first  is  negative.  It  is  relief  froai 
disquiet  and  corroding  care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict 
and  storms.  But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  peace, 
to  wiiich  this  is  but  the  prelude,  "  a  peace  of  God 
wliich  passeth  all  understanding,*'  and  properly  called 
**  the  kingdom  of  heaven  withiji  us,^^  This  siaie  is  any 
thing  but  negative.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous 
action  of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  liarinonious  action, 
in  which  all  our  powers  and  afleciions  are  blended  in  a 
beautiful  proportion,  and  sustain  and  perfect  one  anoth- 
er, h  is  more  than  silence  after  storms.  It  is  as  ihe 
concord  of  all  melodious  sounds.  Has  the  reader  nevei 
know^n  a  season,  when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  thought 
and  feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the  soul,  an  in- 
ward cairn,  profound  as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as 
die  still  summer  noon,  full  of  joy,  but  unbroken  by  one 
ilirob  of  tiimukuous  passion,  has  been  breathed  through 
ills  spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and  presage  of  the 
serenity 'of  a  happier  world  ^  Of  ihis  character  is  tlie 
peace  of  religion.  It  is  a  conscious  harmony  with  God  V 
and  the  creation,  an  alliance  of  love  with  all  beings  J 
a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy,  a  surrender] \J^ 
of  every  separate  will  and  interest,  a  participation  of|;tf" 
the  spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  an  entire  concorfl 
of  purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original.  Tills  is  peaces 
and  the  true  happiness  of  man  ;  and  we  lliink  that  hu- 
man nature  has  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  its  great 
end.  It  has  always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in  which  en- 
ergy of  thought   and  will  might  he  tempered  with  an 
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all-pervading  tranquilliiy.  We  seem  to  discover  aspi- 
rMioDs  after  tiiis  good,  a  dim  cousciousDess  of  it|  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  We  ibiiik  we  see  it  in  ihose  sys- 
tems of  Oriental  and  Grecian  phiJosophy,  which  pro- 
posed, as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue,  a  release 
from  all  disquiet,  and  an  intimate  union  and  harmony 
witli  tlie  Divine  Mind.  We  even  think,  dial  we  trace 
this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  llie  works  of  ao- 
cient  art  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  in  which  the 
sculptor,  aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts  of  hu- 
man perfection,  has  joined  with  the  fulness  of  life  and 
strength,  a  repose,  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  an 
admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted.  Man,  we  believe, 
never  wholly  loses  the  sentiment  of  his  true  good. 
There  are  yearnings,  sighings,  which  he  does  not  him- 
self comprehend,  which  break  forth  alike  in  his  pros^ 
perous  and  adverse  seasons,  whicli  betray  a  deep^  inde- 
structible faith  m  a  good  tliat  he  has  not  found,  and 
which,  in  proporlion  as  they  grow  distinct,  rise  to  God, 
and  concentrate  the  soul  in  him,  as  at  once  its  life  and 
rest,  the  fountain  ai  once  of  energ)'  and  of  peace* 

In  the  remarks,  which  have  now  been  suggested  by 
the  writings  of  Fenelon,  we  have  aimed  to  free  religion 
from  exaggerations,  which,  we  fear,  weaken  its  influ- 
ence over  reasonable  men^  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  il- 
lustrate its  dignity  and  happiness.  We  want  time,  or 
we  should  eidarge  on  the  importance  of  this  great  sub- 
ject to  every  human  being.  We  cannot  however  leave 
it,  without  eaniesdy  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  men  of  superior  minds.  The  neglect  which  it  gener- 
ally receives  from  these  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
signs  of  our  times.  *  The  claims  of  religion  on  intelligent 


men  are  not  yet  undei  stood,  and  llie  low  place  which  it 
holds  among  die  objects  of  liberal  inquiry,  will  one  day 
be  recollected  as  the  shame  of  our  age*  Some  remarks 
on  diis  topic  may  form  a  not  imsuiiable  conclusion  lo 
tbe  present  article* 

II  iSf  we  fear,  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  religion, 
considered  as  an  Intellectual  subject,  is  m  a  great  ijiea&- 
lire  left  to  a  particular  body  of  men,  as  a  professional 
concern  ;  and  the  fact  is  a9  much  to  be  wondered  at  as 
deplored.  It  is  wonderfid  tliat  any  mind,  and  especially 
a  superior  one,  shouJd  not  see  in  religion  tlie  highest 
object  of  thought*  It  is  wonderful  that  the  infinite 
God,  the  noblest  ilieme  of  the  universe,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  monopoly  of  professed  tlieologians  ;  tiiat 
a  subject  so  vast,  awful,  and  exalting,  as  our  relation 
to  the  Divinity,  should  be  left  to  teclioical  men,  to  be 
bandied  so  much  for  sectarian  purposes.  Religion  is 
the  property  and  dearest  interest  of  the  human  race. 
Every  man  has  aji  equal  concern  in  it.  It  should  be 
approached  with  an  independence  oo  human  authority. 
It  should  be  rescued  from  ail  the  factions,  which  have 
seized  upon  it  as  their  particular  possession.  Men  of 
the  highest  intellect  should  feel,  thai,  if  there  be  a  God, 
dien  his  cliaracter  and  our  relation  to  him  dnow  all  oth- 
er subjects  into  obscurity,  and  tiki  the  blellect,  if  not 
consecrated  to  him,  can  never  attain  its  true  use,  its 
full  dimensions,  and  its  proper  happiness.  Religion,  if 
it  be  true,  is  central  truth,  and  all  knowledge,  wliicb 
is  not  gathered  round  it,  and  quickened  and  illuminated 
by  it,  is  hardly  worthy  the  name.  To  this  great  theme 
we  would  summon  all  orders  of  mind,  the  scholar,  the 
statesman,  the  student  of  nature,  and  the  observer  of 
life.     It  is  a  subject  to  wliich  every  faculty  and  every 


acquisition  niay  pay  tribule,  which  may  receive  aids  anil 
lighis  from  ihe  accuracy  of  tlie  logician,  from  ibe  jiene- 
iraliiig  spirit  of  philosophy,  from  the  intuitions  of  geni- 
us,  from  the  researches  of  history j  from  the  science  of 
the  mind  J  from  physical  science,  from  every  branch  of 
criticism,  and,  though  last  not  least,  from  the  sponta- 
neous suggestions  and  the  moral  aspirations  of  pure  but 
unlettered  men. 

It  is  a  fact  which  shocks  us,  and  which  shows  llie  de- 
graded state  of  rehgion,  lliat  not  a  few  superior  mbds 
look  down  upon  it  as  a  subject  bencatli  their  investiga- 
tion. Though  allied  wilh  all  knowletlge,  and  especial- 
ly with  that  of  luiraan  nature  and  human  duty,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  separate  and  inferior  study,  particularly 
fitted  to  the  gloom  of  a  convent,  and  the  seclusion  of 
a  minister.  Religion  is  still  confounded,  in  many  and 
in  gifted  minds,  with  the  jargon  of  monks,  and  the  sub- 
til tics  and  strifes  of  theologians.  It  is  thought  a  mys- 
tery, which,  far  from  coalescing,  wars  with  our  other 
knowledge.  It  is  never  ranked  with  the  sciences  which 
expand  and  adorn  the  mind*  It  is  regarded  as  a  meth- 
od of  escaping  future  ruin,  not  as  a  vivifying  truth 
dirough  which  the  intellect  and  heart  are  alike  to  be 
invigorated  and  enlarged.  Its  bearing  on  the  great  ob- 
jects of  thought  and  the  great  interests  of  life  is  hardly 
suspected.  This  degradation  of  religion  into  a  techni- 
cal study,  this  disjunction  of  it  from  morals,  from  phi- 
losophy, from  the  various  objects  of  liberal  research, 
has  done  it  infinite  injury,  has  checked  its  progress,  has 
perpetuated  errors  which  gathered  round  it  in  times  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it  a  mark  for  the 
sophistry  and  ridicule  of  tlie  licentious,  and  lias  infused 
a  lurking  skepticism  into  many  powerful  imderstaj>dtngs 
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Nor  has  religion  suffered  alone.  'Tbe  whole  jnind  is 
darkened  by  ihe  obscuration  of  fhis  its  eemral  light- 
Its  reasonings  and  judgmcnls  become  unstable  tlirough 
want  of  this  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to 
the  whole  sphere  of  truth,  what  God  is  to  I  lie  universe*, 
and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining  it  to  a  narrow  range, 
we  cominit  very  much  such  an  injury  on  the  soul,  as 
llie  universe  would  Sutler,  were  the  Infinite  Bemg  to 
abandon  il,  or  lo  contract  his  energy  to  a  small  province 
of  his  creation. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  divorcing  it  from  re- 
ligion is  a  topic  worthy  of  separate  discussion.  Liter- 
ature has  thus  lost  power  and  permanent  interest.  It 
has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  superficial,  an  image 
of  transient  modes  of  thought  and  of  arbitrary  forms  of 
life,  not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immutable  truth, 
and  of  deep  workings  of  the  soul.  We  beg  not  to  he 
misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire  lliat  literature  should 
cott6ne  itself  wholly  or  chiefly  to  religious  topics,  and 
ure  hardly  know  a  greater  calamity  which  it  could  incur, 
than  by  degenerating  into  religious  cant.  Next  to  pro- 
faneness,  we  dread  the  aflectation  of  piety  and  die  me- 
chanical repetition  of  sacred  phraseology.  We  only 
lament,  that  literature  lias  so  generally  been  the  product 
and  utterance  of  minds,  which  have  not  lived,  lliought, 
and  written,  under  tlie  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime 
faith.  Severed  from  this,  it  wants  the  principle  of  im* 
mortality.  We  do  not  speak  lightly  when  we  say,  that 
aU  works  of  the  intellect,  which  have  not  in  some  meas* 
ure  been  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  are  doomed 
to  perish  or  to  lose  their  power  ;  and  that  genius  is 
I  preparing  for  itself  a  sepulchre,  when  it  disjoins  ifsolf 

^K     from  the  Universal  Mind,      Religion  is   not  always  tc 
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remain  in  its  present  dark,  depressed  condition.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  of  a  brighter  day.  It  begins  to 
be  viewed  niore  generotisly*  It  is  gradually  atiracdng 
to  its  el  r  superior  understandings.  It  is  rising  from  the 
low  rank  of  a  professional,  technical  study,  and  assert- 
ing its  supremacy  among  the  objects  of  the  mind.  A 
new  era,  we  trust,  Is  opening  upon  the  world,  and  at] 
literature  will  feel  its  power*  In  proportion  as  the  true 
and  sublime  conception  of  God  shall  unfold  itself  in 
the  soul,  and  shall  become  there  a  central  sun,  shed- 
ding its  beams  on  all  objects  of  thought,  there  will  be 
a  ivant  of  sympathy  with  all  works  which  Jiave  not 
been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  iofluence.  It  will  be 
felt  that  the  poet  has  known  little  of  nature,  that  he 
has  seen  it  only  under  clouds,  if  he  have  not  seen  it 
under  this  celesiiial  light.  It  will  be  felt,  that  man,  the 
great  subject  of  literature,  when  viewed  in  separation 
from  his  Maker  and  his  end,  can  be  as  little  understood 
and  portrayed,  as  a  plant  torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  clouds 
and  sun* 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will  spring  up  to  the 
doctrine,  that  alt  literature  should  be  produced  under 
the  influence  of  religion.  We  shall  be  told,  that  in  this 
way  literature  will  lose  all  variety  and  spirit,  that  a  mo- 
notonous and  solemn  hue  will  spread  itself  over  wrjtmg, 
and  that  a  library  will  have  the  air  of  a  tomb.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  this  fear.  Religion  has  certainly  been 
accustomed  to  speak  in  sepuleliral  tones,  and  to  wear 
any  aspect  but  a  bright  and  glowing  one*  It  has  lost 
its  free  and  %^rious  movement*  But  let  us  not  ascribe 
to  Its  nature,  wlint  has  befallen  it  from  adverse  clrcum- 
f^tances*     The  Iruili  is,  that  religion,  justly  viewed,  sur- 
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all  other  principles,  in  giving  a  free  and  mar 
action  to  the  nmuL     It  recognises  in  every  facul 
ind  sentiment  the  workmanslup  of  God,  and  assigns  a  i 
Ephere  of  agency  to  each.      It  takes  our  whole  nalnire] 
under  its  guard lansliip,  and  with  a  parental  Jove  minis*  J 
tcrs  to  its  inferior  as  well  as  higher  gratifications.     False  ] 
religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees  evil  in  our  innocent  sen- 
sibilities, and  rules  with  a  tyranl*s  frown  and  rod.    True 
religion  ts  a   mild   and  lawful   sovereign,  governing  to 
protect)  to  give  strength,  to  unfold  all  our  inward  re- 
sources*   We  believe,  that,  under  its  influence,  literature 
is  to  pass  its  present  limits,  and  to  put  itself  forth  in 
origina]  forms  of  composition.     Religion  is  of  all  prin- 
ciples most  fruitful,  multiform,  and   uncon^ned.     It  is 
sympatliy   with  tliat    Being,   who  seems  to  delight  in 
diversifying  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and  the  products 
of  bis  wisdom  and  power.     It  does  not  chain  us  to  a 
kw  essential  duties,  or  express  itself  in  a  few  unchang- 
ing modes  of  writings     It  has  the  liberality  and  munifi- 
cence of  nature,  which  not  only  produces  the  necessary  j 
root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits  and  flowers.     It/ 
has  the  variety  and  bold  contrasts  of  nature,  which,  at  ] 
the  fool  of  the  awful  mountain,  scoops  out  the  freshest| 
sweetest  valleys,  and  embosoms,  in  the  wild,  troubled  i 
Oi^an,  islands,  whose  vernal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and  ] 
teeming  fruitfulness,  almost  breathe   the  joys  of  Para- 
.  dise,      Rehgion  will  accomplish  for  literature  what  it 
[most  needs  ;  that  is,  will  give  it  depth,  at  the  samol 
time  that  it  heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.     The  unioQ  I 
of  these  attributes  is  most  to  be  desired.     Our  literatura  | 
is  lamentably  superficial,  and  to  some  the  beautiful  and  i 
the  superficial  even  seem  to  be  naturally  conjoined,    he* 
not  beauty  be  so  wronged.     It  resides  chiefly  in  pro- 
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found  tliouglits  and  feelings,  li  overflows  cliiefly  in  tlje 
r writings  of  poets,  gifted  with  a  Bublime  and  [ue icing 
vision.  A  beautiful  literature  springs  from  the  depili 
and  fulness  of  intellectual  and  moral  life^  from  an  energy 
of  thought  and  feeling,  to  which  nolhing,  as  we  believe, 
ministers  so  largely  as  enlightened  religion* 

So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity  overspreading 
literature  in  consequence  of  the  all-pervading  influence 
of  religion,  we  believe,  that  the  sportive  and  comrc 
forms  of  composition,  instead  of  being  abandoned,  will 
^only  be  refined  and  improved.  We  know  ihal  these 
are  supposed  to  be  frowned  upon  by  piety  ;  but  they 
have  their  root  in  the  enostitution  which  God  has  givi^n 
us,  and  otight  not  therefore  to  be  indiscriminately  con- 
'demned.  Tfie  propensity  to  wit  and  laughier  does  in- 
deed, ihrough  excessive  indulgence,  often  issue  in  a 
character  of  heartless  levity,  low  mimicry,  or  unfeel- 
ing ridicule.  It  often  seeks  gratification  in  regions  of 
impurity,  throws  a  gayety  round  vice,  and  sometimes 
even  pours  contempt  on  virtue.  Btit,  though  often  and 
rtnournfolly  perverted,  it  is  still  a  gift  of  God,  and  may 
rmd  ought  to  minister,  not  only  to  innocent  pleasure, 
ml  to  the  intellect  and  llie  heart.  Man  was  made  for 
relaxation  as  truly  as  for  labor  ;  and  by  a  law  of  his 
'nature,  which  has  not  received  the  attention  il  deserves, 
he  finds  perhaps  no  relaxation  so  restorative,  as  that  in 
which  he  reverts  to  his  childhood,  seems  to  forget  his 
wisdom,  leaves  the  imagination  to  exhilarate  itself  by 
sjmrtive  inventions,  talks  of  amusing  incongruities  in 
conduct  and  events,  smiles  at  the  innocent  eccentrict- 
ties  and  odd  mistakes  of  those  whom  he  most  esteems, 
allows  himself  in  arch  allusions  or  kind-hearted  satire, 
and  transports  himself  into  a  world  of  ludicrous  com 
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iDatloQS.  We  have  said^  tbat,  on  these  occasions,  tlie, 
niind  seenia  to  put  oiY  its  wisdom  ;  but  the  iruili  is, 
that,  in  a  ptire  mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if  we  may  so  say, 
to  its  ceotre,  and  lliere,  unseen,  keeps  guard  over  this 
transient  folly ,  draws  delicate  lines  which  aie  never  to 
be  passed  in  the  freest  moments,  and,  like  a  judicious 
parent  watching  the  sports  of  childhood,  preserves  a 
stainless  innocence  of  soul  in  the  very  exuberance  of 
gayety.  This  combination  of  moral  power  with  wit 
and  humor,  with  comic  conceptions  and  irrepressible 
kmghter,  this  union  of  mirlh  and  vinuj^  belongs  to  an 
ftdranced  stage  of  the  character ;  and  we  believe^  that, 
in  proportion  to  tlie  dilTusion  of  an  enlightened  religion, 
this  action  of  die  n^nd  will  increase,  and  will  overflow 
in  compositions,  which,  joining  innocence  to  sportive- 
Doss,  will  communicate  unmixed  delight.  Religion  is 
not  at  variance  witli  occasional  mirth.  In  the  same  J 
cliaracier,  tlie  solemn  thought  and  the  subhme  emotions' 
of  the  improved  Christian,  may  be  joined  with  the  un- 
anxious  freedom,  buoyancy,  and  gayety  of  early  years* 

We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration  of  our  views* 
We  believe,  that  the  union  of  religion  with  genius  will 
favor  that  species  of  composition  lo  which  it  may  seem 
at  first  lo  be  least  propitious.     We  refer  to  tlial  depart- 
ment of  literature,  which  has  for  its  object  the  deiin* 
eotion  of  the  stronger  and  more  terrible  and  guilty  pas- 
sions.    Strange  as  it  may   appear,  these  gloomy  and 
appalling  features  of  our  nature  may  be  best   compre- 
hended and  portrayed  by  the  purest  and  noblest  minds. 
The  common  idea  is^  that   overwhelming  emotions,  the 
I        more  they  are  experienced^  can  the  more  effectually  be 
^m  described*     We  have  one  strong  presumption  againsi 
^^  this  doctrine.     Tradition  leads  us  to  believe j  that  Shak- 
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speare,  though  be  painted  so  falthfullj  and  fearfully  the 
storms  of  passion,  was  a  calai  and  cheerful  man.  The 
passions  are  too  engrossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate 
on  themselves  ;  and  none  are  more  ignorant  of  their 
growtli  and  subtile  workings,  than  their  own  victims. 
Nothing  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  oor  own  sods  like 
rehgion ;  and  in  disclosing  to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  ten* 
dency  of  passion  to  absorb  every  energy,  and  to  spread 
its  hues  over  every  thooght,  it  gives  us  a  key  to  all 
ftouls ;  for,  in  all,  Iniman  nature  is  essentially  one,  having 
the  same  spiritual  elements,  and  the  same  grand  fea- 
,  tures.  No  man,  it  is  believed,  understands  the  wild 
'  and  irregular  motions  of  the  mind,  like  him  in  whom  a 
principle  of  divine  order  has  begim  to  eslablish  peace. 
No  man  knows  the  horror  of  diick  darkness  \vhich  gath- 
ers over  the  slaves  of  vehement  passion,  like  him  who 
is  rising  into  die  light  and  liberty  of  virtue-  There  ia 
mdeed  a  sel6sh  shrewdness,  which  is  thought  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  deep  insight  imo  human  nature.  But  the 
knowledge,  of  which  it  boasts,  is  partial,  distorted,  and 
vulgar,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature. 
We  value  It  little.  We  believe,  that  no  qualification 
avails  so  much  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all 
its  forms,  in  its  good  and  evil  manifestations,  as  that 
enlightened,  celestial  charity,  which  religion  aJone  in* 
spires  [  for  this  establishes  sympathies  between  us  and 
all  men,  and  thus  makes  them  btelligible  to  iis«  A 
man,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  alone  contemplates  vice 
as  it  really  exists,  and  as  it  ought  always  to  be  describ- 
ed. In  the  most  depraved  fellow-beings  he  sees  partak- 
ers of  his  own  nature*  Amidst  the  terrible  ravages  of 
the  passions,  he  sees  conscience,  though  prostrate,  not 
destroyed,  nor  wholly  powerless.     He  sees  the  proofs 
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of  an  unextmguished  moral  life»  In  inward  struggles,  in 
occasionaJ  relentirjgs,  m  sighings  for  lost  innocence,  in 
reviving  throbs  of  early  affections,  in  the  soplitstry  by 
which  the  guilty  mind  would  become  reconciled  to  itself^ 
in  remorse,  in  anxious  forebodings,  in  despair,  perhajis 
ID  studied  recklessness  and  cherished  self-forgetfulness. 
These  conflicts,  between  the  passions  and  the  moral  na- 
ture, are  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  branch  of 
literature  to  which  we  refer,  and  we  believe,  that  to 
portray  them  with  truth  and  power,  ilie  man  cf  genius 
can  find  in  nothing  such  edectual  aid,  as  in  tlie  devel- 
opement  of  die  moral  and  religious  principles  In  his  own 
breast* 

We  liave  given  but  a  superficial  view  of  a  great  sub- 
ject. The  connexion  of  religion  with  intellect  and 
literature  is  yet  to  be  pointed  out*  We  conclude  with 
expressing  our  strong  conviction  tliat  the  human  mind 
will  become  more  various,  piercing,  and  all-comprehend- 
ing, more  capable  of  understanding  and  expressing  the 
solemn  and  the  sportive,  the  terrible  and  the  beautiful, 
the  profound  and  the  tender,  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be 
illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  true  knowledge  of  God* 
Genius,  intellect,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility, 
must  all  be  baptized  into  religion,  or  they  will  never 
know,  and  never  make  known,  their  real  glorj*  and 
immortal  power. 
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niusUAted  in  a  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  **  A  GstrsnAt*  Vtsw 
or  THK  DocTKiNEfl  or  Chaiiti Aif ITT,  designed  more  es- 
ped&lly  for  the  Edifieaiioe  and  Irifilruetion  of  FmuUea*     Boetoft* 

The  workf  of  wluch  we  have  prefixed  the  title  to  this 
irticle,  was  published  several  years  ago,  and  has  beer 
read  Ly  many  among  us  with  pleasure  and  profit.  B. 
it  is  not  known  as  widely  as  it  should  be,  and  we  wtsti 
to  call  to  it  the  notice  which  it  nierits.  It  is  not  an 
original  work,  but  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Rev*  Robert  Fellowes,  whose  name  is 
probably  known  to  nrosl  of  our  readers.  The  title  we 
think  not  altogether  happy,  because  it  raises  an  expec- 
tation which  the  book  does  not  answer.  We  should 
expect  from  it  a  regular  statement  of  the  great  truths 
of  our  religion  ;  but  we  find,  what  at  present  is  perhaps 
as  useful,  a  vindication  of  Christianity  from  the  gross 
errors,  which  Calvinism  has  labored  to  identify  with  this 
divine  system.  This  may  easily  be  supposed  from  the 
table  of  contents.  The  hook  professes  to  treat  of  the 
following  subjects  :  —  The  nature  of  religion  and  the 
mistakes  that  occur  on  tliat  subject  ;  the  free-agency 
vol.,  i.  19 
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and  accouiitEibleness  of  loan  ;  the  fall  of  Adam,  and 
original  sm  ;  the  dociiine  of  faitli  In  general,  and  of 
religious  faith  in  particular ;  the  doctrine  of  works  ;  tJie 
docti'ine  of  regeneration  ;  the  doclrine  of  repentance ; 
the  doclrine  of  grace  ;  the  doctrine  of  election  and  rep-* 
robation ;  the  doclrine  of  perseverance  ;  the  visiting 
of  the  iniquiljes  of  the  fathei^  upon  tlie  children  ;  and 
ihe  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost- — By  those^  who  are 
acipminted  with  the  five  thorny  points  of  Calvinism, 
the  design  of  this  compilation  will  be  sufficiently  un- 
derstood from  the  enumeratioD  of  topics  now  given  ; 
and  few  designs  are  more  praise worlhy,  liian  to  free 
Christianity  from  the  reproach  brought  upon  it  by  thai 
system. 

The  work  under  review  is  professedly  popular  in  Its 
style  and  mode  of  discussion.  It  has  little  refined  and 
elaborate  reasoning,  but  appeals  to  the  great  moral  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  to  the  general  strain  of  llie 
Scriptures,  It  expresses  strongly  and  without  circum- 
locution die  abhorrence  with  which  every  mind,  uncor- 
rupted  by  false  theologj^,  must  look  on  Calvinism  ;  and 
although  some  of  Its  delioeatkins  may  be  overcharged, 
yet  they  are  substanlially  correct,  and  their  strength  Is 
I  their  excellence.  The  truth  is,  iJiat  nolliijig  is  so  ne- 
fcessary  on  this  jjubject  as  to  awaken  mond  feeling  In 
'  nien*3  breasts,  Calvinism  owes  its  perpetuity  to  the 
influence  of  fear  in  palsying  the  moral  nature.  Men's 
minds  and  consciences  are  subdued  by  terror,', so  that 
rtiey  dare  not  confess,  even  to  tlicmselves,  the  shrink- 
ing, which  they  feel,  from  the  tm worthy  views  which 
this  system  gives  of  God  ;  and,  by  duis  smothering 
their  just  abhorrence,  they  gradually  extinguish  It,  and 
even  come  to  vindicate  in   God  what  woidd  disgrace 


his  creatures.  A  voice  of  power  ami  solemn  warning 
is  needed  lo  rouse  them  from  this  letliargy,  to  give  ihem 
a  new  and  a  juster  dread,  the  dread  of  incurring  God*s 
displeasure,  by  making  him  odious,  and  exposing  reli- 
gion to  insult  and  aversion » —  In  the  present  articJe, 
we  intend  lo  treat  this  subject  with  great  freedom*  Bui 
we  beg  ihat  it  may  be  understood  that  by  Calvinism  wej 
intend  only  tlie  peculiarities  or  distinguishing  fuaiurcs 
of  tJiat  system.  We  would  also  have  h  remembered, 
Uiat  these  peculiarities  form  a  small  part  of  the  religious  I 
faith  of  a  Caivinist*  He  joins  witli  ihem  the  general, 
fundamental,  and  most  important  truths  of  Christianity, 
by  which  they  are  always  neutralized  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  in  some  cases  nullified*  Accordingly 
it  lias  been  our  happiness  to  see  in  the  numerous  body 
by  which  they  are  professed,  some  of  ihe  brightest  ex- 
amples of  Christian  virtue.  Our  hostility  to  the  doctrine  - 
does  not  extend  to  its  advocates.  In  bearing  our  strong- 
est testimony  against  error,  we  do  not  ihe  less  honor 
tlie  moral  and  religious  worth,  with  which  it  is  often 
connected. 

The  book  under  review  will  jirobably  be  objected 
lo  by  theologians,  because  it  lakes  no  notice  of  a  dis- 
tinction, invented  by  Calvinisiic  metaphysicians,  for 
rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the  charge  of  aspersing 
God's  equity  and  goodness.  We  refer  to  the  distinc* 
tion  between  natural  and  moral  inability^  a  subtiliy- 
wliich  may  be  thought  to  deserve  some  attention,  be- 
cause it  makes  such  a  show  in  some  of  the  principut 
books  of  this  sect.  But,  wiih  due  deference  to  its  de-i 
fenders,  it  seems  to  us  groundless  and  idle,  a  distinciioni 
without  a  dilTerence,  An  inabihiy  to  do  our  duty,  whicH 
is  born  witli   us,  is   lo  all   intents  and   according  to  tlie 
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established  lueaning  uf  dje  word,  rmiuraL  Call  il  mor- 
al, or  what  you  please,  k  is  stiU  a  part  of  die  nature 
which  our  Creator  gave  us,  and  to  suppose  ilmt  he  pun- 
ishes us  for  it,  because  it  is  an  inability  seated  in  the 
will,  is  just  as  absurd^  as  to  suppose  htm  to  puntsh  us 
for  a  weakness  of  sight  or  of  a  limb.  Conuixon  people 
cannot  understand  this  distinction^  cannot  spUt  this  liair> 
and  it  is  no  small  objection  to  Calvbisra,  that,  accord- 
ing to  its  ablest  defenders,  it  can  only  be  reconciled  to 
God's  perfections,  by  a  metaphysical  subtihy,  which  ilie 
mass  of  people  cannot  comprehend. 

If  we  were  to  speak  as  critics  of  the  style  of  this 
book,  we  should  say,  tliat,  whlkt  generally  clear,  and 
sometimes  striking,  it  has  tlie  faults  of  the  style  which 
was  very  current  not  many  years  ago  in  iliis  country, 
and  whtchj  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  giving  place  to  a  bel- 
ief. The  style  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  threatened 
to  supplant  good  writing  in  diis  country,  intended  to 
be  elegant,  but  fell  into  jejuneness  and  insipidity.  Il 
delighted  in  words  and  arrangements  of  words,  which 
were  little  soiled  by  common  use,  and  mistook  a  spruce 
neatness  for  grace.  We  had  a  Procrustes'  bed  for  sen- 
tences, and  I  here  seemed  to  be  a  settled  war  between 
the  style  of  writing  and  the  free  style  of  conversation. 
Times  we  think  have  changed.  Men  have  learned  more 
to  write  as  tliey  speak,  aiid  are  ashamed  to  dross  up 
familiar  ihoughts,  as  if  they  were  just  arrived  from  a 
far  country,  and  could  not  appear  in  public  without  a 
foreign  and  studied  attire.  They  have  learned  that  com- 
niOL  words  are  common,  precisely  because  most  fitted  to 
express  real  feeling  and  strong  conception,  and  that  the 
circuitous,  measured  phraseology,  w4iich  was  called  ele- 
gance, was  but  the  parade  of  weakness.     Th'^y  havis 


learned  tliai  words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  aad  worth- 
less counterfeits  wkhotit  it,  and  thai  style  is  good,  when, 
instead  of  being  anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seems  a 
free  and  natural  expression  of  tliought,  and  gives  to  us 
with  power  the  workings  of  the  author's  niind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  on  the 
style  which  in  a  degree  marks  die  book  before  us,  from 
a  persuasion,  tliat  this  mode  of  writing  has  been  particn* 
larly  injurious  to  religion,  and  to  rational  religion,  II 
has  crept  into  sermons  perhaps  more  than  into  any  oilier 
compositions,  and  has  imbued  diem  with  that  soporific 
quality,  which  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  possess 
in  an  eminent  degree.  How  many  hearers  have  been 
soothed  by  a  sroooili,  watery  flow  of  words,  a  regular 
chime  of  sentences,  and  elegantly  rocked  into  repose  ! 
We  are  aware,  that  preachers,  above  all  wTiters,  are 
excusable  for  lliis  style,  because  it  is  the  easiest ;  and, 
having  too  miicli  work  to  do,  they  must  do  it  of  course 
in  the  readiest  way*  But  we  mourn  the  necessity,  and 
mourn  stilt  more  the  effect- — It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  say,  that,  in  this  particular,  we  think  we  perceive  an 
improvement  taking  place  in  this  region.  Preai;hing  is 
becoming  more  direct,  aims  more  at  impression,  and 
seeks  llie  nearest  way  to  men's  hearts  and  consciences. 
We  often  hear  from  the  pulpit  strong  thought  in  plain 
and  strong  language.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  slate  of 
soci3ty,  that  we  shall  not  fly  from  one  extreme  to  anolh-  i 
er,  and  degenerate  into  coarseness  ;  but  perhaps  even  \ 
is  a  less  evil  than  tameness  and  insipidity. 
To  return  ;  the  principal  argument  against  Calvinismi 
the  General  View  of  Christian  Doctrines,  is  tlic  mor* 
ttl  argument^  or  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  inconsts- 
lency  of  the  system  with  the  divine  perfections.  It  it 
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plain,  tliat  a  doctrine,  which  conlradicis  our  best  ideas 
of  goodness  and  jnslice,  cannot  come  from  the  just  and 
d  God,  or  be  a  true  representation  of  his  cbaractei!*4 
is  moral  argument  has  always  been  powerful  to  the 
pulling  down  of  llie  strong-holds  of  CaJvinisra.  Even 
in  the  dark  period,  when  this  system  was  shaped  and 
finished  ai  Geneva,  its  advocates  often  writhed  under 
the  weight  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark  of 
the  progress  of  society,  that  Calvinists  arc  more  and 
more  troubled  with  the  palpable  repugnance  of  their 
doctrines  to  God's  nature,  and  accordingly  labor  to  soft- 
en and  explain  them,  until  in  many  cases  the  name  only 
is  retained.  If  the  stem  reforxTier  of  Geneva  could  lift 
up  his  head,  and  hear  tlie  mitigated  lone,  in  which  some 
of  his  professed  followers  dispense  his  fearful  doctrines, 
we  fear,  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  peace,  until  he 
had  poured  out  his  displeasure  on  llieir  cowai'dlce  and 
degeneracy.  He  would  tell  them,  WNth  a  frown,  llial 
moderate  Calvinism  was  a  solecism,  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  would  hid  them  in  scorn  to  join  their  real 
friend,  Arminius.  Such  is  the  power  of  pubhc  opinion 
and  of  an  improved  state  of  society  on  creeds,  that 
naked,  undisguised  Calvinism  is  not  very  fond  of  show- 
ing itself}  and  many  of  consequence  know  imperfectly 
what  It  means.  What  then  is  the  system  against  which 
the  View  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  directed  ? 
fir~  Calvinism  leaches,  tliat,  in  conseqtience  of  Adam's 
gin  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  God  brings  into  Hfe  all 
liis  posterity  witli  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  so  that  they 
are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to 
all  that  IS  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all 
evil,  tin^i  that  continually.  It  teaches,  that  all  man 
kind,  having  fallen   in   Adam,  are  under  God's  wraih 
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md  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  tins 
life,  to  dealh  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever- 
It  teaches,  that,  from  this  ruined  race,  God,  out  of  his 
mere  good  pleasure,  has  elected  a  certain  number  to 
be  saved  by  Clyrisl,  not  induced  to  this  cBbrce  T>y  any 
foresight  of  tlieir  faith  or  good  works,  but  wholly  by 
his  free  grace  and  love;  and  that,  having  tlius  predes* 
tinated  them  to  eternal  life,  he  renews  and  sanctifies 
them  by  his  almighty  and  special  agency,  and  brings 
ihem  into  a  slate  of  grace,  from  which  they  cannot  fall 
and  perish.  It  teaches,  that  tlie  rest  of  mankind  he  is 
pleased  to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor 
and  wrath  for  dieir  sins,  to  the  honor  of  his  justice  and 
power;  in  oilier  words,  he  leaves  the  tealjo^lhe  corrup- 
iion  i^  which  tliey  were  bom,  wiUiholds  the  grace  which 
is  necessary  to  tlieir  recovery ^  and  condemns  them  to 
**most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body  without  in- 
termission in  hell-fire  for  ever.'*  Such  is  Calvinism,  as 
gathered  from  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  doc* 
trine.  Whoever  will  consult  the  famous  Assembly's 
Catechisms  and  Confession,  will  see  the  peculiarities 
of  the  system  in  all  their  length  aifd  breadih  of  deform- 
ity. A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose  spirit  has  not  been 
broken  to  this  creed  by  education  or  terror,  will  think 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  heathen  coun- 
tries, to  learn  how  mournfully  the  human  mind  may 
ndsrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  must  seem  irresistible  to  common  and  un- 
perverted  minds,  after  attending  to  tlie  brief  statement 
now  given.  It  will  be  asked  with  astonishment.  How 
IS  it  possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doctrines  and  yet 
maintain  God's  goodness  and  equity  ?     What  principlea 
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can  be  more  ronlradictory  ?^ — To  remove  the  tftjection 

to  Calvinism,  wliich  is  dia\^Ti  from  its  repugnance  lo  the 
Divine  perfuc lions,  recourse  has  been  had,  as  before  ob- 
served, to  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability,  and  to  other  like  subtllties*  But  a  more  com- 
mon reply,  we  conceive,  has  been  drawn  from  the  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  its 
incapacity  of  comprehending  God.  Calvinists  will  tell 
us^  that,  because  a  doctrine  opposes  our  convictions  of 
reciitudej  it  is  not  necessarily  false  ;  that  apparent  are 

.  not  always  real  inconsistencies  ;  that  God  is  an  ijifinite 
and  incomprehensible  being,  and  not  to  be  tried  by  our 
ideas  of  fitness  and  monihty  j  that  wo  bring  dieir  sys- 
tem to  an  incompetent  tribunal,  ivhen  we  submit  it  to 
the  decision  of  human  reason  and  conscience  ;  that  we 
are  weak  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil,  in  the  Deity  ;  that  the  happiness  of  the  imiverse 
may  require  an  administration  of  human  afTairs  which 
is  very  oirensive  lo  limited  understandings  ;  that  we  must 
follow  revelation,  not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  must 
consider  doctrines,  which  shock  us  in  revelation,  as  aw- 
ful mysteries,  winch  are  dark  through  our  ignorance,  and 
which  time  will  enlighten.  How  little,  it  is  added,  can 
man  explain  or  understand  God*s  ways.  How  incon* 
sistent  the  miseries  of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the 
Creator.  How  prone,  too,  have  men  always  been  to 
confound  good  and  evil,  to  call  tlie  just,  unjust.  How 
presumptuous  is  it  in  such  a  being,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  God,  and  to  question  the  rectitude  of  the  divine 

[  administration,  because  it  shocks  hU  sense  of  rectitude. 
Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Calvinist  fi'eqnenlly  meets  the  objection, 
that  his  system  is  at  war  with  Ood^s  attributes.     Such 
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the  reasoning  by  winch  ihe  voice  of  comicience  and 
nature  is  slifled,  and  men  are  reconciled  lo  docirines, 
which,  if  iricd  by  tlie  established  principles  of  moral ily, 
would  be  rejected  with  horror.  On  this  reasoning  we 
purpose  to  ofler  some  remarks  ;  and  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  lo  give  our  views  of  the  con 
fidence  which  u  duetosur^raUonal  and  moral  facultien 
m  rdigion. 

That  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man  often  errs»  we 
affirm  as  strongly  as  our  Calvinlstic  brethren.  We 
desire  to  think  luimbly  of  ourselves,  and  reverently  of 
our  Creator.  In  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  *^  We 
now  see  llirough  a  glass  darkly."  "  We  cannot  by 
searchiDg  find  out  God  unto  perfection.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him.  His  judgments  aj*e  a 
great  deep-*'  God  is  great  and  good  beyond  utterance 
or  thought.     We  have  n^  disposition  to  idolize  our  own 

wers,  or  to  penetr&te  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity, 
But,  on  the  oilier  hand,  we  think  it  ungratiful  to  dis- 
parage the  powers  which  our  Creator  lias  given  us^  or, 
to  question  the  certainty  or  importance  of  the  knowl- 
edge,  which  he  has  seen   fit  to  place  within  our  reach 
There  is  an  afifected  humility,  we  think,  as  dangerous 
as  pride,  \  We  may  rate  our  faculties  too  meanly,  ag 
well  as  tM  boastingly.     The  worst  error  in  religion, 
after  all,  is  that  of  the  skeptic,  who  records  triumphantly  , 
the  weaknesses  and  wanderings  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  maintains,  lliat  no  trust  is  due  to  the  decisions  of 
this  erring  reason.     We  by  no  means  conceive,  that  * 
man's  greatest  danger  springs  from  pride  of  understand*    I 
^g,  though  we  think  as  badly  of  iJiis  vice  as  other  Chris-    ' 

:ns.     The  history  of  tlje  church  proves,  that  m^n  may 
tni5t  their  faculties  too  little  as  well  as  too  much,  and 
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liiat  die  liiDidiiy,  which  shrinks  from  luvesugaiionj  has 
injured  the  mind,  and  betrayed  the  interests  of  Cliristi* 
anity,  as  much  as  an  irreverent  boldness  of  thought. 

It  is  mi  important  truth,  which,  we  apprehend,  has 

not  been  sufficienOy  developed,  that  the  uhimate  reli* 

«ance  of  a  human  being  is  and  mnst  be  on  his  owr«  mind* 

(To  contide  in  Goil,  we  must  firt^t  confide  in  llio  faculties 
by  which  He  is  apprehended,  and  by  wliich  tlie  proofs 
'^of  bis  existence  are  weighed.  A  trust  in  our  ability  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  is  implied  in 
every  act  of  beUef  j  for  lo  question  tliis  ability  would  of 
Decesshy  unsettle  all  belief.     We  cannot  take  a  step  in 


reasoning  or  action  wiiltout  a  secret  reliance  on  our  own 


minds.      Religion   in  particular  implies,   that   we  have 
understandings  endowed  and  quahfied  for  iJie  highest'^    . 
employments  of  intellect.  \   In  affirming  the  existences^ 
and  perfections  of  God,  we  suppose  and  aOirm  the  ex-  4" J 

(istence  in  ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond  to  ^ 
tliese  sublime  objects,  and  which  are  fitted  10  discern 
^^  ilhem\  Religion  is  a  conviction  and  an  act  of  the  bu- 
^■f  man  soul,  so  that,  in  denying  confidence  to  the  one,  we 
^^  subvert  the  trut!i  and  clahns  of  tlie  other.  Nothing  is 
^_  gained  to  piety  by  degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the 
^■k  1  competency  of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge  of  God 
F  all  piety  has  its  foundation.  Our  proneness  to  err  in- 
^_  structs  us  indeed  to  use  our  powers  with  great  caution, 
^M  but  not  to  contemn  and  neglect  them.  The  occasional 
^^  abuse  of  our  facuhies,  be  it  ever  so  enormous,  does  not 
^y  prove  them  mifit  for  tlieir  highest  end,  which  is,  to  form 
p^  clear  and  consistent  views  of  God.  Because  our  eyes 
sometimes  fail  or  deceive  us,  w^ould  a  wise  man  pluck 
ihem  out,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and  choose  to 
walk  and  work  in  the  dark }  or,  because  they  cannot 
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disiingulsh  distant  objects,  can  they  discern  nothing  clear- 
ly in  their  proper  sphere,  and  is  sight  to  be  proiiounced 
a  fallacious  guide  ?  Men  who,  to  support  a  creed,  would 
shake  our  trust  in  the  cakn,  deliberate^  and  distinct  de* 
cisioiis  of  our  rational  and  moral  powers,  endanger  re- 
ligion more  than  its  open  foes,  and  forge  tlie  deadliest 
weapon  for  the  infideh 

It  is  true  lliat  God  is  an  inBniie  being,  and  also  true^^ 
that  his  powers  and  perfections,  his  purposes  and  oper 
alions,  his  ends  and  means,  being  unlimited,  are  incam- 
prehtfiiible.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  be  wholly  tw 
ktn  in  or  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  In  the  strong 
and  figm-aiive  language  of  Scripture,  we  ''  know  noth- 
ing "  of  Gad's  ways  ;  that  is,  we  know  very  few  of 
them.  But  diis  is  just  as  true  of  the  most  advanced 
archangel  as  of  man*  In  comparison  with  the  vastnes^ 
of  God's  system,  the  range  of  the  highest  created  in- 
tellect is  narrow  ;  and,  in  this  particular,  man^s  lot  does 
not  differ  from  tJiat  of  his  elder  brethren  in  heaven. 
We  are  both  con6ned  in*our  observation  and  experience 
to  a  little  spot  in  the  creation.  But  are  an  angeFs  fac-. 
ulties  worthy  of  no  trust,  or  is  his  knowledge  uncertain, 
because  he  learns  and  reasons  from  a  small  pan  of 
God's  works  ?  or  are  his  judgments  respecting  the  Cre- 
ator to  be  charged  with  presumption,  because  his  views 
do  not  spread  through  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  universe  ? 
We  grant  that  our  understandings  cannot  stretch  beyond  i 
a  very  narrow  sphere.  |  Bui  still  the  lessons,  which  we 
learn  within  this  sphere,  are  just  as  sure,  as  if  it  were 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Because  much  is  unexplored,  wey 
are  not  to  suspect  what  we  have  actually  discovered. 
Knowledge  is  not  the  less  real,  because  confined.  The 
man^  who  has  never  set  foot  beyond  his  native  villagi 
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knows  its  srenery  and  inbabiiants  as  utidoubuiigly,  as  if 
he  had  travelled  to  tlie  poles.  We  indeed  see  very  Ut- 
ile ;  but  diat  litlle  is  as  true,  as  if  every  thing  else  vvcio 
seen  ;  mid  our  future  discoveries  must  agree  with  and 
support  it.  Should  the  whole  order  and  purposa^  of 
tlie  universe  be  opened  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
would  be  discbsedj  which  would  in  any  degree  shake 
our  persuasion,  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  rational 
and  moral  beings,  who  are  authorized  to  expect  from 
ihcir  Creator  the  most  benevolent  and  equitable  gov- 
ernment.  No  extent  of  observation  can  unsettle  those 
frimary  and  fundamental  principles  of  moral  truth,  \\hich 
we  derive  from  our  highest  faculties  operating  in  the  re- 
lations in  which  God  has  fixed  us.  In  every  region  and 
period  of  the  universe,  it  will  be  as  true' as  it  is  now  on 
*ihe  earth,  iltai  knowledge  and  power  are  the  measm-es 
,  of  responsibility,  and  that  natural  incapociiy  absolves 
Ni^ni  guilt.  These  and  other  moral  verities,  which  are 
among  our  clearest  perceptions,  would,  if  possible,  be 
sirengtliened,  in  proportion  as  our  powders  should  be  en- 
•  larged  ;  because  harmony  and  consistency  are  the  chai*- 
nciers  of  Gotrs  administration,  and  all  onr  researches 
11 1 10  the  universe  only  serve  to  manifest  its  unity,  and  to 
show  a  wider  operation  of  the  laws  which  we  witness 
a  fid  experience  on  earth. 

We  grant  I  hat  God  is  intomprehensibh^  in  tlie  sense 
uheady  given.  But  he  is  not  therefore  nninteUigibh  , 
8  and  thi?  distinction  we  conceive  to  be  important/  We 
\  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  whole  nature  and  properties 
of  God,  but  still  we  can  form  some  char  ideas  of  him, 
imd  can  reason  from  these  ideas  as  justly  as  from  any 
'other.  The  truth  is,  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  com- 
prehend any  being  whatever^  not  ilie  simplest  plant  or 
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tntmal*     All  have  hidden  properties.     Our  knowlede;6 
^of  all   is   liniiled.     But  have   we   therefore  no  disiloci 
kideas  of  llie  objects  around  us,  aad  Is  all  our  reasoning 
rabout  diem  unworthy  of  trust  ?     Because  God  is  inB« 
nite,  his  name  h  nut  iherefore  a  mere  sound.     It  is  a 
representative  of  some  distinct  conceptions  of  our  Cre- 
ator; and  these  concepiions  are  as  sure,  and  important, 
snd  as   proper  maierials   for  the   reasoning   faculty,   as  I 
they  would  be  if  our  views  were  indefinitely  enlarged*   ■ 
We  cannot  indeed  trace  God's  goodness  and  rectitude-* 
through  the  whole  field  of  his  operations  j  but  we  know 
llie   essential  nature   of  these  attributes,  and    therefore 
can  often  judge  what  accords  widi  and  opposes  tliem. 
God^s  goodness,  because  infinite,  does  not  cease  to  be  fl 
goodness,  or  esseniially  differ  from  the  same  attribute 
in  man :  nor  does  justice  change  its  nature,  so  that  it 
catuiot  bo  understood,   because  it  is  seated  in  an   un-  I 
bounded  juind.     There  Imve  indeed  been  philosophers, 
*^  falsely  so  called,"  wlio  have  argued  from  tlie  unlimited 
nature  of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him  justice  I 
and  other  moral  attributes,   in   any  ]>roper  or  definite 
sense  of  those  words  ;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  thaf 
all    religion  or  worship,  warning  an  inteihgible  object,  I 
must  be  a  misplaced,  wasted  offering.     This   doctrine 
from  the  infidel  w^e  reject  with  abhorrence  ;  but  some- 
thing, no!  very  difl'erenl,  too  often  reaches  lis  from  the 
mistaken  Christian,  who,  to  save  his  creed,  shrouds  the  J 
Creator  in  utter  darkness.     In  opposition  to  both,   we  I 
maintain  that  God's  ailribuies  are  intelligible,  and  thai  ^ 
we  can  conceive  as  truly  of  his  goodness  and  justice,  asi 
of  these  qualities  in  men,'     In  fact,  the^e  qualities  are 
«s»entially  the  same  in  God  and  man,  tliough  differing' 
in  degree,  inipurity,  and  in  extent  of  operation.     We 
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know  not  and  we  cannot  cooceive  of  any  other  justicf* 
or  goodness,  Uian  we  learn  from  our  own  nature  ;  and 

l^/if  God  have  not  these,  he  is  altogether  unknown  to  us 
as  a  moral  being  ;  he  offers  nothing  for  esleera  and  love 

Iv^  rest  upon  ;  tlie  objection  of  tlie  infidel  is  just,  dial 
worship  is  wasted  ;  "  We  worship  we  know  not  w]iat.' 
It  is  asked,  On  what  authority  do  we  ascribe  to  God 
goodness  and  reclitudej  in  the  sense  in  winch  iliese  at- 
tributes  belong  to  men,  or  how  can  we  judge  of  tha^^fl 
nature  of  attributes  in  die  mind  of  the  Creator  ?  W«^H 
answer  by  asking,  How  is  it  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  a  fellow-creature  ?  The  last  is  as  in- 
visible, as  removed  from  immediate  inspection,  as  the 
first.  Still  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  a  neighbour ;  and  how  do  we  gain  our 
knowledge  ?  We  answer,  by  witnessing  the  effects »  op- 
erations, and  expressions  of  these  attributes.  It  is  a 
law  of  our  nature  to  argue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
from  the  action  to  the  agent,  from  the  ends  proposed 
and  from  the  means  of  pursuing  tliem,  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  being  in  whom  we  observe  tliera. 
•By  these  processes,  we  learn  tlie  invisible  mind  and 
character  of  man ;  and  by  the  same  we  ascend  to  the 
mind  of  God,  whose  works^  effects,  operations,  and 
ends  are  as  expressive  and  significant  of  justice  and 
goodness,  as  the  best  and  most  decisive  actions  of  men. 
1  If  this  reasoning  be  sound  (and  all  religion  rests  upon 
it,)  then  God's  justice  and  goodness  ai-e  intelligible  at- 
tributes, agreeing  essentially  with  the  same  qualities  in 
I  ourselves.  Their  operation  indeed  is  infinitely  wider, 
and  tliey  are  employed  in  accomplishing  not  only  imme- 
diate  but  remote  and  unknown  ends.  Of  consequence, 
f  we  must  expect  that  many  parts  of  the  divine  adminis- 
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^m  ItAUon  will  be  obscure^  that  is,  will  not  produce  tmnie- 
^m  diatt  good,  aiid  an  immediaie  distinction  Letiveeo  virtue 
H  and  vice.  But  still  the  unbounded  operaiiou  of  tlicse 
attributes  does  not  change  tlieir  nature.  They  arc  still 
the  same,  as  if  they  acted  in  the  narrowest  sphere.  We 
can  still  determine  in  many  cases  what  does  not  accord 
with  thcni*  We  are  particularly  sure  that  those  essen- 
tial principles  of  justicCj  wliich  enter  into  and  even  form 
our  conception  of  this  attribute,  must  pervade  every 
province  and  every  period  of  the  administration  of  a 
just  being,  and  that  to  suppose  tlie  Creator  in  any  in- 
stance to  forsake  them,  is  to  charge  him  directly  with  un- 
righteousness, however  loudly  the  lips  may  compliment 
his  equity. 

''  But  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man,"  it  is  continually  i 
said,  *'  to  sit  in  judgnient  on  God  ?"  We  answer,  tliat 
to  *•  sit  in  judgment  on  God  "  is  an  ambiguous  and  of- 
fensive phrase,  conveying  to  common  minds  tlie  ideas  of 
irreverence,  boldness,  familiarity.  The  question  would 
be  belter  staled  thus  ; — Is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man 
to  judge  concerning  God,  and  concerning  what  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  his  attributes  ?  We  answer  confident- 
ly, No  ;  for  in  many  cases  we  are  competent  and  even 
bound  to  judge.  And  we  plead  first  in  our  defence  the 
Scriptures.  How  continually  does  God  in  his  word 
appeal  to  the  understanding  and  moral  judgment  of  man. 
"  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah,  judge, 
I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not 
done  in  it."  We  observe,  in  the  next  place,  tliat  all 
religion  supposes  and  is  built  on  judgments  passed  ' 
on  God  and  on  his  operations.  Is  it  not,  for  ex; 
our  duty   and  a  leading  part  of  piety  to  praise 
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And  what  is  praising  a  being,  but  to  adjudge  and  ascribo 
10  him  just  and  generous  deeds  and  motives  ?  And  of 
what  value  is  praise,  except  from  those,  who  are  cnpa- 
ble  of  disunguishing  between  actions  which  exalt  aiid 
actions  which  degrade  the  character  ?  Is  it  presump- 
tioQ  to  call  God  txcelknl  ?  And  what  is  tins,  but  to 
refer  his  character  to  a  staDdard  of  excellence,  lo  try  it 
by  the  established  principles  of  rectitude,  and  to  pro- 
nounce its  conformity  to  them  ;  that  is,  to  judge  of  God 
and  his  operations  ? 

We  are  presumptuous,  we  are  told,  hi  judging  of  our 
Creator,  But  he  himself  has  made  this  our  duty,  in 
gilding  us  a  moral  faculty ;  and  lo  decline  it,  is  to  vi<5late 
the  primary  law  of  our  nature.  Conscience,  die  sense 
of  right,  the  power  of  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  the 
power  of  discerning  between  justice  and  injustice,  ex- 
cellence and  baseness,  is  the  highest  faculty  given  us 
by  God,  the  whole  foundation  of  cur  responsibility,  and 
our  sole  capacity  for  religion.  Now  we  are  forbidden 
by  tliis  faculty  to  love  a  being,  who  wants,  or  who  fails 
to  discover,  moral  excellence.  God,  in  giving  us  con- 
science, has  implanted  a  principle  within  us,  which  for- 
[bids  us  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  mere  power,  or  to 
offer  praise  where  we  do  not  discover  wortE^;~a^ princi- 
ple, which  challenges  our  supreme  homage  for  supreme 
goodness,  and  which  absolves  us  from  guilt,  when  we 
abhor  a  severe  and  unjust  administration*  Our  Crea- 
tor has  consequently  wav^ed  his  own  claims  on  our  ven- 
eration and  obedience,  any  farther  tlian  he  discovers 
himself  to  us  in  characters  of  benevolence,  equity,  and 
righteousness.  He  rests  his  authority  on  the  perfect 
coincidence  of  his  will  and  government  with  those  great 
and  fundamental  principles  of  morality  written  on  o«i 
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souls.  He  desires  no  worship,  but  ihut  wliJch  spriL,j9 
from  Uie  exercise  of  out  moral  facdties  upon  hib  char- 
acter, from  our  discernment  and  persuasion  of  bis  recti- 
tude and  goodness.  He  asks,  he  accepts,  no  love  nr 
admiration  but  from  those,  uho  can  understand  die  na- 
ture and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence. 

There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts,  which  show 
diat  there  is  no  presumption  in  judging  of  God,  and 
of  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  attributes*  The 
first  fact  is,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  devout  men 
have  often  employed  themselves  in  proving  ibe  existenve 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  have  been  honored  for  this 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Now  we  ask,  whit  is 
meant  by  the  proofs  of  a  divine  perfection  ?  They  are 
certain  acts,  operations,  and  methods  of  government, 
which  are  proper  and  natural  effects,  signs,  and  expres-  j 
sions  of  this  perfection,  and  from  which,  according  tp 
the  establislied  principles  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  infer- 
red. To  prove  the  divine  attributes  is  to  collect  and  1 
arrange  those  works  and  ways  of  the  Creator,  which 
«ccord  with  these  attributes,  correspond  to  them,  flow 
from  thetn,  and  express  them.  Of  consequence,  to^ 
prove  them  requires  and  implies  the  power  of  judging  m 
of  what  agrees  with  them^  of  discerning  their  proper 
marks  and  expressions.  AH  our  treatises  on  natural 
theology  rest  on  this  power.  Every  aipiment  in  sup- 
ort  of  a  divine  perfection  is  an  exercise  of  it»  To 
leny  it,  is  to  overthrow  all  religion. 

Now  If  such  are  the  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and 

ustice,  and  if  we  are  capable  of  discerning  them,  then 

re  are  not  necessarily  presumptuous,  when  we  say  of 

ticular  measures  ascribed  to  him,  that  they  are  incon- 

«iislent  with  his  attributes,  nnd  cannot  belong  to  hit; 
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U'here  is  plainly  no  more  presumplion  i»  affirming  of 
cerlab  principles  of  administration,  tliat  ihey  oppose 
God's  eqyity  and  would  prove  him  unrighteous,  than  to 
flflirm  of  others  J  that  they  prove  him  upright  and  good 
1  here  are  signs  and  evidences  of  injustice  as  unequivo- 
cal as  those  of  justice  ;  and  our  faculties  are  as  adequate 
/fo  the  perception  of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If  they 
*miist  not  be  trusted  in  deciding  what  would  prove  God 
unjust,  tliey  are  unworthy  of  confidence  when  iliey  gath- 
er evidences  of  his  rectitude  ;  and  of  course,  the  whole 
structure  of  religion  must  fall. 

It  is  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  the  Calvinist,  that  it  renders  the  proof  of 
the  divine  attributes  impossible.  Wlien  we  object  to 
his  representations  of  the  divine  government,  tlmt  diey 
shock  our  clearest  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  be 
replies,  that  still  iJiey  may  be  true,  because  we  know 
very  little  of  God,  and  what  seems  unjust  to  man,  may 
be  in  the  Creator  the  perfection  of  rectitude*  Now 
I  lilts  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  tlie  strongest  marks 
and  expressions  of  injustice  do  not  prove  God  unjust, 
tlien  the  strongest  marks  of  the  opposite  character  do 
not  prove  him  righteous.  If  the  first  do  not  deserve 
confidence,  because  of  our  narrow  views  of  God,  nei- 
ther do  the  last.  If,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the 
first  may  be  found  consistent  with  perfect  rectitude^ 
so,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the  last  may  be  found 
consistent  with  infinite  maligniiy  and  oppression.  This 
reasoning  of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an  ocean  of 
awful  uncertainty.  Admit  it,  and  we  have  no  proofs 
of  God's  goodness  and  equity  to  rely  upon.  Wliaf  we 
rail  proofs,  may  he  mere  appearances,  which  a  wider 
knowledge  of  God  may  reverse.     The  future  may  show 
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IS,  ihai  the  very  !aws  and  works  of  the  Creator,  from 
which  we  now  infer  his  kindness^  are  consistent  with 
the  most  determined  purpose  to  spread  infinite  misery 
and  guih,  and  were  intended|  by  raiding  hope,  to  add 
the  agony  of  disappointment  to  our  other  woes.  Why 
may  not  these  anticipations,  horrible  as  tliey  are,  be 
verified  by  the  unfolding  of  God's  system,  if  our  rea- 
sonings about  his  attributes  are  rendered  so  very  un- 
certain,  as  Calvinism  teaches,  by  tlie  infinity  of  his 
nature  ? 

We  have  mentioned  one  fact  to  show  that  it  is  not 
presumptuous  lo  judge  of  God,  and  of  what  accords 
with  and  opposes  his  attributes  ;  namely,  Che  fact  that 
his  attributes  are  thought  susceptible  of  proof,  Anotlior 
fact,  very  decisive  on  this  point,  is,  tliat  Christians  ot 
all  classe£  have  concurred  in  resting  the  truth  of  Cliris- 
lianity  in  a  great  degree  on  its  internal  evidence,  that  t| 
b,  on  its  accordance  willi  the  perfections  of  God.  How 
common  is  it  to  hear  from  religious  teachers,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  worthy  of  a  good  and  righteous  being,  that  it 
bears  the  marks  of  a  divine  original.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  its  internal  proofs,  on  the  coincidence 
of  Its  purposes  and  spirit  with  our  highest  conceptions 
of  God.  How  common  too  is  it,  lo  say  of  other 
religions,  iliai  ^hey  are  at  war  with  the  divine  nature, 
with  God^s  rectitude  and  goodness,  and  that  we  want  no 
other  proofs  of  tlieir  falsehood.  And  what  does  all  this 
reasoning  imply  ?  Clearly  this,  that  we  are  capable  of 
determining,  in  many  cases,  what  is  worthy  and  what  h 
unwortliy  of  God,  what  accords  with  and  wliat  opposes 
bis  moral  attributes.  Deny  us  this  capacity,  and  it 
would  be  no  presumption  against  a  professed  revelation, 
that  it  ascribed  to  tJie  Supreme  Being  the  most  detest- 
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ible  praciices.  It  might  siill  be  said  in  support  of  such 
m  system,  ihat  it  is  arrogant  in  man  to  determine  \vhat 
kind  of  revelation  suits  the  character  of  the  Crcafor. 
Christianity  then  leans,  al  least  in  part,  and  some  think 
chiefly,  on  internal  evidence >  or  on  its  agreeableness  to 
God's  moral  attributes ;  and  is  it  probable,  that  this 
rehgion,  having  this  foundation,  contains  representations 
of  God's  government  which  shock  our  ideas  of  recti- 
tude, and  that  it  silences  our  objections  by  telling  us, 
that  we  are  no  judges  of  what  suils  or  opposes  his  in- 
finite nature  ? 

We  will  name  one  more  fact  to  show,  that  it  is  not 
.  presumptuous  to  form  these  judgments  of  the  Creator, 
\A11  Christians  are  accustomed  to  reason  from  God's 
attributes,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  doctrines.  In 
their  cfsntroversies  wilI)  one  another,  they  spare  nltN.j 
pains  to  show,  that  their  particular  views  accord  best 
with  the  divine  perfections,  and  every  sect  labors  to 
throw  on  its  adversaries  the  odium  of  maintaining  what 
is  unworthy  of  God.  Tlieological  writings  are  filled 
with  such  argiunents  ;  and  yet  wc,  it  seems,  are  guilty 
of  awful  presumption,  when  we  deny  of  God  principles 
of  administration,  against  which  every  pure  and  good 
sentiment  in  our  breasts  rises  in  abhorrence* 

We  shall  conchide  this  discussion  with  an  imporll 
oquiry*  If  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  consistent 
with  those  operations  and  modes  of  government,  which 
Calvinism  ascribes  to  him,  of  what  use  is  our  belief  in 
tljese  perfections  ?  What  expectations  can  we  fomid 
apon  them  ?  If  it  consist  with  divine  rectitiide  to  con-  ■ 
sign  to  everlasting  misery,  beings  who  have  coine  guilty 
and  impotent  from  his  hand,  we  beg  to  know  what  in- 
terest we  have  in  this  rectitude,  what  pledge  of  good 


il  contains,  or  what  evil  can  be  imagined  wblcli  may 
nol  be  its  natural  result  ?  If  justicu  and  goodness,  whuu 
stretched  to  infinity,  take  such  strange  forras  and  appear 
in  such  unexpected  and  apparently  inconsistent  opera- 
lions,  how  are  we  sure,  that  ihey  will  nol  give  up  the 
best  n>en  to  ruin,  and  leave  ilie  universe  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  ?  Such  results  indeed  seem  mcornpatible 
with  these  aiiribnies,  but  not  more  so  than  the  acts  at- 
tributed to  God  by  Calvinism.  Is  it  said,  that  the  divine 
faithfulness  ts]>ledgeduUhe  Scriptures  to  a  happier  issue 
of  tilings  ?  But  why  should  not  divine  faithfubess  tran- 
$cend  our  poor  understandings  as  much  as  divine  good- 
ness and  justice,  and  why  may  not  God,  consistently 
with  this  attribute,  crush  every  hope  which  his  word  Ims 
I  raised  ?  Thus  all  the  divine  perfections  are  lost  to  U9  ^ 
as  grounds  of  encouragement  and  consolation,  if  w^e  main- 
tain, thai  their  infinity  places  them  beyond  our  judg- 
^jDgiU^-and  that  wo  must  expect  from  iliem  measures  and 
operations  entirely  opposed  lo  what  seems  to  us  most 
accordant  with  tlieir  nature. 

We  liave  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  testlmonj  I 
of  our  rational  and  moral  faculties  against  Calvinism  ti  I 
worthy  of  trust.  — We  know  dial  this  reasoning  will  be  ] 
met  by  the  question.  What  then  becomes  of  Clu-istlan*  ', 
iljr  ?  for  this  religion  plainly  leaches  the  doctrines  you 
have  coodemned.     Our  answer  is  ready.     Chrisrianity 
contains  no  such  doctrines. ,  Christianity,  reason,  and  con- 
science are  perfectly  harraonious  on  the  subject  under 
discussionJ  Our  religion,  fairly  construed,  gives  no  coun-, 
lenance  to  that  system,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
distinctioD  of  Evangelical*     We  cannot,  however,  enter 
this  field  at  present.     We  will  only  say,  that  the  general 
spirit  of  Christianity  affords  a  very  strong  presumption. 
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ihai  its  records  teach  no  such  doctrines  as  we  ha^e^p- 
ijosed.  This  spirit  is  love,  chanty,  benevolence. ff  Chris* 
uanity,  we  all  agree,  is  designed  to  manifest  God  as  per- 
fect benevolence,  and  to  bring  men  to  love  and  imitate 
himl  Now  is  it  probable,  that  a  religion,  having  this  ob- 
ject, gives  views  of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  which  our 
nnoral  convictions  and  benevolent  sentiments  shriak  with 
horror,  and  whrch,  if  made  our  pattern,  would  convert 
1  us  into  monsters  1  ft  is  plain,  that,  were  a  human  parent 
I  to  form  himself  on  the  universal  Fatlier,  as  described 
by  Calvinism,  that  is,  were  he  to  bring  his  children  into 
I  life  totally  depraved,  and  then  to  pursue  them  widi  end- 
I  less  punishment,  we  should  charge  him  with  a  cruelty 
not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  or,  were  a  sov- 
ereign to  incapacitate  his  subjects  in  any  way  whatever 
for  obeying  his  laws,  and  then  to  torture  them  in  dun- 
geons of  perpetuaJ  woe,  wo  should  say,  that  history  re- 
cords no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  probable,  diat  a 
religion,  which  aims  to  attract  and  assimilate  us  to  God, 
considered  as  love,  should  hold  him  up  to  us  in  these 
heart-withering  characters  ?  ^  Wc  may  confidently  ex- 
pect to  find  in  such  a  system  the  brightest  views  of  the 
divine  nature  ;  and  the  same  objections  lie  against  in- 
terpretations of  lis  records,  which  savour  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  as  he  against  the  literi*!  sense  of  passages 
which  ascribe  to  God  bodily  wants  and  organs/  Let 
the  Scriptures  be  read  with  a  recollection  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  with  that  modification  of  particular 
Jtexts  by  this  general  spirit,  which  a  just  criticism  re^ 
r|uires,  and  Calvinism  would  no  more  enter  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  than  Popery,  we  had  almost  said,  llian 
Heathenism* 

In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  w^ill  be  seen,  we  hope 
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Bt  we  have  aimed  to  expose  doctrines,  not  to  condemn 
their  professors.  It  is  true,  iliai  men  are  apt  to  lliink 
ttiemselves  assailed^  when  their  system  only  is  called 
to  accoimi.  But  we  have  no  foe  but  error.  We  are 
less  and  less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety  of  others  by 
peculiarities  of  faith.  Men's  characters  are  determined, 
not  hy  the  opinions  which  ihey  profess,  but  by  tliose  on 
wliicb  their  thoughts  hahitiiaJly  fasten,  which  recur  to 
them  most  forcibly,  and  which  color  their  ordinary  views 
of  God  and  duty.  The  creed  of  habit,  iujitalion,  or 
fear,  may  be  defended  stoutly,  and  yet  have  litile  prac« 
tical  influence.  The  niindj  when  compelled  by  educa- 
lion  or  other  cu^cumstances  to  receive  irrational  doc* 
trines,  has  yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on 
its  surface,  of  excluding  lliem  from  its  depths,  of  refus- 
ing to  incorporate  them  with  its  own  being ;  and,  when 
burdened  with  a  mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often 
discovers  a  sagacity,  which  reminds  us  of  the  instinc 
of  inferior  animals,  in  selecting  the  healthful  and  nutri- 
tious portions,  and  in  making  them  its  daily  food*  Ac- 
cordingly the  real  faith  often  corresponds  little  with  that 
which  IS  professed.  It  often  happens,  that,  through  the 
progress  of  the  mind  in  light  and  virtue,  opinions,  once 
central^  are  gradually  thrown  outward,  lose  their  vitality, 
and  cease  to  be  principles  of  action,  whilst  through  habit 
they  are  defended  as  articles  of  faith.  The  words  of 
the  creed  survive,  but  its  advocates  sympathize  with  if 
little  more  than  its  foes.  These  remarks  are  particular* 
ly  applicable  to  the  present  subject.  '\  A  large  number, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  those,  who  surname  themselves 
with  the  name  of  Calvin,  have  little  more  title  to  it  tlian 
ourselves.  They  keep  the  name,  and  drop  the  princi- 
ples which  it  signifies.     They  adhere  to  the  system  as 
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n  whole,  duL  sbrink  froiu  dl  lis  parts  aiid  dlsUugnlshii^ 
points.  This  silent  but  real  defeclton  from  Culviiiistll 
i\h  spreading  more  and  luoro  widely.  The  griiu  feuturef 
uof  ibis  system  are  softeDiDg,  and  its  stern  spirit  yielding 
fto  coQcilialion  and  charily.  We  beg  our  readers  10 
consult  for  themselves  the  two  Catechisms  and  the  Con^ 
fession  of  tlie  Westininster  Assembly,  and  to  comparf 
these  standards  of  Calvinism,  with  what  now  bears  iuj 
name.  Tliey  will  rejoice,  we  doubt  oot,  in  the  mumphi 
of  truth.  With  these  views,  we  have  no  disposition  IQ, 
disparage  tlie  professors  of  llie  system  which  we  coti# 
demn,  although  we  believe  thai  its  InHiience  is  yet  s0 
extensive  and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us  to  oppose  it. 

Calvinismi  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving  place  to  betf 
ler  views.      It  has  passed  its  mer'tdiai],  and  is  sinking), 
to  rise  no  more.     It  has  to  contend  widi  foco  more  Ibr- 
\  inidable  than  theologians,  with  foes,  from  whom  il  vmw^ 
not  shield   itself  in  mystery  and  melapliyslcal  syhuUies, 
(  we  mean   witli   tlje   progress   of  the  hmiiau  mind,  and 
I  with  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.     Socieljf 
1 15    going  forward   in   intelligence   and   charity,  and  of 
/course  is  leaving  die  tlieolog)^  of  die  sixteenth  century 
r behind  it.     We  hail  this  revolution  of  opinioD  as  a  mos^ 
auspicious  event  to  the  Christian  cause.     We  hear  muclf 
at  present  of  efforts  to  spreati  tlse  Gospel.     But  Chris- 
tianity is  gaining  more  by  I  be  removal  of  degrading  er- 
rors, tlian  it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  who  shoultl 
carry  w^ith  them  a  corrujited  forii)  of  the  rehgioni    We 
i  ihink  the  decline  of  Calvinism  one  of  the  most  encour- 
]  aging  facts  in  our  passing  histoiy  ;  for  this  system,  by 
outraging  conscience   and  reason,  lends  to  array  lliesa 
high  faculties  against  revelation.     Its  errors  are  pee 
liarly  mournful,  because  they  relate  lo  the  character 
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God.  1 1  darkens  and  stains  his  pure  nature  ;  spoils  his  i 
character  of  its  sacredness,  lovetinesis,  glory  ;  and  tJius 
quenches  die  central  light  of  the  universe,  makes  exis- ! 
lence  a  curse,  and  the  extinction  of  ii  a  consumniatioii 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  now  speak  of  the  peculiar-j 
ilUi  of  this  system,  and  of  tlieir  natural  influence,  when 
not  counteracted,  as  they  always  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree^  by  better  views,  derived  from  the  spirit  and 
plain  lessons  of  Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  ouf  subject,  that 
we  have  neglected  to  make  the  usual  extracts  from  tha 
book  which  we  proposed  to  review.  We  earnestly  wish, 
that  a  work,  answering  to  the  title  of  tliis,  which  should 
give  us  "a  general  view  of  Christian  doctrines,"  might 
be  undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand.  Next  to  a  good 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  the  best 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  Christian  truth. 
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REMARKS 


NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


RsTtKw  of  A  BiicoorBe  concetmng  the  iHrhvmwcm  or  Akbiiica 
Off  THc  Mtf«D ;  being  the  Annua)  Oration  delitered  before  the 
American  Philo&opbical  Society,  at  the  University  in  Fbikdel> 
phk,  October  18,  1823.     By  C.  J.  IngersoU. 

Wb  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this  article,  as  min- 
bters  are  someumes  said  to  use  their  texts.  We  shall 
tnak«  it  a  point  to  start  from,  not  the  subject  of  our 
remarks.  Our  purpose  is  to  treat  of  ilie  importance 
and  means  of  a  National  Literature*  The  topic  seems 
to  us  a  great  one,  and  to  have  Intimate  connexions  with 
morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  with  all  our  public  inter- 
ests. Our  views  will  be  given  with  great  freedom,  and, 
if  ibey  serve  no  other  purpose  than  lo  recommend  the 
subject  to  more  general  attention,  one  of  our  principal 
objects  will  be  accomplished. 

We   begin  with   stating  wliat  we   mean  by  national'] 
Ttterature,      We  mean  the  expression  of  a  nation's  mind  j 
in  writing.     We  mean  the  production  among  tt  people 
of  important  works  in  philosophy,  and   in  the  depart-   ] 
ments  of  imagination  and  taste.     We  mean  the  contri-  / 
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bulions  of  new  trullis  lo  the  slock  of  humim  knowleclge- 
We  mean  the  iliougliis  of  profound  and  original  mijids, 
elaborated  by  die  toil  of  composilion,  and  fixed  and 
made  immorial  in  books.  We  mean  the  oiaiiifestation 
of  a  nation's  intellect  in  ihe  only  forms  by  wbich  it  can 
muluply  itself  at  home,  and  send  itself  abroad-  We 
mean  that  a  nation  shall  take  a  place,  by  its  audiors, 
among  die  lights  of  ihe  world.  It  will  be  seen,  diat 
we  include  under  literature  all  the  writings  of  superior 
minds,  be  die  subjects  what  they  may*  We  are  aware 
that  ihe  term 
relate  to  human 
generally  extended  to  physical  science  ;  that  mind,  noi 
matter,  is  regarded  as  its  main  subject  and  sphere.  Bui 
llie  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  are  too  intimately  con- 
nected to  admit  of  exact  partition.  All  the  objects  of 
human  thought  flow  into  one  another.  Moral  and  phys- 
ical truths  have  many  bonds  and  analogies,  and,  whilst 
the  former  aie  the  chosen  and  noblest  tliemes  of  litera- 
ture, we  are  not  anxious  to  divorce  them  from  tlie  latter^ 
or  to  shut  them  up  in  a  separate  department.  The  ex- 
pression of  superior  mind  in  writing,  we  regard,  then, 
ds  a  nation ^s  literature.  We  regard  its  gifted  men, 
whether  devoted  to   the   exact  sciences,  to  mental  and 


1  is  often   confined  to  compositions  which  i 
;ian  nature,  and  human  hfe  ;  dial  it  is  not 
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ethical  pliilosopliy,  to  history  and  legislation,  or  to  fic-  - 
tion  and  poetry^  as  forming  a  nobla  Inleliectual  brother*  I 
hood,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  alJ  to  joir 
Uieir  labors  for  the  public  good,  thut  we  offer  the  pres-  ■ 
en t  plea  io  behalf  of  a  national  literature,  \ 

To  show  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  llie  sub- 
ject, we  begin  with  some  remarks  on  what  we  deem  the 
distincuon  which  a  nadoo  should  most  earnestly  covet. 
We  believe^  tliat  more  distinct  apprehensions  on   iJiis 
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point  are  needed,  and  that,  for  want  of  them,  the  work 
of  iraprovement  is  carried  on  with  less  energy,  con- 
sistency, and  wisdom,  than  may  and  should  be  brotight 
lo  bear  upon  it.  The  great  distinction  of  a  country, 
then,  is,  that  it  produces  superior  men.  Its  natural 
advantages  are  not  to  he  disdained.  But  they  are  of 
secondary  importance.  No  mailer  what  races  of  ani- 
raals  a  country  (greeds.  The  great  question  is,  Does  it 
breed  a  noble  race  of  men  ?  No  matter  what  its  soil 
raay  be.  The  great  question  is,  How  far  is  it  prolific 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power  ?  No  matter  how  stern 
its  climaie  is,  if  it  nourish  force  of  thought  and  virtuou 
purpose*  These  are  the  prodtials  by  which  a  count! 
is  to  be  tried,  and  institutions  have  value  only  by  the 
impulse  which  they  give  to  the  mind.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said,  that  the  noblest  men  grow  where  notliing  else 
will  grow.  This  we  do  not  believe,  for  mind  is  not 
the  creatiu-e  of  climate  or  soiL  But  were  it  true,  we 
should  say,  that  it  were  belter  to  live  among  rocks  and 
sands,  than  in  the  most  genial  and  productive  region  on 
tlie  face  of  the  earth. 

As  yet,  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation  on  which 
we  have  insisted,  has  been  scarcely  recognised.  The 
idea  of  forming  a  superior  race  of  men  has  entered  lit- 
tle into  schenjes  of  jxilicy.  Invention  and  effort  imve 
been  expended  on  matter,  much  more  than  on  mind. 
Lofty  piles  have  been  reared  ;  the  earth  has  groaned 
tinder  pyramids  and  palaces.  The  thought  of  building 
up  a  nobler  order  of  intellect  and  character,  has  hardly 
crossed  the  most  adventurous  statesman.  We  beg  tJiat 
we  may  not  be  mi:sapprel}ended.  We  offer  these  re- 
marks to  correct  what  we  deem  a  disproportioned  tt-* 
rention  tn  physical  good,  and  not  at  all  to  ccndemn  the 
21* 


expendiiure  of  ingenoity  and  strength  on  tlie  outward 
world.  There  is  a  harmony  between  aD  our  great  in- 
terests, between  inward  and  oulward  improvements ; 
and^  by  establishing  among  them  a  wise  order,  alJ  will 
he  secured.  We  have  no  desire  to  shut  up  man  In  his 
own  spiritual  nature,  Tlie  mind  was  made  to  act  on 
matter,  and  it  grows  by  expressing  itself  in  material 
forms.  We  behevCj  too,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  shall 
gain  intellectual  and  moral  power,  it  will  exert  itself 
with  increased  energy  and  delight  on  the  outward  crea- 
tion ;  will  pour  itself  ibrth  more  freely  in  useful  and 
ornamental  arts  ;  will  rear  more  magnificent  structures, 
and  will  call  forth  new  beauties  iii  nature.  An  intelli- 
gent  and  resolute  spirit  b  a  community,  perpetuaUy 
extends  its  triumphs  over  matter.  It  can  even  subject 
to  itself  the  most  unpromising  region.  Holland,  diked 
from  the  ocean, — -Venice,  rising  amidst  the  waves, — 
and  New  England,  bleak  and  rock-bound  New  England, 
converted  by  a  few  generations  from  a  wilderness  into 
smiling  fields  and  opulent  cities,  —  point  us  to  the  mind 
as  the  great  source  of  physical  good,  and  leacb  us,  that, 
in  making  the  culture  of  man  our  highest  end,  we  shall 
not  retard,  but  advance,  the  dtkiratTurr  of  titihire* 

The  question  which  we  most  solicitously  ask  about 
this  country  is,  what  race  of  men  h  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce. We  consider  its  liberty  of  value  only  as  far  as 
rt  favirs  the  growth  of  men.  What  is  liberty  ?  The 
removal  of  restraint  from  human  powers.  Its  benefit 
is,  tlxat  it  opens  new  fields;  for  action,  and  a  wider  range 
for  the  mind.  The  only  freedom  worth  possessing,  k 
that  which  gives  etil^gement  to  a  people*s  energy,  in- 
ellect,  and  virtues.J  The  savage  makes  his  boast  of 
freedom.     But  wEat  is  its  worth  ?     Free  as  he  is,  oa 
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les    for  ages   in  the   same   ignorance,  leads  ibe 
same  comfortless  life,  sees  the  same  untamed  wilderness 
spread  around  him*     He  is  indeed  free  from  what  he 
calls  the  yoke  of  civil  institutions.     But  other  and  worse 
ehaiDS  bind  him*     The  very  privation  of  civil  govern-  I 
ment  is  in  effect  a  chain  ;  for,  by  withholding  protec- 
lion  from  property,  it  virtually  shackles  the  arm  of  in-  I 
dustry,  and  forEiHs  exeriion  for  the  melioration  of  his  J 
lot*     Progress^   the  growth   of  power,  is  the  end  and  I 
boon  of  bberly  ;  and,  willioiU  this,  a  people  may  have 
ihe  name,  but  want  the  substance  and  spirit  of  freedom-^ 
We  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging  on  these  vrews, 
because   we   feet   that   our   attachment    to   our   country 
must  be  very  much  proportioned  to  what  we  deem  its 
tendency  to  form  a  generous  race  of  men.     We  pre-/ 
tend  not  to  have  thrown  off  national  feeling  ;  but  wq 
have  some    stronger  feelings.     IWe  love  our  count 
much,  but  mankind  more.      As  men  and  Christians,  od 
first  desire  is  to  see  the  improvement  of  human  nature^^ 
We  desire  to  see  the  soul  of  man  wiser,  firmer,  nobler, 
more  conscious  of  its  imperishable  Ureasures,  more  be- 
neficent and  powerful,  more  alive  to  its  connexion  with 
Goci,  more  able  to  use  pleasure  and  prosperity  aright, 
and  more  victorious  over  poverty,  adversity,  and  pain. 
In  our  survey  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  tlie  great 
question  which  comes  to  us  is   this,   Wljere  and  un- 
der what  institutions  are  raen  most  likely  to  advance  ? 
Where  are  the  soundest  minds  and  the  purest  hearts 
formed  f    What  nation  possesses,  in  its  history,  its  tra- 
ditions, its  government,  its  religion,  its  manners,  its  pur- 
suits, its  relations  to  other  communiiies,  and  especially 
to  its  private  and  public  means  of  education,  the  instru- 
ments and  pledges  of  a  more  resolute  virtue  and  devo 
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tioii  to  truth,  than  we  now  witness  ?  Such  a  nation^ 
be  it  where  it  may,  will  engage  our  warmest  interest. 
We  love  our  country,  but  not  blindly.  In  all  nationd 
we  recognise  one  great  family,  and  our  chief  wish  for 
our  native  taod  is,  that  It  may  take  the  first  rank  among 
the  hghts  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vast  importance  which 
we  attach  to  a  national  literature*     By  this,  as  we  have 
u  said,  we  understand  die  expression  of  a  nation's  mind 
ft  in  writing.      It  is  the  action  of  the  most  gifted  under- 
M  standings  on  the  community.     It  throws  into  circulation 
through  a  wide  sphere  the  most  quickening  and  beauti- 
ful thoughts,  which  have  grown  up  in  men  of  laborious 
1  study  or  creative  genius.     It  is  a  much  higher  work 
than  the  cbmmunicadon  of  a  gifted  intellect  in  discourse.  J 
It  is  the  rnind  giving  to  multitudes  wirom  no  voice  can" 
reach,  its  compressed  and  selected  thoughts,  in  the  most 
lucid  order  and  attractive  forms  which  it  is  capable  of 

I  inventing.  In  other  words,  literature  is  the  concen- 
tradon  of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  itself 
abroad  and  mukiplying  its  energy.  J 

.       Such   being    the    nature   of  hierature,    it   is    plainly' 
^among  the  most  powerful  raelhods  of  exalting  the  char- 
acter of  a  nation,  of  forming  a  better  race  of  men  ;  in  J 
-\t  truth,  we   apprehend  that  it   may   claim   the   first  rank  ■ 
among  the  means  of  improvement.     We  know  nodiing 
V  so  fitted  to  the  advancement  of  society,  as  to  bring  its 
I  higher  minds  to  bear  upon  the  multitude  ;  as  to  estab- 
'^ilish  close  connexions  between  the  more  and  less  gifted 
as  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  light  which  springs  up 
in    meditative,    profound,   and    sublime   undei-standings. 
It   is  the  ordinance  of  C^od,  and  one  of  his  most  he- 
ni*Volent  laws,  thai  the  human  rare  should  he  carried 


by  impulses  which  originate  in  a  few  minds, 
ha[js  in  an  individuaJ ;  and  in  this  way  tlie  most 
interesting  relations  and  dependencies  of  life  are  framed. 
When  a  great  iryth  is  to  be  revealcdj  it  does  not  flash 
It  once  on  ilie  race,  but  dawns  and  brightens  on  a  supe- 
rior uodecdtanding,  from  which  it  is  to  emanate  antTto 
iUujnine  fuluie  ages.  On  ihe  faitlifulness  of  great  minds 
to  this  awful  fund  ion,  the  progress  and  happiness  of 
men  chiefly  depend.  The  most  illustrious  benefactors 
of  ilie  race  have  been  men,  who,  having  risen  to  great 
truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust  for  their  kind, 
and  have  borne  witness  to  tliem  amidst  general  darkness, 
under  scorn  and  persecution,  perhaps  in  the  face  of 
death*  Such  men,  mdeed,  have  not  always  made  con 
iributions  to  literature,  for  their  condition  has  not  allow- 
ed them  to  be  authors ;  but  we  owe  the  transmission, 
perpetuity,  and  immortal  power  of  their  new  and  high 
thoughts,  to  kmdred  spirits,  which  have  concentrated 
and  fixed  them  in  hooks. 

The  quickening  influences  of  literature  need  not  be 
urged  oa  those  who  are  faniiUar  with  the  history  of 
modem  Europe,  and  who  of  course  know  the  spring 
given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  revival  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. Through  iheir  writings,  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
have  exercised  a  soverflgnty  over  these  later  ages,  not ' 
enjoyed  in  tlieir  owa,  <  It  is  more  important  lo  observe, 
that  the  influence  of  irtei-ature  is  perpetually  increasing  ; 
for,  tiu'ough  the  press  and  the  spread  of  education,  its 
fphere  is  indefinitely  enlarged.  Reading,  once  the 
privilege  of  a  few,  is  now  the  occupation  of  multitudes, 
and  is  to  become  one  of  the  chief  gratifications  of  all. . 
Books  penetrate  everywhere,  and  some  of  the  works  of 
genius  find   their  way  to   obscure  dwellings,  which,  a  | 
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Ijtde  while  ago,  seemed  barred  agamst  all  iineliecitia] 
liglit^Writiog  is  now  the  inigbljest  mstrumenl  on  earth. 
Tfii'Ougb  liils,  die  Joind  has  acquired  a  tind  of  otuiiT- 
presence.  To  literature  we  then  look,  as  the  chief 
means  of  forming  a  better  race  "ofhaman  bemga^  _To 
stiperior  minds,  whirli  tuay  act  ihrougTi  Qlis,  we  look 
for  the  impulses,  by  which  iheir  country  is  to  be  carried 
forward*  We  would  teach  them,  dial  diey  are  the  de- 
positaries of  die  highest  power  on  earth,  and  that  on 
theoi  die  best  hopes  of  society  rest. 

We  are  aware  thai  some  may  think,  that  we  are  ex- 
alting in^ellerfiiaL -above  {mnal  and  religious  influence. 
They  may  tell  us  tliat  the  teaching  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth,  not  by  pbiloso]>hers  and  boasters  of  wisdom, 
but  by  die  comjyaratlvely  weak  and  foolish,  is  the  great 
means  of  renovating  Uie  world.  This  truth  we  indeed 
regard  as  *Mhe  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Bui 
let  none  imagine  that  its  chosen  temple  is  an  uucukivat- 
ed  mind,  and  that  it  selects,  as  its  chief  organs,  the  hps 
of  the  unlearned.  Religious  and  moraJ  truth  is  indeed 
appointed  to  carry  forward  mankind ;  but  not  as  con- 
ceived and  expounded  by  narrow  minds,  not  as  dark- 
ened hy  the  ignorant,  not  as  debased  by  the  superstitious, 
not  as  subtilized  by  die  visionary,  not  as  thundered  out 
by  the  intolerant  fanatic,  not  as  turned  into  a  drivelling 
rinit  by  the  hypocrite.  Like  all  other  truths,  it  requires 
for  its  full  reception  and  powerful  communication,  a  free 
und  vigorous  intellect.  Indeed,  its  grandeur  and  infi- 
nite connexions  demand  a  more  earnest  and  various  use 
of  our  faculties  than  any  other  subject.  As  a  single 
ustrotion  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  all 
jral  and  religious  truth  may  be  reduced  to  one  great 
jand   central  thought.   Perfection   of  Mind ;   a   thought 
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wTiicli  comprehends  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  Divine  na  j 
ture,  and  which  reveals  to  us  the  end  and  happiness  of 
our  ovm  existence.  This  perfection  has  as  yet  only 
dawned  on  the  most  gifted  human  beings,  and  the  great 
purpose  of  our  present  and  future  existence  is,  to  en- 
large our  conceptions  of  it  without  end,  and  to  embody 
aod  make  them  manifest  Id  cliaracter  and  life.  And  Is 
this  sublime  thought  to  grow  wiliiin  us,  to  refine  itself 
from  error  and  impure  mixture,  to  receive  perpetual  ac- 
cessions of  brightness  from  the  study  of  Ood,  man,  and 
nature,  and  especially  to  be  communicated  powerfully  la 
others,  without  the  vigorous  exertion  of  our  intellectua. 
nature  ?  Religion  has  been  wronged  by  nothing  more^u 
tlmii  by  being  separated  from  intellect ;  than  by  bcingf 
removed  from  the  province  of  reason  and  free  research, 
into  I  hat  of  mystery  and  authority,  of  immilse  ana  feeli 
ing.  Hence  it  is,  diat  tlie  prevalent  forms  or  exhibi* 
tions  of  Christianity  are  comparatively  inert,  and  dial 
mast  which  is  written  on  the  subject  is  of  little  or  no 
worth.  Christianity  was  given,  not  to  contradict  and 
degrade  the  rational  nature,  but  to  call  it  forth,  to  en- 
large its  range  and  its  powers.  It  admits  of  endless  de-  < 
velopement.  It  is  the  last  truth  which  should  remain 
stationary.  It  ought  to  be  so  explored  and  so  express^ 
ed,  as  to  take  the  highest  place  in  a  nation ^s  literature, 
as  to  exalt  and  purify  all  other  literature.  From  these 
remarks  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  the  efficacy  whicJi  we  have 
ascribed  to  literary  or  intellectual  inHuence  in  the  work 
of  human  improvement,  is  consistent  with  the  supreme 
importance  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impressions 
which  we  have  aimed  to  make,  our  readers  are  now 
prepared  to  inquire  with  interest  into  the  condition  and 
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prospects  of  literature  among  ourselves.  ^JIq  wft  p^ 
sess,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  a  nallonai  llteralure  . 
Have  we   produced  eminent  writers  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  intellectual  elTort  ?   Are  our  chief  resources 
of  Inslruction  and  literary  enjoyment  furnished  from  our- 
selves ?     We  regret  thai  ihe  reply  to  liiese  questions  is 
.so  obvious./  The  few  standard  works  which  we  have 
n\ produced,  and   wbicli  promise  lo  live,  c^n   hardly,  by^  ■ 
-     /any  courtesy,  be  denominated  a  national  Uteralure.     On 
this  point,  if  marks  and  proofs  of  our  real  condition  were 
needed,  we  should  find  them  in  the  current  apologies 
for  our  deficiencies.      Our   writers   are  accustomed  lo 
plead   in   our  excuse,  our  youth,    the  necessities  of  a 
newly   settled   country,   and   the  direction  of  our   best 
ItaJents  to  practical  life.      Be  the  pleas  sufTicienl  or  not, 
/one  thing  ihey  prove,  and  that  is,  our  consciousness  of 

I  having  failed  to  make  important  contributions  to  tlie  in-  I 
lerests  of  the  iniellecl.     We  have  few  names  to  place 
by  tlje  side  of  the  great  names  in  science  and  hterature 
on  the  other  side  of  tlie  ocean.     We  want  those  lights 
which  make  a  country  conspicuous  at  a  distance.     Let 
il  not  be  said,  that  Kuropean  envy  denies  our  just  claims. 
In  an  age  like  this,  when  llie  literary  world  forms  a  great 
family,  and  the  products  of  mind  are  circulated  more  J 
rapidly  than   those  of  mat:hinery,  it  is  a  nation's  own    ■ 
fault,  if  its  name  be  not  pronounced  with  honor  beyond 
Itself.     We  have  ourselves  heard,  and  deliglited  lo  hear,   1 
beyond  the  Alps,  our  country  designated  as  the  land  of    ■ 
♦"ranklin.     This  name  had  scaled  that  mighty  barrier, 
and  made  us  known  where  our  instituuons  and  modes 

i  of  life  were  hardly  better  understood  than  those  of  the 

\  natives  of  our  forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  ourselves  for  the  ab« 
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seDce  of  a  commanding  liieraiure,  by  urging  our  supe- 
riority  to    other  iiatioos  in  our  institutions  for  tlie  dif 
f^ion  of  elementary  knowledge  llirougb  all  classes  i^f 
the  community.     We  have  here  just  cause  for  boastings 
though  perhaps  less  than  we   imagine.     That  there  afe^i 
gross  deficiencies  in  our  cqmnKULSciiQoISj  and  thai  tlie/ 
Amount  of  knowledge  which  they  communicate,  wheqf 
compared  witli  tlie  lime  spent  iji  its  acf|uisilion,  is  lam^ 
entably  small,  the  community  begin  to  feci.     There  i^J 
a  crying  need  for  a  higher  and  more  qutckenirig  kind  of  1 
iadtruction  than  the  laboring  part  of  society  have  yet 
received,  and  w^e  rejoice  that  ilie  cry  begins  to  be  heard  J 
Bui,  altow^iDg  our  elementary  institutions  to  be  ever  so 
perfect,  we  confess  that  iliey  do  not  satisfy  us.     We 
want  something  more.     A  dead  level  of  intellect j  even 
if  it  should  rise  above  wliat  is  common  in  other  nations, 
would  not  answer  our  wishes  and  hopes  for  our  country, 
Wc  want  great  minds  to  be  formed  among  us,  minds 
which  shall  be  felt  afar,  and  through  which  we  may  act 
on  the  world.     We  want  die  human  intellect  to  do  its 
utmost  here*     We  want  this  people  to  obtain  a  claim/ 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  by  adding  strengtl^^ 
to  the  foundation^  and  fulness  and  splendor  to  t!je  develA 
opement  of  moral  and  religious  truth  ;  by  originality  of 
thought,  by  discoveries  of  science,  and  by  contributions 
to  the  refining  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination,  ^Ij 

With  these  views  we  do  and  must  lament,  that,  howev-  \ 
cr  we  surpass  other  nations  m  providing  for,  and  spread- 
ing elementary  instruction,  we  fall  beliind  many  in  pro- 
vision for  the  liberal  training  of  the  intellect,  for  forming 
great  scholars,  for  communicating  that  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  lliat  thirst  for  higher  truths,  which  can  alone 
originate  a  commanding  literature.     The  truth  ought  lo 
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il  be  known.  There  !3  among  us  much  superficial  kiio\vl- 
I  pdge,  but  lilUe  severe,  persevering  research  ;  hule  of 
I  ihat  consuming  passioji  for  new  iruUi,  wliich^makes  oul- 
I  ward  diings  wortJiless ;  little  resolute  devotion  lo  a  high 
*  intellectual  cukurgj  There  is  nowhere  a  literaiy  atmo- 
sphere, or  such  an  accumulaiion  of  literary  influence,  as 
determines  the  whole  strength  of  die  mind  lo  its  own 
enkrgenient,  and  to  the  manifestatiou  of  iiself  in  endur- 
ing forms.  Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  followed 
oul  any  great  subject  of  thought  patiently,  laboriously, 
so  as  to  know  dioroughly  what  others  have  discovered 
and  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  occupy  a  ground 
Trom  which  new  views  may  be  gained.  Of  course,  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  found.  This  country  has  produced 
original  and  profound  thinkers.  We  have  named  Frank- 
lin, and  we  may  name  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age,  though  unliappily  his  mind  was  lost,  in 
>  a  great  degree,  to  literature,  and  we  fear  to  religion,  by 
^^  vassalage  to  a  false  theology.  His  work  on  the  WilJ 
^p  throws,  indeed,  no  light  on  human  nature,  and,  notwidi- 
"  standing  ihe  nobleness  of  tlie  subject,  gives  no  great  or 
elevated  thoughts  ;  but,  as  a  specuiien  of  logical  acute- 
neas  and  controversial  power,  it  certainly  ranks  in  the 
very  highest  class  of  metaphysical  writings.  We  might 
^^  also  name  hving  audiors  who  do  honor  to  their  country, 
^m  Still,  we  may  say,  we  chiefly  prize  what  has  been  done 
^m  among  us,  as  a  promise  of  higher  and  more  extensive 
^f*  effort.     Patriotism,  as  well  as  virtue,  forbids  us  to  burn 

J  I  I      incense  to  national  vanity.     The  trutJ]  should  be  seen 
\j  /and   felt.     In  an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity,  we 
V<]  I  rely  chiefly  for  intellectual  excitement  and  enjoyment  on 
i!;^eign  minds,  nor  is  our  own  mind  felt  abroad.     Whilst 
clamoring   against  dependeDce  on  European    mantifac- 
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tures,  we  contentedly  rely  on  Europe  for  the  nobler 
and  more  important  fabrics  of  the  intellect.     Wc  boast 
of  our  pobticaj  institutions,  and  receive  our  chief  teach- 
iogs,  books,  impressions,  from  the  school  of  monarchy, 
True,  we  labor  under  disadvantages.     But,  if  our  liber- 
ty deserves  the  praise  which  ii  receives,  it  is  more  than 
\  balance  for  these*     We  believe  that  it  is*     We  be- 
lieve ihai  it  does  open  to  us  an  indefinite  inieltectuol 
progress*     ^id  we  not  so  regard  it,  we  should  value  it 
lilile.     If  hereditary  governments  minister  most  to  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  it  were  better  to  restore  lliem  than 
to  cling  to  a  barren  freedom*     Let  us  not  expose  liberljr^ 
to  tliis  reproach.      Let   us   prove,   by   more  generous   L 
provisions  for  the   diffusion   of  elementary  knowledge,  j 
for  the  training  of  giTat  minds,  and  for  the  joint  culture  yi 
of  ihe  moral  and  intellectual  jjowers,  that  we  are  more 
and  more   instructed,   by  freedom,   in    the  wortli   and 

«eatnes3  of  liunmn  nature,  and  in  the  obligation  of  conxJ  .) 
buling  to  its  strength  and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  our  literature. 
We  now  proceed  to  tlie  considei-aiion  of  the  causes 
which  obstruct  its  advancement ;  and  we  are  immedi- 
ately strucirty  one  so  prevalent,  as  to  deserve  distinct 
notice*  We  refer  to  the  common  doctrine,  tliat  we 
need,  in  Uiis  country,  useful  knowledge,  rather  than 
profound,  extensive,  and  elegant  liierature,  and  that  this 
last,  if  we  covet  it,  may  be  imported  from  abroad  in 
such  variety  and  abundance,  as  to  save  us  the  necessity 
of  producing  it  among  ourselves.  How  far  ore  these 
opinfons  just  ?     This^question  we  [vurpose  to  answer. 

That  useftd  knowledge  should  receive   our  first  an3  • 
chief  care,  we  me^n  not  to  dispute*     But  in  our  views 
of  utility,  we  may  differ  from  some  who  take  this  po  j 
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sition.     Tliere  are  those  who  confine  tlib  term  to  ibe 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  means  of 

producing  them*  And  is  it  true,  that  we  need  no 
knowledge,  but  that  which  clothes  and  feeds  us  ?  Is 
it  true^  that  all  studies  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  such 
as  teach  iis  to  act  on  matter,  and  to  turn  it  lo  our  use  ? 
Happily,  human  nature  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this 
i|||ECfl35LJiiilhy,  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  tlie 
very  mechanical  arts,  which  are  especially  designed  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  are  per- 
petually passing  these  limits  ;  how  they  disdain  to  slop 
Bl  mere  convenience.  A  large  and  increasing  propor- 
tion of  mechanical  labor  is  given  to  the  gratification  of 
an  elegant  iusie.  How  simple  would  be  the  art  of  build- 
ing, if  it  limited  itself  to  the  construction  of  a  comfort* 
able  slielter  !  How  many  ships  should  we  dismantle, 
and  bow  many  busy  trades  put  to  rest,  were  dress  and 
furniture  reduced  to  the  standard  of  convenience  !  This 
"  utility  *'  would  work  a  great  change  in  town  and  coun- 
try, would  level  lo  the  dust  the  wonders  of  architecture, 
would  annihilate  the  fine  arts,  and  blot  out  innumerable 
beauties,  which  the  hand  of  taste  has  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Happily,  human  nature  is  too  strong 
for  the  utilitarian.  It  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  the  con- 
venient. No  passion  unfolds  itself  sooner  than  the  love 
of  the  ornamental.  The  savage  decorates  his  person, 
and  tlie  child  is  more  struck  with  the  beauty  than  the 
uses  of  its  raiment.  So  far  from  limiting  ourselves  to 
convenient  food  and  raiment,  we  enjoy  but  htile  a  repast 
which  is  not  arranged  with  some"  degree  of  order  and 
laste  ;  and  a  man  who  should  consult  comfort  alone  in 
his  wardrobe,  would  find  himself  an  unwelcome  guest 
in  circles  which  he  would  very  reluctantly  forego.     We 
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P        tre  aware  that  the  propensity  lo  which  we  have  referredj 
ofien   breaks   out  in   exiravagaiice  and  rurnous  luxury. 

I  We  know  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  often  viuateil  by 
vanity,  and  that,  when  so  perverted,  it  impairs,  some- 
times destroys,  the  soundness  and  simplicity  of  the  mind 
and  the  relish  for  trae  glory.  Slill  it  teaches,  even  in  its 
excesses,  that  ibe  idea  of  beauty  is  an  indestruclibia 
principle  of  our  nature,  and  ihis  single  truth  is  enough 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar  notions  of  iilility* 
We  bttve  said  tliat  we  prize,  as  highly  as  any,  useful' 
knowledge.  But  by  this  we  mean  knowledge  which 
answers  and  ministers  lo  our  complex  and  various  na*^ 
lure ;  we  mean  tliat  which  is  usefiilj^not  only  lo  the 
animal  man,  but  lo  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
man  ;  useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  faculties,  whose  hap- 
pioess  is  to  be  found  in  their  free  and  harmonious  ex- 
ercise.) We  grant,  that  iheie  is  primary  necessity  for 
that  information  and  skill  by  which  subsistence  is  earned^ 
and  life  is  preserved  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live, 
in  order  to  act  and  improve.  But  hfe  is  the  means  ; 
action  and  improvement  the  end  ;  and  who  will  deny 
that  the  noblest  utility  belongs  to  that  knowledge,  by 
which  tlie  chief  purpose  of  our  creation  is  accomplished  ? 
According  to  these  views,  a  people  should  honor  and 
cultivate,  as  unspeakably^jjseiidj  that  literature  which 
corresponds  to,  and  calls  forth,  the  highest  faculties  ; 
which  expresses  and  communicates  energy  of  thought, 
fruitfulness  of  inveniion,  force  of  moral  purpose,  a  lliirst 
for  the  true,  and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful.  According 
to  these  views,  we  attach  special  importance  to  those 
branches  of  literature  which  relate  to  human  nature,  and 
which  give  it  a  consciousness  of  its  own  powers.  Hts-^ 
tpry  has  a  noble  use,  for  it  shows  us  liuman  beings"  in 
22* 
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various  and  opposite  conditions,  in  their  strength  and 
reakness,  in  their  progress  and  relapses,  and  thus  re- 
the  causes  and  means  hy  which  the  happiness  aivd 
^virtue  of  ibe  race  may  be  enlarged.  JPoetry  ia  useftd, 
by  touching  deep  springs  in  the  human  soul ;  l>y  giving 
voice  to  its  more  dehcate  feelings  ;  hy  breathing  out,  and 
making  more  intelligible,  the  sympathy  which  subsists 
between  the  mind  and  the  outward  universe ;  by  creating 
beautiful  forms  of  manifestations  for  great  moral  truths* 
Above  all,  that  higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the 
intellectual  and  niofaF  coiistitution  of  man,  of  the  foun- 
dation of  knowledge,  of  duty,  of  perfection,  of  our  re- 
lations to  the  spiriural  world,  and  especiailj  to  God ; 
this  has  a  uselumess  so  peculiar  as  to  dirow  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge  into  obscurity  ;  and  a  people, 
among  whom  liiis  does  not  6nd  honor,  has  Utile  ground 
to  boast  of  its  superiority  lo  uncivilized  tribes.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  remarks,  tliat  utility,  wkh  us,  Ijas  a 
broad  meaning.  Li  trudi,  we  are  slow  to  condemn  as 
useless,  any  researches  or  discoveries  of  original  mid 
strong  minds,  even  when  we  discern  in  iheui  no  bearing 
on  any  interests  of  mankind ;  for  all  trutl]  is  of  a  prolific 
\^ture,  and  has  connexions  not  immediately  perceived ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  what  we  call  vain  speculations,  may^ 
at  no  distant  period  ^  link  tliemselves  with  some  new 
facts  or  theories,  and  guide  a  profound  thinker  to  the 
most  important  results.  The  ancient  mathematician, 
when  absorbed  in  solitar)-  thought,  little  imagined  iliat 
nis  theorems,  after  tlie  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be  applied 
by  the  mind  of  Newton  to  the  solution  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  and  not  only  to  guide  the  astronomer 
through  the  heavens,  but  tlie  navigator  through  the  path- 
less ocean.      For  ourselves,  we  incline  to  hope  much 
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from  truths,  which  are  particularly  decried  as  useless ; 
for  the  noblest  and  most  useful  truth  Is  of  an  abstract 
or  universal  nature  ;  aod  yet  the  abstract,  tliough  sus- 
ceptible of  infinite  application,  is  generally,  as  we  kuoW| 
opposed  to  the  practical. 

We  maintain,  that  a  people,  which  has  any  serioufl 
purpose  of  taking  a  place  among  improved  communities, 
should  studiously  promote  widiin  itself  every  variety  of 
intellectual  exertion.  It  should  resolve  strenuously  to 
be  surpassed  by  none.  It  should  feel  that  mind  is  tlie 
creative  power,  through  which  all  the  resources  of  na- 
ture are  to  be  turned  to  account,  and  by  which  a  people 
is  to  spread  its  lufiuence,  and  establish  the  noblest  form 
of  empire.  It  should  train  within  itself  men  able  to 
understand  and  to  use  wliatever  is  thought  and  discov- 
ered over  the  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass  of  human 
knowledge  should  exist  among  a  people,  not  in  neg- 
lected libraries,  but  in  its  higher  minds.  x\mong  its 
most  cherbhed  institutions,  should  be  those,  which  will 
ensure  to  it  ripe  scholars,  explorers  of  ancient  learning, 
profound  liistorians  and  mathematicians,  intellectual  la- 
borers devoted  to  physical  and  moral  science,  and  to 
the  creation  of  a  reSned  and  beauliful  literature ► 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire 
to  rear  in  our  country  a  race  of  pedants,  of  solemn 
triflers,  of  laborious  commentators  on  the  mysteries  of 
a  Greek  accent  or  a  rusty  coin.  We  would  have  men 
explore  antiquity,  not  to  bury  tliemselves  in  its  dust, 
hut  to  learn  its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune  widi  its  su- 
perior minds,  as  to  accumulate  on  the  present  age,  the 
influences  of  whatever  was  great  and  wise  in  former 
limes.  What  we  want  is,  that  those  among  us,  whom 
God  has  gifted  to  comprehend  whatever  is  now  known, 


once  springs  ol   a  higher  intelleciual 

country,  and  joint  workers  with  ibe  great  of  all  nations 

and  limes  in  carrying  forward  their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said,  that  foreign  scliolars, 
bred  nnder  institutions  wliich  this  country  cannot  sup- 
port, may  do  our  intellectual  work,  and  send  us  books 
and  learning  to  meet  our  wants.  To  this  we  have  much 
lo  answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  reply,  ihal,  lo  avail 
[ourselves  of  the  higher  liierature  of  oilier  nations,  we 
)  must  place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  ihem.  The  [pro- 
ducts of  foreign  machinery  we  can  use,  without  any 
portion  of  the  skill  that  produced  them.  But  works  of 
taste  and  genius,  and  profound  investigations  uf  phi- 
losophy, can  only  be  estimated  and  enjoyed  through 
a  culture  and  power  corresponding  to  tlial  from  which 
ihey  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  an  immense 
gain  to  a  people,  to  have  in  its  own  bosom,  among  its 
own  sons,  men  of  distinguished  imellect.  Snch  men 
give  a  spring  and  life  lo  a  community  by  their  presence, 
their  society,  their  fame  ;  and  what  deserves  remark, 
[jch  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  in  a  republic  like  our 
vn  ;  for  here  the  di^erenl  classes  of  society  flow  to- 
gether and  act  powerfully  on  each  other,  and  a  free 
communication,  elsewhere  unknown,  is  established  be* 
iween  the  gifted  few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  good  fruits  of  liberty,  that  it  increases  the  difTii- 
liveness  of  intellect ;  and  accordingly  a  free  counlry  is, 
above  all  others^  false  to  itself,  in  withholding  from  its 
superior  minds  I  he  means  of  enlargement. 

We  next  observe,  and  we  think  the  obsei'vatron  irn 
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"pbrtRDt,  thai  ihe  facility  with  which  we  receive  Uie  lit- 
erature of  foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a  reason 
for  neglecting  otir  own,  is  a  strong  motive  for  its  cultiva* 
tioD*  We  mean  not  to  be  paradoxical,  but  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  to  admit  no  books  irom  abroad, 
tlmn  to  make  them  substitutes  for  our  own  intellectual 
activity.  The  more  we  receive  from  other  countries, 
the  greater  tlie  need  of  an  original  literature.  A  pe< 
pie,  into  whose  minds  tlie  thoughts  of  foreigners  are 
poured  perpetually,  needs  an  energy  within  itself  lo  n 
sist,  to  modify  this  mighty  influence,  and,  without  it,  wil{ 
inevitably  sink  under  tlie  worst  bondage,  will  becomi 
iDtelleetually  tame  and  enslaved.  ']  We  liave  certainly  no^ 
desire  lo  complete  our  restrictive  system,  by  adding  to 
it  a  literary  non-intercourse  law.  We  rejoice  in  the 
increasing  intellectual  connexion  between  this  country 
and  the  old  world.  But  sooner  would  we  rupture  it, 
than  see  our  country  sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  for* 
€Jgn  teachers.  It  were  better  to  have  no  literature, 
tlian  form  ourselves  unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one*  The 
true  sovereigns  of  a  country  are  tliose  who  determine 
its  mind,  its  modes  of  thinking,  its  tastes,  its  principles  ; 
and  we  cannot  consent  to  lodge  this  sovereignty  in  the 
hands  of  strangers.  A  country,  like  an  individual,  hsis^^^ 
dignity  and  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  self-formed. 
There  is  a  great  stir  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  maiiu- * 
facturing  of  our  own  clothing.  We  say,  let  others  spin 
and  weave  for  us,  but  let  them  not  think  for  us.  A  \ 
people,  whose  government  and  laws  are  nothing  but  the 
embodying  of  public  opinion,  should  jealously  guard  tliis 
opinion  agahisl  foreign  dictation.  We  need  a  literature 
to  counteract,  and  to  use  wisely  the  literature  which 
vre  import.     We  need  an  inward  power  proportionate 
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lo  tbat  wlilch  is  exerled  on  us,  as  tbe  means  of  self- 
subsistence.  It  is  particularly  true  of  a  people,  whose 
institutions  demand  for  their  support  a  free  and  bold 
ipirit,  diat  tbey  should  be  able  to  subject  to  a  manly 
and  independent  criticism,  whatever  comes  from  abroad. 
These  views  seem  to  us  to  deserve  serious  attention* 
We  are  more  and  more  a  reading  people.  Books  are 
already  among  ibe  most  powerful  influences  here.  The 
question  is»  shall  Europe,  through  these,  fashion  us  after 
its  pleasure  f  Shall  America  be  only  an  echo  of  what 
is  thought  and  written  under  tbe  aristocracies  beyond 
the  ocean  ? 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  this.  A  foreign  lil- 
erature  will  always,  in  a  measure,  be  foreign.  It  has 
sprung  from  tlie  soul  of  another  people,  which,  however 
like,  is  still  not  our  own  souL  Every  people  has  much 
in  its  own  character  and  feelings,  which  can  only  be 
embodied  by  its  own  writers,  and  which,  when  trans- 
fused through  literature,  makes  ii  louchmg  and  true, 
bke  the  voice  of  our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  m  favor  of  native 
literature,  which,  if  less  obvious,  is,  we  believe,  not 
less  sound  than  those  now  already  adduced.  We  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  literature  as  the  expression,  the  com- 
munication, of  the  higher  minds  in  a  community.  We 
now  add,  that  it  does  much  more  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  form  such  minds,  so  thai,  without  it,  a  people 
wants  one  of  the  chief  means  of  educating  or  perfect- 
ing talent  and  genius.  One  of  tlie  great  laws  of  our 
nature,  and  a  law  singularly  important  to  social  beings, 
IS,  tliat  the  intellect  enlarges  and  strengtiiens  itself  by 
expressing  worthily  its  best  views.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects,   it  is  more  blessed  to  give  tlian  to  receive 
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ioperior  minds  are  formed  j  eot  merely  by  solitary  | 
Ithouglit^  but  almost  as  much  by  communication.  Grea\ 
I  thoughts  are  never  fuUy  possessed,  lill  he  who  has  con- 
[ceived  them  has  given  them  6l  utterance.  One  of  the 
noblest  and  most  invigorating  labors  of  genius  is,  lo 
Icloibe  its  conceptions  in  clear  and  glorious  forms,  to 
Igive  them  existence  in  other  souls.  Thus  literature 
lereates,  as  well  as  manifests,  intellectual  power,  and, 
I  without  it,  the  highest  minds  will  never  be  summoned 
|to  the  most  invigorating  action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brings  his  faculties  to 

I  bear  with  their  whole  force  on  a  subject,  until  he  writes 

[upon  it  for  the  instruction  or  gratification   of  others* 

[To  place  it  clearly  before  others,  he  feels  the  necessity 

[of  viewing  it  more  vividly  himself.     By  attempting  to 

Isei^e  his  thoughts,  and  Gx:  them  in  an  enduring  form, 

he  finds  ihem  vague  and   unsatisfactory,   to  a  degree 

which  be  did  not  suspect,  and  toils  for  a  precision  ajid 

harmony  of  views,  of  which  he  never  before  felt  the 

^need.     He  places  his  subject  In  new  lights  ;  submits  it 

I  lo  a  searching  analysis  ;  compares  and  connects  witli  it 

[his  various  knowledge  ;  seeks  for  it  new  illustrations  and 

Dgies  ;  weighs  objections  ;  and,  through  these  pro- 

sses,  often   arrives  at  higher  truths  tlian   he   at  first 

ned  to  illustrate.    Dim  conceptions  grow  bright.    GIo- 

Itious  thoughts,   which  had  darted  as  meteors  through 

Itbe  mind,  are  arrested,  and  gradually  shine  with  a  sun- 

Ilike  splendor,  with  prolific  energy,  on  the  intellect  and 

llieart.     It  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  a  great 

lind,  that  it  is  prone  to  rush  into  twilight  regions,  and 

Ito  catch    faint  glimmerings   of  distant   and   unbounded 

[irospects  ;  and  nothing  perhaps  aids  it  more  to  pierce 

^llie   sltadows   wliich  surround  it,  than  the  labor  to  un* 
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flawned  on  its  owd, 
no  such  fruits,  it  is 
always 


e  indistinct  coticeptions  whicb  bav€ 
Even  where  composition  yields 
still  a  great  intelleciual  help.  It 
favors  comprehensive  and  systemadcal  views 
The  laborious  distribution  of  a  great  subject,  so  as  to 
assign  to  each  part  or  topic  its  jusi  position  and  due 
propoiuon,  is  siiigulai'ly  fitted  to  give  compass  and  per- 
severing force  of  thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  consideration 
of  style,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think  tliat  a  people 
among  whom  this  is  neglected,  wants  one  important  in- 
tellectual aid.  In  ihis^  great  power  is  exerted,  and  by 
exertion  increased.  To  the  raultitode,  indeed,  language 
seems  so  natural  an  instrument,  that  to  use  it  with  clear* 
ness  and  energy  seems  no  great  eflbrl.  It  Is  framed, 
they  think,  to  the  writer's  hand,  and  so  continually  em- 
ployed as  to  need  little  tliought  or  skill.  But  in  nodiing 
is  the  creative  pow  er  of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  than 
in  his  style.  True,  his  words  may  be  found  in  the 
dictionary.  But  there  they  lie  disjointed  and  dead. 
What  a  wonderful  life  does  he  breathe  into  litem  by 
compacting  diem  into  his  sentences  !  Perhaps  he  uses 
no  term  which  has  not  been  hackneyed  by  ordinary  wri- 
ters ;  and  yet  witli  these  vulgar  materials  wlia!  nxiracles 
does  he  achieve  !  What  a  w  orld  of  thought  does  he 
.  condense  into  a  phrase  I  By  new  combinations  of  com- 
mon words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what  a  blaze  of  light 
does  he  pour  over  his  subject  !  Power  of  style  de- 
pends very  little  on  the  structure  or  copiousness  of  tile 
language  which  the  writer  of  genius  employs,  but  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  his  own  mind.  The  words,  arranged  in 
his  dictionary,  are  no  more  fitted  to  depict  his  thoughts, 
marble  in  the  sculptor's   shop,   to 
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abow  forth  the  conceptions  which  are  dawning  in  hii 
naiiid.  Both  are  inert  materials.  The  power,  which 
pervades  ibein,  comes  from  the  soul ;  and  the  saine 
creative  energy  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  a 
ttoble  style,  as  in  extracting  beautiful  forms  from  lifeless 
stono.  How  unfaithful,  then,  is  a  nation  to  its  own  intel- 
lect, in  which  grace  and  force  of  style  receive  no  culture. 
The  remarks  now  made  on  the  importance  of  litera- 
Uire  as  a  means  of  educating  telent  and  genius,  we  are 
aware,  do  not  apply  equally  to  all  subjects  or  kinds  of 
knowledge.  In  ihe  exact  or  physical  sciences,  a  man 
may  acquire  much  wiUiout  composition,  and  may  make 
discoveries  without  registering  them.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, w^e  believe,  that,  by  a  systematic  developement  of 
bis  views  in  a  lutjiinous  slyle«  he  will  bring  great  aid 
to  his  own  facuhies,  as  well  as  to  others'-  It  is  on  the 
vast  subjects  of  morals  and  human  nature,  that  the  mind 
especially  strengthens  itself  by  elaborate  composition  ; 
aiid  these,  let  it  be  remembered,  form  the  staple  of  the 
liighest  literature.  Moral  trulh^  under  which  we  include 
every  thing  relating  to  mind  and  character,  is  of  a  re- 
fined and  subtile,  as  well  as  elevated  nature,  and  requires 
the  joint  and  full  exercise  of  discrimination,  invention, 
imagination,  and  sensibility,  to  give  it  eOectuaJ  utter^ 
,  ance,  A  writer,  who  would  make  it  visible  and  power- 
ful^ must  strive  to  join  an  austere  logic  to  a  fervent  elo- 
qijence  ;  mtist  place  it  in  various  lights  [  must  create  for 
it  interesting  forms  ;  must  wed  it  to  beauty  ;  must  illu* 
fninate  it  by  similitudes  and  contrasts  ;  must  show  its 
correspondence  wiih  the  otitward  ^vorld  ;  perhaps  must 
frame  for  h  a  vast  machinery  of  fiction.  How  invigor- 
gating  are  these  efforts  !  Vet  it  is  only  in  writing,  in 
I  elaborate  composition,  tlm  they  are  deliberately  called 
roL.  I,  23 
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forth  and  sustained,  and  without  literature  they  wauld 
almost  cease.  It  may  be  said  of  many  truths,  that  great- 
er intellectual  energy  is  required  to  express  ihem  with 
effect,  than  to  coneeive  them  ;  so  that  a  nation^  which 
does  not  encourage  tlm  expression j  impoverishes  so  far 
its  own  mind-  Take,  for  example,  Shak&peare^s  Ham- 
let. This  is  a  developement  of  a  singularly  interesting 
view  of  human  nature.  It  shows  us  a  mind,  to  which 
life  is  a  burden  ;  in  which  the  powers  of  meditation  and 
feeling  are  disproponioned  to  the  active  powers  ;  which 
sinks  under  l\3  own  weight,  under  the  consciousness  of 
wanting  energies  commensurate  with  its  visions  of  good, 
with  Its  sore  trials,  and  with  the  solemn  task  which  is 
laid  upon  it.  To  conceive  clemrly  this  form  of  human 
nature,  shows  indeed  the  genius  of  the  writer.  Birt 
what  a  new  power  is  required  to  bring  it  out  in  such 
a  drama  as  Sliakspeare^s  ;  to  give  it  life  and  action  ; 
to  invent  for  it  circumstances  and  subordinate  charac- 
ters, fitted  to  call  it  forth  ;  to  give  it  tones  of  truth  and 
nature ;  to  show  the  hues  which  it  casts  over  all  the 
objects  of  thought  ?  This  intellectual  energy  we  all 
perceive ;  and  this  was  not  merely  manifisted  in  Shak- 
speare's  work,  but,  without  sojch  a  work,  it  would  not 
have  been  awakened*  His  invention  would  have  shim?- 
bered,  bad  he  not  desired  to  give  forth  lys  mind,  in  a 
visible  and  enduring  form.  Thus  literature  is  the  Durs« 
of  genius.  Through  this,  genius  learns  its  own  strength, 
and  continually  accumuktes  it  ;  and  of  course,  in  a 
country  without  literature,  genius,  however  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  Creator,  will  languish,  and  will  fail  to  ful- 
fil its  great  duty  of  quickening  the  mass  amidst  which  il 
lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last,  and   what  we  deem   » 
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iveigbty  argumeni  in  favor  of  a  native  literature*  We 
desire  and  would  clierish  il,  because  we  hope  from  it 
tmportanl  aids  to  che  cause  of  truth  and  human  nature. 
We  believe,  that  a  Hterature^  springing  up  in  this  new 
BoiJ,  wouM  bear  new  fruits,  and,  in  some  respects,  more 
preC!0U3  frt/its,  than  are  elsewhere  produced.  We  know  '^ 
that  our  bopes  may  be  set  down  to  tlie  accoiinC  of  i[mt 
national  vanity,  which,  with  too  much  reason,  is  placed 
by  foreigners  among  our  besetting  sins.  Bui  we  speak 
from  calm  and  deliberate  cotivicilon.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that,  as  a  people,  we  occupy  a  position,  from  ' 
which  the  great  subjects  of  literature  may  be  viewed 
tnore  justly  than  from  those  which  most  other  nations 
hold.  Undoubtedly  we  labor  under  disadvantages.  Wc  , 
want  llie  literary  apparatus  of  Europe  ;  her  libraries,  her  / 
universities,  her  learned  institutions,  her  race  of  pro- 
fessed scholars,  her  spots  consecrated  by  the  memory 
of  sages,  and  a  liiousand  stirring  associations  which  hov- 
er over  ancient  nurseries  of  learning.  But  die  mind  is 
not  a  local  power.  Its  spring  is  wiiiitu  itself,  and,  un* 
der  the  inspiration  of  liberal  and  high  feeling,  it  may  at- 
tain and  worthily  express  nobler  truth  than  outward  helps 
could  rerveal. 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country  is,  that  we  en- 
joy some  peculiar  advantages  for  understanding  our  own 
nature.  Man  is  the  great  subject  of  literature,  and  just-  t 
cr  and  profounder  views  of  man  may  be  expected  here, 
tlian*4iie where.  In  Europe,  political  and  artificial  dis* 
tineiions  have,  more  or  less,  triumphed  over  and  ob-  1 
scured  our  common  nature.  In  Europe,  we  meet  kings, 
nobles,  priests,  peasants.  How  much  rarer  is  if  to  meet 
men  ;  hy  wfiich  we  mean,  human  beings  conscious  of 
own  nature,  and  conscion?  of  ilic  uuer  worthless- 
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outward  dis Unctions,  ( 
up  in  llieir  own  souls,     man  aoes  not  value 

„s  man*     It  is  for  his  blood,  his  rank,  or  some 

artificial  distinction,  and  not  for  the  attributes  of  htunan-  ■ 
ity,  tliat  he  holds  himself  in  respect.  The  institutions 
of  the  old  world  all  tend  to  throw  obscurity  over  what 
we  most  need  to  know,  and  that  is,  llie  worth  and  claims 
of  a  human  being.  We  know  that  great  improvemems  I 
in  this  respect  are  going  on  abroad.  Si  ill  the  many  are  " 
too  often  postponed  to  tlie  few.  The  mass  of  men  are 
regarded  as  instruments  to  work  wilh,  as  materials  to  be 
sljaped  for  the  use  of  their  superiors.  That  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  nature,  which  contains,  as  a  germ,  all 
nobler  thoughts,  which  teaches  us  at  once  self-respect 
and  respect  for  others,  and  which  binds  us  to  God  by 
filial  sentiment  and  hope,  this  has  been  repressed,  kept 
down  by  establishments  founded  in  force  ;  and  liieraiure,  ■ 
in  all  its  departments,  beors,  w^e  tliink,  the  traces  of  this 
inward  degradation.  ,  We  conceive  that  our  position  fa- 
vors a  juster  and  profounder  estimate  of  human  nature. 
We  mean  not  to  boast,  bat  tliere  are  fewer  obstructions 
to  tliat  moral  consciousness,  that  consciousness  of  hu- 
manity, of  which  we  have  spoken:^  Man  is  not  hidden 
from  us  by  so  many  disguises  as  in  the  old  world.  The 
-  essential  equality  of  ail  human  beings,  founded  on  the 
l\  possession  of  a  spiritual,  progressive,  immortal  nature,  I 
is,  we  hope,  better  understood  ;  and  nothing  more  than 
this  single  conviction  is  needed,  tow'ork  the  mightiest 
changes  in  every  province  of  human  life  antj  of  human 
thought. 

We  have  stated  what  seems  to  us  our  most  impcr^.nni 
distinct  ran.  But  our  position  has  other  adyant^iges.  The 
mere  circumstance   of  its  being  a  new  one^  give^  reason 
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to  hope  for  some  new  intellectual  activity,  some  fresh- 
rrr  views  of  nature  and  life.  We  are  not  borne  down 
by  tlie  weight  of  antiquated  institutions,  tiine-hallowe* 
abuses,  and  the  remnants  of  feudal  barbarism .  Tbe  a1 
sence  of  a  religious  establishment  is  an  immense  gai; 
as  far  as  origin aliiy  of  mind  is  in  question  ;  for  an  ei-j 
tablishment,  however  advantageous  in  otlier  respects,  IS| 
by  its  nature,  hostile  to  discovery  and  progress, 
keep  the  mind  where  it  ts,  to  fasten  the  notions  of  one 
age  OD  all  future  time,  is  its  aim  and  proper  business  ; 
and  if  it  happened,  as  has  generally  been  tlie  case,  to 
grow  up  in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion,  when,  as  his- 
tory demonstrates,  the  church  was  overrun  with  error, 
it  cannot  but  perpetuate  darkness  and  mental  bondage. 
Among  us,  intellect,  though  far  from  being  free,  has 
broken  some  of  tbe  chains  of  other  countries,  and  is 
more  likely,  we  conceive,  to  propose  to  itself  its  legiti- 
mate object,  trutli,  —  everlasting  and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  literature  of  the  old  world.  It  is  our  daily  nutri- 
ment. We  feel  our  debt  to  be  immense  to  the  glorious 
company  of  pure  and  wise  minds,  which  in  foreign  lands 
have  bequeathed  us  in  writing  their  choicest  tboughts 
ind  holiest  feelings.  Still  we  feel,  that  all  existing  ht- 
erature  has  been  produced  under  inSuences,  which  have 
necessarUy  mixed  with  it  much  error  and  corruption  j 
and  that  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  pass,  and  must  pass, 
under  rigorous  review.  For  example,  we  think  that 
history  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  re-written.  Men  im- 
bued with  the  prejudices  which  thrive  under  aristocracies 
and  Slate  religions,  cannot  understand  it.  Past  ages, 
with  their  great  events,  and  great  men,  are  to  undergo, 
ire  think,  a  new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.  It  is 
23* 
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mid  we  believe,  t 
writing  it  ai'e  to  t 

ID  other  countries.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  literature  au 
immense  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  most  interesting 
questions  to  mankind  are  yel  in  debate.  Great  princi- 
ples are  yet  to  be  setUed  ju  criticism,  in  morals,  in  poi* 
itics ;  and,  above  all,  tbe  true  character  of  religion  is  lo 
be  rescued  from  the  disguises  and  corruptions  of  ages, 
j  We  want  a  reformation*  We  wajit  a  liieraiure,  in  whieii 
genius  will  pay  supreme,  if  not  undivided  homage,  Do 
truth  and  virtue  ;  in  which  tlie  childish  admiration  of 
what  has  been  called  greatness »  wiU  give  place  to  a  wise 
moral  judgment;  which  will  breatlie  reverence  for  the 
mind,  and  elevalbg  thoughts  of  God.  The  part  which 
this  country  is  to  bear  in  this  great  intellectual  reform, 
we  presume  not  to  predict.  We  feel,  however,"  that,  if 
true  to  itself,  it  will  have  the  glory  and  Iiappmess  of 
giving  new  impulses  to  the  hmrmn  mind.  This  is  our 
cherished  hope*  We  should  have  no  heart  to  encourage 
native  hierature,  did  we  not  hope  that  it  would  hecome 
insdnct  with  a  new  spirit.  We  cannot  admit  the  thought, 
that  this  countT}^  is  lo  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  old 
world*  We  dehght  to  believe  that  God,,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  has  brought  a  new^  continent  lo  hghl,  in  order 
that  the  human  mind  siiould  move  here  wilh  a  new  free- 
dom, should  frame  new  social  institutions,  should  ex- 
plore new  paths,  and  reap  new  harvests.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  estimate  nations  by  their  creative  energies, 
and  we  shall  blush  for  our  country,  if,  in  circumstances 
50  peculiar,  original,  and  creative,  it  shall  satisfy  itself 
with  a  passive  reception  and  mechanical  reiteration  of 
die  thoughts  of  strangers. 
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^m        We  hxve  now  completed  our  remarks  on  the  impor* 

^V    i^nce  of  a  native  literature.     Tlie  next  great  topic  is, 

^P     the  meatis  of  producing  it ;  and  here  our  limits  forbid 

us  to  enlarge  ;  yet  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence* 

A  primary  and  essential  means  of  the  improvement  of 

our  literature,  is,  that,  as  a  people,  we  should  feel  its 

value,  should  desire  it,  shotdd  demand  it,  should  en- 

^m     courage  it,  and  should  give  it  a  hearty  welcome.     It 

^M    will  come  if  called  for;  and,  under  this  conviction,  we 

^M    have  now  labored  to  cieate  a  want  for  it  in  the  com- 

^M    mtinity.     We  say,  that  we  must  call  for  it ;  by  which 

^M    v?e  mean,  not  mereiy  iliat  we  nmst  invite  it  by  good 

wubes  and  kind  words,  but  must  make  liberal  provision 

for  inielJoctual- education.     We  must  enlarge  our  literary 

imiiiiitjon:^  secure  more  extensive  and  profound  teach- 

ttigy  and  furnish  helps  and  resources  to  meo  of  superior 

l^eot  for  continued,  laborious  research-     As  yet,  iotel- 

L^    l^tuai  labor,  devoted  to  a  thorough  investigation  and 

^M    n  full  devriopement  of  great  subjects,  is  almost  unknown 

^B    imong  us ;  and,  without  it,  we  shall  certainly  rear  few 

^"     lasting  monuments  of  thought.     We  boast  of  our  pri-^i 

mary^  sjibools.      We  want   universities  worthy  oOlieli 

^ft    nane,  where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary  zeal  may  pos* 

^M    scat  himself  of  all  that  is  yet  known,  and  may  strength- 

^1    en  hirasdf  by  intercourse   with   kindred  mmds.      We 

know  it  will  be  said,  that  we  cannot  afford  tliese.     But 

it  is  ooi  so.     We  are  rich  enough  for  ostentation,  for  \ 

intemperance,  for  luxury*     We  can  lavish  millions  on 

fisliion,  on  furniture,  on  dress,  on  our  palaces,  on  our 

pleasures  ;  but  we  liave  nothing  to  spend  for  the  mind. 

Where  lies  our  poverty  ?     In  tlie  purse,  or  in  the  soul  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  improved  institutions  as  essential 

o  an  improved  literature.    We  beg,  however,  not  to  be 
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inisunderstood,  as  if  these  were  iJivesled  with  a  creat- 
ing power,  or  would  necessarily  yietd  the  results  which 
we  desire.  They  are  the  means,  not  causes^  of  ad- 
vanremeiit  Literature  depends  on  individual  genius, 
and  this,  though  fostered,  cannot  he  created Tiy  outward 
helps.  No  iiuman  mechanism  can  produce  origioal 
thotight.  After  all  tJie  attempts  to  explain  by  educa- 
tion the  varieties  of  intellect,  we  are  compelled  to  be*  ■ 
lieve  that  minds,  like  all  the  other  products  of  nature, 
have  origbal  and  indestructible  differences  ;  that  they 
are  not  exempted  from  thai  great  and  beautiful  law, 
which  joins  with  strong  resemblances  as  strong  diver- 
sities ;  and,  of  cousequence,  wo  believe,  tliat  tiie  men 
who  are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  bring  with  them 
their  commission  and  power  from  God.  Still,  whilst 
jinslitutioDS  cannot  create,  they  may  and  do  unfold  geni- 
lus  ;  and,  for  want  of  them,  gieat  minds  often  slumber  I 
lor  run  to  waste,  whilst  a  stiU  larger  plass,  who  want 
^genius,  but  possess  iidinirable  powers^  fail  of  that  cul- 
ture, through  which  they  might  enjoy  and  approach  their 
more  gifted  brethren.  J 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give  aid  to  Utera-     ' 
lure,  by  founding  wise  and  enlarged  insliiulions.     They 
may  do  much  more.     They  may  exert  a  nobler  patron- 
age.    By  cherishing  in  their   own  breasts  the  love  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  freedom,  tbey  may  do  much  to  nurse 
and  kindle  genius  in  its  favored  possessors.     There  is 
a  constant  reaction  between  a  community  and  the  great 
minds   which   spring  up  vvidnn  it,  and  they   form  one 
phother.     In  truth,  great  minds  are  developed  more  by 
I  llie  spirit  and  character  of  the  people  to  which  they  be- 
I  long,  than  by  ali  other  causes.     Thus,  a  free  spirit,  a 
I  thirst  for  new  and  higher  knowledge  in  a   community, 
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'be?  inGoitely  more  for  literature,  than  llie  most  spleo* 
did  benefactions  under  despolism.  A  nation  under  any 
powerful  excitementj  becomes  fruitful  of  talent.  Among 
a  people  called  to  discuss  great  qoeslions,  to  contend 
for  great  interests,  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  pub- 
lic weal,  we  always  find  new  and  unsuspected  energies  i 
of  llioirght  brought  out,  /  A  inercenEiry,  selfish,  luxuri-f 
ous,  sensual  people,  Toiiiiig  only  to  secure  the  pleasures 
of  sloth,  will  often  communicate  their  own  softness  and 
baseness  to  the  superior  minds  which  dwell  among  them. 
In  ibis  impure  atmosphere,  the  celestial  spark  burns 
dun,  and  well  will  it  be,  if  God^s  great  gift  of  genius  be 
not  impiously  prostituted  to  lust  and  crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  now  stated,  we  believe 
that  literature  is  to  be  carried  forwELrd,  here  and  else- 
where^ chiefly  by  some  new  and  powerful  impulses  com- 
municated to  society  ;  and  it  is  a  question  naturally  sug- 
gested  by  this  discussion,  from  what  impulse,  principle, 
excitement,  the  highest  action  of  the  mind  may  now  be 
expected.  When  we  look  back,  we  see  that  literature 
has  been  originated  and  modified  by  a  variety  of  prin- 
ciples [  by  patriotism  and  national  feeling,  by  reverence 
for  antiquity,  by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  by  eniliusiasm, 
by  skepticism,  by  the  passion  for  fame,  by  romantic 
love,  and  by  political  and  religious  convulsions*  Now 
we  do  not  expect  from  these  causes  any  higher  action  of 
the  mind,  tlian  they  have  yet  produced.  Perhaps  most 
of  them  have  spent  dieir  force.  The  very  improvements 
of  society  seem  to  forbid  die  manifestation  of  their  for- 
mer energy.  For  example,  tlie  patriotism  of  anuquity 
and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages,  which  inspired 
^  much  of  tlie  old  literature,  are  now  seen  to  he  fever- 
ish and  vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles,  and  have 
gone,  we  trust,  never  to  return. 


terature 
answer,  to  a  new  action  or  developeinenl  of  the  reli- 
gious principle.  This  remark  will  probably  surprise  not 
8  few  of  our  readers.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  energy 
with  which  tliis  principle  is  lo  act  on  the  intellect,  is 
hardly  suspected.  Men  identify  religion  with  super- 
stition, with  fanaticism,  with  the  common  forms  of  Chris- 
lianity ;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  against  tnlelleci,  leagued 
wit!i  oppression,  fettering  inquiry,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing blended  with  tlie  sacred  dictates  of  reason  and  coo* 
science,  they  see  in  its  progress  only  new  encroach- 
ments on  free  and  enlightened  thinking.  Still,  man^s 
relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening  trud^,  throwing 
all  otiier  iruUis  into  insignificance,  and  a  truth  which, 
however  obscured  and  paralyzed  by  tlie  many  errors 
which  ignorance  and  fraud  have  hitherto  linked  with  it| 
has  ever  been  a  chief  spring  of  human  improvement. 
We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  tlie  intellect.  No  man 
can  be  just  to  himself^  can  cotiiprehend  his  own  ex- 
istence, can  put  forth  all  his  powers  with  an  heroic  con- 
fidence, can  deserve  to  be  the  guide  and  inspirer  of 
other  minds,  till  he  has  risen  to  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Mind  j  till  he  feels  his  filial  connexion  wiiji 
the  Universal  Parent  ;  till  he  regards  himself  as  the  re- 
cipient and  minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  till  he  feels 
his  consecration  to  the  ends  wliich  religion  unfolds  ;  till 
he  rises  above  human  opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  high- 
er impulse  than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  chief 
hopes  of  an  improved  literature  rest  on  our  hopes  of  an 
improved  religion.  From  the  prevalent  theology,  which 
has   come  down  to  us  fr 
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mg.  It  has  done  its  best.  All  that  can  grow  up 
under  its  sad  shade  has  already  been  brought  forth.  It 
wraps  the  Divine  nature  and  human  nature  id  In]pen- 
etrable  gloom.  It  overlays  Christianity  wiili  lechnical, 
Arbitrary  dogmas,  i  True  faith  is  of  another  lineage.  It 
comes  from  the  same  source  witli  reason,  conscience, 
and  our  best  affGctions,  and^  is  Tn  harmony  with  them 
ally  True  faith  is  essentially  a  moral  conviction  ;  a 
^Shfidence  b  tlie  reality  and  immuiableness  of  moral 
dbtiiietiojis ;  t  confidence  in  dismterested  virtue  or  in 
spiritual  excellai^e  as  the  supreme  good  ;  a  cQnMfince 
m  God  as  it^^Htain  and  almighty  friend,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  lia^^^hved  and  died  to  breathe  it  into  the 
soul ;  a  confi^^ce  in  its  power>  triumphs,  and  immortal- 
ity ;  a  confidence,  through  which  outvrard  changes,  ob- 
strueiioos,  di^astersi  sufierings,  are  overcome,  or  rathei 
made  instruments  of  perfection.  Such  a  faith,  unfold- 
ed freely  and  powerfully,  must  ^^  work  mightily'*  on  the 
iQlellect  as  well  as  on  practice*  By  revealing  to  us 
the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Creator,  it  places  us,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which  the 
harmonies,  true  relations,  and  brightest  aspects  of  things 
are  discerned.  It  unites  calmness  and  enthusiasm,  and 
tbe  concord  of  these  seemingly  hostile  elements  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  and  healthy  action  of  the  creative  powers 
of  the  soul.  It  opens  the  eye  to  beauty  and  the  heart 
lolove.  literature,  under  tliis  influence,  will  become 
more  ingehuous  and  single-hearted  ;  will  penetrate  far- 
dier  into  the  soul ;  will  find  new  interpretations  of  na- 
ture and  life  ;  will  breathe  a  martyr's  love  of  truth,  tern- 
I  pered  with  a  never-failing  charity  ;  and,  whilst  sympa- 

^B     ihizing  witli  all  human  sneering,  will  still  be  pervaded 
^m    by  a  healthful  cheerfulness,  and  will  often  break  forth 
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ill  tones  of  irrepressible  joy,  responsive  lo  dial  iw^.TTpi 
ness  which  fills  God's  universe. 

We  caniiol  close  our  remarks  on  the  means  of  an 
jni proved  literature,  without  offering  one  suggestion. 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  educated  men  a  more 
/extensive  acquaintance  with  tlie  intelleclual  labors  of 
'fiominental  Kurope*  Our  reading  is  confined  too  much 
to  English  books,  and  especially  to  the  more  recent 
publications  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  we  err.  We 
ought  to  know  the  different  modes  of  viewing  and  dis- 
rnssing  great  subjects  in  differenl  nations.  We  should 
be  able  to  compare  ilie  writings  of  tJj^ highest  minds 
in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Nothing  can  favor 
njore  our  own  intellectual  independence  and  activity. 
Lei  English  literdture  be  ever  so  fruitful  and  profound, 
we  should  still  impoverish  ourselves  by  making  il  our 
sole  nutriment.  We  fe«r,  however,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  English  books  want  much  which  we  need. 
The  intellect  of  that  nation  is  turned  now  to  what  are 
called  practical  and  useful  subjects*  Physical  science 
goes  forward,  and  what  is  very  encom-aging,  it  is  spread 
with  unexampled  zeal  through  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Abuses  of  government,  of  the  poJicCj  of  tlie 
penal  code,  of  charity,  of  poor  laws,  and  corn  laws,  are 
laboriously  explored.  General  education  is  improved. 
Science  is  applied  to  the  arts  with  brilliant  success* 
We  see  much  good  in  progress.  But  we  find  Uttle  pro- 
found or  fervid  thinking,  expressed  m  the  higher  forms 
of  literature.  The  noblest  subjects  of  the  intellect  re- 
ceive little  attention.  We  see  an  almost  total  indif- 
ference to  intellectual  and  moral  science.  Li  England 
there  is  a  great  want  of  pliilosophy,  ip  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.     If  we  examine  her  reviews,  in  which  much 
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mteUectual  power  of  the  nation  is  expended,  we 
meet  perpetually  a  jargon  of  crilicisrn,  wlucli  sliuws  a 
singular  want  of  great  and  general  principles  in  esti- 
mating works  of  art*  We  have  no  etliical  work  of 
any  living  English  writer  to  be  compared  wiih  ll»at  of 
Uegeraiido,  entitled,  "  Du  Ferfectionnemeni  Moral  ;  '* 
and,  although  we  have  llttJe  respect  for  the  rash  general- 
izations of  the  bold  and  eloquent  Cousin,  yet  the  interest 
which  his  metaphysics  awaken  in  Paris,  is  in  our  esti- 
mation a  better  presage  than  the  lethargy  which  prevails 
on  such  topics  in  England*  In  these  remarks  we  have 
no  desire  to  depreciate  the  literature  of  England ^  which j 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  regard  as  tlie  noblest  monumeot 
of  I  he  human  iniad.  We  rejoice  in  our  descent  from 
England,  and  esteem  our  free  access  to  her  works  of 
science  and  genius,  as  among  our  high  privileges.  Nor 
do  we  feel  as  if  her  strength  were  spent.  We  see  no 
wrinkles  on  her  brow,  no  decrepitude  in  her  step.  At 
this  moment  she  has  authors,  especially  in  poetry  and 
fiction,  whose  names  are  ^^  familiar  In  our  mouths  as 
household  w^ords,'^  and  who  can  never  perish  but  with 
her  language.  Still  we  think,  that  at  present  her  intel- 
lect is  laboring  more  for  herself  than  for  mankind,  and 
that  our  scholars,  if  they  would  improve  our  literature, 
should  cultivate  an  intimacy  not  only  with  tiiat  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  continental  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  the  importance 
and  means  of  an  unproved  literature  among  ourselves. 
Are  we  asked  what  we  hope  in  this  particular  ?  We 
answer,  much.  We  see  reasons  for  anticipating  an  in- 
creased and  more  efficient  direction  of  talent  to  this 
object.  But  on  these  we  cannot  enlarge.  There  is, 
however,  one  ground  of  expectation,  to  which  we  will 
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call  a  moment ^s  attention.     We  apprehend  that  Utertt 

ture  is  to  make  progress  through  an  important  change 
in  society,  which  civilization  and  good  institutiODs  aro 
making  more  and  more  apparent.  It  seems  to  us^  that, 
through  tliese  causes,  pohtical  life  Js  less  and  less  re- 
garded as  the  only  or  chief  sphere  for  superior  minds, 
and  that  influence  and  honor  are  more  and  more  ac^ 
:  cumulated  in  the  hands  of  literary  and  thinking  men. 
Of  consequence,  more  and  more  of  the  intdllBOi  4rf 
communities  is  to  be  drawn  to  literature*  The  distinc- 
tion between  antiquity  and  the  present  times,  in  respect 
to  tlie  importance  attached  to  political  life,  seems  to 
us  striking  ;  and  it  is  not  an  accidental  difference,  but 
founded  oo  permanent  causes  which  are  to  operate  with 
increased  power.  In  ancient  times,  every  thing,  abroad 
and  at  home,  tlirew  men  upon  the  public,  and  generated 
an  intense  thirst  for  political  power.  On  the  contrary, 
the  improvement  of  later  periods  bclines  men  to  give 
importance  to  hierature.  For  example,  the  instabihiy 
of  the  ancient  republics^  the  unsettled  relations  of  diT- 
ferent  classes  of  society,  the  power  of  demagogues  and 
orators,  the  intensity  of  factions,  the  want  of  moral  and 
religious  restraints,  the  want  of  some  regular  organ  for 
expressing  the  puWic  mind,  the  want  of  precedents  and 
precise  laws  for  the  courts  of  justice,  these  and  other 
circumstances  gave  to  the  ancient  citizen  a  feeling  as  if 
revolutions  and  convulsions  were  inseparable  from  so- 
ciety, tunied  his  mind  with  unremitting  anxiety  to  public 
affairs,  and  made  a  participation  of  political  power  an 
important,  if  not  an  essential,  means  of  personal  safety. 
< — Again,  the  ancient  citizen  had  no  home,  in  our  sense 
/of  the  word.     He  hved  in  the  market,  the  forum,  the 
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very  much  engrossed  by  affairs  of  state.  ^ — Againj  re-  ] 
.Jigion,  which  now  more  than  all  things  throws  a  man 
upon  himself^   was  in  ancient  times  a  public  concern, 
ad  turned  men  to  poUtical  life.     Tlie  religion  of  the 
beart  and   closet  was   unknown.      The   relation  of  the 
gods  to  parliciilar  states,  was  iheir  most  prominent  at-' 
ribute  J  and  to  conciliate  their  favor  to  ibe  t  ornmunily, 
the  chief  end  of  worship*     Accordingly,  religion  con-  i 
limited  chiefly  in  public  and  national  rites.     In  Rome^  j 

highest  men  in  the  state  presided  at  the  altar,  and, 
idding   to  their  other   titles    that  of  Supreme   Pontiff*, 
[performed  tlie  most  solemn  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
iThus  the  whole  strength  of  llie  religious  principle  was 
I  turned  into  political  channels*     The  gods  were  thought 
.  Id  sustain  no  higher  o^ce  than  a  political  one,  and  of 
consequence  this  was  esteemed   the  most  glorious  for 
men. — ^Ooce  more,  in  ancient  times  political  rank  was 
vastly  more  efficient,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than 
at  present,  and  of  consequence  was  the  object  of  a  more 
insatiable  ambition.     It  was  almost  the  only  way  of  ac- 
cess to  the  multitude.     The  public  man  held  a  sway 
over  opinion,   over  his  country,   perhaps   over  foreign 
states,  now  unknown.  [  It  is  the  influence  of  the  press    < 
f  and  of  good  institutions  to  reduce  die  imporianccoPQle 
(man  of  oflice.     In  proportion  as  private  individuals  can  j 
lJcI  on  the  public  mind  ;  in  proportion  as  a  people  read,  / 
llliink,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing  and  enforcing     // 
llheir  opinions ;    in    proportion   as  laws  become  fixed, ) 
[known,  and  sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  com-/ 
[munity  ;  in  proportion  as  the  interests  of  the  state,  tha 
principles  of  adimnistration^  and  all  public  measures,  areV 
subjected   to   free   and  farnihar   discussion,  government   1 
becomes  a  secondary  influence.     The  power  passes  into 
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ihe  hands  of  those  who  ihink,  write,  and  spread 
minds  far  and  vvidji^  Accordingl)  j  literature  is  to  be-" 
come  more  arid  more  tlie  msirument  of  swaying  men, 
of  doing  good,  of  achieving  fame.  The  contrast  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  times,  in  the  particulars  now 
staled,  is  loo  obvious  to  net:d  illustration,  !ind  our  great 
inference  is  equally  clear.  The  vast  improvemenls, 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  taken  place  in  social 
order,  m  domesdc  life,  in  rehgion,  in  knowledge,  all 
conspire  to  one  result,  all  tend  to  introduce  other  and 
higher  inHuences  than  political  power,  and  to  give  to 
that  form  of  intellectual  efibrt,  whirh  we  call  literature, 
dominion  over  human  a  17 "airs.  Thus  truth,  we  appre- 
hend, is  more  and  more  fell ;  and  from  its  influence, 
joined  wiUi  our  peculiar  condition  and  free  institutions, 
we  hope  for  our  country  the  happiness  and  glory  of  o 
pure,  deep^  rich,  beautiful,  and  ennobling  literature 
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I.  Fourth  Annvj^t,  Hcpobt  to  the  AicziiicAif  UititariamI 

AiiociATioif^  read  aod  accepted  May  26,  1899,  with  the  Ad 

DRCiiEa  al  the  Annual  Meeting. 
ft.  The  Second  Aitivual  Retort  of  the  Exeoutire  Commiltee 

of  the  Americait  Societt  for  the  Promotion  of  Temper- 

ANCEf  preaeoted  January  29,  1B29. 
3.  First  Annuai.  Report  of  the  Ge^erai^  Uitioir  for  PrO"  1 

moling  the  O&iervance  of  the  Chhi»tia2t  Sabbath,  adopt^J 

ed  May  12,  1829. 


We  have  affixed  to  this  article  the  titles  of  several  re- 
ports of  societies,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  dis^ 
cussing  the  merits  of  the  several  institutions  whose  la- 
bors they  celebrate,  as  with  the  more  general  design  of 
offering  some  remarks  on  the  disposition  which  now  i 
prevails  to  form  associations,  and  to  accomplish  all  ob*  j 

Ijects  by  organized  masses.     A  difference  of  opinion  on^ 
this  point  has  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  murmurs 

[against  the  countless  societies  which  modestly  solicit 
or  authoritatively  claim  our  aid,  which  now  assail  us 
with  fair  promises  of  the  good  which  they  purpose,  and 
now  with  rhetorical  encomiums  on  the  good  they  have 
24  • 
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doDe,  begin  to  break  forth  from  the  judicious  and  well 
disposed,  as  well  as  from  the  querulous  aud  selfish. 
These  doubts  and  complaints,  however,  are  most  fre- 
quently excited  by  particular  cases  of  unfair  or  lojiiri- 
ous  operations  in  societies.  As  yet  no  general  prin- 
ciples have  been  established,  by  which  the  value  of 
tliis  mode  of  action  may  be  determined,  or  die  relative 
claims  of  different  associations  may  be  weighed.  We 
will  not  promise  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  we  hope 
to  furnish  some  help  to  a  sounder  judgmeDt  than  jret 
prevails  on  the  subject. 

That  the  subject  deserves  attention,  no  man  who  ob* 
serves  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt.  Its  impor- 
tance forces  Itself  on  the  reflecting.  In  truth,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  or  features  of  our 
age,  is  dm  energy  with  which  tlie  principle  of  combina- 
tion, or  of  action  by  joint  forces,  by  associated  numbers, 
is  manifesting  itself.  It  may  be  said,  without  much  ex- 
aggeration, that  every  thing  is  done  now  by  societies* 
Men  have  learned  what  wonders  can  he  accomplished 
in  certain  cases  by  union,  and  seem  to  think  that  union 
is  competent  to  every  tiling.  You  can  scarcely  name  an 
object  for  which  some  institution  has  not  been  formed. 
Would  men  spread  one  set  of  opinions,  or  crush  an- 
other ?  They  make  a  society.  Would  they  improve 
iJie  penal  code,  or  relieve  poor  debtors  ?  They  make 
societies.  Would  they  encourage  agriculture,  or  manu- 
factures, or  science  ?  They  make  societies.  Wotdd 
one  class  encourage  horse-racing,  and  another  discourage 
travelling  on  Sunday  }  They  form  societies.  We  have 
immense  institutions  spreading  over  the  country,  com- 
bining hosts  for  particular  objects.  We  have  minute 
ramifications  of  diese  societies,  penetrating  everywhere 
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except  tlirough  the  poor*bouse,  and  conveyhig  resources 
from  the  domestic,  the  laborer,  and  even  ihe  child,  to 
thfi  f^^n^^*^!  trfia5"'y-  This  principle  of  association  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  tlie  philosopher,  who  simply  aims 
10  understand  society,  and  its  most  powerful  springs- 
To  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  it  is  exceedingly 
btereatiDg,  for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and  must  act  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  an  extent  which  no  man  can 
foresee  or  comprehend* 

It  is  veiy  easy,  we  conceive,  to  explain  this  great 
developenient  of  the  principle  of  cooperation.  The 
main  cause  is,  the  immense  facility  given  to  intercourse 
by  modern  improvements,  by  increased  commerce  and 
travelling,  by  tlie  post-office  j  by  the  steam -boat,  and 
especially  by  ll^e  press,  —  by  newspapers,  periodicaJs, 
tracts,  and  other  publicalioos.  Through  these  means, 
men  of  one  mind,  llirotigh  d  whole  country,  easily  un- 
derstand one  another,  and  easily  act  together.  The 
grand  manceuvre  to  which  Napoleon  owed  his  victories, 
we  mean  the  cooceotralion  of  great  numbers  on  a  single 
point,  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  parties  and 
sects.  It  may  be  said,  tliai,  by  facilities  of  inlereourse, 
men  are  brought  within  one  another's  attraction,  and 
become  arranged  according  to  their  respective  affinities. 
Those  who  have  one  great  object,  find  one  anodier  out 
through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  join  their  forces,  setde 
their  mode  of  operation,  and  act  together  with  the  uiii- 
forraity  of  a  disciplined  army.  So  extensive  have  coali- 
tions become,  through  the  facilities  now  described,  and 
so  various  and  rapid  are  the  means  of  communication, 
that,  when  a  few  leaders  have  agreed  on  an  object,  an 
impube  may  be  given  in  a  montli  to  the  whole  country, 
whole  sttates  may  be  deluged  with  tracts  and  other  pub- 
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[icationsi  and  a  voice  like  tliat  of  many  waters,  bo  called 
rortli  from  immense  and  widely  separated  multiuides* 
Here  is  a  new  power  brought  lo  bear  on  society,  and  it 
is  a  great  moral  queslion,  how  it  ought  to  be  viewed, 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  aciion  has  advantages  and  recom- 
mendations, is  very  obvious.  The  principal  arguments 
in  its  favor  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  Men^  it  is 
justly  said,  can  do  jointly,  what  tliey  cannot  do  singly. 
The  union  of  minds  and  hands  works  wonders.  Men 
grow  efficient  by  concentrating  their  powers.  Joint  ef* 
fort  conquers  nature,  hews  ihroiigh  mountains,  rears 
pyramids,  dikes  out  the  ocean,  Man,  left  lo  himself, 
living  without  a  fellow,  if  he  could  indeed  so  live,  would 
be  one  of  the  weakest  of  creatures.  Associated  with 
his  kind,  he  gains  dominion  over  the  strongest  animals, 
over  die  eardi  and  the  se^,  and,  by  his  growing  knowl- 
edge, may  be  said  to  obtain  a  kind  of  property  in  the 
universe. 

Nor  is  diis  all.  Men  not  only  accumukte  power  by 
unionj  but  gain  warmth  and  earnestness.  The  heart  is 
kindled.  An  electric  communication  is  established  be- 
tween tliose  who  are  brought  nigh,  and  bound  to  each 
other,  in  conimon  labors.  Man  droops  in  solitude.  No 
sound  excites  him  like  die  voice  of  his  fellow-creature. 
The  mere  sight  of  a  humao  countenance,  brightened  widi 
stiong  and  generous  emotion,  give/ new  strength  to  act 
or  suffer.  Union  not  only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which 
before  existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual  through  sep- 
aration, but,  by  the  feeling  and  interest  which  it  rouses, 
it  becomes  a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new  forces, 
and  liives  the  mind  a  consciousness  of  powers,  which 
would  oUierwise  have  been  unknown. 
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We  have  here  given  the  common  arguments  by  which 
die  disposition  to  association  is  justified  and  rccoinincnd- 
cd.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  ;  name* 
ly,  that  our  social  principles  and  relations  are  the  great 
springs  of  iraprovement,  and  of  vigorous  and  eflicient 
exertion.  That  there  is  much  tnilh  in  this  representa- 
tion of  the  inHuences  of  society,  we  at  once  feel.  That, 
Without  impulses  and  excitements  from  abroad,  widioul 
sympathies  and  communication  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
we  should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  nothing,  we  mean 
not  to  deny.  Still  we  apprehend,  that  on  this  subject 
there  is  a  want  of  accurate  views  and  just  dtscrimina* 
tion.  We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  society  is  not 
sufficiently  understood ;  that  the  chief  benefit  which  it  is 
intended  to  confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which  it  ex- 
poses us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and  that  errors  or  crude 
opinions  on  these  points  deprive  us  of  many  bene6t3  of 
nur  social  connexions.  These  topics  have  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  tJiis  article*  It  is  plain  that 
the  better  we  understand  ihe  true  use,  the  chief  benefit, 
and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social  principles  and  relations, 
the  better  we  shall  be  prepared  lo  judge  of  associations 
which  are  offered  to  our  patronage.  On  these  topics, 
then,  we  propose  first  to  give  our  views  ;  and  in  so  do- 
ing, we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable  latitude, 
because,  in  our  judgment,  the  influences  of  society  at 
present  lend  strongly  to  excess,  and  especially  menace 
ihait  individuality  of  character,  for  which  they  can  yield 
no  adequate  compensation. 

The  great  principle,  from  which  we  start  m  this  pre*' 
liminary  discussion,  and  in  which  aJl  our  views  of  the 
topics  above  proposed  are  involved,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
(^ressed.     It  is  this; — Society  is  chiefly  important,  as , 


il  ministers  to,  and  calls  forth^  intellectual  and  morai 
energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the  individual  is 
beneficial,  in  proportion  as  it  awakens  in  him  a  power  to 
act  on  himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand  the  social  in- 
fluences to  which  he  is  at  first  subjected.  Society  serves 
us>  by  furnishing  objects,  occasions,  materiab,  excite- 
ments, through  which  the  whole  soul  may  be  brought  in- 
to vigorous  exercise,  may  acquire  a  consciousness  of  its 
free  and  responsible  nature,  may  become  a  law  to  itself, 
and  may  rise  to  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  framing 
and  improving  itself  without  limit  or  end.  Inward,  crea- 
tive energj',  is  ihe  highest  good  which  accrues  to  us 
from  our  social  principles  and  connexions-  The  mind 
is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  passively  receives  from  oth- 
ers, but  hy  its  own  action  on  what  il  receives.  We 
would  especially  aflinn  of  virtue,  that  it  does  not  con- 
sist in  what  we  inl^erit,  or  what  comes  to  us  from  abroad. 
It  is  of  inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  resistance  of  foreign  iniluences,  by  acting  from 
our  deliberate  convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  sympatliy  and  imitation*  According  to  these 
views,  our  social  nature  and  connexions  are  means.  In- 
ward power  is  the  end ;  a  power  which  is  to  triumph 
over,  and  control,  the  influence  of  society. 

We  are  told,  that  we  owe  to  society  our  most  vahia- 
hle  knowledge.  And  true  it  is,  that,  were  we  cast  from 
birth  into  solitude,  we  sliould  grow  up  in  brutal  igno- 
rance. But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  knowledge  which 
we  receive  is  of  little  value,  any  farther  than  it  is  foot! 
and  excitement  to  intellectual  action.  Its  worth  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  energy'  with  which  it  is  sought  anA 
employed.  Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
prolific;   in  proportion  as  it  quickens  the  mind  to  the 
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^■acquisition  of  higher  truth.     Let  it  be  rested  in  passive- 

Ily^  and  it  profits  us  nothing.  Let  the  judgment  of  oth- 
ers be  our  trust,  so  tliat  we  cease  to  judge  for  ourselves, 
tnd  the  intellect  is  degraded  into  a  woilhiess  machine. 
The  dignity  of  the  rnind  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  ener* 
gy  of  its  efibns  for  its  own  enlargement.  It  become^J 
beroie,  when  it  reverences  itself  and  asserts  its  freedom 
in  a  cowardly  and  servile  age  ;  when  it  withstands  socie- 
ty through  a  calm,  but  invincible  love  of  truths  and  a 
consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  progressiveness  of  its 
powers. 
The  indispensable  necessity  of  instruction  from  oui 
fellow-creatures,  we  in  no  degree  question.  But  per- 
haps few  are  aware  how  imperfect  are  the  conceptions 
received  from  the  best  instructor,  and  how  much  must 
be  done  by  our  own  solitary  thinking,  to  give  lliem  con- 
sistency and  vividness*  It  may  be  doubled  whetlier  a 
fellow-creature  can  ever  impart  to  us  apprehensions  of 
a  complex  subject,  which  are  aJtogetber  just.  Be  the 
teacher  ever  so  unerring,  his  language  can  hardly  com- 
municate his  mind  with  entire  precision ;  for  few  words 
awaken  exactly  the  same  thoughts  in  different  men. 
The  views  which  we  receive  from  the  most  gifted  be- 
ings, are  at  best  an  approximation  to  truth.  We  have 
spoken  of  unerring  teachers  ;  but  where  are  these  to  be 
found  ?  Our  daily  intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings, 
most  of  whom  are  undisciplined  in  intellect,  the  slaves  ' 
of  prejudice,  and  unconscious  of  their  own  spiritual  en- 
ergies. The  essential  condition  of  intellectual  progress 
in  such  a  world,  is  the  x  ^^listance  of  social  influences)  or 
of  impressions  from  our  fellow*beings, 

Whai  we  have  said  of  intellectual,  is  still  more  true 
of  moral  progress*    No  human  being  exists,  whose  char- 
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acter  can  be  proposed  as  a  faultless  model.     But,  couM 

perfect  individiial  be  found,  we  should  only  injure  our- 
lelves  by  indiscriminate >  servile  imitation  ;  for  much 
ivhich  is  good  in  another,  is  good  in  him  alone,  belongs  I 
to  his  peculiar  constitution,  has  been  the  growth  of  his 
pecuhar  experience,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful  only  in 
combination  with  his  other  attributes,  and  would  be  un-  I 
natural,  awkward,  and  forced  in  a  servile  imhator.  The 
very  strength  of  emotion,  which  in  one  man  is  virtue,  in 
another  would  be  defect ;  for  virtue  depends  on  I  he  bal- 
ance which  exists  be  I  ween  the  various  princi[des  of  the 
soul  ;  and  that  in  tenseness  of  feeling,  wiiich,  when  join* 
ed  with  force  of  ilionght  and  purpose,  is  healdiful  and 
invigorating,  would  prove  a  disease,  or  might  approach 
insanity,  in  a  weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man  should 
pari  with  his  individuality,  and  aim  to  become  another. 

\  No  process  is  so  fatal  as  tliat  which  would  cast  all  men  ■ 
into  one  moidd.    Every  human  being  is  intended  lo  have 

I    a  character  of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to  do 
^what  no  other  can  do.      Our  common  nature  is  to  be  ■ 

tiinfolded  in  unbounded  diversities.  It  is  rich  enough  for 
infinite  manifestations-  It  is  to  wear  innumerable  forms 
of  beauty  and  glo^)^  Every  human  being  has  a  work 
lo  carry  on  within,  duties  lo  perform  abroad,  influences 
lo  exert,  which  are  peculiarly  his,  and  which  no  con- 
Iscience  but  his  own  can  teach.  Let  him  not,  then,  en-  I 
plave  his  conscience  to  others,  but  act  w^ith  the  freedom^ 
Btrength,  and  dignity  of  one,  whose  highest  law  is  in  his  - 
fown  breast.  I 

We  knoiv  that  it  may  be  replied  lo  us,  that  Provi- 
dence, by  placing  us  at  birth  in  entire  subjection  to  so- 
ld influences,  has  marked  out  society  as  the  great  m- 
stmmenl  of  determming  the  human  mind.     The  child,  i 
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IS  said,  is  plainly  designed  to  receive  passively  and  wiih 
unresisting  simplicity,   a  host  of  impressions,  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  from  those  around  him.     This  we  know 
But  we  know,  too,  that  childhood  is  not  to  endure  for 
ever.     We  know  that  the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains^ 
which  throng  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are  iniended 
to  awaken   in  it  an  energy,  by  which  it  is  to  subjeci 
ihein  lo  itself;  by  which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crud 
mass  what  is  true  and  pure  ;  by  which  it  is  to  act  upoiif 
and  modify,  and  throw  into  new  combinations,  the  ma< 
terials  forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation  and  society 
It  is  only  by  putting  forth  this  inward  and  self-forming 
power^  iJiat  we  emerge  from  childhood.     He  who  con- 
tinues to  be  passively  moulded,  prolongs  his  infancy  to 
ihe  tomb.     There  is  deep  wisdom  m  the  declaration  of 
Jesus,  that  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must  ^'  hate  father  and 
mother  "  ;  or,  in  other  words,  tliat  we  must  surrender 
the  prejudices  of  education  to  the  new  hghts  which  God 
gives  us  ;  that  the  love  of  truth  must  triumpli  over  the*l 
influeoces  of  our  best  and  earliest  friends  :  that,  forsak-    V 
ing  the  maxims  of  society,  we  must  frame  ourselves  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before  i 
us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  I 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Creator,  who  has  sub- 
jected the  child  at  first  to  social  influences,  has,  even  at 
that  age,  provided  for  its  grooving  freedom,  by  inspiring 
it  with  an  overflowing  animation,  an  inexpressible  joy, 
an  impatience  of  limits,  a  thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in' 
adventure,  an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to  balance  the  au- 
thority of  the  old,  and  gradually  mingling  with  the  ere* 
dolity   of  infancy  that    questioning,  doubling  spirit,  oi 
which  intellectual  progress  chiefly  depends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  danger  fiom  society 
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arises  wholly  from  its  bad  members,  and  that  we  cannot 
easily  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  good.  Butt  to 
our  apprehension,  there  is  a  peril  in  the  influence  both 
of  good  and  bad.  What  many  of  ns  have  chiefly  to 
dread  from  society,  is,  not  that  we  shall  acquire  a  posi« 
live  character  of  vice,  but  tliat  it  will  impose  on  us  a 
negative  character,  that  we  shall  live  and  die  passii^e 
beings,  that  the  creative  and  self-forming  energ}'  of  the 
soul  will  not  be  called  forth  in  the  work  of  our  improve- 
ment. Our  danger  is,  that  we  shall  substimte  the  con- 
sciences of  others  for  our  own,  that  we  shall  paralyze 
our  faculties  through  dependence  on  foreign  guides,  that 
wc  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad  instead  of  determining 
ourselves.  The  pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant,  M 
and  almost  immeasurable  ;  now  open  and  direct  in  the 
form  of  authority  and  menace,  now  subtile  and  silent  to 
the  guise  of  blandishment  and  promise.  What  roigfatj 
power  is  lodged  in  a  frown  or  a  smile,  in  the  voice  of 
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^  praise  and  flattery,  in  scorn   or  neglect,  in  public  opio-    I 

^m  ion,  in  domestic  habits  and  prejudices,  in  the  state  and    I 

"  spirit  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong  1     Nothing 
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spirit  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong  1  Nothing 
escapes  the  cognizance  of  society.  Its  legislation  ex- 
tends even  to  our  dress,  movements,  features  ;  and  the 
individual  bears  the  traces,  even  in  countenance,  air, 
and  voice,  of  the  social  mfluences  amidst  which  he  has 
been  plunged.  We  are  in  great  peril  of  growing  up 
slaves  to  this  exacting,  arbitrary  sovereign  ;  of  forget- 
ting, or  never  learning,  our  true  responsibility ;  of  living 
in  unconsciousness  of  that  divine  power  with  which  we 
are  invested  over  ourselves,  and  in  which  all  the  dignity 
of  our  nature  is  concentred  ;  of  overlooking  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  minds,  and  laying  them  open  to  impressions 
from  any  and  all  who  surround  us.     Resistance  of  this 
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foreign  pressure  is  our  only  safeguard,  and  is  essential 
to  virtue.  All  virtue  lies  in  individual  action,  in  inward 
energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is  no  moral  worth 
Ui  being  swept  away  by  a  crowd j  even  towards  tlie  best 
objects.  We  must  act  from  an  inward  spring.  The 
good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  may  injure  us,  if,  tlirough  iljai 
intolerance  which  is  a  common  infirmity  of  the  good| 
they  impose  on  us  audioritatively  their  own  convictioiis, 
and  obstruct  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  activity, 
A  state  of  society,  in  which  correct  habits  prevail,  may 
produce  in  many,  a  mechanical  regularity  and  religion, 
which  is  any  thing  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally  great 
or  good  springs  from  mere  sympathy  and  imitation. 
These  priDciples  will  only  forge  chains  for  us,  and  per- 
petuate our  infancy,  unless  more  and  more  cotitrolled 
and  subdued  by  that  inward  lawgiver  and  judge^  whose 
authority  is  from  God,  and  whose  sway  over  our  whole 
nature,  alone  secures  its  free,  glorious,  and  everlasting 
expansion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it  most  deeply,  ihat 
our  connexion  with  society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid, 
so  it  is  our  greatest  periL  We  are  in  constant  danger 
of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral  judgmentj  and  of  our 
power  over  ourselves  ;  and,  in  losing  tliese,  ue  lose  the 
chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings.  We  sink,  as  far 
as  mind  can  sink,  into  the  world  of  matter,  tlie  chief 
distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants  self-motion,  or 
moves  only  from  foreign  impulse.  The  propensity  in 
our  fellow-creatures,  which  we  have  most  to  dread,  is 
that,  which,  though  most  severely  condemned  by  Jesus, 
ia  yet  the  most  frequent  infirmity  of  his  followers  ;  we 
mean,  llie  propensity  to  rule,  to  tyrannize,  to  war  with 
the  freedom  of  their  equals,  to  make  themselves  stand- 
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ards  for  other  minds,  to  be  lawgivers,  instead  of  bretb> 

Ten  and  friends,  to  their  race.  Our  great  and  most  dif- 
ficult duty,  as  social  beings,  is,  to  derive  constant  aid  _ 
from  society  wiitjout  taking  its  yoke  ;  to  open  our  minds  I 
to  the  thouglils,  reasonings,  and  persuasions  of  otliers, 
and  yet  to  hold  fast  the  sacred  riglit  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  to  receive  impulses  from  our  fellow-beings,  and 
yet  to  act  from  our  own  souls  j  to  sympathize  wiili 
others,  and  yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings  ;  to  act 
willi  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our  own  consciences  ;  to 
unite  social  deference  and  self-dominion  ;  to  join  mor- 
al self-subsistence  wiih  social  dependence  ;  to  respect 
others  without  losing  self-respect ;  to  love  our  friends , 
and  to  reverence  our  superiors,  whilst  our  supreine 
homage  is  given  to  that  moral  perfection  which  no 
friend  and  no  superior  has  realized,  and  which,  if  faith- 
fully pursued,  will  often  demand  separation  from  all 
around  us.  Such  is  our  great  work  as  social  beings, 
and,  to  perform  tt^  we  should  look  habitually  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  I 
moral  independence,  than  by  resisting  and  overcoming 
the  world. 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moral  nature,  on  which 
we  have  now  insisted,  needs  earnest  and  perpetual  in-  M 
culcation.  This  virtue  finds  few  aids  from  abroad*  All  ■ 
rchgions  and  governments  have  more  or  less  warred 
with  it.  Even  that  religion,  which  came  from  God  to  J 
raise  man  to  a  moral  empire  over  himself,  has  been  " 
seized  on  by  the  selfish  and  intolerant  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  all  its  sanctions  have  been  brought  to 
bear  against  that  free,  independent  action  of  thought  and 
conscience,  which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  promote. 
In   truth,   men  need   to  bo  instructed  in  nothing  more 
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thaii  in  what  ihey  owe  lo  their  own  spiriiual  faculties. 
Tile  saeredness  of  the  moral  principle  io  every  human 
breast ;  its  divine  rigfil  of  dominion  i  the  jealousy  witli 
which  it  ought  to  he  protected  against  our  own  passions^ 
and  the  usurpations  of  society  ;  the  watchful  care  with 
which  it  should  be  unfolded,  refined,  and  fortified,  by 
communion  with  ourselves,  with  great  and  good  minds, 
with  that  brightest  manifestation  of  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  with  God  himself ;  the  awe  with  which  its  dehber- 
ate  dictates  should  be  heard  ;  the  energy  which  it  may 
and  should  put  fortli  in  opposition  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
to  human  froivns  or  smiles  ;  the  sublime  tranquillity 
to  which  it  may  ascend  ;  the  conscious  union  with  God 
which  it  may  attain,  and  through  winch  it  seems  to  par- 
take of  his  onmipotence  ;  these  prerogatives  of  the  mor- 
al nature,  of  that  element  and  spai  k  of  Divinity  in  the 
soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in  iJie  condition  of  servitude 
lo  which  the  multitude  are  reduced  by  tlie  joint  tyranny 
of  the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  observe,  that  tlie 
enslaving  power  of  society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing, 
through  what  would  seem  at  first  to  threaten  its  enlarge* 
ment ;  we  mean,  tlirougli  the  extension  of  social  inter- 
course*  This  is  a  distinction  of  our  age,  and  one  of  its 
chief  means  of  improvement.  Men  are  widening  their 
bottnds,  exchanging  thoughts  and  feelings  with  fellow- 
beings  far  and  wide,  with  inliabitants  of  other  countries, 
witli  subjects  of  other  governments,  with  professors  of 
other  modes  of  faith.  Distant  nations  are  brought  neai-, 
and  are  acting  on  one  another  with  a  new  power  ;  and 
ibe  result  is,  that  these  differing  and  often  hostile  infiu- 
cmces  balance  or   neutralise  one  another,   and   ahnost 
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frame  itself.  This  we  deem  an  immense  benefit  of  ll>e 
niulliplication  of  books  at  tbe  present  day.  The  besl 
books  contain  errors,  and  deserve  a  very  limited  trust. 
But,  wlierever  men  of  thought  and  genius  publish  free- 
ly, they  will  perpetually  send  fordi  new  views,  to  keep 
alive  the  inlellectual  action  of  tlie  w^orld  ;  will  give  a 
fre<|uent  shock  to  received  opinions  ;  will  lead  men  lo 
contemplate  great  subjects  from  new  positions,  and,  by 
thus  awakening  individual  and  independent  energy,  will 
work  higher  good  than  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
spread.  The  same  effect  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
study  of  different  languages,  which  occupies  more  and 
more  space  in  our  systems  of  education  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  happiest  effect.  A  great  man  tised 
to  say,  that,  in  learning  a  new  language,  he  had  gained 
a  new  soul,  so  fresh  and  original  were  die  views  which 
it  opened  to  him.  A  new  language,  considered  in  hself, 
or  without  reference  to  the  writings  which  it  contains, 
seems  tD  us  a  valuable  possession,  on  account  of  tlie  new 
combinations  of  tJiought  which  its  vocabulary  presents ; 
and  when  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  minds  of  a  people, 
whose  institutions,  education,  climate,  temperamenl,  re- 
ligion, and  history  differ  from  oar  own,  and  in  whom, 
of  consequence,  our  common  nature  is  taking  a  new 
form,  it  is,  to  one  who  has  power  to  understand  its  use, 
an  invaluable  acquisition.  In  truth,  we  cannot  express 
loo  strongly  the  importance  we  attach  to  an  enlarged 
intercourse  with  other  minds,  considered  as  the  means 
of  freeing  and  quickening  our  own.  This  is  the  chief 
good  of  extensive  institutions  for  education.  They  place 
us  under  diversified  social  influences  ;  connect  us  with 
die  dead  as  well  as  with  tlie  living  ;  accumulate  for  us 
die  thoughts  of  all  ages  and  nations  ;  take  us  out  of  the 
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narrow  circle  of  a  neighbuurbood,  or  church,  or  com- 
munity ;  make  us  fellow-citizeos  with  the  friends  of 
truth  under  the  whole  heaven,  and,  through  these  vari- 
ous and  often  hostile  influences,  aid  and  encourage  us  to 
that  independent  moral  judgment,  and  intellectuaJ  dis- 
crimination, by  which  our  views  are  more  and  more 
purified  and  enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done  more  to  promote 
Ihis  enlarged  intercourse  of  minds,  die  great  means,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids  with  personal 
independence.  As  yet,  religion  has  generally  assumed 
a  sectarian  form,  and  its  disciples,  making  narrowness  a 
matter  of  conscience,  have  too  often  shunned  connex- 

Iion  with  men  of  different  views   as  a  pestilence,  and 
yielded  their  minds  to  tl»e  exclusive  influences  of  the 
leaders  and  teachers  of  their  separate  factions*     Indeed, 
Ire  fear  that  in  no  department  of  life  has  tlie  social  prin- 
ieiple  been  perverted  more  into  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual thraldom,  than  in  religion.     We  could  multiply 
roofs  without  end,  but  will   content  ourselves  with  a 
ingle  illustration  drawn  from  what  are  called  **  revivals 
religion.*'     We   have  many  objections   to  these   as 
mmonly  conducted ;  but  nothing  offends  us  more,  than 
eir  direct  and  striking  tendency  to  overwhelm  the  mind 
ilh  foreign  influences,  and  to  strip  it  of  all  self-direc- 
OD.     In  these  feverish  seasons,  religion,  or  what  bears 
le  name,  is  spread,  as  by  contagion,  and  to  escape  it  is 
most  as  difficult  as  to  avoid  a  raging  epidemic.     Wbo- 
er  knows  any  thing  of  human  nature,  knows  the  effect 
>f  excitement  in  a  crowd.     When  systematically  pro- 
nged and  urged  onward,  it  subverts  deliberation  and 
-control.     The  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and 
tome  away  as  in  a  whirlwind.     The  prevalent  erootioiii 
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be  it  love  or  hatred,  terror  or  enthusiasnij  masiers  evei^y 
mind,  which  is  not  Ibrlified  by  a  rare  energy,  or  secured 
by   a   rare   inisensibiiiiy.      In   revivals,   a  muhitude  are 
subjecied  at  once  to  strong  emotions,  which  are  swellod 
and  perpetuated  by  rhe  most  skilful  management.      The 
indivtdyal  is  never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  of  tlie 
leading  or  subordinate  agents  in  the  work.*     A   dia-    ■ 
chinery  of  social  influences,  of  '*  inquiry  meetings,"  of 
"  anxious  meetings/'  of  conferences,  of  prayer  meet- 
ings, of  perpetual  private  or  public  impulses,  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  diseased  subject,  until>  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive,  powerless  recipient 
of  whatever  form  or  impressions  it  may  be  tliought  fit  to 
give  him.     Happily  for  mankind,  our  nature  loses  its 
sensibility  to  perpetual  stimulants,  and  of  consequence  a    _ 
revival  is  succeeded  by  what  is  called  ''  a  duU,  dead,    I 
stupid   season."     This   dull   time   is  a  merciful  repose 
granted  by  Providence  to  die  overwrought  and  oppress-     - 
ed  uiind,  and  gives  some  chance  for  calm,  deliberate,    I 
individual   thougtit  and   ficticm.     Thus  the  kindness   of 
nature   is   perpetually  couiuerworking   the  excesses  of 
men,  and  a  religion,  which  begins  in  partial  insanity,  ta 
often  seen  to  attain  by  degrees  to  the  calmness  and  dig- 
nity of  reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  stated,  at  greater 
length  than  we  intended,  our  views  of  the  true  and 
highest  benefits  of  society.     These  seem  to  us  grest, 


•  We  rectiUoct  leeing  the  foU owing  di ruction  gfarely  giTea  for  m&o* 
ftgiog  rerivalt,  in  the  book  of  a  roiDiater  experienced  in  thif  work-, — "  Be 
Gnref\il  never  to  kinrJte  rooro  firci  than  you  can  tend*"  In  other  wordt, 
Dn  not  awaken  and  ainrm  more  pernoni  thftn  yitu  can  place  aodeT  coaitant 
msppction,  and  bwot  with  perftetua.!  eicit«mGnU.  Wliat  »  stranp©  role  foe 
^FiojtB  who  profen  to  believe  that  these  '*  Grai "  ere  "  kiodted  "  flopeme^ 
xnUy  hf  the  Holy  SpUil ! 
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unspeakably  great*  At  liie  same  time,  like  all  other 
goods,  they  are  accompatiied  wilh  serious  peiils.  So- 
ciety loo  often  oppresses  tbe  energy  which  it  was  meant 
to  quicken  and  exalt.  —  We  now  pass  to  our  principal 
subject ;  to  the  associations  for  public  purposes,  whether 
benevolent}  moral,  or  religious,  which  are  so  multiplied 
in  the  present  age.  And  here  we  must  confine  ourselv  es 
to  two  remarks  ;  the  ^rsl  intended  to  assign  to  such  as- 
sociations tlieir  proper  place  or  rankj  and  tlie  second,] 
to  suggest  a  principle,  by  which  useful  societies  may  be 
distmguished  from  sucli  as  are  pernicious,  and  by  which 
we  may  be  aided  in  distributing  among  them  our  favor 
and  patronage. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  we  should  beware  of  con- 
rounding  together,  as  of  equal  importance,  those  asso^j 
ciations  which  are  formed  by  our  Creator,  which  springj 
from  our  very  constitution,  and  are  inseparable  from  our 
being,  and  those  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  w^hicb 
man  invents  for  particular  limes  and  exigencies*     Le|i 
us  never  place  our  weak,  short-sighted  contrivances  on 
a  level  witii  tlie  arrangements  of  God.     We  have  ac- 
knowledged  die  infinite  importance  of  society  to   Uie 
developement  of  human  powers  and   afiections.     But 
when  we  speak  ilius  of  society,  we  mean  chiefly  the  i 
reladons  in  which  God  has  placed  us;  we  mean  the 
conneidons  of  family^  of  neighbourhood,  of  country,  and 
the  great  bond  of  humanity,  uniting  us  with  our  whole 
kind,  and  not  Missionary  societies.  Peace  societies,  oi 
Charitable  societies,  which  men  have  conUrived.     Thest 
last  have  their  uses,  and  some  do  great  good ;  but  thej* 
%re  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the  societies  in  which 
oature  places  us,  than  tlie  torches  which  we  kindle  oo 
n  t!)e  darkness  of  night,  are  to  be  paralleled  with 
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die  all-pervading  and  aU-glorifying  light  of  tlie  sun.  We 
make  ihesp  remarks,  because  nothmg  Is  mure  commou 
than  for  men  to  forget  the  value  of  wJiat  is  familiar, 
natural,  and  universal,  and  to  ascribe  undue  imporianc# 
to  what  is  extraordinary  J  forced,  aod  rare,  axid  therefore 
striking.  Artificial  associations  have  Qieir  use,  but  are 
not  to  be  named  with  those  of  nature ;  and  to  these  last, 
tlterefore,  we  are  to  give  our  chief  regard* 

We  can  easily  illustrate^  by  examples,  the  inferiority 
of  human  associations.  In  Boston,  there  are  two  Asy- 
lums for  children  J  which  deserve,  we  think,  a  high  place 
among  useful  institutions.  Not  a  little  lime  is  spent 
upon  them.  Hundreds  conspire  to  carry  tliem  on,  and 
we  have  anniversaries  to  collect  crowds  for  their  sup- 
port* And  what  is  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  ? 
Between  one  and  two  hundred  children  ai'e  provided 
for,  a  number  worthy  of  all  the  care  bestowed  on  iliese 
charities.  But  compare  this  number  with  all  tlie  cliildren 
of  this  city,  with  the  thousands  %vho  throng  our  streets 
and  our  schools.  And  how  are  diese  fed,  clothed, 
educated  ?  We  hear  of  no  subscriptions,  no  anniver* 
saries  for  their  benefit ;  yet  how  they  flourish  compared 
with  the  subjects  of  Asylums  I  These  are  provided  for 
by  that  unnsientatious  and  unpraised  society,  which  God 
has  instituted,  — a  family.  That  shelter,  home ,  w*hich 
nature  rears,  protects  them,  and  it  is  an  establishment 
worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  institutions,  great  or 
small,  which  man  has  devised.  In  truth,  just  as  far  as 
this  IS  improved,  as  its  duties  are  performed,  and  its 
blessings  prized,  all  artificial  institutions  are  superseded. 
Here  then  is  the  sphere  for  the  agency  of  the  wise  and 
good.  Improve  the  family,  strengthen  and  purify  tbe 
relations  of  domestic  life,  and  more  is  done  for  the  hap- 
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pmess  and  progress  of  the  race  than  by  the  most  splendid  I 
charities.  —  Let  us  lake  another  example^  the  Hospital 
in  the  same  metropolis ;  a  noble  institution,  worthy  of 
iiigh  praise.  But  where  is  it  tliat  the  sick  of  our  city 
are  healed  ?  Must  you  look  for  them  in  the  Hospital  ? 
You  may  find  there,  perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  to  find 
there,  fifty  or  sixty  beds  for  the  poor.  The  thousands 
who  sicken  and  die  among  us  are  to  be  found  in  their 
homes,  watched  over  by  the  nursing  care  of  moiliers 
and  listers,  surrounded  by  tliat  tenderness  which  grows 
up  only  at  home.  —  Let  us  take  another  example,  Mis- 
sionary societies.  This  whole  country  is  thrown  into 
excitement  to  support  missions.  The  rich  are  tasted, 
and  the  poor  burdened.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
burdened  without  object ;  for  Christianity  is  so  infinite 
«  blessing,  that  we  consent  to  any  honest  methods  of 
sending  it  abroad.  But  what  is  the  amount  of  good  ef- 
fected }  A  few  missionaries,  we  know  not  the  precise 
number,  are  supported,  of  whom  most  have  hitherto 
brought  little  to  pass.  Who  can  compare  associations 
for  this  object,  with  churches,  or  those  congregations 
of  neighbours  for  regular  worship,  which  Chrisiianiiy 
has  instituted,  and  to  which  nature  has  always  prompted 
the  professors  of  the  same  faidi?  Through  these,  in- 
calculable aid  is  given  to  the  support  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity  ;  and  yet,  tlu-ough  the  propensity  of  human 
nature  to  exaggerate  what  is  forced  and  artificial,  one 
missionary  at  a  distance  is  thought  of  more  importance 
tlian  a  hundred  ministers  near,  and  the  sending  of  him 
abroad  is  extolled  as  an  incomparably  greater  exploit 
of  piety,  than  the  support  of  our  own  places  of  worship. 
We  mean  not  to  discourage  Missionary  societies  ;  but 
ilie  truth  is,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  dififtised  incom- 
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paraUly  oiore  by  caring  for  and  promoting  it  in  our  natu* 
ra)  relatictjs,  in  our  liomes,  in  our  common  circles  aiK. 
c'liurcljes,  fliati  by  kisLitutions  endowed  with  the  reve- 
nues of  nations  for  sending  it  to  distant  lands.  The 
great  obstruction  to  Chiisiiauiiy  among  foreign  nations 
i»3  il3  inoperativeness  among  the  nations  which  profess 
it.  We  olier  others  a  religion,  which,  in  their  appro* 
hension,  has  done  tlie  givers  no  great  good.  The  true 
course  is,  to  rely  less  on  our  machinery  of  Cent  socie- 
ties, and  National  societies,  and  to  rely  more  on  the 
connexions  and  arrangements  of  nature  or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  wouJd  on  na 
accoitni  discourage  the  Asylum,  the  Hospital,  the  Mis- 
sionary society.  All  receive  our  cheerful  sup|>ori.  We 
only  mean  to  say,  that  our  great  sources  of  improve- 
ment and  liappiness  are  our  nauiraJ  relations  and  a^ 
sociaiions,  and  that  to  understand  these  better,  and  ic 
attach  ourselves  more  faithfully  to  their  duties,  are  ihe 
great  social  means  of  carrying  forward  the  world*  A 
striking  confirmation  of  these  remarks  may  be  found 
in  the  Romish  Church.  The  probability  is,  that,  un- 
der the  Catholic  religion  in  the  dark  ages,  there  were 
larger  contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  communities,  than  at  present, 
and  contributions  hy  associations  which  regarded  alms- 
giving as  one  of  their  main  duties  ;  we  mean  the  monas- 
teries. But  the  monks,  who  quilted  the  relations  of 
nature,  tlio  society  which  God  had  instituted,  in  order 
to  fortn  new  and  artificial  bonds,  more  favorable,  as 
tljey  thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad  mistake.  Tlieii 
own  characters  were  injured,  and  the  very  charities 
jdoled  out  from  convents,  increased  the  beggary  which 
they  hoped  to  relieve-     ^o  sacred  is  nature,  that  it  caq- 
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Dot  be  tranipl*  d  on  with  impunity.  We  fear  thai  some- 
thing  sinnlar  to  the  errur  just  noticed  among  Caihoiics, 
is  spreading  among  Protestanis  ;  the  error  of  exahingi 
societies  of  human  device  above  our  natural  relations.  I 
We  have  been  told  iliat  cases  occur  atnong  us,  and  are 
not  rare,  in  which  domestic  claims  on  kindness  are  set! 
aside  for  ihe  sake  of  making  contributions  to  our  great! 
societies^  and  especially  to  foreign  missions.  So  pos-' 
sessed  are  the  minds  of  multitudes  with  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  lliis  object,  that  there  seems  to  ifaem  a  piety 
in  witbhotding  what  would  otherwise  have  been  thought 
due  to  a  poor  relative,  that  it  may  be  sent  across  oceans 
to  Pagan  lands.  We  have  beard  that  delicate  kind* 
nesses,  which  once  flowed  from  die  more  prosperous 
to  the  less  prosperous  menibers  of  a  large  family,  and 
uluch  boujid  society  together  by  that  love  which  is 
worth  all  bonds,  are  diminished  since  the  late  excite- 
ment in  favor  of  the  heathen.  And  diis  we  do  not 
wonder  at.  In  Uruih,  we  ratlier  wonder  tliat  any  thing 
is  done  for  the  temporal  comfort  of  friends,  where  the 
doctrine,  on  which  modern  missions  chiefly  rest,  is  be- 
lieved. We  refer  to  the  doctiine,  that  the  whole  heath- 
en world  are  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  and  endless 
hell  ;  that  thousands  every  day,  and  millions  every  year, 
are  sinkmg  into  this  abyss  of  torture  end  woe  ;  and 
tliat  nothing  can  save  them  but  sending  them  our  re- 
ligion. We  see  not  how  they,  who  so  believe,  can 
give  their  families  or  friends  a  single  comfort,  much  less 
an  ornament  of  life*  They  must  be  strongly  tempted, 
one  would  think,  to  stint  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents to  necessaries,  and  to  cast  their  whole  remaining 
substance  into  the  treasury  of  missionary  societies. 

We  repeat  it,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood,     Missionr 
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ary  societies,  established  on  just  principles,  do  honor 
to  a  Christian  community.  We  regard  them  with  any 
feeling  but  thai  of  hostility.  The  readers  of  tiiis  work 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  earnestness,  with  which  we 
recommended  the  support  of  a  mission  io  India,  at  a 
time  when  we  thought  that  peculiar  circumstances  in- 
vited exertion  in  that  quarter.  We  only  oppose  the 
preference  of  these  institutions  lo  the  natural  associa- 
tions and  connexions  of  lite.  An  individual  who  thinks 
that  he  is  doing  a  more  religious  act  in  contribuling  to 
a  missionary  society,  than  in  doing  a  needful  act  of  kind- 
ness lo  a  relaiive,  friend,  or  neighbour,  is  leaving  a 
society  of  God's  institution,  for  one  of  man's  making. 
He  shows  a  perverted  judgment  in  regard  to  the  duties 
of  his  religion  and  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  spread* 
ing  it.  All  that  has  been  done,  or  ever  will  or  can 
be  done,  by  associations  for  diffusing  Christianity,  is  a 
mere  drop  of  ilie  bucket,  compared  with  what  is  done 
silently,  and  secretly,  by  the  common  daily  duties  of 
Christians  in  their  famihes,  neighbourhoods,  and  busi* 
ness.  The  surest  way  of  spreading  Christianity  is,  to 
miprove  Christian  communities ;  and  accordingly,  he 
who  frees  this  rehgion  from  corruption,  and  makes  it  a 
more  powerful  instrument  of  virtue  where  it  is  already 
professed,  is  the  most  effectual  contributor  to  the  great 
work  of  its  diffusion  through  llie  world* 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  remark,  in  which  we 
proposed  to  suggest  a  principle,  by  which  the  claims  of 
different  associations  may  be  estimated.  It  is  this;  — 
'  The  value  of  associations  is  to  be  measured  by  the  en- 
jergy,  the  freedom,  tlie  activity,  the  moral  power,  w^hich 
they  encourage  and  diffuse.  In  truth,  the  great  object 
of  all  benevolence  is,  to  give  power,  activity,  and  free- 
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doiD  to  olhers.  We  cannot,  m  the  striei  sense  of  ilie 
vrord,  make  any  being  happy.  We  can  give  others  the 
means  of  happiness,  together  with  motives  to  the  faith- 
ful  use  of  them  ;  but  on  this  faithfulness,  on  the  free  and 
full  exercise  of  iheir  own  jjowers,  their  happiness  de- 
pends. There  is  thus  a  fixed,  impassable  limit  to  hti- 
man  benevolence.  It  can  only  make  men  happy  through 
themselves,  through  their  own  freedom ,  and  energy. 
We  go  further.  We  believe  that  God  has  set  the  same 
limit  to  his  own  benevolence.  He  makes  no  being 
happy,  in  any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  giving  him 
means,  powers,  motives,  and  a  field  for  exeiiion.  We 
have  here,  we  think,  the  great  consideration  to  guide  us 
in  judging  of  associations.  Those  are  good  which  com- 
municate power,  moral  and  intellectual  action,  and  the 
capacity  of  useful  efforts  to  the  persons  who  form  tliem, 
or  lo  the  persons  on  whom  they  act.  On  the  other 
band,  associations  which  in  any  degree  impair  or  re- 
press the  free  and  full  action  of  men's  powers,  are  so 
far  hurtful.  On  this  prbciple,  associations  for  restor*^ 
log  to  men  health,  strength,  the  use  of  their  limbs,  the 
use  of  tlieir  senses,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing,  are 
highly  to  be  approved,  for  such  enlarge  men's  powers  ; 
whilst  charitable  associations,  which  weaken  in  men  the 
motives  to  exertion,  which  offer  a  bounty  to  idleness, 
or  make  beggary  as  profitable  as  labor,  are  great  ca- 
lamities to  society,  and  peculiarly  calamitous  to  those  ^ 
whom  they  relieve.  On  the  same  principle,  associations 
which  are  designed  to  awaken  the  human  mind,  to  give 
to  men  of  all  classes  a  consciousness  of  their  intellec' 
tual  powers,  to  communicate  knowledge  of  a  useful  and 
qtiickening  character,  to  encourage  men  in  thinking  with 
freedom  and  vigor,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and  pur* 
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suit  of  iruih, — are  most  wortliy  of  palronage  ;  whilst 
&ucii  ui&  are  designed  or  adapted  to  depress  the  liumai) 
iiileDect,  lo  make  it  depeodeiH  and  servile,  to  keep  it 
where  it  is,  to  give  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
not  lo  give  impulse  and  an  onward  molion  to  men's 
thoughts, — all  such  associalions,  however  benevolent 
their  professions,  should  be  regarded  as  among  the  foes 
and  obstructions  to  die  best  interests  of  society.  On 
the  same  principle,  associations  aiming  to  purify  and 
ennoble  the  character  of  a  people >  to  promote  true  vir- 
tue, a  rational  piety,  a  disinterested  charity,  a  wise 
temperance,  and  especially  aiming  to  accomphsh  these 
ends  by  the  only  efi'eclual  means,  that  is,  by  calhng  forth 
ineu's  own  exertions  for  a  higher  knowledge  of  God 
and  duty,  and  for  a  new  and  growing  couirol  of  them- 
selves, —  such  institutions  arc  among  the  noblest  ;  whilst 
no  encouragement  is  due  to  such  as  aim  to  make  men 
religious  and  virtuous  by  paralyzing  their  minds  tlirough 
terror,  by  fastening  on  them  a  yoke  of  opinions  or  prac- 
tices, by  pouring  upon  them  influences  from  abroad 
which  virtually  annihilate  their  power  over  themselves, 
and  make  them  instruments  for  others  to  speak  through, 
and  to  wield  at  pleasure.  We  beg  our  readers  to  carry 
ivith  ihem  the  principle  now  laid  down  in  judging  of 
associations  ;  to  inquire,  how  far  they  are  fitted  to  call 
forth  energy,  active  talent,  religious  inquiry,  a  free  and 
manly  virtue.  We  insist  on  diese  remarks,  because  not 
a  few  associations  seem  to  us  exceedingly  exception- 
able, on  account  of  their  tendency  to  fetter  mea,  to  re- 
press energy,  to  injure  the  free  action  of  individuals  and 
society,  and  because  this  tendency  lurks,  and  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  even  in  good  institutions.  Go  thii 
point  we  cannot  but  enlarge ;  for  we  deem  it  of  the  high- 
est importance. 
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Associations  often  bjore  free  action  by  a  very  plain 

tiicl  obvious  operation.  They  accumulate  power  in  a 
[few  hands,  and  this  takes  place  just  in  proportion  to  tJie 
^surface  over  which  they  spread.  In  a  large  institution, 
la  few  men  rule,  a  few  do  every  ihing ;  and,  if  the  insli- 
jluiion  happens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about  which 

conflict  and  conlroversy  exist,  a  few  are  able  to  excite 
I  in  the  mass  strong  and  bitter  passions,  and  by  these  to 
I  obtain  an  immense  ascendency.  Through  sucb  an  as- 
I  sociation,  widely  spread,  yet  closely  connected  by  party 
[  feeling,  a  few  leaders  can  send  their  voices  and  spirit 
,  far  and  wide,  and,  where  great  funds  are  accumulated, 
.can  league  a  host  of  instruments,  and  by  menace  and 

appeals  to  interest  can  silence  opposition.  According- 
lly,  we  fear  that  in  this  country^  an  influence  is  growin» 
I  up,  through  widely  sprgad  societies,  altogether  at  waf 
|wilh  Qie  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  which,  unless  jeal* 
'  ously  watched,  will  gradually   but   surely   encroach  on 

freedom  of  tbougbt,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press.  It  is 
J  very  striking  to  observe,  how,  by  such  combinations, 
I  the  very  means  of  encouraging  a  free  action  of  men*3 
L  minds  may  be  turned  against  it.  We  all  esteem  th(| 
I  press  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  as  the  power 
I  which  is  to  quicken  inteUect  by  giving  to  all  minds  an 
[opporttmity  to  act  on  all.     Now,  by  means  of  Tract 

societies,  spread  over  a  whole  community,  and  aclTng 
I  under  a  central  body,  a  few  individuals,  perhaps  not 
[more  than  twenty,  may  determine  the  chief  reading  for 
la  great  part  of  the  children  of  the  community ,  and  for 

a  majority  of  the  adults,  and  may  deluge  our  country 

with  worthless  sectarian  writings,  fitted  only  to  pervert 
Lit&  taste,  degrade  its  intellect,  and  madden  it  with  intol- 
[etance.  Let  associations  devoted  to  any  objects  winch 
26* 
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excite  the  passions,  be  everywhere  spread  and  leagued 
together  for  mutual  support,  and  nothing  is  rasier  than 
to  estahiish  a  cqntrojover^  newspapers.     We  are   per- 
suaded, that,  by  an  artful  mukiphcatiou  of  societies,  de* 
voted  apparently  to  different  objects,  but  all  swayed  byiJ 
the  same   leaders,  and  all   intended   to  bear  against  & 
hated  party,  as  cruel  a  persecution  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  free  country  as  in  a  despotism.    Public  opinion  mny^ 
be  so  combined,  and  inflamed,  and  brought  to  bear  on 
odious  individuals  or  opinions,  that  it  will  be  as  perilous 
to  think  and  speak  with  manly  freedom,  as  if  an  inqui^'fl 
sition  were  open  before  us.     It  is  now  discovered j  that 
the  way  to  rule  in  this  country  is  by  an  array  of  num- 
berS)  which  a  prudent  man  will  not  like  to  face.     Of  ■ 
consequence,  all  associations  aiming  or  tending  to  es- 
tablish sway  by  numbers,  ought  Ho  he  opposed.     They 
create  tyrants  as  effectually  as  standing  armies.     Let 
them  be  withstood  from  the  beginning*    No  matter  wheth- 
er the  opinions  which   tliey  intend  to  put  down  be  true 
or  false.     Let  no  opinion  be  put  down  by  such  means* 
Let  no  error  he  suppressed  by  an  instrument,  which  will 
be  equally  powerful  against  truth,  and  which  must  sub- 
vert that  freedom  of  thought  on  which  all  truth  depends. 
Let  the  best  end  fail  if  it  cannot  he  accomplished  by  J 
riglvt"  and  just  means.     For  example,  we  would  have 
criminals  punished,  but  punished  in  the  proper  way,  and 
by  a  proper  authority.     It  were  better  that  they  should 
escape,  than  be  imprisoned  or  executed   by  any  man 
who  may  think  Jit  to  assume  the  office  ;  for  sure  we  are, 
[  that,  by  this  summary  justice,  the  innocent  would  soon  m 
f  suffer  more  than  the  guilty  ;  and,  on  the  same  principle, 
^we  cannot  consent  that  what  w^e  deem  error  should  be  _ 
cruslied  by  the  joint  cries  and  denunciations  of  vast  so- 1 
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rieties  directed  by  the  ty mnpy  oLaJj^w  ;  for  truth  has 
more  to  dread  from  such  weapons  than  falsehood,  and 
we  know  no  iruih  against  whicii  ihey  may  ooi  be  sue* 
cessfully  turned.  In  this  country,  few  things  are  more  to 
be  dreaded,  than  organizations  or  institutions  by  which 
public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  tyrannically  against 
individuals  or  sects.  From  the  nature  of  things,  public 
opinion  is  often  unjust ;  but,  when  it  is  not  embodied  and 
fixed  by  pledged  societies,  it  easily  relents,  it  may  re- 
ceive new  impulses,  it  is  open  to  influences  from  the 
injured.  On  the  contrary,  when  shackled  and  stimulat- 
ed by  vast  associations,  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
eady,  unrelenting  tyrant,  brow-beating  the  timid,  pro- 
ribing  the  resolute,  silencing  free  speech,  and  virtually 
denying  the  dearest  religious  and  civil  rights.  We  say 
not  that  all  great  associations  must  be  thus  abused.  We 
ow  that  some  are  useful.  We  know,  too,  that  there 
tre  cases,  in  which  it  is  important  that  public  opinion 
should  be  condensed,  or  act  in  a  mass.  We  feel,  how-* 
ever,  iliat  tlie  danger  of  great  associations  is  increased  i 
by  the  very  fact,  that  they  are  sometimes  useful.  They 
e  perilous  instruments*  They  ought  to  be  suspected. 
hey  are  a  kind  of  irregular  government  created  within 
iur  constitutional  government*  Let  them  be  watched 
losely.  As  soon  as  we  find  them  resolved  or  disposed 
bear  down  a  respectable  man  or  set  of  men,  or  to 
tree  on  the  community  measures  about  which  wise  and  | 
d  men  differ,  let  us  feel  that  a  dangerous  engine  is  at  j 
ork  among  us,  and  oppose  to  it  our  steady  and  stem  | 
isapprobation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of  great  institutions 
to  accumulate  power  in  a  few  hands.  Those  few  tliey 
make  more  active;  but  they  lend  to  produce  depend- 
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utiL-u,  and  lo  destroy  scIT-originatcd  action  m  the  vasi 
multitudes  who  compose  diem,  and   this  is  a  serious  iiK 
jury.     Few  comprehend  die  extent  of  this  evil.     Indiri 
vidual  action  is  the  highest  good.     What  we  want  if, 
dial  men  should  do  right  more  and  more  from  their  own 
minds,  and  less  aod  less  from   imitaiion,  froin  a  foreigi) 
impulse,   from  sympathy  witii  a   crowd.     This  is  the: 
kind  of  action  which  we  recomjuond.     Would  you  dai 
good  accorduig  to  die  Gospel  ?     Do  ii  secredy,  silent- 
ly ;  so  silently,  that  the  left  band  will  not  know  what  iho 
right  hand   doedi.       This   precept   does  not  favor   the 
clamorous  and  far-piiblisi*ed  eflbrts  of  a  leagued  raulii* 
tude.     We  mean  not  to  sever  men  from  others  in  well- 
doing, for  we  have  said|  there  are  many  good  objects' 
which  can  only  be  aeconiplished  by  numbers*    But,  gen- 
i  erally  speaking,  we  can  do  most  good  by  individual  ac- 
*  lion,  and  our  own  virtue  is  incomparably  more  improved 
by  it.     It  is  vasdy  better,  for  example,  that  we  should 
give  our  own  money  with  otir  own  hands,  from  our  own  _ 
fudgment,  and  dirougli  personal  interest  in  the  distresses  I 
of  odiers,  than  thafr  we  should  send  it  by  a  substitute. 
Second-hand  charity  is  not  as  good  to  the  giver  or  re- 
ceiver  as  immediate.     There  are,  indeed,  urgent  cases 
where  we  cannot  act  immediately,  or  cannot  alone  do« 
tlie  good  required.     There  let  us  join  with  others;  but 
where  we  can  do  good  secretly,  mid  separately,  or  on- 
ly with  some  dear  friend,  we  shall  almost  certainly  pt4^ 
forth   in  tliis  way  tuore   of  intellect   and    heart,   more 
of  sympathy  and  strenuous  purpose,  and  shall  awaken  _ 
more  of  virtuous  sensibility  in  those  whom  we  relieve^ 
Uian  if  we  were  to  be  parts  of  a  multiin«1e  in  accom< 
plishing  the  same  end.     Individual  action  is  the  greal 
point  to  be  secured.     That  man  alone  understands  tliQ 
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Hue  use  of  society,  who  learns  from  it  to  act  more  and 
more  from  his  owti  dellherate  conviction,  to  think  more 
for  himself,  to  be  less  swayed  by  numbers,  to  rely  more 
on  his  own  powers.     One  good  action,  springing  from 
our  own  minds,  performed  from  a  principle  witlnn,  per- 
fonned  without  the  excitemeni  of  an  ui*ging  and  approv- 
ing voice  from   abroad,  is  worth  more  than  hundreds 
vhich  grow  from  mechanical  imitation,  or  from  the  beat 
id  impulse  which  nnmbers  give  us.     In  truth,  all  gre«t  | 
:uons  are  solitary  ones.      All  ihe  great  works  of  genius  J 
'  come  from  deep,  lonely  thought.     The  writings  which  ^ 
I»ave  quickened,  electrified,  regenerated  the  hmnan  mind, 
did  not  spring  from  associations.     That  is  most  valuaWe 
which  is  individual ;  which  is  marked  by  what  is  pecu- 

Lliar  and  characteristic  in  him  who  accomplishes  it.     In 
ruth,  associations  are  chiefly  useful  by  giving  means  and 
opportunities  to  gifted  individuals  to  act  out  their  own 
minds.     A  Missionary  society  achieves  litde  good,  ex- 
cept when  it  can  send  forth  an  individual  who  wants  no 
leacJiing  or  training  from  the  society,  but  who  carries 
lis  commission  and  chief  power  in  his  own  soul.     We 
rge  this,  for  we  feel  that  we  are  all  in  danger  of  sac- 
rificing our  individuality  and  independence  to  onr  social 
connexions.     We  dread   new  social  trammels.     They 
are  too  numerous  already.     From  these  views  we  learn, 
bat  there  is  cause  to  fear  and  to  withstand  great  asso- 
ciations, as  far  as  ihey  interfere  with,  or  restraini  indi- 
idual  action,  personal  independencej  private  judgment, 

*,  self-originated  effort.     We  do  fear,  from  not  a  few   \ 
issociations  which  exist,  that  power  is  to  be  accumulat- 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  a  servile,  tame,  depend- 
nt  spirit}  to  be  generated  in  tlie  many.     Such  is  the 
langer  of  our  times,  and  we  are  bound  a«  Christians  | 
freemen  to  wilhstand  fl.  \ 
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We  have  now  laid  down  the  genera]  principles,  which, 
.-IS  we  think,  are  to  be  applied  to  associations  for  public 
objects.  Another  pan  of  our  work  remains.  We  pro- 
pose to  ofFer  some  remarks  on  a  few  societies,  which  at 
this  lime  demand  onr  paa-onage,  or  excite  particular  at- 
tention* In  doing  tliis,  we  shall  speak  with  our  custom- 
ary freedom ;  but  we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  understood 
i  censuring  tlie  motives  of  those  whose  plans  and  modes 
Icf  operation  we  condemn. 

The  associa lions  for  suppressing  Intemperance  form 
an  inieresling  feature  of  our  times.     Their  object  is  of 
undoubted  utility,  and  unites  the  hearts  of  all  good  men, 
^  They  aim  to  suppress  an  undoubted  and  gross  vice,  to 
free  its  victims  from  the  worst  bondage,  to  raise  them 
^m  brutal  degradation  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
^inen.     There  is  one  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
means  which  they  have  used.     We  have  never  heard  of 
their  awakening  enmity  and  counteraction*     In  one  par- 
^  ticular,  some  of  them  may  have  erred.     We  refer  to  the 
compact  formed  by  their  members  for  abstaining  from 
wine.     When  we  consider,  that  wine  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  innocent,  and  often  salutary  bever- 
age, that  Jesus  sanctioned  its  use  by  miraculously  in* 
creasing  it  at  the  marriage  feast,  that  the    Scriptures 
teach  us  to  thank  God  for  it  as  a  good  gift,  intended 
to  "  gladden  the  heart  of  man,"  and  when  to  these  con- 
'iiderations  we  add,  that  wine  countries  are  distinguished 
for  temperance,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  this  pledge  as 
Injudicious  ;  and  we  regret  it,  because  it  may  b  ing  dis- 
trust and  contempt  on  an  excellent  institution,  and  be* 
cause  its  abandonment,  for  it  cannot  long  continue,  may 
be  construed  by  some  as  a  warrant  for  returning  to  ine- 
briating liquors.     In  one  view,  the  success  of  the  eflforts 
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sgalnst  mtemperaoce  aJbrds  us  peculiar  sat  is  fact  ton.     Il 
detnonstrates  a  truth,  lillle  felt,  but  infinitely  precious  ; 
Dainely,  the  recovei-ableness  of  human  nature  from  the 
f lowest  depths  of  vice*     It  teaches  us  never  to  despair 
[of  a  human  beings.  Jt  teaches  us,  that  there  is  always 
ameihing  i«>  iv'ork  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded,  a  spark 
^which  may  be  cherished j  in  the  human  soul     Intern* 
perance  is  the  most  hopeless  stale  into  which  a  man 
Lean  fall  ;  and  yet,  instances  of  recovery  from  tliis  vice 
bliave  rewarded  the  receoi  labors  of  tlie  philanthropist, 
[Let  philanthropy  then  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  improvement  is  never  lost,  and  let  it  convert 
lis  conviction  into  new  and  more  strenuous  eiforts  for 
iin  recovery  of  the  most  depraved. 
We  proced  now  to  Bible  societies.     These  need  no 
^advocates.     Their  object  is  so  simple,  unexceptionable, 
b<!neficenC,  that  all  Protestants,  at  least,  concur  in  theii 
support*     By  spreading  tlie  Bible  without  note  or  com- 
menti  they  especially  assert  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ement,  and  are  thus  free  from  the  gr^at  reproach  of 
^1  reaching  on  Christian   freedom.      Perhaps  they  have 
Qot  always   been  conducted   with  sufficient   prudence. 
I  We  have  particularly  feared,  that  they  might  be  open 
[to  the  charge  of  indiscreet  profusion*     We  believe  il 
llo  be  a  good  nje,   that  where  the  poor  can  give  any 
llhing  for  a  Bible,  no  matter  how  little,  they  should  be 
[encouraged  and  incited   to  pay  this  part  of  the  price. 
^We  beUeve,   that  it  will    be   more  valued,  and  more 
carefully  preserved,  where  it  has  cost  something.     We 
Jo  not  think  of  the  Bible,  as  the  superstitious  among 
{Catholics  and  heathens  do  of  relfcs  and  charms,  as  if 
its  mere  presence  in  a  family  were  a  necessary  good. 
We  wish  some  pledge  that  it  will  be  treated  with  re» 
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spect,  ai.d  we  fear  that  ihis  respect  has  been  dimlnisbed 
by  the  lai^ishness  with  which  it  has  been  bestowed. 
)ne  cause  of  the  evil  is^  that  societies,  like  individuals, 
ave  a  spice  of  vanity,  and  love  to  make  a  fair  show 
their  annua!  reports  ;  and  accordingly  they  are  apt 
feel  as  if  a  favor  were  conferred,  when  their  book^ 
fore  taken  oiT  their  hands.  We  think  that  to  secure  re* 
pect  to  the  Bible  is  even  more  important  than  to  dis- 
ribute  it  widely.  For  this  purpose,  its  exterior  should 
be  attractive.  It  should  be  printed  in  a  fair,  large  type, 
[slioidd  be  well  bound,  and  be  provided  wiUi  a  firm  case. 
[This  last  provision  seems  to  os  especially  important. 
The  poor  have  no  book-cases*  Their  Bibles  too  often 
Ue  on  the  same  shelves  with  their  domestic  utensils  : 
"^hor  can  it  be  doubted,  that,  when  soiled,  torn,  dishon- 
ored by  this  exposurCj  they  are  regarded  w^ith  less  re- 
spect, than  if  protected  with  peculiar  care. 

We  have  a  still  more  important  remark  to  make  in 
[reference  to  Bible  societies.  In  our  last  number,  we 
Dticed  an  editbn  of  the  New  Testament  recently  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  diflering  from  those  in  common 
use,  by  a  new  translation  of  those  passages  of  the  Greek 
original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was  lost  or  neglected 
fwhen  the  received  English  version  was  made.  This 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  we  stated  to  be  undoubt- 
fedly  more  correct,  more  conformed  to  die  original,  than 
lour  common  editions.  On  this  point  we  speak  strongly, 
ecause  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  Bible 
^'societies,  and  of  all  conscientious  Christians.  To  such 
we  say,  —  Here  is  a  translation,  undoubtedly  more  faith-  ■ 
ful  to  the  original  than  that  in  common  use.  You  have 
here  in  greater  purity  what  Jesus  Christ  said,  and  what 
his  Apostles  wTote ;  and  if  so,  you  are  bound  by  your 
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lallegiance  to  Christ  to  substitute  tliis  for  the  common 

Firanslation,     We  know,  that  uneducated  Christians  can- 

iliol  settle  tills  question.     We  therefore  respectfully,  and 

With  solemnity,   solicit  for  it  the  attention  of  learned 

nen,  of  Christian  ministers,  of  professors  of  theology 

every  sect  and  name.     We  ask  for  the  calmest  and 

fiost  deliberate  investigation,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  there 

[shall  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  tlie  version 

which  we  have  recommended  ;  if  all  must  acknowledge'* 

that  it  renders  more  faithfully  the  words  of  the  inspired 

find  authorized  teachers  of  Christianity,  tlien  we  see  not 

[tow  it  can  be  denied  the  reception  and  diffusion  which 

Jt   deserves*     We   conceive,    that,   to   Bible  societies, 

I  this  is  a  great  question,  and  not  to  be  evaded  without 

unfaithfulness  to  our  common  Master,  and  without  dis< 

respect  to  the  holy  Scriptures.     We  fear,  tliat  there  is 

|m  want  of  conscientiousness  on  this  subject.     We  fear 

that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  forfeited, 

in  a  measure,  its  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration 

I  of  the  church,  by  neglecting  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 

,  fiible  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  new  translations  wMch 

\  they  have  set  forth.     We   hear  continual   expressions 

I  of  reverence  for  the  Bible;  but  the  most  immmbiguous 

I  proofs  of  it,  we  mean,  unwearied  efforts  to  purify  it  from 

\  human  additions,  mutilations,  and  corruptions,  remain  to 

\  be  given. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  Bible  societies, 
we  cannot  but  refer  to  a  very  singular  transaction  in , 
[  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  in  which  some  of  them  are 
ihought  to  be  implicated.  In  some  of  our  cities  andj 
villages,  we  are  loldj  that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
'  have  been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
ihey  own  the  Bible.  The  object  of  this  domiciliary 
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investigation  we  profess  not  to  understand.  We  cao- 
not  suppose,  that  it  was  intended  to  lavish  on  tlif:  rich 
the  funds  which  were  coniributed  for  spreading  tht  ' 
Scriptures  among  the  poor.  One  thing  we  know,  that 
a  measure  more  likely  to  irritate  and  to  be  construed 
into  an  insult,  coidd  not  easily  be  contrived.  As  a  sign 
of  the  times  it  deserves  our  notice^  After  this  step,  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  us  should  an  Inquisition  be  estab* 
lished,  to  ascertain,  who  among  us  observe,  and  who 
neglect,  the  duties  of  private  and  family  prayer*  We 
might  smile  at  this  spii'it,  could  we  tell  where  it  would 
stop*  But  it  is  essentially  prying,  restless,  and  en- 
crotiching,  and  its  first  movements  ought  to  be  withstood. 
We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of  associations  ; 
those  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  observance  of 
the  Sabhath.  Ttie  motives  which  gave  birth  to  these, 
we  res|ye6Tr  But  we  doubt  the  rectitude  and  usefulness 
of  the  object >  and  we  fear,  that  what  has  begun  in  con- 
scientiousness may  end  in  intolerance  and  oppression. 
We  cannot  say  of  these  associations,  as  of  those  which 
we  have  just  noticed,  that  they  ahn  at  an  unquestionable 
good,  about  which  all  good  men  agree-  Not  a  few  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  dissent  from  the  principle  on  I 
which  these  societies  are  built,  namely,  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  binding  on  Christians*  Not  a  few  of  the  _ 
profoundest  divines  and  most  exemplary  followers  of  I 
Christ  have  believed  and  still  beliere,  that  the  Sabbath 
enjoined  in  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  part  of  Juda-  - 
ism,  and  not  of  the  Gospel  ;  that  h  is  essentially  dif-  I 
ferent  from  the  Lord's- day,  and  that  to  enforce  it  on 
Christians  is  to  fall  into  that  error  which  PauUwithstood 
even  unto  death,  the  error  of  adulteralfog  Chrbtianity 
by  mixtures  of  a  preparatory  and  very  inferior  religjioii. 
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We  beg  to  be  understood.  All  Christians,  whom  we 
now,  concur  in  (lie  opinion  and  the  desire,  that  the 
yordVday,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  should  be  sep- 
raied  to  Uie  commemoration  of  Christ's  resufrection, 
pubhc  worship,  to  pubhc  Christian  instruction,  and 
general  to  what  are  called  the  means  of  religion. 
This  we  gratefully  accept  and  honor  as  a  Christian  rite- 
it  not  a  few  believe,  that  the  Lord'S-day  and  the  an- 
pient  Sabbath  are  not  the  same  institution,  and  ought 
3t  to  be  confounded  ;  that  the  former  is  of  a  nobler 
character,  and  more  important  than  the  latter,  and  that 
tie  mode  of  observing  it  is  to  be  determined  by  tlie 
piril  and  purposes  of  Cliristianity,  and  not  by  any  pre- 
ceding law.  This  is  a  question  about  which  Christians 
ave  liffexed  for  ages.  We  certainly  wish  that  it  may 
dtjbated  till  it  is  settled.  Bui  we  grieve  to  see  a 
juestionable  doctrine  made  the  foundation  of  large  soci- 
eties, and  to  see  Christians  leagued  to  pass  the  sentence 
>f  irreligion  on  men  equally  virtuous  witti  themselves, 
nd  who  perhaps  better  undejrstand  the  mmd  of  Christ 
regard  to  the  Sabbalh, 

We  know  that  it  is  conBdendy  affirmed,  that  God, 
It  an  earlier  period  than  the  Jewish  law,  enjoined  the 
?abbath  as  a  perpetual,  universal,  irrepealable  law  for 
be  whole  human  race.  But  can  this  position  be  sus- 
aioed  ?  For  ourselves  we  cannot  see  a  trace  of  it  in 
be  Scriptures,  those  only  sure  records  of  God's  reve 
ption  to  mankind.  We  do  uideed  incline  to  believe, 
trhat  many  wise  men  have  questioned,  that  there  are 
appearances  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbatli  at  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race.  We  know  tlial  these 
re  faint  and  few  ;  yet  we  attach  importance  to  them, 
^because  nature  and  reason  favor  the  supposition  of  a 
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lirae  having  been  set  apart  from  the  6rst  as  s>  religious 
memorial.  Wiiilst,  however,  we  iiiclme  to  this  view 
as  most  probable,  we  see  no  proofs  of  the  perpetuity  of 
the  institution  in  the  circumstance  of  its  early  origin. 
On  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  or  rite,  given  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  human  race,  may  be  presumed  to  be  tem- 
porary, unless  its  tmchangeableness  is  expressly  taugbt> 
.  or  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  very  nature*  The  posi- 
'  tjve  or  ritual  religion,  which  was  adapted  to  tlie  earlier, 
can  hardly  suit  the  maturer  periods  of  the  race*  Man 
is  a  progressive  being,  and  needs  a  progressive  religion. 
I  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  features 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  ami  one  of  tlie  strong  evidences 
of  their  tnith,  that  they  reveal  religion  as  a  growing 
light,  and  manifest  the  Divine  Legislator  as  adapting 
himself  to  the  various  and  successive  conditions  of  the 
world.  Allowing  ihen  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  given 
to  Adam,  we  could  no  more  infer  its  perpetuity,  than 
we  can  infer  the  perpetuity  of  capital  punishment,  as  an 
ordinance  of  God,  because  he  said  to  Noah,  the  second 
parent  of  the  human  race,  '*  Wboso  sheddeth  mwn^s 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed*" 

Our  opinion  leans*  as  we  have  said,  to  the  early  in* 
stitution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  we  repeat  it,  the  pre- 
sumptions on  v.hich  our  judgments  rest  are  too  uncer* 
tarn  to  authonze  confidence,  much  less  denunciatioiii. 
The  greater  pan  pf  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
according  to  Calmet,  believed  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  given  before  Moses  ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  judicious 
and  pious  Christians  of  later  times.  Whilst  disposed 
to  differ  from  these,  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  to  be 
left  to  the  calm  decision  of  individuals.     We  want  no 
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array  of  numbers  to  settle  a  doubtful  question.      One 

ing  is  plain,   that,  before   Moses,  not  one  precept  is 

Fgiven  in  rektiou  Lo  the  Sabbalb,  nor  a  hint  of  its  un- 

phangeableness  to  the  end  of  the  world.     One  thing  h 

plain,  that  the  question  of  tlie  perpetuity  of  this  insti^ 

jtjan  is  to  be  settled  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ, 

he  great  propliel,  who  alone  is  authorized  to  determine 

lliow  far  the  institutions  of  religion  wliich  preceded  hiiDf 

Vftre  binding  on  his  followers.     P"or  ourselves,  we  are 

Ifollowers  of  Christ,  and  not  of  Moses,   or  Noah,  or 

^Adam.     We  call  ourselves  Christians,  and  the  Gospel 

our  only  rule.     Nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  binds 

js,  any  further  than  it  is  recognised  by,  or  incorporated 

3to,  die  New*     The  great  and  only  question,  then,  is, 

)oes  the  New   Testament,  does  Christianity,  impose 

[>a  us  the  ancient  Sabbath  ? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  tliis  question,  we  may  first  in* 
quire  into  the  nature  and  design  of  this  institution  ;  and 
,  ooitiing  can  be  plainer.  Words  cannot  make  it  clearer. 
1  According  lo  the  Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last 
Way  of  the  week,  was  to  be  set  apart,  or  sanctified,  as 
la  day  of  rest,  in  commemoration  of  God's  having  rested 
Ion  that  day  from  the  work  of  creation.*      The  dis- 


Wo  beg  our  reader*  to  obaerve,  that  wa  are  now  liinply  ttQtia^  llie 

[acecHitit  of  the  Sabbath  which  ii  given  in  the  Old  TestamenL     How  this 

[Account  19  to  be  interpreted,  it  a  queilion  not  invoWcd  in  our  present 

nt^eci.    We  woulti.  hnwrever^  observe,  that  the  rekt  here  aicribedt  to  God! 

[mtiBt  b«  understood  in  a  figurative  aense.    Properly  ipeaking,  God,  who 

LU  Incapable  of  fatigue,  mnd  irho*e  aJmlghty  agency  ii  unceoaing,  never 

•U,     In  finishing  the  work  of  creation,  he  did  not  sink  into  repoae,  of 

A  jnoment  detiat  fro^m  the  exerciae  of  his  omnipntonca.     A  particular 

d«  of  bia  agency  waa  discontinued  ;  and,  in  accommodation  to  an  un- 

[eoltirated  nge,  thia  diflContinuanGO  waa  called  rest.     It  ccemi  lo  ua,  tliat 

f  the  Sabbath  beara  one  mark  of  a  temporary  institution,  in  the  fact  of  its 

being  founded  on  a  representation  of  God,  which  ii  true  only  In  a  figora- 

live  or  popular  scnae,  aiitl  which  givea  aomethiiig  like  a  ihook  to  a  mind, 

27* 
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tjugiiishing  feature  of  the  institudou,  is  rest.  The  word 
Sabbath  means  rest.  The  event  to  be  comniemorated 
was  rest.  The  reason  for  selecting  the  seventh,  was, 
lliat  this  had  been  m  the  Creator  a  day  of  rest.  The 
chief  metliod  prescribed  for  sanctifying  the  day  was 
rest,  Ttie  dislinctive  character  of  the  institution  could 
not  Imve  been  more  clearly  expressed.  Whoever  reads 
the  fourth  commandment,  will  see,  thai  no  mode  of  set* 
ting  apart  the  day  to  God  is  there  prescribed,  except 
in  imitadon  of  his  rest.  How  far  this  constituted  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbadi,  will  be  seen  from  ^uch 
passages  as  the  following;  —  *' You  shall  keep  the  Sab- 
bath, for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every  one  that  defileth 
it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  For  whosoever  doeth 
any  work  therein,  that  sotd  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people*"*  A  still  more  remarkable  proof,  that  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  consisted  in  resting  after 
die  example  of  God,  is  furnished  by  Christ,  who  saysj 
tiiat  '*  on  Uie  Sabbatli-days  the  priests  in  die  Temple 
profane  the  Sabbadi.*' f  So  essential  was  rest  to  the 
Imllowmg  of  that  day,  that  the  work  of  offering  victims^ 
though  prescribed  by  God  himself,  is  said  to  profane 
it.  There  are  indeed  some  expressions  of  Moses,  in- 
dicating other  methods  of  observing  the  day,  for  he  calls 
it  *'  a  holy  convocation  "  ;  but  whether  this  phrase  ap- 
plies to  other  places  beside  the  Temple,  is  uncertain. 
It  is  not  improbable,  indeed  5  that  the  people  resorted 
to  the  Levites  and  Prophets  on  the  Sabbath  rather  than 
other  days  ;  but  wc  find  no  precept  to  this  effect ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  diat  no  synagogues  or  places  of  wor- 


Which  hM  eialted  its  coD(wptk»ii«  ttV  the  Diriniij.    Such  tn  inititiitioa 
loei  net  catry  the  impress  of  n  perpetui]  ind  uoiveraal  law. 
*  £j[od.  ixxi.  U I  alfo  Jen  znL  S3.  t  Mitt.  xiL  ft. 
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[ship  were  built  dnrougb  Judea^  until  after  the  capti vh)r^ 
Hest,  then  J  was  the  great  distinction  of  the  day.     This 
!  constituted  it  a  memorial,  and  give  it  its  name  ;  and  we 
^  conceive Y  that  die  chief  stress  was  laid  on  this  circum*' 
I  stance,  because  liie  Sabbatli  was  intended  to  answer  a 
tiuiiuuie^  as  well  as  religious  end  ;  tliat  is,  to  give  relief 
f  to  persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  animals,  a  pro- 
vision very  much  needed  in  an  um-efined  and  semi-bar- 
barous  age,  when  skvery  had  no  acknowledged  rights, 
Land  when  litile  niercy  was  shown  to  man  or  beast.     Iji . 
conformity  to  these  views,  we  find  the  Jewish  nation 
I  alu'^ys  regarding  the   Sabbath  as  a  joyful  day,  a  festival. 
]  In  ihe  time  of  Christ,  we  find  him  hidden  to  a  feast  on 
[•he  Sabbaih-day,  and  accepting  tlie  invitation  ;  *  and  our 
I  impression  is,  that  now,  as  in  past  times,  the  Jews  di- 
Ivide  die  day  betiveen  the  synagogue  and  social  etjjoy- 
linefit. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath  amnot  be  easily 

I  misunderstood.     It  \^iis  the  seventli  or  last  day  of  tliQ 

^week,  set  apart  by  God  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  imitaiioa 

Liuid  in  commemoration  of  his  liaving  rested  on  iliat  day 

the  creation.     Tliat  otlier  religious   observances 

[were  with  great  propriety  introduced  into  the  day,  and 

[that  tliey  were  mukiptied  with  the  progress  of  tlie  na- 

|Sion,  we  do  not  doubt.     But  tlie  distinctive  observance, 

the  only  one  expressly  enjoined  on  the  whole  peo- 

pie,  was  rest.     Now  we  ask.  Is  the  dedication  of  tha 

leventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  to  rest,  in  remembranco 

Jof  God*s  resting  on  that  day,  a  part  of  ilie  Chrisiiaa 

religion  ?     The  answer  seems  to  us  plain.     We  affirm, 

the  first  place,  what  none  will  contradict,  that  this  In* 

iitation  is  not  enjoined  in  tlie  New  Testament,  even  by 

*  Lnkn  xiv. 
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tiie  faintest  hint  or  imjilication  ;  unci  in  ihe  aexl  place, 
we  niaititain,  that  the  CUristian  woiicJ,  so  far  from  finding 
it  there,  liave  by  ibeir  practice  disowned  its  aulliority. 

This  last  positioD  may  startle  some  of  our  readers. 
Bui  it  is  not  therefore  less  true*  Wt?  maintain,  that  the 
Christian  world  have  in  practice  disowned  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  esiabUshed  by  the  fourth  command- 
ment. There  is,  indeed,  a  body  of  Cliristians  called 
Sabbatarians,  who  strictly  and  religiously  observe  the 
fourtli  commandment.  But  they  are  a  liaodful ;  they  are 
lost,  swallowed  up  in  tlie  immense  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, who  have  for  ages  ceased  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
prescribed  from  Sinai.  True,  Christians  have  iheir  sa- 
cred day,  which  ihey  call  a  Sabbath.  But  is  it  in  truth 
the  ancient  Sabbatli  ?  We  say,  no  ;  and  we  call  atten- 
tion to  this  point.  The  ancient  Sabbath,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  for  rest,  in 
commemoration  of  God's  resting  on  that  day.  And  is 
the  first  day  of  tlie  week,  a  day  observed  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  same 
institution  witli  this  ?  Can  broader  marks  between  two 
ordinances  be  conceived  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  can 
be  confounded  ?  Is  not  the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced 
by  tlie  Chiistian  world  ?  Have  we  not  thus  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Christian  world  to  its  having  passed  away? 
Who  of  us  can  consistently  plead  for  it  as  a  universal 
and  perpetual  law  ? 

We  know,  tlaat  it  is  said,  tfiat  the  ancient  Sabbath  re- 
jiiains  untouched  ;  that  Christianity  has  only  removed  it 
from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that  thi«i 
is  a  slight,  unessential  change,  leaving  the  old  institution 
whole  and  unbroken.  To  this  we  liave  several  replies, 
[n  the  first  place,  this  change  of  days,  which  Christian* 
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ly  J5   supposed  lo  malie,  is  not  unessential,  but  vital, 
id  subversive  of  the  andenl  insliluLJon-     The  end  of 
|lhe  ancient  Sabbath  was  the   commemoraiiou  of  God's 
jfesting  from  his  works,  and,  for  this  end,  the  very  day 
^f  the  week  on  whicli  he  rested  was  most  wisely  se- 
lected*    Now  we   maintain^  that  to  select  the  first  day 
[pf  the  week,  llie  very  day  on  which  he  began  his  works^ 
id  to  select  and  separate  this  in  cominemoraUou  of 
Fanolher  event,  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  wholly  to  set 
raside  the  ancient  Sabbath.     We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
[more  essential  departure  from  the  original  ordinance* 
[This  substitution,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  hteral  as  well  ai 
[virtual  abolition.     Such  is  our  first  remark,  —  We  say, 
[secondly,  that  not  a  word  is  uttered  iu  the  New  Testa« 
[lent  of  the  irst  day  being  substituted  for  the  seventh. 
I  Surely  so  sUiking  a  change  would  not  have  been  made 
*in  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  of  God,  without  some 
warning.     We  ask  for  some  hint  of  this  modiBcation  of 
.the  fourth  commaBtlnient.     We  find  not  a  syllable.— 
[We  say,  thirdly,  that  llie  first  Christians  knew  nothing 
I  of  this  substitution*     Our  evidence  here  is  complete. 
i  The  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews,  and  these 
converts  had  at   first  no  conception  of  tlie  design  of 
Chrisiianily  to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses*     This  law  ^ 
►  they  continued  to  observe  for  years,  and  to  observe  it ' 
as  rigorously  as  ever.     When  Paul  visited  Jerusalemj 
after  many  labors  among  the  Gentiles,  the  elders  said 
[unto  him,  "Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands' 
[of  Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all  zeal- 
[ous  of  the  law."*     Of  course  they  all  obseiTed  ilie 
I  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  rest,  the  greatest  of 
P  Jewish  festivals,  wliilst,  as  we  all  believe,  they  honored 
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Iso  the  first  day,  ihe  remembrancer  of  Chnst*s  res< 
Fl^ctioo^     This  stale  of  things  existed  for  years  in  the 
rprimitive  church »   The  two  days  were  observed  together, 
i-Noiliing  more  seems  necessary  to  disprove  unanswera- 
bly the  common  doctrine,  tliai  the  Aposdes  enjoined 
the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventli  day.  — We 
FivilJ  add  ooe  more  argument.     Paul  commands  the  Co- 
[lossian  Christians  to  disregard  the  censures  of  those  who 
judged  or  condemned  them  for  not  observing  tlie  Sitb- 
bath.     *'  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or 
^In  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days."*     This  passage  is  very  plain.     Il  ts 
[evaded,   however,  by  the  plea,  that   the  word  **  Sab- 
bath ''  was  used  to  enf  ress  not  only  the  seventh  day, 
[but  other  festivals  or  days  of  rest.      But  when  we  recol- 
[lect,  that  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  in  this  place  with- 
out any  exception  or  limitauon,  and  that  it  was  employed 
at  that  time,  most  frequently  and  almost  wholly,  to  ex- 
[press  the  seventh  day,  or  weekly  SoWmth,  wesh&ttse^, 
[that  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  supposing  this  in- 
[stitution  to  be  intended  by  the  ApostJe.     That  a  Chris- 
rtian,  after  reading  this  passage,  should  **  judge,"  or  cbiJ- 
[demn  his  brethren,  for  fjuestioning  or  rejecting  his  par- 
[licular  notion  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
[slow  progress  of  tolerant  and  liberal  principles  among 
[men.     We  need  not  add,  after  these  remarks,  how  un- 
justifiable we  deem   it  to  enforce  particular  modes  of 
[observing  this  day,  by  an  array  of  associations. 

Having  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us  strong  reasons 

[against  the  perpetuity  of  the  ancient   Sabbath,  perhaps 

[some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  our  views  of  the 

Lord  Vdayi  and,  although  the  subject  may  seem  forl^ign 


•  Col.  il,  16. 
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jx>  the  present  article,  we  will  give  our  opinion  in  a  few 
rords.     We  believe,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 

be  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for 
tie  promotion  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Chris- 

nity,  and  that  it  was  selected  for  this  end  in  honor  of 
be  resurrection  of  Christ.  To  this  view  we  are  led  by- 
be  following  considerations:  —  Wherever  the  Gospel 
was  preached,  its  professors  were  formed  into  churches 

congregations,  and  ministers  were  appointed  for  their 
[islruction  or  edification.     Wherever  Christianity  was 

ated,  societies  for  joint  religious  acts  and  improve- 
[leni  were  instituted,  as  the  chief  means  of  establishing 
nd  diffusing  it.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  for  these  purposes 
BguJar  times  must  have  been  prescribed  ;  and,  accord- 
Dgly,  we  find,  that  tt  was  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Christians  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first 
Jay  of  the  week,  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  This 
re  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  uni- 
rersal  testimony  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 
Wherever  Christianity  was  spread,  the  first  day  was  es- 
nblished  as  the  season  of  Christian  worship  and  instruc- 
3D.  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  institution 
We  regard  it  as  altogether  a  Christian  institu* 

»,  —  as  having  its  origin  in  the  Gospel, — as  peculiar 

the  new  dispensation  ;  and  we  conceive,  that  the  prop* 

observation  of  it  is  to  be  determined  wholly  by  the 
^irit  of  Christianity*     We  meet  in  the  New  Testament 

precise  rules  as  to  the  mode  of  spending  the  Lord's- 

ay,  as  to  the  mode  of  worship  and  teaching,  as  to  the 

iistribution  of  the  time  not  given  to  pubKc  services, 

Lnd  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected  ;  for  the  Gos- 

?l  is  not  a  religion  of  precise  rules.     It  differs  from 

Judaism  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  free  character.     It 
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givtss  great  principleSj  broad  views,  generaJ^  prolific,  all 
comprehensive  precepts,  and  intrusts  tlie  application  of 
IJieifi  to  ihe  individual*  It  sets  beforu  us  the  perfection 
of  our  nature,  tlie  spirit  which  we  should  cherish,  ibe 
virtues  which  constitute  ^^  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within 
us,"  and  leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  discipline  by  which  these  noble  ends  are 
to  be  secured*  *  Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what  Christ  has 
left  free.  The  modes  of  worship  and  teaching  on  the 
Lord*s-day  are  not  prescribed,  and  who  will  say  tliat 
tiiey  cannot  be  improved  ?  One  reason  of  the  neglect 
and  limited  influence  of  tliis  insiltution  is,  that,  as  now 
oliserved,  it  does  not  correspond  sufficiently  to  the  wants 
of  our  times  ;  and  we  fear,  that  it  might  even  fall  into 
coniempt  among  die  cultivaied,  should  attempts  be  pros- 
ecuted to  carry  it  back  to  the  superstitious  rigor  by 
which  it  was  degraded  in  a  former  age. 

The  associations  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  propose  several  objects,  in  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  heartily  concur,  but  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition  or  reguladon, 
and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left,  where  Christiani- 
ty has  left  them,  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.  They 
undoubtedly  intend  lo  discountenance  labor  on  Sunday 
Now,  generally  spealdng,  abstinence  from  labor  seems 
to  us  a  plain  duty  of  the  day  ;  for  we  see  not  how  its 
ends  can  otherwise  be  accomplished  to  any  considera- 
ble extent.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  ab- 
stinence was  rigidly  practised  by  tlie  first  Clirisdans  at 
Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  up  the  seventh 
day  to  entire  rest,  and  whose  social  duties  could  hardly 
have  admitted  the  same  appropriation  of  the  following 
day.     Neither  do  we   believe  that  the  converts,  who 
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were  mEde  among  the  clas^  of  slaves  b  lieatheu  coun* 
n*ie9j  abstained  from  labor  on  ihe  firai  day  of  ibe  week , 
for,  in  so  doing,  ihey  would  have  expostid  ilieniselveb  to 
ihe  severest  punislimeiils,  even  to  deatli,  and  we  have 
no  intiinatioii  that  iliis  portion  of  believers  were  regultir- 
ly  cut  off  by  martyrdom.  We  know,  however,  tljat  ihe 
early  Chrlsuans,  in  proportion  as  ibey  were  relieved  front 
the  restrictions  of  Heaihemsm  and  Judaism,  made  ilje 
Lord's- day  a  season  of  abstinence  from  labor  ;  and  the 
arguments  for  so  doing  are  so  obvious  and  strong,  tliat 
hiler  Christians  have  concurred  with  them  with  liardly  a 
dissenting  voice.  On  this  point  lliere  is,  and  can  be, 
ao  difference.  The  change  of  Sunday  into  a  working 
day,  we  should  condemn  as  earnesdy  as  any  of  our 
brediren.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel,  that,  in  this  parlic- 
uJar,  a  Jewish  rigor  is  noi  to  be  imposed  on  Christians, 
and  that  there  are  exigencies  justifying  toil  on  tbe  first 
day,  which  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment-  The 
great  purposes  of  tins  festival  may  certainly  be  accom- 
plished, without  that  scrupulous,  anxious  shunning  of 
ever)'  kind  of  work,  which  marked  a  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  which,  however  proper  under  a  servile  dispensation, 
and  in  an  age  of  darkness,  would  be  in  us  superstition. 
We  do  not,  for  example,  think  Christians  bound  to  pre- 
pare on  Saturday  every  meaJ  for  die  following  day,  or 
to  study  through  the  week  how  to  remove  tbe  necessity 
of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the  approaching  Sunday. 
We  think,  too,  that  cases  may  occur,  which  juslily  se- 
vere toil  on  tliis  day ;  and  we  should  judge  a  man  un- 
faithful to  himself  and  his  famiJy,  ungratel'ul  to  Provi- 
dence, and  superstitious,  who  should  lose  a  crop  rather 
than  harvest  it  during  the  portion  of  time  ordinarily  set 
apart  for  Chi'istitn  worship*    On  diese  pouiu,  Christiani- 
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eft  us  free.  The  individual  must  be  his  own 
ind  we  deprecate  the  attempts  of  societies  to 
legislate  on  this  indefinite  subject  for  theirfellow-Chris- 
tians. 

Another  purpose  of  the  associations  of  which  we 
speak,  is,  to  .stop  the  mail  on  Sunday*  On  this  potnt^ 
a  great  difference  of  opitiiou  prevails  among  the  most 
conscientious  men.  It  may  be  remembered,  that,  in 
a  former  number  of  this  work,  there  was  an  article  on 
the  Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to  intermpt  the 
mail.  We  think  it  right  to  say,  that  among  the  con- 
tributors to  this  work,  and  among  its  best  friends,  a 
diversity  of  seoiiment  exists  in  regard  to  this  difficult 
question.  In  one  respect,  however,  we  all  agree  ;  and 
that  is,  in  the  inexpediency  of  organizing,  in  opposition 
to  the  Sunday  mail,  a  vast  association,  wtuch  may  be 
easily  perverted  to  political  purposes,  which,  from  its 
very  object,  will  be  tempted  to  meddle  with  govern- 
ment, and  which,  by  setting  up  a  concerted  and  jobt 
cry,  may  overpower  and  load  with  reproach  the  most 
conscientious  men  in  the  community. 

Another  purpose  of  tliese  associations  is,  to  discour- 
age travelling  on  the  Lord's-day,  Nothtng  can  well  be 
plainer,  than  that  unnecessary  travelling  on  this  day  is 
repugnant  to  its  duties  and  design,  and  is  to  be  reproved 
in  writing,  preaching,  and  conversation.  By  uimeces- 
sary  travelling,  we  mean  that  which  is  not  required  by 
some  particular  exigency.  When  we  consider,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  a  community  as  ours,  distinguished 
by  extent  and  variety  of  intercourse,  exigencies  must 
continually  occur,  we  feel,  that  here  is  another  point 
with  which  societies  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and 
which  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 
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In  such  a  commimit^  as  ours,  how  many  persons  may 
be  found  on  every  Sunday,  the  stale  of  whose  health,! 
the  state  of  whose  families,  the  slate  of  whose  affairs, 
may  require  them  to  travel  ?  Ii  may  happen,  that  an- 
other's properly  confided  to  our  care  may  be  lost,  that 
a  good  object  may  fail,  that  some  dying  or  departing 
friend  may  go  from  us  unseen,  if  on  this  day  we  will 
not  begin  or  pursue  a  journey*  How  often  is  it  difficuh 
for  the  traveller  to  find  an  inn,  the  quiet  and  comforts 
of  which  make  it  a  fit  residence  for  Sunday  ?  An  as- 
sociation against  travelling  on  Sunday  seems  to  us  a 
very  hazardous  expedient  ;  and  its  members,  we  think, 
will  be  fortunate  if  diey  escape  the  guilt  of  censorlous- 
ness  and  dictation,  on  a  subject  which  Providence  has 
plainly  exempted  from  human  legislation.  We  know 
that  it  will  be  said,  that  the  license,  which  we  give  by 
these  remarks,  will  be  abused  ;  and  of  this  we  have  no 
doubt.  We  know  no  truth,  no  privilege,  no  power,  no 
blessing,  no  right,  which  is  not  abused.  But  Is  liberty 
to  be  denied  to  men,  because  they  often  turn  if  into 
licentiousness  ?  We  have  read  of  certain  sects,  which 
have  denounced  indiscriminately  all  sports  and  relaxa- 
tions, because  iliese,  if  allowed,  will  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  of  others,  which  have  prescribed  by  laws  thn 
plainedt,  coarse-st  dress,  because  ornament,  if  in  any 
measure  tolerated,  would  certainly  grow  up  into  extrav- 
agance and  vanity*  And  is  this  degrading  legislation 
never  to  end  ?  Are  men  never  to  be  trusted  to  them- 
selves ^  Is  it  God's  method  to  hem  them  in  with  pre- 
cise prescriptions  ?  Does  Providence  leave  notliing  to 
hidividual  discretion  ?  Does  Providence  witliliold  ev- 
ery privilege  which  may  be  abused  ?  Does  Christianity 
enjoin  an  exact,  unvarying  round  of  services,  because 
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reason  and  conscience,  if  allowed  lo  judge  of  duty,  will 
often  be  nnisguided  by  pariiality  and  passion  ?  How  lib- 
eral, generous,  confiding,  aie  nature.  Providence,  aod 
ChrisLianily,  in  iheir  dealings  widi  men  l  And  wheu 
will  men  learn  to  exercise  towards  one  another,  the 
same  liberal  and  confiding  spirit  ? 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  die  pai'ticular  pur- 
poses of  the  association  for  promoting  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  We  say,  their  "particular  purposes*'^ 
We  apprehend  there  is  a  general  one,  which  lurks  in 
a  portion  of  their  members,  which  few  perhaps  have 
stated  very  distinctly  to  diemselves,  but  which  is  not 
tlierefore  the  less  real,  and  of  which  it  is  well  to  be 
forewarned.  We  appreliend  lliat  some,  and  not  a  small 
party,  have  a  vague  insiiuctive  feeling,  that  the  kiud 
of  Cliristianiiy  w^hich  ibey  embrace,  requires  for  its  dif- 
fusion a  gloomy  Sabbaih,  the  Puritan  Sabbaih  ;  and 
we  incline  to  believe  that  they  are  desirous  to  separate 
the  Lord's-day  as  much  as  possible  from  all  otlier  dayS| 
to  make  it  a  season  of  rigid  restraint,  dial  it  may  be  a 
preparation  for  a  system  of  theology,  which  the  mind, 
in  a  natural,  free,  and  cheerful  slate,  can  never  receive. 
The  Sabbath  of  the  Puritans  and  their  Calvinistic  pecu- 
liarities go  together.  Now  we  wish  the  return  of  neidier- 
The  Puritans,  measured  by  iheir  age,  have  indeed  many 
claims  on  respect,  especially  those  of  tliem  who  came 
to  this  country,  and  who,  through  their  fortunate  exile, 
escaped  the  corruption  which  the  civil  war  and  the  pos- 
session of  power  engendered  in  the  Puritan  body  of 
England.  But  sincere  respect  for  the  men  of  early  times 
may  be  joined  with  a  clear  perception  of  dieir  weak- 
nesses and  errors  ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  remember,  thaf 
errors,  which  in  tiiem  were  innocent,  because  inevitable, 
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may  deserve  a  harsher  appeUation  if  perpetuated  in  their 
posterity* 

We  have  no  desire,  it  wiU  be  seen,  to  create  huge! 
associatioDs  for  enforcing  or  recommending  the  LordV] 
day.  We  desire,  however,  tliat  this  interesting  subject , 
may  engage  more  attention*  We  wish  the  Lord Vd ay  J 
to  be  more  honored  and  more  observed  ;  and  we  be^ 
Ileve  that  there  is  bnt  one  way  for  securing  this  good,  ^ 
and  that  is  to  make  the  day  more  useful^  to  turn  it  loj 
better  account,  to  btroduce  such  changes  bto  it  aaj 
sliall  satisfy  judicious  men^  that  it  is  adapted  to  great] 
and  happy  results.     The  Sunday  which  has  come  down  ^ 

•  to  us  from  our  fathers  seems  to  us  exceedingly  defec- 
tive.     The  clergy  have  naturally  taken  it  very  much  ] 
into  their  own  hands,  and,  we  apprehend,  that  as  yet  i 
they  have  not  discovered  all   the  means  of  making  it 
a  blessing  to  mankind.     It   may  well   excite  surprisei 
how   little  knowledge  has  been   communicated  on  the 
Lord^s-day.      We  think,   that  tlie  present  age  admits  j 
and  requires  a  more  extensive  teaching  than  formerly ;  i 
a  teaching  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  more  instructive  - 
exercises,   which  will  promote  a  critical  and  growing  , 

I  acqtiaintaoce  with  the  Scriptures  ;  will  unfold  morality  i 

I  or  duty,  at  once  b  its  principles  and  vast  details  ;  will 
guide  the  common  mind  to  larger  views,  and  lo  a  more 
religious  use  of  nature  and  history  i  and  will  reveal  ta  I 
it  its  own  godlike  powers »     We  think,   too,  that  this 
great  intellectual  activity  maybe  relieved  and  cheered  j 

I  by  a  mixture  of  greater  benevolent  activity  ;  by  atten*  j 

lion  to  public  and  private  charities,  and  by  domestic  and 

social  kindnesses.*    It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  waking 


*  Would  not  tho  bU)tiiiet«  of  our  publie  chant] ea  be  done  more  eflee* 
TuiXlj  oa  the  Lord^i-Uaf  than  on  any  other,  aod  would  not  vuch  ea  *f^4 
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op  to  understand  ilie  various  uses  to  which  Sunday 
may  be  appHed.  The  present  devolioo  of  a  consldera- 
ole  portion  of  it  to  the  teaching  of  children,  makes  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution*  The 
teaching  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  we  trust,  is  ^o  foUow. 
On  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  hot  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  in  what  way  Sunday  is  to  be  recoramendg^ 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men.  j^^| 

In  these  remarks  we  have  expressed  our  reverence 
for  the  Lord^s-day.  To  us  it  is  a  more  Important  day, 
and  consecrated  to  nobler  purposes  than  the  ancient 
fiahbath*  We  are  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  we 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  distinctions  which  are  often 
made  between  this  and  other  days,  for  they  seem  to 
us  at  once  ungrounded  and  pernicious.  We  sometimes 
hear,  for  example,  that  the  Lord*s-day  is  set  apart  (rom 
our  common  lives  to  religion.  What !  Are  not  all  days 
equally  set  apart  to  religion  ?  Has  religion  more  to  do 
with  Sunday  than  with  any  other  portion  of  time  ?  Is 
there  any  season,  over  which  piety  should  not  preside  ? 
60  the  day  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  "hoIy**« 
What !  Is  there  stronger  obligation  to  holiness  on  one 
day  than  another  ?  Is  it  more  holy  to  pray  in  the  church 
than  to  pray  in  the  closet,  or  than  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion in  common  life  ?  The  true  distinction  of  Sunday 
is,  tliat  it  is  consecrated  to  certain  means  or  direct  acts 
of  religion.  But  diese  are  not  holier  tlian  other  duties. 
They  are  ceriainly  not  more  important  than  their  end, 
ivhich  is  a  virtuous  life.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  super- 
Vion  on  this  pcpt,  unwortliy  of  the  illumination  of 
ristianity.    We  earnestly  recommend  the  Lord's-day, 

pfopriatiofi  or  t  part  of  this  tiiQ«  Accord  pecmtiarlj  with  th«  ipiiit  of 
ChrittMLnUy  T 
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but  wd  dare  not  esteem  its  duties  above  those  of  other 
[  days.     We  prize  and  recommend  it  as  an  inaiifuijon 
through  which  our  whole  lives  are  to  be  sanctified  and 
.ennobled  ;  and,  without  this  fruit,  vain,  and  worse  than 
I  vain,  are  the  most  rigid  observancesj  the  most  costly 
sacrifices,  the  loudest  and  most  earnest  prayers.     Wa 
would  on  no  account  disparage  the  offices  of  the  Lord's-  , 
[day.     We  delight  in  this  peaceful  season,  so  fitted  to 
allay  the  feverish  heat  and  anxieties  of  active  life,  to 
cherish  self-communion j  and  communion  with  God  and  i 
with  the  world  to  come.     It  is  good  to  meet,  as  breth* 
ren,  in  the  church  to  pray  together,  to  hear  tlie  word  i 
,  of  God,  to  retire  for  a  time  from  ordinar}^  labors,  thai ' 
I  we  may  meditate  on  great  truths  more  deliheraiely,  and  , 
ivilli  more  continuous  attention.     In  these  dulies  we  see 
a  fitness,  excellence,  and  happiness  ;  but  still,  if  a  com- 
parison must  be  made,   ihey  seem  to  us  less  striking 
proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  than  are  found  in  ihe  dis-  ' 
Interestedness,   tile  self-control,   the  love  of  truth,  the  ' 
scorn  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  the  unshaken  trust  in  God^  i 
the  temperate  and    grateful  enjoyment,   the   calm    and  j 
'  courageous  sufferings  for  duty,  to  which  the  Christian 
is  called  in  daily  life.     It  is  right  to  adore  Code's  good- 
1  ness  in  the  hour  of  prayer  ;  but  does  it  not  seem  more 
I  excellent  to  carry  in  our  souls  the  conviction  of  this 
\  goodness,  as  our  spring  and  pattern,  and  to  breafhe  it 
I  forth  In  acts  conformed  to  the  beneficence  of  our  Maker  ? 
It  is  good  to  seek  strengtii   from  God  in  the  church  ; , 
^  but  does  it  not  seem  more  excellent,  to  use  well  ihis  | 
( strength  in  the  sore  conflicts  of  life,  and  to  rise  through] 
it  to  a  magnanimous  and  victorious  virtue  ?     Such  com-| 
parisons,  how^ever,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  making,  and" 
they  are  obviously  exposed  to  error.     The  enlightened 
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jChristian  "  esteemeth  every  day  alike.'*  To  him,  n 
[days  bring  noble  duties  ;  bring  occasions  of  a  celesiial 
piety  and  virtue  ;  bring  trials,  in  wrestling  with  which 
he  may  grow  strong ;  bring  aids  and  incitements,  tlii'ough 
which  he  may  rise  above  himself.  All  days  may  be 
holy,  and  the  holiest  is  that  in  which  he  yields  himself, 
l^with  the  most  single-hearted j  unslirinking,  uncorapromis- 
g  purpose,  to  the  will  of  God, 

We  intended  to  add  remarks  on  some  other  assocm* 
lions,  particularly  on  the  Peace  society*  But  we  have 
exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  forbear.  Our  remarks 
have  been  free,  but,  we  trust,  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  look  witli  interest  atid  hope  on  tlie  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation, which  characterizes  our  times.  We  rejoice  in 
this,  as  in  every  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  We  have  done  what  we  could 
to  secure  this  powerful  instrument  against  perversion* ' 
Through  a  wise  and  jealous  care,  we  doubt  not  that 
It  will  minister  to  that  only  sure  good,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  tlie  human  race. 


THE  UNION. 


o«MKiiPOfti>Kircs  between  Iohx  Quiifcr   Adams,  Enquire, 

Pre&ideni  of  the  United  Statks,  &nd  several  Citizens  ofMa*- 
■aebuaeilA,  ooncerning  the  Charge  of  a  Design  to  diaaolve  the 
Umoif  alleged  to  have  existed  iu  that  Stale.     Boston :  1829. 

^£  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title 
[of  a  pamphlei,  which  has  drawn  much  attention  and 
[excited  much  feeling.  But  in  so  doing,  we  have  not 
*  thought  of  reviewing  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates. 
Otir  work  is  devoted  to  the  inctilcatton  and  defence  of 
great  principles,  and  we  are  anxious  to  keep  it  free 
from  irritating  personalities.  We  are  resolved  to  con- 
lead  earnestly  for  what  we  deem  truth,  but  we  wish  no 
contest  with  individuals.  We  are  aware  that  cases  may 
exist,  in  which  justice  to  persecuted  virtue,  or  to  a  good 
but  suffering  cause^  may  bind  us  to  take  part  in  tempo* 
rary  controversies.  We  feel,  however,  no  such  ohh- 
gation  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  Correspondence, 
those  whom  we  deem  injured  have  vindicated  them- 
selves loo  eflectnally  to  need  other  defenders.  The 
charge  of  a  Northern  plot  for  dismembering  the  country 
has  been  fairly  met  and  triuinphautly  refuted.  We  vio- 
late, therefore,  no  duty,  in  following  our  inclinations, 
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and  in  leaving  this  controversy  to  those  whom  it  iin* 
mediately  coticerns.  —  To  prevent  misapprehension,  we 
will  add,  that  in  speaking  of  the  charge  which  gave  rise 
to  the  correspondence,  as  fully  refuted,  we  mean  not  ■ 
to  accuse  of  wilful  misrepresentation  the  individual  by 
whom  it  was  brought  forward.  We  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  facility  with  which  men  deceive  themselves,  es-  ■ 
pecially  when  their  passions  are  inflamed.  We  mean 
not  to  deny,  that  Mr*  Adams  may  imagine  himself  in 
possession  of  proofs  which  sustain  his  allegation  |  nor  Is  ■ 
it  hard  to  explain  the  delusion.  It  is  very  possible,  that 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  u  most  agitated  and  convulsed 
stale  of  the  country,  some  among  us  questioned,  wheth-  I 
er  the  national  government  was  likely  to  accomphsh  the 
good  which  it  had  promised.  It  is  very  possible j  that, 
In  that  season  of  exasperation,  some  rash  spirits  among 
the  Federalists  gave  utterance  to  passionate  invectives, 
and  inconsiderate  menaces  ;  and  we  can  very  easily  un- 
derstand, how  a  mind,  disposed  to  misconstrue  the  words 
and  actions  of  ardent  partisans,  might,  in  the  midst  of 
sucli  exciteuienl,  hecome  haunted  with  suspicions  and 
visionary  conspiracies.  We  think  it  very  creditable  to 
our  country,  that,  in  passing  through  the  stormy  season 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  teemed  with  no  more  panics 
and  inventions  of  secret  treasons  ;  that  so  few  plots  were 
feigned  or  feared.  We  exceedingly  regret,  that  iff, 
Adams  has  made  it  necessary  to  his  reputation,  to  fasten 
a  reproach  of  this  nature  on  a  portion  of  his  felloe- 
citizens.  We  regret,  not  only  for  public  reasons^  bijil 
for  his  own  sakcj  that,  on  retiring  from  office,  he  cannot 
promise  himself  the  happiness  of  his  predecessorSj  the 
Imp  pin  ess  of  a  calm  and  dignified  retirement  from  pub- 
lic strife. 
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Our  aim  in  the  present  article  is  lo  call  ihe  atteotion 
of  our  readers  to  a  subject  of  great  moment,  which  ia 
directly  brought  before  us  by  the  Correspondence  ;  we  J 
mean,  the  Importance  of  our  National  Union.     ThiM 
topic  is  one  of  transcendent  and  universal  interest,  nadl 
therefore   deserves  a  place  in   a  work  devoted  to  iho^ 
inculcation  of  iliose  great  principles,  which  involve  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  community^     In  the  discus- 
l^ion  of  such  a  topic,  we  shall  of  necessity  recur  to  the 
1  events  and  struggles  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
.But  we  shall   do  so,  not  for  the   purpose  of  reviving 
half-extinguished  animosities,  but  in  the  hope  of  point* 
^ing  out  our  danger  as  a  nation,  and  of  awakening  a 
more  enlightened  attachment  to  our  common  country. 
^W^  trust,  tliai  we  claim  for  ourselves  no  singular  vir- 
m  saying,  that  we  look  back  on  the  conflicts  and 
Irevolutions  of  this  period  as  on  matters  of  history,  and 
Lthat  we  identify  ourselves  with  them  scarcely  more  tbaii 
[ivith  events  preceding  our  birth.     It  seems  to  us,  that 
La  good  degree  of  impartiality  in  relation  to  this  period} 
^instead  of  requiring  a  high  moral  effort,  is  almost  forced 
Vupon  us  by  the  circumstances  of  our  times.     Our  age 
bas  been  marked  above  all  others  by  the  suddennesS| , 
Fvariety,   and  sti^pendousness  of  its  revolutions.      The 
Levents  of  centuries   have  been  crowded   into   a  single 
^life*     The  historj'  of  the  civilized  world,  since  the  burst- 
ng  forth  of  the  French  Revolution,  reminds  us  of  one 
5f  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  in- 
cidents of  a  reign  are  compressed  into  an  hour,     Over- 
[ whelming  changes  have  rushed  upon  one  another  too 
ipidly  to  give  us  time  to  comprehend  them,  and  have 
sen  90  multiplied  as  to  exhaust  our  capacity  of  admi* 
ation.     In  consequence  of  tliis  'thronging  and  whirl  of 
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events,  ttie  revolutions  which  we  have  witnessed  seem 
Tto  be  tlirown  back,  and  to  belong  to  a  previous  age 

Our  interest  in  them  as   contemporaries  is   Jiniiniahed 
to   a   degree   which  excites   our  own  wonder,  and  we 
rthink  that  we  recall  them  widi  as  little  selfish  partialilr, 
fis  we  experience  on  looking  back  on  ilie  transactions 
tr  past  centuries.     Perhaps  we  are  deceived  ;  but  we 
cm}  assure  our  readers,  that  we  should  not  irubl  our- 
selves to  speak  as  frankly  as  wc  may  of  the  past,  d'd 
^we  not  believe,   that  our  personal  interest  in  it  differs 
Stlle  from  what  we  feel  in  other  important  periods  of 
human  h!slor}^ 

We  have  said,  that  our  present  topic  is  the  impor- 
tance of  die  Union,  and  we  have  selected  it  because  il 
cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  too  deeply  impressed.     No 
lesson  should  be  written  more  indelibly  on  the  hearts  of 
our  citizens.     To  secure  to  it  the  strong  conviciion  with 
which   it  ought  to  be  received,  we   have  thought   that 
_we  might  usefully  insist   on  the   chief  good  which  tlie   . 
Jnion  confers  ;   and  we  are  the   more  disposed  to  do  I 
Rhis,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  this  subject  is  sufE- 
ciently  understood,  because  we  sometimes  apprehend  diat 
the  people  are  not  aware  of  the  most  essentiaF  benefit 
which  they  derive  from  the  confederation,  but  are  look- 
ing to  it  for  advantages  which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are 
in  danger  of  exposing  it  to  hazard  by  expecting  from  it 
more  than  it  can  accomplish.     Of  all  governments  we 
may  say,  thai  tlie  good  which   they  promote  is  chiefly 
.negative,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  federal  in- 
jstitutions  which  bind  these  Stales  together-     Their  high- 
fest  function  is,  to  avert  evih     Nor  let  their  efficiency 
on  this   account  be  disparaged*      The  highest  political 
good,   liberty,  is   negative.     It  is   the   removal  of  ob 
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ftructions*     It   is  security  froiii  wrong.     It  confers  no 
|>ositive  happifiess,  but  opens  a  field  in  which  tlie  iodi- 
;  vidual  may  acliieve  his  happiness  by  his  own  unfettered 
[powers-     The  great  good  of  the  Union  we  may  expresfi 
almost  in  a  word*     It  preserves  us  from  wasting  and  de- 
[stroying  one  another.     It  preserves  relations  of  peace 
[among  commimities,  which,  if  broken  into  separate  na- 
I  lions,  would  be  arrayed  against  one  another  in  perpetu- 
lal,  merciless,  and  ruinous  war.     Ji  indeed  contributes  lo\ 
our  defence  against  foreign  states,  but  still  more  it  de* 
[fends  us  from  one  another.     This  we  apprehend  to  be 
I  the  chief  boon  o£  the  Union,  and  its  imporlance  we  ap* 
I  prehend  is  not  sufficiently  fell.     So  highly  do  we  esli* 
tmate  it,  that  w^e  ask  nothing  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment,  but  to  hold  us  together,  to  establish  among  the 
,  diflerent  States  relations  of  friendship  and  peace ;  and 
we  are  sure,  that  our  State  Governments  and  individual 
energies  will  work  out  for  us  a  happiness,  such  as  no 
other  people  have  yet  secured. 

The  importance  of  this  benefit  is  easy  to  be  undet* 
^  stood,  by  considering  the  sure  and  tremendous  miseries 
;  which  would  follow  disunion.  For  ourselves,  we  fear, 
» that,  bloody  and  mournful  as  human  history  now  is,  a 
L  sadder  page,  than  has  yet  been  wriiien,  might  record  the 
Lsufierings  of  this  country,  should  we  divide  ourselves^ 
I  into  separate  communities.  Our  impressions  on  this 
[subject  are  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  desire 
[of  communicating  iliem  to  others.  We  fear  that  our 
I  country,  in  case  of  disunion,  would  be  broken  into  com- 
i  fDuniites,  which  would  cherish  towards  one  another  sin- 
(gidarly  fierce  and  implacable  enmities.  We  do  not  refer 
I  to  the  angry  and  vindictive  feelings  which  would  grow 
|out  of  the  struggles  implied  in  a  separation.  There 
VOL.   i.  29 
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are  other  and  more  permanent  causes  of  hatred   and 
hostility. 

One  cause^  we  think,  would  be  found  in  the  singular- 
ly active,  bold,  enterprising  spirit,  which  actuates  llijs 
whole  country ►  Perhaps,  as  a  people,  we  have  no 
stronger  distinctiottj  llian  a  thirst  for  adventure  and  new 
acquisitions*  A  quiets  cold^  plilegmatic  race  might  be 
divided  with  comparatively  little  peril.  But  a  neigh* 
bourhood  of  restless,  daring,  all-grasping  corarounities, 
would  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  perpetual  hos- 
lility.  Our  feverish  activity  would  break  out  in  endless 
li  ^r  competitions  and  jealousies.  In  ever^^ foreign  market^ 
^M  we  should  meet  as  rivals.  The  same  great  objects 
^KM^FOuld  be  grasped  at  by  alL  Add  to  this,  that  the  ne- 
^^r  ccssily  of  preserving  some  balance  of  power,  would 
^M  lead  each  republic  to  watch  the  others  with  a  suspicious  ■ 
f  eye ;  and  tliis  balance  could  not  be  maintained,  in  these 

^^  young  and  growing  commonilies,  as  easily  as  in  the  old 
^p  and  stationary  ones  of  Europe.  Among  nations,  such 
"  as  we  should  form,  which  would  only  have  begim  lo 
develops  their  resources,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty would  favor  an  indefinite  expansion,  the  political 
equilibrium  would  be  perpetuelly  disturbed.  Under  such 
influences  an  irritable,  and  almost  justi6able  sensitive- 
ness to  one  another's  progress  would  fester  into  unre- 
lenting hatred.  Our  neighbour's  good  would  become  to 
us  a  curse.  Among  such  communities  there  could  be 
no  love,  and  would  be  no  real  peace*  To  obstruct 
one  anoiher's  growth  would  be  deemed  the  perfection 
of  policy.  Slight  collisions  of  interest,  which  roust 
perpetually  recur,  would  be  exaggerated  by  jealousy 
and  hatred  into  unpardonable  wrongs  ;  and  unprincipled 
tilatesmen  would  fed  little  difficulty  in  swelling  iinagi* 
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iiiry  grievances  lato  causes  of  war.  When  we  look  at 
Uie  characteristic  spirit  of  this  country,  slimukled  as  ii  Is 
by  our  youth  and  capacities  of  improveraent,  we  cmiool 
DDceivQ  of  more  active  springs  of  contention  and  Iia* 
red^  tlian  wudd  be  created  at  once  by  oor  disunion  into 
separate  nations. 

We   piroceed    to   the   second  and  a  very   important 
Fconsideration.     Our  possession  of  a  common  language, 
Lwhich  is  now  Qn  unspeakable  good,  would,  in  case  of 
iisunion,  prove  as  great  a  calamity  ;  for  it  would  serve, 
ibove  all  things,   to  multiply  jealotisies  and  exasperate 
ad  passions.     In  Europe,  diflerent  nations,  having  each 
its  own  latiguage,  and  comparatively  small  communica- 
tion, c^n  act  but  hide  on  each  other.     Each  expresses 
its  own  self-esteem  and  its  scorn  of  other  communities  in 
writings,  which  seldom  pass  ils  own  hounds,  and  which 
minister  to  its  own  vanity  and  prejudices  without  inflam- 

Iing  otlier  slates.     Bui  suppose  this  country  hrokeo  up 
into  contiguous  nations,  all  speaking  the  same  language, 
pll  enjoying  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press,  and  aU 
giving  ulleratice  to  their  antipathies  and  recriminations' 
In  newspapers,  which  would  fly  tlirough  all  on  the  wings 
of  the  winds.     Who  can  set  bounds   to  the  madness 
rwhich  such  agents  of  mischief  would  engender  ?     It  is 
fact,  loo  well  known,  that  feelings  of  animosity  among 
towards  Great  Britain  have  been  kept  alive  chiefly 
by  a  few^  publications   from   llie   latter  country,  which 
Bve  been  read  by  a  very  small  part  of  our  population. 
Vhat  then  are  we  to  expect   m  case  of  our  disunioDi 
then  the  daily  press  of  each  nation  w*ould   pour  forth 
m  the  neighbouring  communities  unceasing  torrents  of 
aliinmy,  satire,  ridicule,  and  invective  ?     An  exasper* 
'aling  article  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man  in  one 
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republic,  would  in  less  liian  a  week  have  found  its  vrwf 

^  to  every  house  and  cottage  in  the  adjoining  States,  The 
passions  of  a  whole  peo[ile  would  be  kindled  at  one  mo^ 
ment;  and  who  of  us  can  conceive  the  intensity  of  ha* 
tred  which  would  grow  from  this  continued,  maddening 
interchange  of  intemperate  and  unmeasured  abuse  ? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of  our  separation) 
is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.     Once  divided, 
,  we  should  form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  foreign  na- 
tions than  with  one  another.     That  Europe  would  avail 
itself  of  our  broken  condition  to  establish  an  influence 
among  us  ;  that  belligerents  in  the  Old   World  would 
'  strive  to  enlist  us  in  their  quarrels  ;  that  our  eagerness 
[for  commercial  favors  and  monopolies  would  lay  us  open 
[to  their  intrigues  ;  that  at  every  quarrel  among  ourselves 
we  should  be  willing  to  receive  aid  from  abroad,  and  that 
[distant  nations  would  labor  to  increase  our  dependence 
|t]pon  themselves  by  inOamlog   and   dividhig   us  against 
'  each  other ;  these  are  considerations  loo  obvious  to  need 
exposition,  and  as  solemn  and  monitory  as  they  are  clear. 
From  disunion,  we  should  reap,  in  plentiful  harvests,  de- 
structive enmities  at  home,  and  degrading  subserviency 
[to  the  powers  of  Europe. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
lice.  In  case  of  separation,  party  spirit,  the  worst  foe 
of  free  states,  would  rage  moreTuriously  in  each  of  the 
new  and  narrower  communities ^  than  now  it  does  in  our 
extensive  Union  ;  and  this  spirit  would  not  only  spread 
deadly  hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would  perpet- 
ually enjbroil  it  with  its  neighbours.  We  complain  of 
psu'ty  rage  even  now^ ;  but  it  is  mild  and  innocent  com- 
pared with  what  we  should  experience,  were  our  Union 
dissolved.     Parly  spirit,  when  spread  over  a  large  couin 
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Iry,  is  far  less  envenomed  and  ruinous  ihan  when  shut 
op  10  small  stales.     The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 

are  su-iking  illustrations  of  tliis  truth.     In  an  extensive 
eoniniunity,  a  party  j  depressed  on  one  spot,  finds  sjm- 
Apathies  and  powerful  protectors  In  another  ;  and  if  not, 
it  finds  more  generous  enera^ies  at  a  distance,  who  miii* 
gale  ihe  violence  of  its  nearer  foes.     The  fury  attend* 
'  ing  elections  is  exceedingly  allayed,  by  the  knowledge 
*  ihat  the  issue  does  not  depend  on  one  or  another  city  J 
^or  district,  and  that  failure  in  one  place  Is  not  the  loss^ 
^  of  the  cause.     It  may  be  added,  that  in  a  large  country, 
party  spirit  is  necessarily  modified  and  softened  by  tho  i 
'  diversity  of  interests,  views,  and  characters,  which  must 
^prevail  among  a  widely  scattered  people.     It  is  also  no 
^  small  advantage,  that  the  leaders  of  parties  wiU  general- 
Jy  he  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable  dis- 
tances, will  move  in  remote  spheres,  instead  of  facing 
each  other,  and  engaging  perpetually  in  personal  debate 
and  conflict.     Suppose  these  circumstances  reversed ; 
^  suppose  the  country  broken  into  republics  so  smaJl,  as  ' 
'  to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and  sympatliy  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  parly,  as  to  keep  the  leaders  of  oppo- 
site parties  perpetually  in  one  another's  sight  and  hear- 
ring,  as  to  make  the  fate  of  elections  dependent  on  defi- 
rnite  efforts  and  votes  in  particular  places  ;  and  who  can 
'  calculate  the  increase  of  personal  aniuTOslty,  of  private 
^rancor,  of  pubHc  rage  ?     Nor  would  the  spirit  of  party  | 
convulse  only  the  separate  communities »     It  would  es- 
iabhsh  between  them  the  most  injurious  relations.     No 
passion  seems  to  overpower  patriotism  and  moral  sen- 
timent more  effectually  than  tlais  spirit.     Those  whom  . 
h  binds,  seem  to   throw  off  all  oilier  bonds.      Inflamed 
parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to  means.    Under  great 
29» 
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exclteineiit,  limy  of  course  look  roufid  ifaeai  on  other 

communiiies  lo  find  means  of  ensuring  triumph  over  ■ 
tbeir  opponents.  Of  consequence,  die  political  rek- 
tioDS,  which  would  subsist  hetweeo  the  dilFcreDt  repub- 
jic;s  thai  would  spring  up  fron]  our  dtsunion,  would  be 
deterraiued  chiefly  by  party  spirit  ;  by  a  passion >  whick 
is  most  reckless  of  cousequeuces,  most  prolific  of  dis- 
cord) most  prodigal  of  blood.  Each  republic  would  be 
broken  into  two  factions,  one  in  possession,  and  die 
other  in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prepared  lo  link 
themselves  with  die  factions  of  their  neighbours,  and  lo  I 
sacrifice  die  peace  ^nd  essential  interests  of  the  state  to 
the  gratification  of  ambttion  and  revenge.  Through 
such  causes,  operating  in  the  Grecian  republics,  civil 
war  added  its  horrors  to  foreign  contests.  We  see  noth- 
ing to  avert  from  ourselves,  if  ever  divided,  the  same 
unspeakable  calamity. 

In   diis   exposition   of  the  evils  wtiich  would  spring 

I  from  disunion,  we  have  spoken  strongly,  bulj  we  trust| 
calmly.  There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.  It  aeenis 
I  to  us,  that  die  imagination  cannot  easily  exceed  the 
'  truth.  We  do  dread  separation  as  the  greatest  of  polit- 
ical evils,  with  the  single  exception  of  slavery*  Un- 
doubtedly a  particular  State  may  and  ought  to  break 
the  bond,  if  tiiat  bond  is  to  be  tunied  into  a  yoke  of 
oppression.  But  much,  very  much  should  be  endured 
before  we  expose  ourselves  to  die  calamities  of  separa-  m 
tion.  We  parucularly  recommend  the  views  which  we 
have  taken  to  tho>)e  among  us,  whose  interest  in  the 
Union  is  weakened  by  a  vague  idea,  that  a  large  com* 
munity  cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  small.  The 
reverse  of  this  maxim^  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  of  a 
(ederal  republic.     Under  despotisms,  indeed,  a  vast  tef* 
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rilory  may  increase  tlie  auffenngs  of  the  people^  be- 
cause the  sovereign  at  the  centre,  however  well  dis- 
posed, cannot  spread  himself  to  the  extremities ,  and 
distant  provinces  arc  almost  of  necessity  given  up  to 
the  spoliations  of  irresponsihle  governors.  But,  under 
the  wise  distribution  of  power  in  this  countr)%  we  enjoy 
the  watchful  and  minute  protection  of  a  local  govern- 
ment, combbed  with  the  immense  advantage  of  a  wide- 
spread community.  Greater  means  of  prosperity  a  peo- 
ple cannot  enjoy.  Let  us  not  be  defrauded  of  them 
y  selfish  or  malignant  passions. 

From  the  reinaj*ks  now  made,  it  will  at  once  be  un- 
derstood, on  what  account  chiefly  we  prize  and  would 
uphold  ouf  National  Government.  We  prize  it  as  our 
bond  of  union  ;  as  that  which  constitutes  us  one  people  ; 

preserving  the  diiTerent  States  from  mutual  jealous- 
and  wars,  and  from  separate  alliances  with  foreign 
nations  ;  as  mitigating  parly  spirit  ;  in  one  word,  as  per- 
petuating our  peace.  So  great,  so  inestimable  is  this 
good,  that  al!  other  benefits  and  influences  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seem  to  us  as  nothing.  We  would  lay 
down  this  as  tlie  fundamental  principle  of  its  adminis- 
tration. The  bearing  of  measures  on  our  Union  should 
be  the  chief  aspect,  under  which  they  should  be  regarded 
by  Congress.  Taking  this  position,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  some  great  maxims  by  which,  as  we  conceive, 

ir  public  aflfairs  should  be  guided,  and  we  now  pro* 
ceed  to  develope  these,  as  well  as  to  point  out  other 
fneans  for  securing  our  confederation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  important,  that  the 
administration  of  our  government  should  be  marked  by 
die  greatest  possible  simplicity.  We  hold  Uiis  to  be  no 
finimportant  means  or  perpetuating  our  Union.     Lawn 
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and  measures  should  be  inlelligiblej  founded  on  plain 
priociplcs,  and  such  as  common  minds  may  comprehend. 
This  indeed  is  a  maxim  to  be  applied  lo  republican 
governments  universally.  The  esscnlial  idea  of  a  re- 
public is,  that  the  sovereignly  is  in  die  people.  In 
choosing  representaiives  they  do  not  devolve  the  su- 
preme power  on  others.  By  the  frequency  of  eleetioiiSi 
they  are  called   to  pass  judgment  on  the  represenla- 

\  lives.  It  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  government,  that, 
uhrough   a   free   press,   all  public  measures   should  be 

I  Jirought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
a  refined  and  subtile  policy,  or  a  complicated  legislalion, 
which  cannot  be  understood  but  by  labonoos  research 
and  reasoning,  is  hostile  to  the  genius  of  republican  in* 
stitulions.  Laws  should  be  plain  and  few,  intended  to 
meet  obvious  wants,  and  such  as  are  clearly  required 
by  the  great  interests  of  the  community.  For  our- 
selves j  we  are  satisfied  that  all  govenuuents  without  ex- 
ception   can  adopt  no  safer    rule,   than  the   simplicity 

/  which  we  have  now  recommended.     The  crying  sin  of 

r  all  governments  is,  that  they  intermeddle  injuriotisly  with 
human  a^airs,  and  obstruct  the  processes  of  nature  by 
eatCLfi^siveregulation.     To   us,  society  is  such  a  ccm- 

^  plicated  concern,  its  interests  are  affected  by  so  many 
and  such  subtile  causes,  there  are  so  many  secret  springs 
at  work  in  its  bosom,  and  such  uneerlainiy  hangs  over 
the  distant  issues  of  human  arrangements,  that  we  are 
astonished  and  shocked  ai  the  temerity  of  legislators  in 
interposing  dieir  contrivances  and  control,  except  where 
events  and  experience  shed  a  clear  light*  Above  all, 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  public  measures  are 
to  be  judged  by  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  laborious 
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Qccupatlons)  we  know  uot  a  plainer  principle  j  than  dmt 
ihe  domesur  and  fureigii  policy  of  government  sliodd 
be  perspicuous  and  founiled  on  obvious  reasons,  so  (imt 
plain  cases  may  in  the  main,  if  not  always,  be  offered 
to  popular  decision.  Measures,  which  demand  pro- 
found thought  for  their  justification,  about  which  intelli- 
gent and  lionest  men  diHbr,  and  die  usefulness  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out  to  tlie  common  mind,  are  unfit  for 
a  republic*  If  in  this  way  important  nadonal  advanta- 
ges should  be  sometimes  lost,  we  ought  to  submit  to 
the  evil  as  inseparable  from  our  institutions,  and  should 
comfort  ourselves  with  ihinking,  that  X^rovidence  never 
bestows  an  unmixed  good,  that  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment has  its  inconveniences,  and  that  a  people,  possess- 
ing freedom,  can  afford  to  part  with  many  means  of 
immediate  wealth.  We  have  no  fear,  however,  that  a 
people  will  ever  suffer  by  a  rigid  application  of  our 
rule.  Legislators  cannot  feel  too  deeply  the  delicacy 
of  their  work,  and  their  great  ignorance  of  the  com- 
plicated structure  and  of  the  multiplied  and  secret  re- 
lations of  llie  social  stale  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  hasten, 
nay,  more,  they  ought  to  distrust,  a  policy,  to  tlie  justice 
and  wisdom  of  which  the  suffrage  of  public  opinion 
cannot  be  decidedly  and  intelligently  secured.  In  our 
republic,  Uie  aim  of  Congress  should  be  to  stamp  its 
legislation  with  all  possible  simplicity,  and  to  abstain 
from  measures,  which,  by  their  complication,  obscurity, 
^_  and  uncertainly,  must  distract  the  public  mind,  and 
^B  throw  it  into  agitation  and  angry  controversy*  Let  it 
^^  be  tlieir  aim  to  cast  among  ihe  people  as  few^  brands  of 
^_  discord  as  possible ;  and  for  this  end,  let  the  spirit  of 
^P  adventiu^ous  theory  be  dismissed,  and  the  spirit  of  mod- 
r  asty,  caution,  and  prudent  simplicity  preside  over  legis- 
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lation.     In  these  remarks  we  have  not  forgotten   that 

there  are  exigencies,  in  wbicb  government  h  compelled 
to  delermine  its  course  without  delay,  amidst  great  l»aat- 
ards,  and  in  a  stormy,  distracted  state  of  die  public 
mind.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  couise 
'of  human  ailairs,  and  to  these,  the  principle  which  we 
have  advanced  is  not  to  be  applied. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle,  still  more  im- 
portant to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.     The  General 

<<»overnmeni  should  correspond  to  its  name  ;  that  is^ 
riiould  be  general,  or  universal,  in  its  spirit  and  opera- 
tions. It  should  be  characterized  by  nothing  so  strik- 
ingly as  by  impartiality,   by  the   absence  of  sectional 

i  feeling,  by  a  solicitude  to  distribute  equally  the  public 
burdens,  and  to  extend  equal  benefits  to  all  menjbers 
of  the  confederation.  On  this  principle  the  Union 
chiefly  depends-  In  a  free  comnmnity  the  strongest  of 
all  feelings  is  a  jealousy  of  rights,  and  stales  cannot  be 
long  held  together,  if  it  shall  be  thouglit  that  the  power, 
given  for  tlie  general  weal,  is,  through  intrigue  and  self- 
ish combinations,  perverted  to  build  up  a  portion  of  the 
confederacy  at  die  expense  of  die  rest.  No  stronger 
Argument  can  be  urged  against  a  public  measure,  than 
that  it  has  die  appearance  of  a  partial  or  unequal  bear- 
ing on  the  country,  or  seems  to  indicate  a  disposition 
in  the  majority  to  sacrifice  the  common  good  to  factious 
or  sectional  views.  To  guard  against  the  jealousies  of 
the  States,  should  be  the  most  anxious  desire  of  our 
national  legislators ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  should 
aim  to  restrict  themselves  to  general  objects  in  which 
all  may  find  a  benefit,  to  refrain  from  touching  narrow  or 
local  interests,  especially  those  between  which  a  rivalry 
subsists,  to  propordon  the  pressure  of  taxation  accord* 
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mg  to  iLcf  most  rigorous  justice,  lo  waich  equaUy  over 
the  rights  ol'  all,  and  to  exact  no  sacrifices  but  such  as 
tlie  common  good  plainly  demands. 

A  weighty  argument  for  limiting  government  to  the 
simple  and  general  legislation  which  we  have  now  rec 
ommeiided,  tliough  not  intimately  connected  with  our 
main  subject,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  It  is  found  in  the 
great  and  growing  extent  of  the  country.  The  al  tent  ion 
of  Congress  is  already  distracted  and  overwhehned  by 
tlic  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  every  session  it  is  more 
and  more  in  danger  of  neglecting  its  proper  objects  and 
doLDg  notliing  well.  We  fear,  that  the  most  pressing 
business  is  the  most  frequently  postponed.  We  refer 
to  tl)e  claims  of  individuals  on  the  government ;  and  we 
call  these  the  most  pressing;  concerns,  because  the  man 
who  has  been  wronged  by  an  unanticipated  operation  of 
the  laws  or  of  any  public  measures,  has  a  right  to  tm 
luediftte  redress,  and  because  delay  of  justice  may  be 
his  ruin.  A  heady  we  hear  angry  complaint  and  de- 
rision of  the  inefficiency  of  Congress,  and  the  evil  will 
increase,  until  lliat  body  shall  select  from  a  bewildering 
crowd  of  applications,  its  appropriate  objects,  and  shall 
confine  itself  to  a  legislation  demanded  by  the  general 
voice,  and  by  tlie  obvious  wants  of  the  community. 

The  pnociples  of  legislation  now  laid  down,  seem  to 
u3  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  two  great  questions, 
which  have  already  agitated  the  country,  and  which, 
we  fear,  bode  no  good  to  the  Union.  We  refer  lo  the 
restrictive  system  and  to  internal  improvement.  The 
(list,  which  proposes  to  protect  certain  branches  of  do- 
mestic industry,  seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that 
simplicity  and  imparu'ality,  ^vhich,  as  we  have  said 
should  characterize  our  legislation.     It  cannot  be  un 


derstood  by  (Jie  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  wfU  certainly 
divide  iheni.  In  die  first  pJace,  the  resiriciive  system 
involves  a  Conslitutional  difficulty.  We  of  this  region, 
indeed,  generally  concede  to  Congress  the  right  of  lim- 
iting trade  in  general,  or  of  annihilating  particular  branch- 
es  of  ir,  for  the  encouragemunl  of  domestic  industry  ; 
buE  the  argument  for  a  narrower  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  certainly  specious,  and  certainly  strong 
enough  to  give  to  those  on  whom  a  tariff  may  press 
heavily,  the  consciousness  of  being  wronged.  In  the 
next  place,  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  of 
restriction  must  be  allowed  by  its  advocates  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult one.  The  growing  light  of  ihe  age  certainly  seems 
to  oppose  it,  and  the  statements  and  reasonings  by  which 
it  is  defended,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  are  yet  so  in- 
tricate and  so  open  to  objection,  that  vast  numbers  even 
of  the  enlightened  cannot  be  satisfied  of  their  validity. 
But,  supposing  restriction  to  be  admitted,  the  question 
as  to  its  extent,  as  to  the  kinds  of  industry  which  shall 
be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  of  trade  which  shall  be 
sacrificed,  this  question  is  the  most  perplexing  which 
can  be  offered  to  popular  discussion,  and  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  cupidity,  jealousy,  and  hatred.  From  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  case,  the  protection  must  be  unequally  ex* 
tended,  nor  can  any  wisdom  balance  the  losses  to  wljich 
different  States  will  be  exposed.  A  restrictive  tariff  is 
necessarily  a  source  of  discord.  To  some  portions  of 
the  country  it  must  be  an  evil,  nor  will  they  suffer  pa- 
tiently. Disadvantages  imposed  by  nature,  communis 
lies  will  bear,  but  not  those  which  are  brought  on  thera 
by  legislation.  We  have  indeed  various  objections  to 
liie  whole  system  of  protection,  We  believe  it  to  be 
deceptive  throughout.    We  also  oppose  it,  on  the  ground 
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tnat  our  country,  in  adopting  it,  abandons  its  true  and 
honorable  positioru  To  lliis  country,  above  all  otiiers, 
belongs,  as  its  primary  duly  and  interest,  the  snpfmrt 
of  liberal  principtes.  It  has  nothing  in  its  institutions 
congenia]  with  die  maxims  of  barbarous  ages,  wiih  t!ie 
narrow,  monopolizing,  restrictive  legislation  of  antitpiat- 
ed  despotisms.  Freedom,  in  ail  its  forms,  is  our  life, 
strength,  prosperity  ;  and  every  system  at  war  with  it, 
however  speciously  maintained,  is  a  contradiction  to  onr 
character^  and,  wanting  harmony  widi  our  spirit,  mtisl 
lake  something,  however  siJently,  from  the  energy  of  the 
institutions  which  hold  us  together.  As  citizens  of  the 
world,  we  grieve  that  ihis  country  should  help  to  pro- 
long prejudices,  which  even  monarchy  is  outgrowing ; 
should,  in  imitation  of  meddling  despotisms,  undertake 
to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  citizen,  and  es-* 
pecially  should  lose  sight  of  that  sublime  object  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  promotion  of  free,  unrestricted  commerce 
ihrough  the  world.  As  patriots,  we  grieve  that  a  pre* 
cedent  has  been  afforded  for  a  kind  of  legislation,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  will  almost  certainly  loosen,  and  may 
rupture,  the  Union.  The  principal  excellence  of  die 
late  tariff  is,  that  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  please  no 
one,  that  even  its  friends  pronounce  it  an  abomination  ; 
for,  by  offending  and  injuring  all,  it  excites  less  animosity 
in  the  principal  sufferers.  Tariffs  never  will  be  impar- 
tial. They  will  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be 
llie  results  of  selfish  combinations  of  private  and  public 
oen,  through  which  a  majority  will  be  secured  lo  par- 
ticular interests ;  and  such  is  the  blindness  of  avarice^ 
that  to  grasp  a  short-lived,  partial  good,  the  inBniie  bless- 
ings of  union  will  be  liazarded,  and  may  be  thro\%7i  away 
If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  we  would 
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say,  tiial  we  have  no  pariialtiy  to  tariffs  of  any  kind, 
not  even  to  those  which  are  laid  on  imports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue.  We  suppose  thai  they  arc* 
necessary  at  present,  especially  where  ihey  have  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  people,  and  we  are  not  insensible 
to  the  facility  they  afford  for  collecting  the  revenue. 
Bui  we  should  rejoice,  if  by  some  great  improvement 
in  finance,  every  custom-bouse  could  be  shut  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana.  The  interests  of  human  nature  require, 
that  every  fetter  should  be  broken  from  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  that  the  most  distant  countries  should  ex- 
change alJ  their  products,  whether  of  manual  or  intel- 
lectual labor,  as   freely   as   the   members   of  the  same 

^community.  An  unrestricted  commerce  we  regard  as 
the  most  important  means  of  diffusing  through  the  world 
knowledge,  arts,  comforts,  civilization,  religion,  and  lib- 

I  erty  ;  and  to  this  great  cause  we  would  have  our  coun* 
try  devoted.  We  will  add,  that  we  attach  no  impor- 
tance to  what  is  deemed  the  chief  benefit  of  tariffs,  that 
they  save  the  necessity  of  direct  taxation,  and  draw 
from  a  people  a  large  revenue  without  dieir  knowiedge. 
In  the  first  place,  we  say,  that  a  free  people  ought  to 
know  what  they  pay  for  freedom,  and  to  pay  it  joyfully, 
and  that  they  should  as  truly  scorn  to  be  cheated  into 
the  support  of  their  government,  as  into  the  support  of 
their  ctiildren.  In  the  next  place,  a  large  revenue  i$ 
no  blessing.  An  overflowing  treasury  will  always  be 
corrupting  to  the  governors  and  the  governed,  A  rev- 
enue, rigorously  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  a  people, 
is  as  much  as  can  be  trusted  safely  to  men  in  power. 
The  only  valid  argument  against  substituting  direct  for 
indirect  taxation,  is  tlie  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with 
precision  the  property  of  the  citizen.     Happy  would  it 
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be  for  us,  could  tariffs  be  done  away,  for  uith  tbem 
would  be  abolished  froidul  causes  of  nationa]  jealousies, 
of  war,  of  perjury,  of  smuggling,  of  iniuimerable  frauds 
and  crimes,  and  of  harassing  restraint  on  that  commerce 

fbich  should  be  free  as  llie  wuids. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks  made  in  reference 
to  lariffs  as  appUcable  to  iulemal  improvements.  These 
also  involve  a  Constitutional  question  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  seems  impossible  iJiai  they  should  be  pros- 
ecuted with  any  degree  of  itn partiality.  We  will  not 
say,  that  an  extensive  system  of  internal  itnprovements, 
comprehending  and  connecting  the  whole  country,  and 
promising  great,  manifestj  and  universal  good,  may  not 
be  framed.  But  let  Congress  propose  narrow,  local 
improvements,  and  we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
endless  and  ever-multiplying  intrigues,  the  selfish  com*  | 
binaiions,  the  jealousies,  and  discontents  which  will  fol-  i 
low  by  a  necessity  as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An 
irresistible  temptation  will  be  offered  to  unprincipled 
bargains  between  states  and  legislators,  and  tlie  treasury^ 

BDding  out  partial  streams,  will  become  a  fountain  of 
ess  and  discord. 
Let  It  Dot  be  said,  that  naost  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements are  designed  to   promote  intercourse,  and 
at  thus  tlaey  favor  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great 

dd  of  govermnent,  by  binding  us  together.  We  an- 
Iwer,  that  the  General  Government  akeady  promotes 

Qtercourse  incomparably  more  than  all  other  causes 
combined,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  put  to  hazard  this  ac- 
tual beneficent  influence  by  striving  to  extend  it.  Gov- 
ernment already  does  more  for  this  object  than  all  the 
canals,  railroads,  and  other  internal  improvements,  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  this  it  does  by  that 
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negative  in^uence,  which »  as  we  have  often  said^  is  jia 
chief  function.  This  it  does  by  making  us  one  people, 
by  preserving  us  from  being  broken  into  differeiu  com- 
munities, by  preventing  those  ohstruciious  to  a  free  in- 
icrchange  of  commodities^  which,  in  case  of  disunioHf 
would  at  once  rise  up  between  us  ;  by  preser\'ing  us 
from  national  rivalries,  from  the  war  of  tarifis,  and  (torn 
open  and  ruinous  hosdUty.  We  grant  that  cases  mtty 
occur,  in  which  national  advantage  may  be  lost,  or  use- 
ful objects  delayed,  for  want  of  positive  interference  of 
government  in  the  work  of  internal  improvement.  But 
the  wisdom  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  con- 
8ist«»  veiy  rwuch  in  a  wiHingness  to  forego  near  and  infe- 
lior  benefits  for  permanent  security.  We  have,  how- 
ever, little  apprehei>sioo  of  much  injury  resulting  from 
the  forbearance  of  government  in  this  particular.  Let 
Congress  hold  us  together,  and  keep  us  io  peace,  and 

Hhe  spirit  of  the  people  will  not  slumber.  It  will  pour 
iself  forth  througli  our  state  governments,  through  cor- 
porations, and  through  individual  enterprise  ;  and  who 
diat  obsen^es  what  it  has  already  done  can  set  limits  lo 
its  efficiency  ?  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  extend  in- 
tercourse dirough  the  States  as  the  invention  of  steam- 

'boats.  No  legislation,  and  no  possible  direction  of  the 
evenue  to  public  improvements,  could  have  effected  so 
much  as  the  steam-engine  ;  and  this  w^as  contrived,  per- 
fected, and  applied  to  navigation  by  the  genius  and 
wealth  of  individuals.  Next  to  this  agent,  the  most  un- 
portant  service  to  internal  communicaMon  has  been  ren 
dered  by  the  New- York  Canal,  and  this  was  the  work 
of  a  State.  Willi  such  examples,  we  need  not  fear, 
that  our  progress  will  be  arrested  by  the  confinement  af 
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\be  General  Government  to  general  objects.     We  are 
sure,   that,   were  every  objection  which  we  have 
ated  removed,  we  should  be  anxious  to  interest  our 
national  legislalure  in  public  improvements.     As  a  peo- 
fie,  we  want  no  new  excitement.     Our  danger  is  from 
er  action,  from  impatient  and  selfish  enterprise,  from 
verish  energ)',  from  too  rapid  growth,  rather  than  from 
stagnation  and  lethargy.     A  calm,  sober,  steady  gov- 
ernment is  what  we  chiefly  need*     May  it  be  kept  from 
the  hands  of  theorists  and  speculators. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  question,  how  gov- 
nraeni  may  best  strengilien  and  perpetuate  our  Union, 
here  is  one  of  its  establishments,  which,  in  this  point 
of  view^  we  highly  value,  and  which  we  fear  is  not  suf- 
iciently  prized  for  the  highest  benefit  which  it  confers, 
e  refer  to  the  Post-office.     The  faciHiies  which  this 
listiiution  affords  to  the  government  for  communication 
rith  ali  parts  of  the  coiuitryj  are  probably  regarded  by 
ny  as  the  most  important  national  service  which  it 
enders.     But  it  does  incomparably  more  for  us  as  a 
bommuniiy.      It  does   much    towards   making   us  one, 
by  admitting  free  communication  between  distant  parts 
of  tlie  country,  which  no  other  channel  of  intercourse 
Bksould  bring  togedier.     It  binds   the   whole  country  in 
^M  chain  of  sympathies,  and  makes  it  m  truth  one  great 
^fceighbourhood*     It  promotes  a  kind  of  society  between 
^Htiie  seashore  and  the  mountams.     It  perpetuates  friend- 
^Mhips  between  those  who  are  never  to  meet  again.     It 
Jfcinds  the   family  in   the  new  settlement  and   the  half- 
cleared  forest  to  tlie  cultivated  spot  from  which  it  emi- 
grated.    It  facilitates,  beyond  calculation,   commercial 
connexions,  and  the  interchange  of  products.     On  this 
tccount)  we  always  grieve  to  see  a  statement  of  the 
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revenue  accruing  to  government  from  the  Post-office. 
It  ought  not  to  yield  a  cent  to  tlie  treasury*  It  should 
simply  support  itself.  Such  importance  do  we  attach 
to  the  freest  communication  between  all  parts  of  the 
country,  so  much  do  we  desire  that  the  poor,  as  well 
ms  Tichf  may  enjoy  the  means  of  intercourse,  that  we 
would  sooner  have  the  Post-office  a  tax  on  the  reve 
than  one  of  its  sources* 

We  pass  to  another  method  by  which  the  govemmem 
is  to  strengthen  the  Union,  We  know  not  a  more  im- 
portant one.  It  is,  to  give  dignity  and  independence 
to  the  National  Judiciary*  Let  Congress  feel,  lei  the 
people  feel,  that  to  this  department  the  security  of  the 
Union  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is  the  great  pre*  ■ 
servative  power  among  our  institutions,  and  that  its 
sanctity  cannot  be  too  jealously  protected.  Its  office 
is,  to  settle  peacefully  tlie  questions  between  Uie  difler- 
ent  States  and  tlieir  citizens,  which,  without  It,  would 
be  settled  by  arms*  What  beneficence  and  dignity  be^ 
long  to  this  function  !  Nor  is  this  all.  It  affords  to 
citizens,  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  what  they 
deem  an  unconstitutional  law,  the  means  of  peaceful  re- 
sistance. It  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  being  beard 
before  a  tribunal,  on  which  the  most  solemn  obligations 
to  justice  are  laid,  and  which  is  eminently  fitted  to  be 
an  umpire  between  the  citiasen  and  die  legislature »  We 
know  not  how  goveniment  can  contribute  more  effectu- 
ally to  its  own  stability,  tlian  by  reverencing  and  guard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  National  Judiciary.  A  Congress, 
which  should  trench  on  its  independence,  ought  to  be 
counted  guilty  of  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of  tlie  Judiciary  to 
our  Union,  we  are  naturally  led  to  another  depanmont 
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of  the  governinentj  and  one  which  is  particularly  worthy 

of  attention,  because  at  the  present  naoment  it  seems  to 

menace  our  confederation  more  seriously  than  any  other 

cause.     We  refer  lo  Uie  Executive  Departmeni.     We 

to  the  struggles  which  the  election  to  the  Presi- 

lency  has  again  and  again  provoked*     These  are  too 

-solemn  and  fearful  to  be  OFerlooked.     A  remedy  must 

be  found,  or  the  country  will  he  thrown  into  perpetual 

DYulsions,  and  split  into  factions  devoted  each  to  a 

lieE     We  siiall  waste  ourselves  in  struggles  for  a  few 

leaders,  who  by  their  prominence  will  become  dearer 

^to  a  people  than  their  institutions,   and   in  fighting  for 

cmr  favorites  we  may  become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one  ;  and  we  know 
buf  one  remedy  for  it.  The  people  must  acquire  a  just 
^■self-respect.  Tins  they  want.  It  has  been  repressed 
^Hiby  false  notions  about  government,  which  have  come 
^Bidown  from  ages  of  monarchy.  The  spirit  of  freedom, 
^Bcf  which  we  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet  given  a  due 
^P^levation  of  sentiment  lo  the  community  j  and  therefore 
the  community  basely  binds  itself  to  leaders  as  if  they 
were  its  superiors.  A  people  should  understand  its  own 
greatness  and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  impor- 
to  any  individual.  It  should  regard  no  individual 
fBs  necessary  to  it,  nor  should  it  suffer  any  one  lo  urge 
I  bis  claims  on  its  gratitude.  It  should  feel,  diat  it  has 
h*  right  to  tlje  services  of  its  members,  and  that  there 
^  is  DO  member  with  whose  services  it  cannot  dispense, 
[It  should  have  no  idols,  no  favorites.  It  should  anni- 
lilate  with  its  frown,  those  wIk)  would  monopolize  its 
[power,  or  bring  it  into  subserviency  to  their  own  glory. 
No  nian^s  name  should  be  much  on  its  lips.  It  should 
bind  up  in  no  man  its  prosperity  and  honor. 


comraunity 
officer,  but  it  depends  on  no  individual 
for  the  office  ;  and  still  more,  it  needi  a  President,  not 
to  be  it3  master,  but  to  express  and  execute  its  own 
will*  This  last  thought  is  fundamental,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  people  is  the  wiU  of 
the  maj2£ity,  or  public  sentiment ;  and  to  collect,  em- 
body, utter,  and  execute  this,  is  the  great  end  of  its 
civil  institutions.  Self-govemraenl  is  its  great  attribute, 
i  its  supreme  distinction,  and  diis  gives  to  ofiiee  in  a  free 
state  an  entirely  different  character  from  what  it  pos- 
sesses in  despotic  countries.  The  difference,  however, 
is  overlooked  among  us,  and  the  same  importance  is  at- 
tached to  office,  as  if  it  conferred  absolute  power* 

We  repeat  it,  tlie  supreme  law  in  a  free  state  is  its 
own  will,  and  consequently,  among  such  a  people,  tlie 
ighest  power  does  not  necessarily  belong  lo  htm  who 
is  clothed  with  office,  hut  lo  him  who  does  most^  in 
whatever   sphere,   to   guide   and    determine    tlie    public 

ind.  Office  is  a  secondary  influence,  and  indeed  its  I 
most  enviable  distinction  consists  in  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords  for  swaying  the  opinions  and  purposes 
-p(  the  community.  The  nominal  legislator  is  not  always 
-the  real  one.  He  is  often  the  organ  of  superior  minds, 
«nd,  if  the  people  be  truly  free,  his  chief  function  is,  to 
give  form  and  efficiency  to  the  general  wUL  Even  in 
monarchies,  where  a  free  press  is  enjoyed,  the  power 
passes  more  and  more  from  the  public  functionary  to 
the  raaster-spirits  who  frame  the  nation's  mind.  Thuf 
the  pen  of  Burke  rivalled  the  sceptre  of  his  sovereign. 
The  progress  of  freedonn  and  of  society  is  marked  by 
this  fact,  (hat  official  gives  place  to  personal,  iotetlec- 
tual,  and  moral  dignity.     It  is  a  bad  omen,  where  office 
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IS  thought  the  supreme  good,  and  where  a  people  sees 
in  the  piibhc  funciiouaryj  not  an  organ  of  its  own  will, 
but  a  superior  being,  on  whom  its  peace  and  happiness 
depend* 

We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity  of  office.  We 
know  that  the  President  fills  an  important  place.  We 
iknow  that  the  community  has  an  interest  in  his  integ- 
frity  and  wisdom,  and  that  il  is  disgraced  and  Injured 
by  placing  an  incompetent  or  unprincipled  man  in  the 
St  conspicuous  station.  To  the  President  are  con* 
Sded  important  functions,  but  not  such  functions  as  can 
ttie  discharged  only  by  one  or  two  individuals  in  tlie 
{country,  not  such  as  ought  to  make  him  an  object  of 
idolatry  or  dread,  not  such  as  shouJd  draw  to  him  any 
extraordinary  homage,  not  such  as  to  justify  intense  de- 
sire in  the  candidate,  or  intense  excitement  in  the  people* 
Under  institutions  really  free,  no  office  can  exist,  which 
deserves  the  struggles  of  ambition.  Did  our  Consti- 
tution create  such  an  office,  it  would  prove  its  authors 
to  have  heen  blind  or  false  to  their  country's  dignity  and 
rights.  But  that  noble  charter  is  open  to  no  such  re* 
pro&ch.  The  Presidency,  the  highest  function  in  llie , 
state,  is  exceedingly  bounded  by  the  Constitution,  and 
still  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  community-  A  President 
has  been,  and  may  often  be,  one  of  ilie  least  efficient 
men  in  the  government.  We  need  not  go  far  for  proof. 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  there  were  men,  whose  inA^ 
fluence  over  the  country  was  greater  tlian  that  of  the  last  I 
President.  He  indeed  contributed  to  keep  the  wheel 
of  government  in  motion.  But  we  ask,  What  new  im- 
pulse did  he  give  it  ?  Wliat  single  important  measure 
did  he  originate  ?  Was  there  a  man  in  office  more 
fettered  and  thwarted  ?     We  talk  of  ihe  adntinistrations 
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of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams,  We  ask,  What  im- 
pression of  ihemselves  have  they  left  on  legislation  and 
OIL  public  affairs  ?  They  gave  no  spriug  to  the  public 
mind*  A  popular  senator  or  representative  did  more  m 
to  sway  the  fonuniinity.  And  this  is  as  il  should  be. 
We  rejoice,  that  official  ijiflueDce  is  so  resiiicled,  thai 
the  people  are  not  mere  echoes  of  a  single  voice,  that 
no  man  can  master  his  fellow-citizens,  that  there  is  a 
gf^neral,  all-pervadlirg  inlelligence,  which  modifies,  coq'- 
irols,  and  often  neutralise?,  tlie  opinion  and  will  of  the 
highest  public  functionary . 

We  have  spoken  of  ibfi  Presidency  as  it  liaa  actually 
existed,  and  as  it  must  io  a  great  measure  exist  whibt 
we  are   free  ;  and  yeu  through  a  delusion  which  has 
come  down  from  pa^ii  aii^es,  this  office,  so  Uinited  in 
power,  so  obstructed  by  the  legislative  branches  and  fay 
pubhc  opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  the  individual  at 
tlie  longest  but  for  eight  years,  and  from  which  he  re^ 
dres  to  a  seclusion,  where  scarcely  an  eye  follows,  or 
^^    M.  voice  of  approbation  cheers   him,  this  olBce,  to  our 
^^  ]  disgrace,  is  coveted  by  an  iusatie  ambiiionT^s  if  it  we^e 
\  I  an  hereditary  dirone,  and  the  people  are  as  much  ex- 
''*«ify cited  and  disturbetl,  when  called  to  fill  it,  as  if  they 
mere  choosing  a  master  for  life  at  whose  feet  the  country 
[was  to  be  laid  an  unprotected  victim.     To  our  shanie 
Ije  it  said,  for  the  last  eight  years  every  interest  of  the 
nation  has  been  postponed  io  the  comparatively  inferior 
concern  of  choosuig  a  President.     The  national  legis- 
lature, forgetting  its  appointment  to  watch  over  tlie  gen* 
eral  weal,  has  wasted  and   worse  than  wasted  its  annua. 
sessions  in   intrigues  for  the  advancement  of  rival  can 
didates      The  most  important  tiieasures  have  been  di^ 
cussed  and  decided,  not  with  reference  to  the  country^ 
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ut  chiefly  according  to  their  bearings  on  what  has  been 
called  the  Presideulial  election.  So  sadly  have  we 
wanted  the  self-respect  which  belongs  to  freemen !  In 
these  disgraceful  transactions,  in  tbis  shameful  excite- 
ment spread  tlirough  the  community,  we  see,  tliat^  as 
a  people,  we  have  not  drunk  as  deeply  as  we  imagine 
into  the  lofty  spirit  of  hberty.  In  proportion  as  a  peo- 
e  become  free,  in  proportion  as  public  sentiment  reigns, 
ce  ceases  to  be  a  distinction,  political  ambition  ex* 
pires,  the  prizes  of  political  atnbition  are  withdrawn^ 
e  self-respect  of  the  people  preserves  it  from  bowing 
favorites  or  idols.  Whilst  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
despotism,  that  tbe  ruler  is  every  thing  and  tlie  people 
comparatively  nothing,  the  reverse  is  the  grand  distinc- 
loo  of  a  free  state.  This  distinction  we  iiave  yet  to 
learn  ;  and  it  cannot  be  learned  too  Uioroughty.  Un- 
less we  are  preserved  by  a  just  self-respect  from  dividing 
into  factions  for  the  el  ev  a  lion  of  leaders,  we  shall  hold 
If  Union  and  our  rights  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure. 
Better  were  it  to  choose  a  President  by  lot  from  a 
bundred  names  to  which  each  State  shall  contribute 
fair  proportion,  than  repeat  tbe  degrading  struggle 
ugh  which  we  have  recently  passed. 
We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our  citizens  to  re- 
member the  great  argument  in  favor  of  hereditary  mon- 
ihy.  It  may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  "  The 
'St  ofHce  in  a  nation,'^  says  tlie  monarcliist,  ^^  ought 
be  hereditaiy,  because  it  is  an  object  too  dazzling 
d  exciting  to  be  held  up  for  competidon*  Such  a 
iriza,  offered  to  tbe  aspiring,  must  inflame  to  nmdness 
le  lust  of  power,  and  engender  perpetual  strife*  A 
pie  having  such  a  gift  to  bestow  will  be  exposed 
perpetual  arts  and  macliinations.     Its  passions  will 
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never  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Factions j  headed  by  popu* 
lai'  chiefs  and  exasperated  by  coiiflict,  will  at  length 
resort  to  force,  and,  in  tlie  storms  which  will  follow^ 
the  Constitution  wiJl  be  prostrated,  and  the  supremi 
power  be  tlie  prey  of  a  successful  usurper.  The  peaea' 
and  stability  of  a  nation  demand,  thai  the  supreme  poweF 
should  be  placed  above  rivalry,  and  beyond  tJie  hopef^, 
of  ambition,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  if 
hereditary*"  Such  is  the  grand  argument  in  favor  of 
monarchy.  As  a  people,  we  have  done  too  much  to^ 
confirm  it.  It  is  time  dial  we  proved  ourselves  more 
loyal  to  freedoin.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember,  tlial 
a  republic,  broken  into  parties  which  have  the  cllief 
magistracy  for  their  aini*  and  thrown  into  perpetual  agi- 
tation by  the  rivalry  of  popular  leaders,  is  lej»ding  a 
mouniful  testimony  to  the  reasonings  of  monarehistsi 
and  accelerating  the  fulfilment  of  their  sinister  fore* 
bodings. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  means  of  perpet- 
uating  the  Union,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  But  we  want  time  to  prosecute  the  subject. 
The  injuries  with  which  the  confederation  is  menaced 
by  party  spirit  and  a  sectional  spirit,  are  loo  obvioui 
to  need  exposition.  The  importance  of  a  national  ht- 
eralure  to  our  Union  and  honor,  deserves  particular 
consideration.  But  the  topic  is  too  great  for  our  pr^-*H 
ent  limits,  and  we  reserve  it  for  future  discussion.* 

We  intended  to  close  this  article  with  some  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  different  parties  in  tills  countiy 
in  relation  to  the  Union,  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing 
that  all   have   occasionally  been   wanting  in   6delity  to 
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Bill  the  subject  would  necessarily  expand  itself 
yond  tlie  space  allowed  us-  Still  we  cannot  wholly 
baiidon  it.  One  branch  of  it  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  Coi-resi»ondence  at  the  head  of 
dais  review.  The  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Federal 
party  in  respect  to  our  Union,  seem  to  be  in  a  measure 
forced  on  our  consideration ;  and  we  are  the  more  wil- 
ng  to  give  a  few  thoughts  lo  the  topic,  because  we 
k  that  we  understand  it,  and  because  we  trust  that 
we  can  treat  it  dispassionately .  Our  aitachment  to  iliis 
y  we  have  no  desire  lo  conceal ;  but  our  ideas  of  the 
legiance  due  to  a  party  are  exceedingly  bberal.  We 
claiin  the  privilege  of  censuring  those  witli  whom  we 
generally  agree  ;  and  we  indignantly  disclaim  the  obliga- 
tion of  justifying  in  the  mass  whatever  they  may  please 
lo  do-  Of  the  Federalists  therefore  we  sliall  speak 
freely*  We  have  no  desire  lo  hide  what  we  deem  to 
be  their  errors.  They  belong  now  to  history,  and  the 
only  question  is,  how  their  history  may  be  made  most 
useful  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  beg  to  remark,  that 
ID  this,  as  in  every  part  of  the  present  review,  we  write 
from  our  own  convictions  alone,  that  we  hold  no  com- 
munication with  political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far 
om  being  certain  of  the  reception  which  our  views  will 
meet  from  our  best  friends. 

A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Federahsts,  we  be- 
lieve, never  existed  under  aiiy  government*  Like  all 
other  combinations  it  indeed  contained  weak  and  bad 
men.  In  its  prosperity,  it  drew  to  itself  seekers  for 
office.  Still,  when  we  consider  that  it  enjoyed  the  con 
fidence  of  Washington  to  his  last  hour  j  that  its  leaders 
f^ei'Q  his  chosen  friends  ;  that  it  supported  and  strengdi** 
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ened  ills  whole  administration  ;  that  it  participated  wiili 
him  ui  tlio  proclainaiiaji  and  system  orneuirality,  through 
which  iliat  ^leat  man  served  his  country  as  effectually 
as  during  the  revolutionary   war  ;  when  we  ^consider,  j 
that  it   coniribuied   chiefly  to   the   organization  of  the  \ 
Federal   Governraeul    in    the    civil,   judiciaJ,    financial,  ^ 
military,  and  naval  departments  ;  that  h  carried  the  couit*  | 
try  safely  and  honorably  tlirougrh  the  most  tempestuous  i 
days  of  tlie  French  Revolution  ;  that  it  withstood  lljd  ^ 
frenzied   tendencies  of  niuliiiudes  to  alliance  with  thalj 
power,  and  that  It  averted  war  with  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing a  period,  when  such  a  war  would  have  bowed  us 
into  ruinous  subserviency  to  the  despot  of  France  ;  when  j 
we  consider  these  things,  we  feel,  that  the  debt  of  this 
country  to   the   Federal    party   is  never  lo  be   extin-i 
gulshed. 

Still  we  tliink,  that  this  party  in  some  respects  failed 
of  its  duty  10  tlie  cause  of  the  Union  and  of  freedom. 
But  it  so  failed,  not  through  treachery  ;  for  truer  spirits 
the  world  could  noi  boast.     It  failed  through  despond- 
ence.    Here  was  the  rock  on  which  Federalism  split. 
Too  many  of  its  leading  men   wanted  a  just  confidence 
in  our  free  institutions  and  in  the  moral  ability  of  ibe 
people  10  upljold  them.     Appalled  by  the  excesses  of 
tJie   French  Revolutionj  by  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  J 
tliat  republic,  and  by  the   fanaticism  with  which   the] 
cause  of  France  was  still   espoused  among  ourselvesij 
diey  began  to  despair  of  their  own  country.      The  sym* 
I  patliies  of  the  majority  of  our  people  with  the  despo«  j 
lism  of  France,  were  indeed  a  feaiful  symptom.    There  j 
seemed  a  fascination  in  ihat  terrible  power.     An  insanel 
admiration  for  the  sworn  foe  of  freedom,  joined  with  bmI 
deadly  a  hatred  towards   England,  so  far  pervaded  ihei 
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cauntry,  that  to  the  Federalists  we  seemed  enlisted  as 
a  people  on  the  side  of  despotism,  and  fated  to  sink 
under  its  yoke.  That  they  had  cause  for  fear,  we  think. 
That  they  were  criminal  hi  the  despondence  to  which 
they  yielded,  we  also  believe.  They  forgot,  that  great 
perils  call  on  us  for  renewed  efforts ,  and  for  increased 
sacrifices  in  a  good  cause.  That  some  of  them  con- 
sidered iJie  doom  of  the  country  as  sealed,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe-  Some,  disappointed  and  irritated,  were 
accustomed  to  speak  in  hitler  scorn  of  institutions, 
which,  bearing  the  name  of  free,  had  proved  unable 
to  rescue  us  from  base  subserviency  to  an  all-menacing 
despot.  The  Federalists  as  a  body  wanted  a  just  con- 
fidence in  our  national  institutions.  They  wanted  tliat 
faith,  which  hopes  against  hope,  and  which  freedom 
should  inspire.  Here  was  their  sin,  and  it  brought 
its  penalty ;  for,  through  this  more  than  any  cause,  they 
were  driven  from  power.  By  not  confiding  in  the  com- 
munity, they  lost  its  confidence.  By  the  depressed 
tone  with  which  the}'  spoke  of  liberty,  their  attachment 
10  it  became  suspected*  The  taint  of  anti-repubhcan 
tendencies  was  fastened  upon  them  by  their  opponents, 
and  this  reproach  no  party  could  survive. 

We  know  not  in  what  manner  we  can  better  comrau- 
nicate  our  views  of  the  Federal  party,  of  its  merits  and 
defects,  than  by  referring  to  that  distinguished  man,  who 
was  so  long  prominent  in  its  ranks ;  we  mean  the  late 
George  Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this  region  deserved  to 
be  called  tts  leader,  il  was  he,  and  a  stronger  proof  of 
its  political  purity  cannot  be  imagined,  than  is  found  in 
the  ascendency  which  tliis  illustrious  individual  main- 
Uined  over  it.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be  charged 
with  a  criminal  ambition.      His  mind  rose  far  abova 
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office.  The  world  had  no  station  which  would 
templed  him  from  private  Ufe.  But  in  privule  lifcj  he 
exerted  the  sway  which  is  the  worthiest  prize  of  a  lofty 
ambition.  He  was  consuhed  with  sometliing  of  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  ao  ancient  oi-acle,  and  no 
mind  aniong  us  contributed  so  much  to  the  control  of  j 
pubUc  affairs.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  by  what  in^. 
tellcciual  attributes  he  gained  this  influence  ;  and,  afl 
his  character  now  belongs  to  histoiy,  perhaps  we  inaj 
render  no  unacceptable  service  in  delineating  its  lead-! 
ing  features. 

We  thinkj  that  he  was  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  the  power  of  ascending  to  general  principles, 
and  by  the  reverence  and  constancy  with  which  be  wi*m 
hered  to  tliem*     The  great  truths  of  history  and  expe- 
riencej  the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  according^ 
to  which  all  measures  should  be  framed,  shone  on  hii 
intellectual  eye  with  an  unclouded  brightness.     No 
patience  of  present  evils,  no   eagerness   for  immediate 
good,  ever  tempted  him   to  think,  that  these  might 
forsaken  with  ioipunity.      To  these  he  referred  all  ques-^ 
lions  on  which  he  was  called  to  judge,  and  accordingly  ' 
his  conversation  had  a  character  of  comprehensive  wis^ 
dom,  which,  joined  with  his  urbanity,  secured  to  btm  J 
a  singular  sway  over  tlie  minds  of  his  hearers,     Witb^ 
such  a  mind,  he  of  course  held  in  contempt  the  tempo-^ 
rary  expedients  and  motley  legislation  of  commonplace 
politicians.     He  looked  with  singular  aversion  on  every 
thing  factitious,  forced,  and  complicated  in  policy,     ^e 
have  miderstood,  that  by  the  native  strength  and  sim*J 
plicity  of  his  mind,  he  anticipated  the  lights,  which  phi*  ■ 
losophy  and  experience  have  recently   thrown   en    the 
importance  of  leaving  enterprise,   industry,   and 


merce  free.  He  carried  into  politics  the  gre^t  axiom 
which  tlie  ancient  sages  carried  into  morals »  '*  Fodow 
Nature."  In  an  age  of  reading,  he  leaned  less  than 
most  men  on  books.  A  more  independent  mind  our 
country  perhaps  has  not  produced.  When  we  think 
of  his  whole  character,  when  with  the  sagacity  of  his 
intellect  we  combine  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  dig* 
nified  grace  of  his  manners,  and  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation, we  hardly  know  the  individual,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  Washington,  whom  we  should  have  olFered 
more  willingly  to  a  foreigner  as  a  specimen  of  the  men 
I  whom  America  can  produce. 
^^  Still  we  think,  tliat  his  fine  qualities  were  shaded 
■  by  what  to  us  is  a  great  defect,  thotigh  to  some  it  may 
appear  a  proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  wanted  a  just  faidi 
in  man's  capacity  of  freedom,  at  least  in  that  degree  of 
it  which  our  institutions  suppose.  He  inclined  to  dark 
views  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  country. 
He  had  too  much  the  wisdom  of  experience.  He  want- 
ed what  may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  hope.  In  man's 
past  history  he  read  too  much  what  is  to  come,  and 
measured  our  present  capacity  of  political  good  too 
much  by  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of  former  times. 
We  apprehend,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  experience 
too  much  our  guide  ;  and  such  was  die  fault  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man.  There  are  seasons,  in  human  ailairs, 
of  inward  and  outward  revolution,  when  new  depths 
seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul,  when  new  wants  are 
unfolded  in  multitudes,  and  a  new  and  unde^ned  good  / 
is  thirsted  for.  These  are  periods,  when  the  principles 
Bf  experience  need  to  be  modified,  when  hope  and  trust 
and  instinct  claim  a  share  with  prudence  in  the  ^id- 
9oae  of  tffiurii  when  in  truth  lo  dare  is  the  hi^hnst 
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wisdom*  Now,  in  the  distinguished  man  of  wlionj 
speak,  ibere  was  litde  or  nothing  of  that  eatbusiafnii 
wliich,  we  confess,  seems  to  us  sometimes  tlie  sun 
light.  lie  lived  iji  llie  past,  when  tlie  impulse  of 
age  was  towards  the  fuiure.  He  was  slow  to  promisi 
iiiuiself  any  great  melioration  of  human  affairs ;  and,, 
whilst  singularly  successful  in  discerning  the  actual  gooi[| 
which  resultit  from  the  great  laws  of  nature  ajid  Provi- 
dence,  he  gave  little  hope  that  this  good  was  to  be 
esseniially  enlarged.  To  such  a  man,  the  issue  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  a  confirmation  of  the  saddesf 
lessons  of  history,  and  these  lessons  he  applied  loo 
faithfully  to  his  own  country.  His  influence  in  cootmu?! 
nicating  skeptical,  disheartening  views  of  human  affairs, 
seems  to  us  to  have  heen  so  important  as  to  form  a  part 
of  our  Iiistory,  and  it  throws  much  liglit  on  what  wo 
deem  the  great  political  error  of  the  Federalists. 

That  the  Fedeiiilists  did  at  one  period  look  with  an 
unworthy  despondence  on  our  institutions,  is  true.  Es- 
pecially when  they  saw  the  country,  by  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  virtually  link  itself  with  that  despo- 
tism ivhich  menaced  the  whole  civilized  world,  their 
hearts  sunk  within  them  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that|  in 
some  cases,  their  mixed  anger  and  gloom  broke  forth 
in  reckless  speeches,  which,  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  workings  of  the  passions,  might  seem  to  argue 
a  scorn  for  the  confederation  and  for  all  its  blessings. 
So  far  they  failed  of  their  duty ;  for  a  good  citizen  is 
never  to  despair  of  the  republic,  never  to  tliink  free- 
dom a  lost  cause. 

The  political  sin  of  the  Federal  party  we  have  stated 
plainly.  In  the  other  great  party,  examples  of  uufailb- 
fulnesi  to  the  Union  might  also  be  produced.     Who- 
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ever  reverts  to  ihe  language  of  Virginia  on  tlie  subject] 
f>f  llie  alien  ami  sedition  laws,  or  to  tlie  more  recent 
proceedings  and  declarations  of  Georgia  in  respect  to 
the  Indian  territories  within  her  jurisdiction,  or  to  the 
debates  and  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  its  last  session,  will  Jearu,  that  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  Union  and  of  the  greatness  of  its 
blessings,  is  but  faintly  apprehended,  even  by  that  party 
which  boasts  of  unfaltering  adherence  to  it, 
)  In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  that  we  have 
said  much,  in  which  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  will 
not  concur.  Men  of  all  parlies  will  probably  dissent 
from  some  of  our  positions*  But  has  not  the  time  come, 
w^hen  the  vassalage  of  party  may  be  thrown  off?  when 
we  may  speak  of  the  past  and  present,  without  asking 
whether  our  opinion  will  be  echoed  by  this  or  that  class 
of  pohticians  ?  when  we  may  cease  to  condemn  and 
justify  in  the  mass  ?  when  a  more  liberal  and  elevated 
style  of  discussion  may  be  introduced  ?  when  we  may 
open  our  eyes  on  the  faults  of  our  friends,  and  may 
look  at  subjects  which  involve  our  country's  welfare,  in 
the  broad,  clear  light  of  day  ?  This  style  of  discussioo 
we  are  anxious  to  promote  ;  and  we  feel,  that  whoever 
may  encourage  and  diffuse  it,  will  deserve  a  place  among 
the  most  faithful  frieods  of  freedom. 
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AmwrntciLir  Aif itals  of  Edocatioit  Ann  IiriTAiroTioir.    Edit- 
ed by  William  C.  Wci<kI bridge.     Boaton.  8vo, 

Th£  work,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  devoted  to  what  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  important  interest  of  fami- 
lies and  of  the  State.  It  has,  therefore,  no  ordinarj 
claims  to  patronage,  especially  as  it  is  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  pubUshed  in  the  country*  We  learn,  however, 
that  the  support  now  given  it,  not  only  falls  short  of  its 
Just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient,  that,  unless  its  circu- 
lation can  be  extended,  it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are 
not  only  grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  disappointed ; 
for^  although  we  knew  the  ruling  passion  in  the  commit 
filty  for  light  and  amusing  reading,  we  did  hope,  that  the 
acknowledged  importance  of  education,  and  the  neces- 
sity laid  on  every  parent  to  watch  over  and  guide  the 
young,  would  overcome  the  repugnance  to  mental  labor, 
and  would  communicate  an  interest  to  details,  which, 
separate  from  their  end,  would  be  dry  and  repulsive- 
h  seems,  however^  that  the  community  are  more  dis- 
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)  enter  pa* 

lietitly  and  minutely  into  its  principles  and  meihods, 
more  disposed  lo  laud  it  than  to  labor  for  it ;  and  on  this 
account  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say  something,  how- 
ever briefly  and  rapidly,  of  the  obligation  of  regarding 
it  as  the  paramount  object  of  society,  and  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  those,  who  make  it  their  task  or  who  de* 
vote  themselves  to  its  promotion.  We  know  that  wc  are 
repeating  a  thrice-told  talCj  are  inviting  attention  to  prin- 
ciples which  the  multitude  most  courteously  acknowl- 
edge,  and  as  readily  forget.  But  all  great  truths  are  apt 
to  grow  trite  ;  and  if  the  mora!  teacher  should  fail  to 
enforce  them,  because  tliey  are  worn  by  repetition,  re- 
ligious and  moral  teaching  would  well  nigli  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work  before  us  is, 
that  it  is  pledged  to  no  particular  system  of  education, 
but  starts  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great  defects 
of  all  systems,  and  with  the  disposition  to  receive  new 
lights,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  It  is  no  par- 
tisan. It  is  the  instrument  of  no  sect.  It  is  designed 
10  improve  our  modes  of  training  the  young ;  to  give 
more  generous  views  of  the  objects  of  education  and  of 
the  discipline  by  which  they  may  he  attained  ;  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  existing  institutions,  and  to  aid 
in  forming  new  ones  more  suited  to  our  age  and  coun- 
try ;  to  unfold  and  diffuse  those  great,  universal  princi- 
ples in  which  men  of  all  parties  may  be  expected  to 
agree,  and  to  point  out  tlie  applications  of  them  in  our 
families  and  schools.  Its  pages  are  open  to  original 
suggestions,  lo  discoveries,  to  the  zealous  reformer,  and 
even  to  the  too  sanguine  innovator.  Its  aim  is,  to  be 
a  medium  of  communication  for  all  who  think  on  the 
subject  of  education,  to  furnish  new  facts  to  the  phi- 
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her,  and  to  make  known  the  results  of  successful 
experiments.  Its  liberality  gives  it  ooe  strong  ckim  lo 
support* 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  more  confined  in  its  views,  if  it 
were  designed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  party  or 
sect,  it  would  be  better  sustained.  Were  it  to  proscribe 
one  class,  and  to  pander  to  the  bad  passions  of  another, 
it  woidd  not  perhaps  be  obliged  to  sue  for  more  gen- 
erous patronage.  But  is  it  true,  that  a  work  on  edu- 
cation cannot  find  readers  without  assuming  the  badge 
of  party  ?  Cannot  the  greatness  of  ks  object  secure 
attention  fo  its  teachings  ?  In  what  class  of  society 
ought  it  not  to  find  friends  ?  What  parent  has  not  a 
deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  public  and  private 
education  ?  What  philanthropist  does  not  see  in  litis 
the  chief  preparation  of  a  people  for  his  schemes  of 
usefulness  f  What  patriot  does  not  see  in  this  the  main 
security  of  free  institutions  ?  This  cause  is  commended 
alike  to  our  private  and  public  affections  ;  and  must  the 
only  periodical  devoted  to  it  die  through  neglect  ? 

We  are  aware,  that  diere  are  some,  who  take  an 
attitude  of  defence,  when  pressed  with  earnest  appli- 
cations on  the  subject  of  education.  They  think  its 
importance  overrated.  They  say,  that  circumstances 
chiefly  determine  the  young  mind,  that  the  influence 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  very  narrow,  and  that  they 
sometimes  dwarf  and  distort,  instead  of  improving  the 
child,  by  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hand  of  nature. 
These  remarks  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  power 
of  parents  is  often  exaggerated.  To  strengthen  their 
sense  of  responsibility,  they  are  often  tauglji,  that  they 
are  competent  to  effects,  which  are  not  wiiliin  tlieir 
reach,  and  are  often  discouraged  by  the  greatness  of  tlm 
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re  summone* 
r  by  exnggeraljon.  It  is  true,  and  Uie  truth  need  not  be 
dbguisedj  (hat  parents  cannot  operate  at  pleasure  on  ibe 
minds  and  characters  of  the  young.  Their  influence  is 
limited  by  tlieir  own  ignorance  and  imperfection,  by  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  llie  cliild,  and  by 
it3  connexion,  from  its  breath,  with  other  objects  and 
beiings.  Parents  are  not  the  only  educators  of  their 
ofTspripg,  but  must  divide  tlie  work  with  other  and  nu- 
merous agents  ;  and  in  this  we  rejoice  ;  for,  were  the 
young  confined  lo  domestic  influences,  each  generatioo 
would  be  a  copy  of  the  preceding,  and  the  progress  of 

1  society  would  cease.  The  child  is  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  parents  alone-  It  is  not  born  to  hear  but  a 
few  voices.  It  is  brought  at  birdi  into  a  vast,  we  may 
say,  an  inGnite  school.  The  universe  is  charged  with 
the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable  voices  come 
lo  it  from  ah  that  it  meets,  sees,  feels ^  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  books  anxiously  selected  for  it  by  parental 
care.  Nature,  society ,  experience,  are  volumes  opened 
everywhere  and  perpetually  before  its  eyes.  It  takes 
lessons  from  every  object  witliin  the  sphere  of  its  senses 
and  its  activity,  from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers 
of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autuinii,  from  every  associ- 
ate, from  every  smiling  and  frowning  countenajjce,  from 
the  pursuits,  trades,  professions  of  the  community  id 
winch  it  moves,  from  its  plays,  friendships,  and  dislikes, 
from  iho  varieties  of  human  character,  and  from  the 
consetjuences  of  its  actions.  AH  these,  and  more  than 
these,  are  appointed  to  teach,  awaken,  develope  the 
mind  of  the  cliild.  It  is  plunged  amidst  friendly  and 
hostile  influences,  to  grow  by  qpQperaiiug  wiih  the  first, 
and  by  resisting  the  last.     The  circnmst^ces  in  which] 
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we  are  />laced,  form,  indeed,  a  most  important  scIjooI, 
and  by  llieir  help  some  men  have  risen  to  distinction 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  with  litde  aid  Crom  parents, 
teachers,  and  books.  Ji 

Still  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers   is  great. 
On  them  it  very  ranch  depends,  wlieiher  the   ci renin* 
stances  which  surround  the  child  shall  operate  to   his 
good.     They  must  help  him  to  read,  interpret,  and  usel 
msely  tlie  great  volumes  of  nature,  society,  and  expe-  ^, 
rieoce.     They  must  fix  his  volatile  glance,  arrest  his - 
precipitate  judgment,   guide  his  observation j  leach  him  b 
to  link  together  cause  and  effect  in  the  outward  world, 
and  turn  his  thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more  myste- 
rious nature.      The  young,  left  to  the  education  of  eir-J 
cunistances,  left   without   teaching,   guidance,   restraint, 
will,  m  all   probability,  grow  up  ignorant,  lorpid  in  in- 
tellect,  strangers  to  iheir  own   powers,  and  slaves  to 
their  passions.     The  fact,   that  some  children,  without 
aid  from  parents  or  schools,  have  struggled  into  emi- 
nence, no  more  proves  such  aid  to  be  useless,  than  the 
faci,  that  some  have  grown  strong  under  physical  ex- 
posures which  would  destroy  the  majority  of  the  race, 
would  prove  the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinary  precau- 
tions which  are  taken  for  the  security  of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents,  as  possessing,  and  as 
bound  to  exert,  an  important  influence  on  the  young. 
But  tliey  cannot  do  the  whole  work  of  education.  Their 
daily  occupation,  the  necessity  of  labors  for  the  support 
of  their  fainaies,  household  cares,  the  duly  of  watching 
over  the  health  of  their  children,  and  other  social  rela- 
tions, render  it  almost  impossible  for  parents  to  qualify 
themselves  for  much  of  the  teaching  which  the  young 
require,  and  often  deny  them  time  and  opporiunity  for 
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giving  insiruction  to  which  they  are  competent.     Hence 

ithe  need  of  a  class  of  persons,  who  shall  devote  iheju- 
selves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  education.  In  all  so- 
cieties, ancient  and  modem,  this  want  has  been  felt ;  the 
profession  of  teachers  has  been  known  ;  and  to  secure 
llie  best  helps  of  this  kind  to  children  j  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  parents,  for  on  these  the  progress  of  their 
children  very  much  depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  views  of  society  at  the  pres* 
Rpt  moment  is,  that,  whilst  much  is  said  of  education, 
I  hardly  any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  securing  to  it 
the  best  minds  in  the  community,  and  of  securing  tbam 
at  any  price,  A  juste r  estimate  of  tliis  office  begins  to 
be  made  in  our  great  cities  ;  but,  generally,  it  seems  to 
be  thought  that  anybody  may  become  a  teacher.  The 
most  moderate  ability  is  thought  to  be  competent  to  the 
most  important  profession  in  society.  Strange,  too,  as 
it  may  seem,  on  this  point  parents  incline  to  be  eco- 
nomical. They  who  squander  thousands  on  dress,  fur- 
niture, amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively 
small  sums  to  the  instructer ;  and  tlirough  this  ruinous 
economy,  and  this  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a  teach- 
er's vocation,  they  rob  their  children  of  aid,  for  which 
tlie  treasures  of  worlds  can  afford  no  compensatioD. 

There  is  no  office  higher  tlian  that  of  a  teacher  of 
youth,  for  tliere  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the 
mind  I  soul,  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should  be 
regarded  with  greater  respect*  The  first  minds  in  the 
\  community  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents 
should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves,  to  induce  such 
to  become  the  guardians  and  guides  of  ilieir  children. 
To  this  good,  all  their  show  and  luxury  should  be  sacri- 
should  be  lavish,  whilst  they  straiten 
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themselves  in  every  thing  else*     They  should  wear  the 

cheapest  clothes ,  live  on  ihe  plainest  food,  if  they  can 
in  no  other  way  secure  to  their  fanailies  the  best  instruct 
lion.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumuate  prop- 
erty for  their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them 
under  influences,  which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  in- 
spire them  witli  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them 
to  bear  a  manly,  useful,  and  honorable  part  in  the  world. 
No  language  can  express  the  cruchy  or  folly  of  that 
economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his 
iotelleci,  impoverishes  his  heart.  There  should  be  no 
economy  in  education ,  Money  should  never  be  weighed 
against  the  soul  of  a  child.  It  should  be  poured  out 
like  water,  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Parents  should  seek  an  educator  for  the  young  of 
llieir  families,  who  will  become  to  them  a  hearty  and 
efficient  friend,  counsellor,  coadjutor,  in  their  work.     If:  V 
their  circumstances  will  allow  it^  they  should  so  limit!  I 
the   school,   that   the   instructer   may   know  intimately^  I 
every  child^  may  become  the  friend  of  each,  and  may  JL 
converse  frequently  widi  them  in  regard  to  each.     He  I  ^ 
should  be  worthy  of  their  confidence,  should  find  their      j 
doors  always  open,  should  he  among  their  most  wel-^ 
come  guests,  and  should  study  with  them  the  discipline 
which  the  peculiarities  of  each  pupil  may  require.     He 
should  give  the  parents  warning  of  the  least  obliquity^   . 
of  mind  which  he  discovers  at  school,  should  receive 
in  rettirn  their  suggestions  as  to  the  injudiciousness  of 
his  own  metliods  in  regard  to  one  or  another  child,  and 
should  concert  with  them  the  means  of  arresting  every 
e^'il  at  its  first  manifestation.      Such  is  the  teacher  we 
need,  and  his  value  cannot  be  paid  in  gold.     A  man 
of  distinguished  ability  and  virtue,  whose  mind  should 
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be  concentraied  in  the  work  of  rraining  as  umny  chil«i 
diL*n  as  he  can  tlioro uglily  midcrstaiid  and  guide,  uould 
shed  a  light  on  tlie  path  of  paients  for  which  Uiey  oftei 
sigh,  and  woiiJd  give  an  impulse  to  tlie  young,  litt 
comprehended  under  our  present  modes  of  teaching. 
No  profession  should  receive  so  hberal  remuneration 
We  need  not  say  how  far  the  commuotty  faU  short  of 
this  estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Very  many  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  seldom  or  never  see  the 
iitstructer,  who  is  operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their 
minds  ajid  characters.  With  a  Wind  confidence,  per- 
haps they  do  not  ask  how  that  work  is  advancing,  on 
which  the  dearest  inieresis  of  the  family  depend.  Per- 
haps they  put  the  children  under  il>e  daily  control  of 
one,  with  whom  they  do  not  care  to  associate.  Perhaps, 
were  diey  told  what  ihcy  ought  to  pay  for  teaching,  they 
wotjld  stare  as  if  a  project  for  robbing  ihem  were  on 
foot,  or  would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend,  who 
should  counsel  them  to  throw  away  so  much  money  in 
purchasing  that  cheapest  of  all  articles,  dmt  drug  in 
every  market,  instruction  for  their  children. 

We  know  not  liow  society  can  be  aided  more  than"" 
by  the  formation  of  a  body  of  wise  and  efficient  educa- 
tors. We  know  not  any  class  which  would  contribute 
so  much  to  the  stability  of  llxe  state,  and  to  domes* 
tic  happiness.  Much  as  we  respect  tlie  ministry  of  iJi© 
Gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must  yield  in  importance  to 
tlie  office  of  training  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry 
now  accompUshes  httle  for  want  of  that  early  intellec 
tual  and  moral  discipline,  by  winch  alone  a  community 
can  be  prepared  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  to  receive 
higher  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general 


principles  to  the  diversified  details  of  life*  A  body  oM 
cidiivated  men,  devoted,  with  their  whole  hearts,  to  thf! 
improvement  of  education,  am\  to  the  most  efleetual 
training  of  the  yoyng,  would  work  a  fundamental  revo- 
lution in  society.  They  would  leaven  the  community 
with  just  principles.  Their  influence  would  penetrate 
our  families.  Our  domestic  discipline  would  no  longer 
be  left  to  accident  and  impulse.  What  parent  has  not 
felt  the  need  of  tliis  aid,  has  not  often  been  depressed, 
heart-sick,  under  the  consciousness  of  ignorance  in  the 
great  work  of  swaying  the  youthful  mind  !  J 

We  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  the  education  of  hti- 
inan  beings,  as  the  noblest  en  earth,  and  have  spoken 
deliberately.  It  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  states- 
man. The  statesman  may  set  fences  round  our  prop- 
erty and  dwellings ;  but  how  much  more  are  we  indebted 
to  him,  who  calls  forth  ilie  powers  and  afJeciions  of 
those  for  whom  our  property  is  earned,  and  our  dwel- 
lings are  reared,  and  who  renders  our  children  objects 
of  increasing  love  and  respect.  We  go  further.  We 
maintain,  that  higher  ability  is  required  for  the  office  of 

Ian  educator  of  the  young,  than  for  ilmt  of  a  statesman. 
The  highest  ability  is  that,  which  penetrates  farthest  into  ^ 
human  nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  capaci- 
ties, traces  out  the  laws  of  thought  and  moral  action, 
understands  the  perfection  of  human  nature  and  how  it 
may  be  approached,  understands  the  springs,  motives, 
applications,  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  roused  to  the  t^-^^ 
#nost  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties, 
tinderstands   its   perils,    and    knows   how   to  blend  and 
modify  the  influences  which  outward  circumstances  ex- 
ert on  the  youthful  mind.     The  speculations  of  states-^ 
men  are  shallow,  compared  witli  these*     It  b  the  chief 
32* 
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function  of  the  statesman  to  watch  oirer  the  outward  in- 

.   terests  of  a  people ;  that  of  the  educator  to  quicken  its 
^    soul.     The  statesman  must  study  and  manage  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  community  ;  the  educator 
must  study  the  essential,  the  deepest,  the  loftiest  prin- 

,  ciples  of  human  nature.     The  statesman  works  with 

coarse  instruments  for  coarse  ends  ;  the  educator  is  to 

,    i  work  by  the  most  refined  influences  on  that  delicate, 

'  ethereal  essence,  the  immortal  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mistakes  as  to  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  diflTerent  vocations  of  life. 
Noisy,  showy  agency,  which  is  spread  over  a  great  sur- 
face, and  therefore  seldom  penetrates  beneath  the  sur- 
face, is  called  glory.  Multitudes  are  blinded  by  official 
dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pigmy,  because  he 
happens  to  be  perched  on  some  eminence  in  church  or 
state.  So  the  declaimer,  who  can  electrify  a  crowd  by 
passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  images,  which  give  no 
clear  perceptions  to  the  intellect,  which  develope  no  gen- 
eral truth,  which  breathe  no  firm,  disinterested  purpose, 
passes  for  a  great  man.  How  few  reflect,  that  the 
greater  man  is  he,  who,  without  noise  or  show,  is  wise- 
ly fixing  in  a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant,  generous 
principles  of  judgment  and  action,  and  giving  an  im- 

1  pulse  which  will  carry  them  on  for  ever.  Jesus,  with 
that  divine  wisdom  which  separates  him  from  all  other 
teachers,  declared,  that  the  first  requisite  for  becoming 
^^  great  in  his  kingdom,"  which  was  another  phrase  for 
exerting  a  great  moral  influence,  was  Humility  ;  by 
which  he  meant  a  spirit  opposed  to  that  passion  for 
conspicuous  station  with  which  he  saw  his  disciples  in- 
flamed, a  spirit  of  deep,  unpretending  philanthropy, 
manifested  in  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  mind. 
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""ind  in  condescension  to  any  efforts  by  which  the  igno- 
rant and  tempted  might  be  brought  to  tiulh  and  virtue .j 
According  to  diese  views*  we  think  it  a  greater  work 
to  educate  a  child,  in  the  true  and  large  sense  of  that 
phrase,  than  to  rule  a  state. 

Perhaps  the  direction  which  benevolence  is  taking 
at  the  present  day,  has  some  influence  in  turning  Ironi 
the  office  of  education  the  high  honor  wluch  is  its  due. 
Benevolence  is  now  directing  iiself  very  much  to  public 
objects,  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to  the  instruction  n£ 
large  bodies,  and  in  diis  form  it  draws  the  chief  notice 
and  admiration  of  multitudes.  Now  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  confine  this  action  of  charity.  We  respect 
it,  and  recognise  in  it  one  of  the  distinctive  fruits  of 
Christianity.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the) 
purest  benevolence  is  that  which  acts  on  Individuals, 
and  is  manifested  in  our  particular,  social,  domestic 
relaUons.  It  requires  no  great  improvement  in  charity, 
to  sympathize  with  the  degradation  and  miserj^  into 
which  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk  by  the  worship  of  _ 
Juggernaut,  and  other  superstitions.  It  is  a  higher  ac-H  I 
IJOQ  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  to  study  and  understand 
thoroughly  the  character  of  an  individual  who  is  near  us, 
to  enter  into  his  mind,  to  trace  bis  defects  and  sufferings 
to  their  true  springs,  to  bear  quietly  and  gently  wHih  his 
frowardness  and  relapses,  and  to  apply  to  him  patiently 
and  encouragingly  die  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
[elevation.  It  is  not  die  highest  attainment  to  be  benev- 
olent, to  those  who  are  thousands  of  miles  from  us, 
whose  miseries  make  striking  pictures  for  the  imagina- 
tion, who  never  cross  our  paths,  never  interfere  with 
our  interests,  never  try  us  by  their  waywardness,  never 
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shock  us  by  their  coarse  manners,  and  whom  we  are  to 
assist  by  an  ac!  of  bounty,  ubicli  sends  a  missionary  to 
their  aid.  The  truest  mode  of  enlarging  our  benevo- 
lence, is  not  to  quicken  our  sensibility  towards  great 
,  masses,  or  wide-spread  evils,  but  to  approach,  compre- 
hend, sympathize  with,  and  act  upon,  a  continually  in- 
creasing number  of  individuals.  It  is  the  glory  of  God 
to  know,  love,  and  act  on,  every  individual  in  his  inB- 
nile  creation.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  do  good  far  and  wide. 
Let  us  send  light  and  joy,  if  we  can,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  charity,  which  is  now  active  for  distant 
objects,  is  noble.  We  only  wish  to  say,  that  it  ranks 
behind  the  obscurer  philanthropy,  which,  while  it  sym- 
pathises with  the  race,  enters  deeply  into  the  minds^ 
wants,  interests  of  the  individuals  widxin  its  reach,  and 
devotes  itself  patiendy  and  wisely  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral 
worth* 

We  would  suggest  it  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  do 
good  on  a  grand  and  imposing  scale,  that  Ikey  should  be 
die  last  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  labors  of  the  retired 
teacher  of  the  young ;  because  education  is  the  ^erm 
of  all  other  improvements,  and  because  all  their  schemes 
for  the  progress  of  society  must  fail  without  it.  How 
often  have  the  efforts  of  the  pliilanlhropist  been  foiled, 
by  the  prejudices  and  brutal  ignorance  of  tlie  community 
which  ho  has  hoped  to  serve,  by  their  incapacity  of  un- 
derstanding him,  of  entering  into  atid  cooperating  with 
his  views  I  He  has  cast  his  seed  on  the  barren  sand, 
and  of  course  reaped  no  fruit  but  disappointment.  Phi- 
lanthropists lire  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  they  can  accom- 
plish particular  reformations,  or  work  particular  changes 
tn  a  society,  although  no  foundation  for  these  improve- 
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ments  has  been  kid  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
They  expect  a  people  lo  think  and  act  wisely  in  special 
cases,  although  generally  wanting  in  intelligence,  sound 
judgment,  and  the  capaciiy  of  understanding  and  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  reason.  But  diis  partial  improve* 
raentlFa  vain  hope.  The  physician,  who  should  spend 
his  skill  on  a  diseased  liiub,  whilst  all  the  functions  wero 
deranged,  and  die  principle  of  life  ahnost  extinguished, 
would  get  no  credit  for  skill.  To  do  men  permanent 
good,  we  must  act  on  dieir  whole  nature,  and  especially 
must  aid,  foster,  and  guide  dieir  highest  faculties,  at  the 
6rst  period  of  their  developement.  If  left  in  early  life 
to  sink  into  intellectual  and  moral  torpor,  if  auflered  to 
grow  up  unconscious  of  their  powers,  unused  to  steady 
and  wise  exertion  of  the  understanding,  and  strangers  to 
llie  motives  which  ought  lo  stir  and  guide  human  activity, 
ey  will  be  poor  subjects  for  llie  efforts  of  the  philao- 
ropist.  Benevolence  is  short-sighted,  indeed,  and  must 
blame  itself  for  failure,  if  it  do  not  see  in  education  tJie 
chief  interest  of  the  human  race. 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation,  in  which  the 
teacher  is  now  held,  may  be  found  in  narrow  views  of 
education.     The  multitude  ihink,  that  to  educate  a  child 
is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge, 
«o  teach  the  mechanism  of  reading  and  writings  to  load 
the  memory  with  words,  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the  rou- 
tine of  a  trade.     No  wonder,  then,  Qiat  they  diink  al    j- 
most  everybody  fit  to  teach.    The  I  rue  end  of  educa|ion,|/B 
as  we  have  again  and  again  suggested,  is  to  unfold  and\ 
direct  aright  our  whole  nature*     Its  office  is  to  call  forth ' 
power  of  every  kind,  power  of  thought,  affection,  will, 
and  outward  action  ;  power   to  observe,  to  reason,  in 
judge,  to  contrive  ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly. 
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and  to  pursue  tbem  eflficienily  ;  power  to  gorerD  our- 
selves, and  to  influence  others  ;  power  to  gain  and  la 
spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but  an  insirumeiil ;  edu- 
cation is  to  teach  its  best  use*  The  intellect  was  cre^ 
ated,  not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  facta, 
but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition  of  Tnrth,  Accqril;i 
ingljj  education  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  Jg^fl^ 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigaUon.  A 
sound  logic,  by  which  we  mean  tlie  science  or  art,  which 
instructs  us  in  the  taws  of  reasoning  and  evidence,  in 
the  true  nneiliods  of  irKjuiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  (uhe 
judgments,  ia  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education. 
And  yet  how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  ihe 
intellect,  in  the  common  modes  of  training  eitlier  rich  or 
poor  !  As  a  general  rule,  the  young  are  to  be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teachers,  the  discoverers  of 
truth,  the  interpreters  of  nature,  the  framers  of  science. 
They  are  to  be  helped  to  help  tliemselves.  They  should 
be  laughl  to  observe  and  study  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  to  trace  the  connexions  of  events,  to  rise  from  par- 
ticular facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these 
in  explaining  new  phenomena.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline 
of  the  intellectual  educaiion,  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  given  to  alt  human  beings  ;  and  with  this, 
moral  education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  lauglii  how 
to  use  it  well,  how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankinj. 
He  should  study  the  world  as  God's  world,  and  as  the 
sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connexions 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  A  spirit  of  hmnanity  should 
be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies.  In  teaching 
geography,  the  physical  and  moral  condition,  the  wants^ 
advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  different  nations. 
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and  the  reldiions  of  climates,  seas,  rivers,  mountalnd,  ta 
iheit  characiers  and  pursuiis,  should  be  pointed  out^  so 
as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man,  wherever  he  dwells. 
History  should  be  constantly  used  to  exercise  the  moral 
judgment  of  tlie  young,  to  call  forth  sympathy  with  tlie 
fortunes  of  tfie  human  race,  and  lo  expose  to  indignation 
and  abhorrence,  dial  selfish  anibitlon,  that  passion  for  do- 
minion, which  has  so  long  deluged  the  earth  with  blood 
and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excitement  of  just 
moral  feehng  be  proposed  in  every  study.  The  science 
of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  child's 
iostruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly 
insisted  on  by  the  government*  Every  school^  estab-l 
lished  by  law,  should  be  specially  hound  to  teach  the 
duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles  I 
of  free  instilulions,  aiid  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlight-l 
ened  patriotism.  From  these  brief  and  imperfect  views  I 
of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  wise  education,  we  learn  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  to  which  it  is  intrusted,  and  tlie 
importance  of  securing  to  it  the  best  minds  of  the  com- 
munity. 

On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  extent  of  education^ 
we  see  tliat  one  important  topic  has  been  omitted.  We 
have  said,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  lo  call  into 
vigorous  action  the  mind  of  the  child*  He  must  do 
more.  He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an  insatiable 
craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  animation  to  study  and  i 
make  it  a  pleasure,  and  thus  to  communicate  an  impulse  I 
which  will  endure,  when  the  instructions  of  the  school 
are  closed.  The  mark  of  a  good  teacher  is,  not  only 
that  he  produces  great  e^ort  in  his  pupils,  but  that  ha 
dismisses  them  from  his  care,  conscious  of  having  only 
laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and  re^ 
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aolvod  to  improve  theraselves.  One  of  the  sure  srgns 
of  tlie  low  stale  of  iosiruction  among  us  is,  that  the 
young,  oti  leaving  schoolj  feel  as  if  die  work  of  intellec- 
lual  culture  were  doue,  and  give  up  steady,  vigorous 
eilbri  for  higher  trutli  and  wider  knowledge.  Our  daugh* 
ters  at  sixteen  aod  our  sons  at  eighteeo  or  twenty  have 
finisktd  dieir  education.  The  true  use  of  a  school  is, 
to  enable  and  dispose  tlie  pupil  to  barn  dirough  life ;  and 
if  so,  who  does  not  see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires 
men  of  enlarged  aod  liberal  minds,  and  of  winning  inau- 
ners,  in  other  words,  lliat  it  requires  as  cuUivated  men 
&s  can  be  found  in  society.  If  to  drive  and  to  drill 
were  the  chief  duties  of  an  instructer,  if  to  force  mto 
the  mind  an  amouni  of  lifeless  knowledge,  to  make  the 
child  a  machine,  to  create  a  repugnance  to  books,  to 
mental  labor,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  were  the 
great  objects  of  the  school- room,  then  the  teacher  might 
be  cbosen  on  die  principles  which  now  govern  the  school- 
committees  in  no  small  part  of  our  country.  Then  the 
man  who  can  read,  write,  cipher,  and  whip,  and  will 
exercise  liis  gifts  at  die  lowest  price,  deserves  die  prece- 
dence ivhich  he  now  too  often  enjoys.  But  if  the  hu- 
man being  be  something  more  tlmn  a  block  or  a  brute, 
if  he  have  powders  which  proclaim  him  a  child  of  God^ 
and  which  w^ere  given  for  noble  action  and  perpetual 
progress,  then  a  better  order  of  things  should  begin 
among  us,  and  truly  enlightened  men  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  work  of  educauon- 

Leaving  die  subject  of  instruction,  we  observe,  diat 
there  is  another  duty  of  teachers,  which  requires  Uiat 
they  sliould  be  taken  from  the  class  of  improved,  wise, 
virtuous  men.  They  are  to  govern  as  well  as  teach. 
They  must  preserve  order,  and  for  this  end  must  inflict 
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punishnieni  m  some  of  its  forms.  We  knovir  thai  some 
phjlanihropists  wish  to  banish  all  punishment  from  tlie 
school.  We  would  not  discourage  iheir  etlorts  and 
hopes  I  but  we  fear,  that  the  lime  for  this  reform  is  not 
yet  come,  and  that  as  long  as  the  want  of  a  wise  disci- 
pline at  home  supplies  the  teacher  with  so  many  lawless 
subjects,  he  will  be  compelled  to  use  other  restraints 
than  kindness  and  reason.  Punishment,  we  fear,  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  \  but  that  it  ouglit  to  be  adminis* 
tered  most  deliberately,  righteously,  judiciously,  and  with 
a  wise  adaptation  to  the  character  of  the  child,  wc  all 
feel;  and  can  it  then  be  safely  intrusted,  as  is  too  much 
the  case,  to  teachers  undisciplined  in  mind  and  heart? 
Corporal  punishment  at  present  has  a  place  in  almost  all 
our  schools  for  boys,  and  perhaps  in  some  for  girls.  It 
may  be  necessary.  But  ought  not  every  parent  to  have  t 
some  security,'  tliat  his  child  shall  not  receive  a  blow, 
tinless  inflicted  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  kindness  f  ADd 
what  security  can  he  have  for  this,  but  in  the  improved 
character  of  the  instructer  ?  We  have  known  mournful 
effects  of  injudicious  corporal  punishment.  We  have 
known  a  blow  to  alienate  a  child  from  his  father,  to  stir 
up  bitter  haired  towards  his  teacher,  and  lo  indispose 
him  to  study  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We  cannot 
be  too  imwilling  to  place  our  children  under  the  care  of 
passionate  teachers,  who,  having  no  rule  over  their  own 
spirits,  cannot  of  course  rule  otliers,  or  of  weak  and 
unskilful  teachers,  who  are  obhged  to  supply  by  severi- 
ty the  want  of  a  wise  firmness.  It  is  wonderful  how 
thoughtlessly  parents  expose  their  children  to  corporal 
punishment.  Our  laws  have  expunged  whipping  from 
the  penaJ  code,  and  the  felon  is  exempted  from  this  in 
dignity.  But  how  many  boys  are  subjected  to  a  whip- 
voL.   I.  33 
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asi  importance  in  lU  moral 
^^tluf^hoy  coiapelled  for  six  hours  each  day  to  see  the  counte* 
H-r.-i  T^atice  and  hear  \be  voice  of  an  unfeeling>  petulant,  pas- 
I  j  '*^slonate,  unjust  teacher,  is  placed  in  a  school  of  vice- 
^*^-  j'^He  b  all  tlie  time  learning  lessons  of  inhumanity,  hard- 
^^  (_'**^^^^^^®ss>  ^"^  injustice.  The  English  are  considered 
by  t!ie  rest  of  Kurope  as  inclined  lo  crnehy.  Their 
common  people  are  said  to  be  wanting  in  mercy  lo  the 
inferior  animals  and  to  be  ferocious  in  their  quarrels,  and 
their  planters  enjoy  the  bad  preeminence  of  being  the 
vvoi'si  masters  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dutch.  It  is  worth  consideration,  whether  iliesc 
vices,  if  tlioy  really  exist,  may  not  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  tinrestrained,  barbarous  use  of  whipping  in  their 
^  scliools.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  dial  the  discipUoe 
of  a  sclioo!  bus  an  Important  influence  on  die  characier 
of  a  child,  and  that  a  just,  mildj  benevolent  teacher, 
wlio  procures  order  by  methods  which  the  moral  sense 
of  his  pupils  approves,  is  perpetually  spreading  around 
[jirn  his  own  virtues.  Should  not  our  teachers  then  be 
sought  from  the  class  of  the  most  enlightened  and  excel- 
I  lent  men  ? 

Our  fimits  allow  us  to  add  but  one  more  remark  on 
the  qualrlications  of  teachers.  It  is  important,  that  titey 
sliould  be  able  to  cooptjrate  \viiit  parents  in  awakening 
Aho  religious  principle  in  the  young.  We  would  not  of 
course  admit  into  scliools  the  peculiarities  of  the  de- 
nominations which  divide  the  Christian  world.  Bui 
I  religion  iu  its  broadest  sense  should  be  taught.  It  should 
I  bdireclly  mix  with  all  teaching.  The  young  mund 
should  be  guided  through  nature  and  human  history  to 
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the  Creaior  md   Disposer  of  ihe  Universe  ;  and  still 
more,  tho  practical  principles  and  spirit  of  Christiaiuty 

should  be  matters  of  direct  tiicidcatton*     We  know  nv^. J 

office  requiring  greater  wisdom,  and  none  but  the  wise 
and  good  should  be  invited  to  discharge  it* 

We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to  the  views  rjow 
given,  diat  few,  very  few,  will  be  able  to  pay  for  such 
teachers  as  we  recommend.  We  believe,  however^ 
that  there  is  a  large  class,  who,  if  they  had  the  will,  and 
would  deny  themselves  as  they  onglit,  might  |>rocurc 
excellent  insiructers  for  dieir  children  ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  let  them  do  their  best,  let  them  but  tlirow  their 
hearts  into  this  cause,  and  improvements  will  be  elTecied, 
which  have  not  been  anticipated,  perliaps  not  conceived. 
We  ackimwledge,  however,  that  our  remarks  have  been 
intended  chiefly  for  the  opuiunu  Let  an  interest  in  ed- 
ucation be  awakened  in  this  class,  and  let  more  generous 
means  for  its  promotion  be  employed,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied thai  llie  leaching  of  all  classes  will  be  advanced, 
the  talent  of  the  country  will  be  more  and  more  directed 
to  the  oflice  of  instruction,  and  the  benefit  will  spread 
tlirough  the  whole  community. 
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The  first  question  to  be  proposed  by  a  rHtional  being 
IS,  not  what  is  profitable,  but  what  i»  Right.  Duty  must  I 
be  primary,  promment,  most  conspicuous  among  tho 
objects  of  human  thought  and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it 
down  from  its  supremacy,  if  we  inquire  first  for  otir 
interests,  and  then  for  our  duties^  we  shall  certainly  err. 
We  can  never  see  the  right  clearly  and  fully,  but  by 
making  it  our  first  concern.  No  judgment  can  be  just 
or  wise,  but  tliat  which  is  built  on  the  conviction  of 
the  paramount  worth  and  importance  of  duty.  This  is 
the  fundamental  irutli,  the  supreme  law  of  reason  ;  and 
the  mind  which  does  not  start  from  this,  in  its  inqui- 
ries into  human  affairs,  is  doomed  to  great,  perhaps  fa- 
tal error* 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  and  includes  all  other 
goods.  In  seeking  and  adhering  to  it,  we  secure  our 
true  and  only  happiness.  All  prosperity,  not  founded 
on  it,  is  built  on  sand.  If  human  affairs  are  controlled, 
us  we  believe,  by  Almighty  Rectitude  and  Impartial 
Ooodoess,  then  to  hope  for  happiness  from  wrong-doing 
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18  as  insane  as  to  seek  health  and  prosper!^  bj  rebell- 
ing  agamst  the  laws  of  nature,  by  sowmg  our  seed  on 
the  ocean,  or  making  poison  our  common  food.  There 
is  but  one  unfailing  good ;  and  that  is,  fidelity  to  the 
Everlasting  Law  written  on  the  heart,  and  re-written 
and  republished  in  God's  Word. 

Whoever  places  this  faith  in  the  everlasting  hw  of 
rectitude  must,  of  course,  regard  the  question  of  slavery 
first  and  chiefly  as  a  moral  question.  All  other  con- 
siderations will  weigh  little  with  him,  compared  with  its 
moral  character  and  moral  influences.  The  followmg 
remarks,  therefore,  are  designed  to  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  a  just  moral  judgment  of  slavery.  Great  truths, 
inalienable  rights,  everlasting  duties,  these  will  form  the 
chief  subjects  of  this  discussion.  There  are  times  when 
the  assertion  of  great  principles  is  the  best  service  a 
man  can  render  society.  The  present  is  a  moment  of 
bewildering  excitement,  when  men's  minds  are  stormed 
and  darkened  by  strong  passions  and  fierce  conflicts ; 
and  also  a  moment  of  absorbing  worldliness,  when  the 
moral  law  is  made  to  bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high 
and  strict  requirements  are  denied,  or  dismissed  as  meta- 
physical abstractions  or  impracticable  theories.  At  such 
a  season,  to  utter  great  principles  without  passion,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  and  universal  good-will,  and 
to  engrave  them  deeply  and  durably  on  men's  minds,  is 
to  do  more  for  the  world,  than  to  open  mines  of  wealth, 
or  to  frame  the  most  successful  schemes  of  policy. 

Of  late  our  country  has  been  convulsed  by  the  ques- 
don  of  slavery ;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  felt  vehemently,  have  thouglit  superficially,  or  hard- 
ly thought  at  all ;  and  we  see  the  results  in  a  singular 
want  of  well-defined  principles,  in  a  strange  vagqenesa 
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^    and  inconsistency  of  opinion,  and  in  the  proneness  to 
excess  which  belongs  lo  unseitled  minds.      The  raulli*^ 
tilde  have  been  called)  now  to  contemplate  the  horrois  / 

Pof  slavery,  and  now  to  shudder  at  the  ruin  and  blood-/ 
shed  which  must  follow  emaiicipalion.     The  word  Mas  J 
sacre  has  resounded  through  the  land,  striking  terror 
into  strong  as  well  as  tender  hearis^  and  awakening  in- 
dignation against  whatever  may  seem  to  threaten  such 
a  consummation.     The  consequence  is,  that  not  a  few] 
^^    dread  all  discussion  of  the  subject,  and,  If  not  recon*  | 
^m    died  to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  at  least  believe  that  I 
^m    they  have  no  duty  to  perform,  no  testimony  to  bear,  no  \ 
^     mfluence  to  exert,  no  sentiments  to  cherish  and  spread,    \ 
in  relation  to  this  eviK     What  is  still  worse,  opinions    I 
eitlier  favoring  or  extenuating  it  are  heard  with  httle  oi  J 
I         no  disapprobation-     Concessions  are  made  to  it,  which 
^H    would  once  have  shocked  the  community  ;  whilst  to  as- 
^1    sail  it  is  pronounced  unwise  and  perilous.     No  stronger 
reason  for  a  calm  exposition  of  its  true  character  can 
^m     be  given,  than  this  very  state  of  the  public  mind.     A 
^1    community  can  suHer  no  greater  calamity  than  the  loss 
of  its  principles.     Lofty  and  pure  sentiment  is  the  life 
I  and  hope  of  a  people.      There  was  never  such  an  obli- 

gation to  discuss  slavery  as  at  Uiis  moment,  when  recent 
I  events  have  done  much  to  unsetde  and  obscure  men^s 

minds  in  regard  to  it.  This  result  is  to  he  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  injudicious  vehemence  of  those  who  have 
taken  Into  their  hands  the  cause  of  the  slave*  Such 
ought  to  remember,  that  to  espouse  a  good  cause  is  no' 
enough*  We  must  maintain  it  in  a  spirit  answering  to 
its  dignity*  Let  no  man  touch  the  great  interests  of 
bumani^,  who  does  not  strive  to  sanctify  himself  for 
the  work  by  cleansing  his   heart  of  all  wrath  and  un- 
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chariiableness,  who  cannot  hope  that  he  is  In  a  measure 
bapuzed  into  the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Even  sym- 
pathy with  the  injured  and  oppressed  may  do  harm,  by 
being  partial,  exclusive,  and  binerly  indignant.  How 
far  the  declension  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  ro  be  as- 
cribed to  the  cause  now  suggested,  1  do  not  say.  The 
eOect  15  plain,  and  whoever  sees  and  laments  the  evil 
should  strive  to  arrest  it. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.     We  ought  to  think, 
feel,  speak,  and  write  about  it.     But  whatever  we  do 

,  m  regard  lo  it  should  be  done  witli  a  deep  feeling  of 
responsibility,  and  so  done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  peace  of  the  Slave-holding  States.  On  this  poim 
public  opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
pronounced.  Slavery j  indeed,  from  its  very  nature, 
must  be  a  ground  of  alarm  wherever  it  exists.  Slavery 
and  security  can  by  no  device  be  joined  together.  But 
Vfe  may  not,  must  not,  by  raslmess  and  passion  increase 
the  peril.  To  instigate  the  slave  to  insurrection  is  a 
crime,  for  which  no  rebuke  and  no  punishment  can  be 
too  severe-  This  would  be  to  involve  slave  and  mas- 
ter in  common  ruin.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  tliat  the 
Constitution  is  violated  by  any  action  endangering  tlie 
slave-holdlog  portion  of  our  country.  A  higher  law 
than  the  Constitution  forbids  this  unholy  interference. 
Were  our  national  union  dissolved,  we  ought  to  repro- 
bate, as  sternly  as  we  now  do,  the  slightest  manifes- 
tation of  a  disposition  to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still 
more,  were  the  Free  and  the  Slave-holding  States  not 
only  separated,  but  engaged  in  tlie  fiercest  hostilities, 
tlie  former  would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the  world 
[id  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  were  they  to  resort  to 

"insurrection  and  massacre  as  means  of  victory-     Better 
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^were  it  for  us  to  bare  our  own  breasts  to  the  biife  of 
the  slave,  than  to  arm  him  wltli  it  agaiusl  his  master. 

It  is  not  by  persooal,  direct  action  on  the  mind  of 
the  slave  that  we   can  do  him  good.     Oor  concern  is 
with  the  free.    Witii  the  free  we  are  to  plead  his  cause 
And  this  is  peculiarly  our  duty,  because  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  resist  his  own  eCorts  for  his  emancipation. 
We  suffer  him  to  do  nolliiog  for  himself.     The  more, 
then,  should  be  done  for  him.     Our  physical  power  isT 
pledged  against  him  in  case  of  revolt.     Then  our  moral  I 
power  should  he  exerted  for  his  relief.     His  weakness, 
which  we  increase,  gives  him  a  claim  to  tlie  only  aid 
we  can  afford,  to  our  moral  sympathy,  to  the  free  and 
faithful  exposition  of  his  wrongs.     As  men,  as  Chris- 
tians, as  eiiizeos,  we  have  duties  to  the  slave,  as  well 
as  to  every  other  member  of  the  community.     On  this  , 
point  we  have  no  liberty.     The  eternal  law  binds  us  to  I 
take  the  side  of  the  injured  ;  and  this  law  is  peculiarly 
obtigatory  when  we  forbid  him  lo  lift  an  arm  in  his  own 
defence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  slave. 
Wo  can  do  much.  We  have  a  power  mightier  than) 
armies,  the  power  of  truth,  of  principle,  of  virtue,  of 
right,  of  religion,  of  love.  We  have  a  power,  which 
is  growing  with  every  advance  of  civilization,  before 
which  the  slave-trade  has  fallen,  whicli  is  mitigating 
the  sternest  despotisms,  which  is  spreading  education 
through  all  ranks  of  society,  which  is  bearmg  Chris- 
tianity to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carries  in  itself 
llie  pledge  of  destruction  to  every  institution  which  de- 
bases humanity.  Who  can  measure  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian philaiiihropy,  of  enlightened  goodness,  pouring  itself  ^ 
forth  in  prayers  and  persuasions,  from  the  press  and 


pnlpitj  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted  men, 
,111  ore  aud  more  blading  together  the  wise  and  good  in 
ihe  cause  of  their  race?  All  other  powers  raay  fail. 
This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued  vviib  God's  omnipo- 
tence. It  is  God  hiniself  acting  in  the  hearts  of  \ha 
eiiildren.  It  has  an  ally  in  eveiy  conscience,  in  every 
hnnian  breast,  in  the  wrong-doer  himself.  This  spirit 
has  but  begun  its  work  on  earth.  It  is  breathing  itself 
I  more  and  more  tlirough  literature,  education,  institu- 
I  tions,  and  opinion.  Slavery  cannot  stand  before  it. 
Great  moral  principles^  pure  and  generous  sentiments^ 
cannot  be  confined  to  this  or  that  spot.  They  cannot 
be  shut  out  by  territorial  lines,  or  local  legislation. 
They  are  divine  inspirations ,  and  partake  of  \he  omni- 
presence of  iheir  Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  con- 
viction of  good  men  through  the  world,  that  slavery  is 
a  grievous  wrong  to  hiunan  nature,  will  make  itself  felt. 
To  increase  this  moial  power  is  every  man's  duty.  To 
embody  and  express  this  great  truth  is  in  every  man^s 
power  ;  and  thus  every  man  can  do  something  to  break 
the  chain  of  the  slave. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons,  who,  from  vulgar  modes 
of  thinking,  cannot  be  interested  in  this  subject*  Be- 
cause the  slave  is  a  degraded  being,  they  think  slavery 
a  low  topic,  and  wonder  how  it  can  excite  the  attention 
and  sympatliy  of  those  who  can  discuss  or  feel  for  any 
thing  else.  Now  the  truili  is,  that  slavery,  regarded 
only  in  a  philosophical  light,  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the 
highest  minds.  It  involves  the  gravest  questions  about 
human  nature  and  society.  It  carries  us  into  the  pro- 
blems which  have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  un- 
derstandings. It  calls  us  to  inquire  into  the  foundatiooi 
nature,  and  extent  of  human  rights,  into  the  distijictloa 
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between  a  person  and  a  things  into  the  true  relalkws  o\ 
caan  to  man,  inio  ihe  obligations  of  ihe  comraunily  tc 
each  of  its  members,  into  the  ground  and  laws  of  prop^ 
erty,  and,  above  all,  into  the  true  dignity  and  indestruc- 
tible claims  of  a  moral  being.  I  venliire  to  say,  there 
is  no  subject,  now  agitated  by  the  community,  %vhich 
can  compare  in  philosophical  dignity  with  slavery;  and 
yet  to  moltiiudes  Uae  rjuestion  falls  tinder  ihe  same  con- 
tempt with  the  slave  himself-  To  many,  a  writer  seems 
to  lower  himself  who  touches  it.  The  falsely  refined, 
who  want  intellectual  force  to  grasp  it,  pronounce  il 
unworthy  of  their  notice. 

But  this  subject  has  more  than  philosophical  dignity. 
It  has  an  important  bearing  on  character.  Our  inter- 
est in  it  is  one  lest  by  which  our  comprehension  of  the 
disliuctive  spirit  of  Christianity  must  be  judged.  Chris- 
tianity is  ihc  manifestation  and  inculcation  of  Universal 
Love.  The  great  teaching  of  Christianity  is,  that  we 
must  recognise  and  respect  human  nature  in  all  its 
forms  in  the  poorest,  most  ignorant,  most  fallen.  We 
must  look  beneath  ''  the  flesh,"  to  **  the  spirit."  The 
spiritual  £rinjJLpie_  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to  our 
brotherly  regard.  To  be  jitst  lo  this  is  the  great  in- 
junction of  our  religion.  To  overlook  this,  on  account 
of  condition  or  color,  is  to  violate  the  great  Christian 
law.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  one  design 
of  God,  in  appointing  the  vast  diversities  of  human 
condition,  to  put  to  the  test,  and  to  bring  out  most 
distinctly,  the  principle  of  spiritual  love.  It  is  wisely 
ordered,  that  human  nature  is  not  set  before  us  in  a 
few  forms  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  outward  glory. 
To  be  dazzled  and  attracted  by  these  would  be  no  sign 
of  reverence  for  what  is  interior  and  spiritual  in  human 
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nature.  To  lead  us  to  discern  and  love  this,  we  are 
brought  into  connection  wilh  fellow^creatures  whose  out* 
ward  circumstances  are  repulsive.  To  recognise  our 
own  spiritual  nature  and  God's  image  in  these  hum* 
ble  forms,  lo  recognise  as  brethren  those  who  want  all 
outward  distinctions,  is  the  chief  way  in  which  we  are 
to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  raise  the 
fallen  and  to  save  the  lost.  We  see,  then,  the  moral 
importance  of  the  question  of  slavery.  According  lo 
our  decision  of  it,  we  determine  our  comprehension  of 
the  Christian  law.  He  who  cannot  see  a  brother ,  a  cliild 
of  God}  a  man  possessing  all  the  rights  of  humanity, 
under  a  skin  darker  than  his  own,  wants  the  vision  of  a 
hrislian.  He  worships  the  Outward-  The  spirit  is 
not  yet  revealed  to  him*  To  look  unmoved  on  the 
degradation  and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-crealurej  because 
burned  by  a  fiercer  sun,  proves  us  strangers  to  justice 
and  love,  in  those  universal  forms  which  characterize 
Christiamty.  The  greatest  of  all  distinctions,  the  only 
I  enduring  one,  i#  moral  goodness,  virtue^  religion.  Out- 
ward distinctions  cannot  add  to  the  dignity  of  this, 
The  weahh  of  worlds  is  '^  not  sufficient  for  a  bumt- 
offerbg"  on  its  altar.  A  being  capable  of  this  is  in- 
vested by  God  with  solemn  claims  on  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  exclude  millions  of  such  beings  from  our 
sympathy,  because  of  outward  disadvantages,  proves, 
that  in  whatever  else  we  surpass  them,  we  are  not  tJieir 
superiors  in  Christian  virtue* 
r  The  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  have  said,  is  dislin- 
I  guished  by  Universality.  It  is  universal  Ju^UiM*  It 
\  respects  alt  the  rights  of  all  beings,  '  Tt  suffers  no 
being,  however  obscure,  to  be  wronged,  without  con- 
demning the  wrong-doer-      Impartial,  uncompromising, 
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^^^ftTiess^  it  screens  no  favorites,  is  dazzled  by  no  power, 
^   spreads  its  shield  over  the  weakest,  summons  tJie  might- 
iest to  its  bar,  and  speaks  to  the  conscience  io  tones 
^ft  under  which  the  niighliest  have  quaiJed.     It  is  also  oni- 
^"   versaJ  love,  comprehending  those  that  are  near  and  those 
that  are  far  off,  the  high  and  the  low,  tlie  rich  and  poor, 
descending  to  ilie  fallen,   and  especially  binding   itself 
to  those  in  whom  human  nature  is  trampled  under  foot. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
iHumiDatton  of  this  spirit  can  prepare  us  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  slavery. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  show  the   spirit  in 
which  slavery  ought  to  be  approached,  and   the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  will  be  regarded  in  the  'preseni 
discussion.     My  plan  juay  be  briefly  sketched* 
■  If^^-^U    ^ 

^       1 .  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  ^ 
l^  used  as  Property, 

^m      S.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  sacred  rights,  the  gifts  t 
^^  of  God,  and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  of  which 

I  slavery  is  the  infraction. 
3*  I  shall  offer  some  explanations,  to  prevent  misap* 
plication  of  these  principles. 
4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery, 
5.   I  shall  consider   the  argument  which   the   Scrip- 
tures are  thought  to  furnish  in  favor  of  slavery. 

6.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the   means  of  re- 
I        moving  it- 

^m       7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  aboUlionism. 
^^       8.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  the  times. 

In  the  first  two  sections,  I  propose  to  show  iliat  sla* 
very  is  a  great  wrong,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  pass  sea- 
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fence  on  the  character  of  the  alave-bolder.  These  two 
subjects  are  distinct.  Men  are  not  always  to  be  inter- 
preted by  their  acts  or  institutions.  The  same  acts 
in  different  circumstances  admit,  and  even  require,  very 
different  constructions.  I  offer  this  remaric  that  the 
subject  may  be  approached  without  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal reference.  The  single  object  is  to  secde  great 
principles.  Their  bearing  on  individuab  will  be  a  ob- 
ject of  distmct  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PROPERTY. 
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The  slave-holder  claims  die  slave  as  his  Property. 
The  very  idea  of  a  slave  m^  tbal  he  belongs  to  aaotberi 
that  he  is  bound  to  live  and  labor  for  aDother,  to  be 
another^s  imtrumcDt,  and  to  make  another's  will  his 
habitual  law,  however  adverse  to  his  own.  Auother 
owns  him,  and>  of  course,  has  a  right  to  his  time  and 
strength,  a  right  to  the  fniits  of  his  labor,  a  right  to  task 
him  without  his  consent,  and  to  determine  the  kind  and 
duration  of  his  toil,  a  right  to  confine  him  to  any  bounds, 
a  right  10  extort  the  required  work  by  stripes,  a  right,  in 
a  word,  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  without  contract,  agatnsi 
bis  will,  and  in  denial  of  his  right  to  dispose  of  himself, 
or  to  use  his  power  for  his  own  good*  *'  A  slave,"  says 
llie  Louisiana  code,  **is  in  the  power  of  the  master  to 
whom  he  belongs*  The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose 
of  his  person,  his  industry,  his  labor ;  he  can  do  noUi- 
iDg,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  vany  thing,  but  which 
must  belong  to  his  master**'  *'  Slaves  shall  be  deemed, 
taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged,"  say  the  Soudi-CaroUna 
laws,  *'to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  possessions  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatso* 
ever."     Such  is  slavery,  a  claim  to  man  as  property. 

^ow  this  claim  of  properly  in  a  human  being  is  alto 
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Jgether  false,  groundless. 

I  can   exist,      A   human   being  cannot   be  justly   owned. 

/  To  hold  and  treat  him  as  properly  is  to  inflict  a  great 

Ljwrongj  to  incur  the  guilt  of  oppression. 

This  position  there  is  a  diJBculty  in  maintaining,  on 
account  of  its  exceeding  obviousness.  It  is  too  plain 
for  proof.  To  defend  it  is  like  trying  to  confirm  a 
self-evident  truth.  To  find  arguments  is  not  easy,  be- 
cause an  argument  is  somediing  clearer  than  the  propo- 
sition to  be  sustained.  The  man  who,  on  hearing  the 
claim  to  property  in  man,  does  not  see  and  feel  dtstincU 
ly  that  it  is  a  cruel  usurpation,  is  hardly  to  be  reached 
by  reasoning,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  any  plainer  principles 
than  what  he  begins  with  denying.  I  will  endeavour^ 
however,  to  illustrate  the  truth  which  I  have  stated. 


1.  It  is  plain,  that,  if  one  man  may  be  held  as  pro- 
perly, then  every  other  man  may  be  so  held.  If  tliere 
be  nothing  in  human  nature,  in  our  common  nature, 
which  excludes  and  forbids  the  conversion  of  iitm  who 
possesses  it  into  an  article  of  property  ;  if  tlie  right 
of  die  free  to  liberty  is  founded,  not  on  their  essena'aj 
attributes  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  but  on  certain 
adventitious,  accidental  circumslances,  into  which  they 
have  been  thro\^Ti ;  then  every  human  being,  by  a  change 
of  circumstances,  may  justly  be  held  and  treated  by 
another  as  property/  If  one  man  may  be  rightfully 
reduced  to  slavery,  tlien  tliere  is  not  a  human  being  on 
whom  the  same  chain  may  not  be  imposed.  Now  let 
every  reader  ask  himself  this  plain  question:  Could  if  M 
can  I,  be  rightfully  seized,  and  made  an  article  of  prop- 
erty ;  be  made  a  passive  instrument  of  anoilier's  will 
Bttd  pleasure  ;   be  subjected   to  another *8  irresponsibie 
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power ;  be  subjected  to  stripes  at  another's  will  ;  be 
denied  tlie  control  and  use  of  my  own  limbs  aud  facul* 
tius  for  ray  own  good  ?  Does  any  man,  so  questioned^ 
doubt,  waver,  look  about  him  for  an  answer  ?  Is  not 
the  reply  given  immediately,  intuitively,  by  his  whole 
inward  being  f  Does  not  an  unhesitating,  unerring  eon- 
▼ictioD  spring  up  in  my  breast,  that  no  other  man  can 
•cqutre  such  a  right  in  myself?  Do  we  not  repel, 
lodignaBtly  and  with  horror,  tlie  tliought  of  being  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  tools  and  chattels  to  a  fellow* 
creature  ?  Is  there  any  moral  truth  more  deeply  rooted 
in  us,  than  tlmt  such  a  degradation  would  be  an  in&iite 
wrong  ?  And,  if  this  impression  be  a  delusion,  on  what 
single  moral  conviction  can  we  rely  ?  This  deep  as- 
surance, that  we  cannot  be  rightfully  made  another's 
property,  does  not  rest  on  the  hue  of  our  skins,  or  the 
place  of  our  birth,  or  our  strength,  or  wealth.  These 
things  do  not  enter  our  thoughts.  The  consciousness 
of  indestructible  rights  is  a  part  of  our  moral  being.  | 
The  consciousness  of  our  humanity  involves  the  per- 
suasion, that  we  cannot  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute*  i 
As  men,  we  cannot  justly  be  made  slaves.  Then  no 
man  can  be  rightfully  enskved.  In  casting  the  yoke 
from  ourselves  as  an  unspeakable  wrong,  we  condemn 
otirselves  as  wrong-doers  and  oppressors  in  laying  it 
on  any  who  share  our  nature.  —  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  a  man,  by  extreme  guilt,  may  not  for- 
feit the  righ^  of  his  nature,  and  be  justly  punished  with 
shvery.  On  tiiis  point  crude  notions  prevail.  But 
the  discussion  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject* 
We  are  now  not  speaking  of  criminals.  We  speak  of 
nfioeent  men,  who  have  given  us  no  hold  on  them  by 
guili;  and  our  own  consciousnesfi  is  a  proof  that  such 
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2.  A  man  caimot  be  seized  and  held  as  property^ 
because  he  has  Rights.  Wliat  these  rights  are,  whether 
few  or  many  J  or  whether  all  men  have  the  same,  are 
questions  for  future  discussion.  All  that  is  assumed 
now  is,  that  every  human  being  has  sotm  rights.  This 
trulli  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  denying  to  a  portion  of 
the  race  that  moral  nature  \vhich  is  the  sure  and  only 
foundation  of  rights.  This  truth  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  disputed.  It  is  even  recognised  in  the  very  codes 
of  slave  legislation,  wliich,  white  they  strip  a  man  of 
liberty,  affirm  his  right  to  life,  and  threaten  his  murder* 
er  with  punishment.  Now,  I  say,  a  being  having  rights 
cannot  justly  be  made  properly  ;  for  this  claim  over  him 
virtually  annuls  all  his  rights*  It  strips  him  of  all  pow- 
er to  assert  them.  It  makes  it  a  crime  to  assert  them* 
The  very  essence  of  slavery  is,  to  put  a  man  defence- 
less bto  die  hands  of  another.  The  right  claimed  by 
the  master,  to  task,  to  force,  to  imprison,  to  whip,  and 
to  punish  the  slave^  at  discretion,  and  especially  to  pre- 
vent the  least  resistance  to  his  will,  is  a  virtual  denial 
and  subversion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  his  pow- 
er. The  two  cannot  stand  togetlier.  Can  we  doubt 
which  of  lliem  ought  to  fall  ? 

3*  Another  argtmient  against  property  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Essential  Equality  of  men.  I  ktiow  that  this 
doctrine,  so  venerable  in  tlie  eyes  of  our  fathers,  lias 
lately  been  denied*  Verbal  logicians,  have  told  os  that 
men  are  *'born  equal  *'  only  in  the  sense  of  being  equal- 
ly bom.     They  have  asked  whether  all  are  equally  i»ll» 
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Btrofig,  or  beautiful ;  or  whether  nature,  Procrustes-like, 


reduces  all  her  children  lo  one  standard  of  intellect  and 
virtue*  By  such  arguments  it  is  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  principle  of  equality,  on  which  the  soundest  mor- 
alists have  reared  the  structure  of  social  duty;  and  in 
these  ways  the  old  foundations  of  despotic  power,  which 
our  fathers  in  their  simplicity  thought  they  had  subvert- 
ed, are  laid  again  by  their  sons. 

It  is  freely  granted,  that   there  are  innumerable  di- 
versities among  men  ;  but  be  it  remembered,  they  are  ( 
ordained  to  bind  men  together,  and  no!  to  subdue  ooe  ' 
to  the  other  ;  ordained  to  give  means  and  occasions  of 
mutual  aid,  and  lo  carry  forward  each  and  all,  so  that 
the  good  of  all  is  equally  intended  in  this   distribution 
of  various   gifts.     Be  it  also  remembered,  tliai  lhese| 
diversities  among  men  are    as   nothing   in   comparison  | 
with  the  attributes  in  winch   they  agree  ;  and  it  is  this  i 
which  constitutes  their  essential  equahty.      All  men  haveU, 
the  same  rational  nature  and  the  same  power  of  con* 
science,  and  all  are  equally  made  for  indefinite  improve- 
ment of  these  divine  faculties,  and  for  the  happiness  to 
be  found  in  their  virtuous  use.     Who,  that  comprehendi 
these  gifts »  does  not  see  that  the  diversities  of  the  race 
vanish  before  tliem  ?     Let  it  be  added,  diat  the  natural  ^ 
advantages,   which  distinguish  one   man  from  another, 
are  so  bestowed  as  to  counterbalance  one  another,  and 
bestowed  without  regard  to  rank  or  condition   in   life, 
Whoever  surpasses  in  one  endowment  is  inferior  in  oth- 
ers.    Even  genius,  the  greatest  gift,  is  found  in  unton* 
with  strange  infirmities,  and  often  places  its  possessors 
below  ordinary  men  in  the  conduct  of  life.    Great  learn- 
ing is  often  put  lo  shame  by  the  mother- wit  and  keen 
good  sense  of  uneducated  men.     Nature,  indeed,  pays 
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no  heed  to  birih  or  condttioEi  m  bestowing  her  favors. 
The  Doblest  spirits  sometimes  grow  up  in  the  obscur* 
est  spheres.  Thus  equal  are  men ;  and  among  diese 
equals,  who  can  sybstanltate  his  claim  to  make  others  his 
property,  his  tools »  the  mere  instruments  of  his  private 
interest  and  grauGcation  ?  Lei  this  claim  begin,  and 
where  will  it  stop  ?  If  one  may  assert  it,  why  oot  all  ? 
^AmoDg  these  partakers  of  the  same  rational  and  moral 
i mature,  who  can  make  good  a  right  over  others,  which 
others  may  not  estabUsh  over  himself?  Does  he  insist 
on  superior  strength  of  body  or  mind  ?  Who  of  us  has 
no  superior  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  endowments  ? 
Is  it  sure  that  the  slave  or  the  slave's  child  may  not 
atirpass  his  master  in  intellectual  energy,  or  id  moral  | 
worth  ?  Has  nature  conferred  distinctions,  which  tell 
us  plainly  who  shall  he  owners  and  who  be  owned  ^ 
Who  of  us  can  unblushingly  lift  his  head  and  say,  that  i 
God  has  written  **  Master"  there?  or  who  can  diow 
tlie  word  "Slave"  engraven  on  his  brother's  brow? 
The  equality  of  nature  makes  slavery  a  wrong.  Na- 
ture's seal  is  affixed  to  no  instrument  by  which  property 
in  a  single  human  being  is  conveyed. 


4.  That  a  human  being  cannot  be  justly  held  and 
used  as  property,  is  appai*ent  from  the  very  nature  of 
•property.  Property  is  an  exclusive  right.  It  shuts  out 
all  claim  but  that  of  Uie  possessor.  What  one  man 
owns,  cannot  belong  to  aiiother.  What,  dien,  is  the 
consequence  of  holding  a  human  being  as  properly  ? 
Plainly  this.  He  can  have  no  right  to  himself.  His 
limbs  are,  in  truth,  not  morally  his  own.  He  1ms  not  a 
right  to  his  own  strength.  It  belongs  to  another.  His 
will,  intellect,  and  muscles,  all  the  powers  of  bodv  and 
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^f  oiind  which  are  exercised  in  labor^  he  is  bound  to  re* 
^  gard  as  aooiber's-     Now,  if  there  be  property  in  any 
ihiDg,  it  13  that  of  a  man  in  his  own  person,  mind,  andil 
strength*     All  other  rights  are  weak,  unmeamug,  com- 
pared with  this,  and,  in  denying  this,  all  right  is  denied. 
It  is  true,  tfaitt  an  individual   may  forfeit  by  crime  his 
right  to  the  use  of  his  limbs,  perhaps  to  his  limbs,  and 
even  to  life.     But  the  very  idea  of  forfeiture  imphes, 
that  the  right  was  originally  possessed.     It  is  true,  that 
^ftn  man  may  by  contract  give  to  aBOtber  a  limited  right 
^^to  his  strength.     But  he  gives  only  because  he  possesses 
^P  it,  and  gives  it  for  considerations  which  he  deems  bene- 
ficial to  himself ;  and  the  right  conferred  ceases  at  once 
^^  on  violation  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  bestowed. 
^P  To  deny  the  right  of  a  human  being  to  himself,  to  his 
own  limbs  and  faculties,  to  his  energy  of  body  and  mind, 
^^  is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  confuted  by  any  thing 
^P  but  a  simple  statement.     Yet  this  absurdity  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  his  belonging  to  another. 
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5.  We  have  a  plain  recognition  of  the  principle  now 
laid  down,  in  the  universal  indignation  excited  towards 
a  roan  who  makes  another  his  slave.     Our  laws  know 
no  higher  crime  than  that  of  reducing  a  man  to  slaveiy,  ^ 
To  steal  or  to  buy  an  African  on  tus  own  shores,  b\ 
piracy.     In  this  act  the  greatest  wrong  is  mflicied,  the 
most  sacred  right  violated.     But  if  a  human  being  can- 
not without  infinite  injustice  be  seized  as  property,  then  V 
be  cannot  without  equal  wrong  be  held  and   used  as 
such.     The  wrong  in  the  first  seizure  lies  in  the  desti- , 
nation  of  a  human  bemg  to  future  bondage,  to  the  crim- 
•inal  use  of  him  as  a  chattel  or  brute*    Can  that  very  use, 
which  makes  the  original  seizure  an  enormous  wrongj 
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become  gradually  innocent  ?     If  the  slave  receive  inju 
ry  without  measure  at  the  first  moment  of  the  outrage^ 
is  be  less  injured  by  being  held  fast  the  second  or  the 
third  ?     Does  the  duration  of  wrong,  the  increase  of  ill 
by  continuance,  convert  it  into  right?     It   is  true,  in! 
many  cases,  that  length  of  possession  is  considered  as 
giving  a  rigblj  where  the  goods  were  acquired  by  un- 
lawful means.     But  in  these  cases,  the  goods  were  such  j 
as  might  justly  be  appropriated  to  individual  use.     They 
I  were  Intended  by  tlie  Creator  to  be  owned.     They  fulfil 
•dteir  purpose  by  passing  into  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
possessor.     It  is  essential  to  rightful  property  in  a  thing, 
that  the  thing  from  its  nature  may  be  rightfully  appro- 
I  priated.    If  it  cannot  originally  be  made  one's  own  with- 
f  out  crime,  it  certainly  cannot  be  continued  as  such  with- 
out guilt.     Now  the  ground,  on  which  the  seizure  of  the 
|v African  on  his  own  shore  is  condemned,  is,  that  he  is  a 
man,  who  has  by  his  nature  a  right  to  be  free.     Ought 
not,  then,  the  same  condemnation  to  hght  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  yoke  ?     Still  more.    Whence  is  it^  that 
length  of  possession  is  considered  by  the  laws  as  con- 
rferring  a  right  ?     I  answer,  from  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  original  proprietor^  and  from  the  apprehen* 
)r»ion  of  unsettling  all  property  by  carrying  back  inquiry 
beyond  a  certain  time.     Suppose^  however,  an  article 
[of  property  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  bear  iho 
Fiiame  of  the  true  original  owner  stamped  on  it  in  bright 
^and  indelible  characters*    In  this  case,  the  whole  ground, 
on  which  length  of  possession  bars  other  claims,  would 
fail      The  proprietor  would  not  be  concealed,  or  ren* 
dered  doubtful  by  the  lapse  of  time*     Would  not  he, 
who  should  receive  such  an  article  from  a  robber  or  a 
succession  of  robbers,  be  involved  in  their  guilt  ?     Now 
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the  iriie  owner  of  a  human  being  is  made  manifest  to 

all.     It  is  Himself.     No  brand  on  the  slave  was  ever  so 

conspicuous   as   the   mark  of  property  which  God   has 

^set  on  hinu     God,  in  making  bim  a  rational  and  moral 

being,  has   ]nii  n  glorious  stamp  on  him,  which  all  the 

r slave  legishilion  and  slave-markets  of  worlds  cannot  ef- 

I  face*     Hence,  no  right  accrues  to  the  master  from  ibe 

I'tength  of  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  tlie  slave* 

6.  Another  argument  against  the  right  of  property 
fn  man,  may  be  drawn  from  a  very  obvious  principle  of 
moral  science*  It  is  a  plain  truth,  universally  received, 
that  every  right  supposes  or  involves  a  corresponding 
obligation.  If,  then,  a  man  has  a  right  to  another's 
person  or  powers,  the  latter  is  under  obligation  to  give 
hiinself  up  as  a  chattel  to  the  former.  This  is  bis  duty. 
He  is  bound  to  be  a  slave  ;  and  bound  not  merely  by 
the  Christian  law,  which  enjoins  submission  to  injury, 
not  merely  by  prudential  considerations,  or  by  the  claims 
of  public  order  and  peace ;  but  bound  because  anodier 
has  a  right  of  ownership,  has  a  moral  claim  to  liim,  so 
tliat  he  would  be  guilty  of  dishonesty,  of  robbery,  in 
withdrawing  himself  from  this  other's  service.  It  is  his 
duly  to  work  for  his  master,  though  all  compulsion  were 
withdrawn  ;  and  in  deserting  bini  he  would  commit  die 
crime  of  taking  away  another  man's  property,  as  truly 
as  if  he  were  to  carry  oW  his  owner's  purse.  Now  da 
we  not  instantly  feel,  can  we  help  feeling,  that  diis  is 
hke  ?  Is  the  slave  thus  morally  bound  ?  When  t}m 
African  wms  first  brought  to  these  shores,  would  he  have 
violated  a  solemn  obHgalton  by  sUppiiig  his  chain,  and 
flying  back  to  his  native  home  ^  Would  he  not  have 
been  bound  to  seize  the  precious  opportunity  of  escape  r 
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Is  tbe  slave  under  a  moral  obligation  to  confme  himself, 
his  wife,  aiid  children ,  lo  a  spot  where  llieir  union  in  a 
moment  may  be  forcibly  dissolved  ?  Ought  he  not,  if 
he  can,  to  place  himself  and  his  family  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  equal  laws  ?  Should  we  blame  him  for  leav- 
ing his  yoke  ?  Do  we  not  feel,  that,  in  the  same  con- 
dition, a  sense  of  duty  would  ([uicken  our  flying  steps  t 
Wheroj  then,  is  the  obligation  which  would  necessarily 
be  imposed,  if  the  right  existed  which  the  master  claims  ? 
The  absence  of  obligation  proves  the  want  of  the  right. 
The  claim  is  groundless.     It  is  a  cruel  wrong. 


I  come  now  to  what  is  to  my  own  mind  the  greai 
Qent  against  seizing  and  using  a  man  as  property. 
He  cannot  be  properly  in  the  sight  of  God  and  justice, 
because  he  is  a  Rational,  Moral,  Immortal  Behig ;  be- 
cause created  in  God's  image,  and  dierefore  in  the  high- 
est  sense  his  child  j  because  created  to  unfold  godlike 
/'  faculties,  and  to  govern  himself  by  a  Divine  Law  written 
/  on  his  heart,  and  republished  in  God's  Word.  His 
^■^^hole  nature  forbids  that  he  should  be  seized  as  prop- 
erty. From  his  very  nature  it  follows,  that  so  to  seize 
him  is  to  ofier  an  insult  to  his  Maker,  and  to  inflict 
aggravated  social  wrong.  Into  every  human  being  God 
has  breatlied  an  immortal  spirit,  more  precious  than  the 
whole  outward  creation.  No  eartldy  or  celestial  lan- 
guage can  exaggerate  the  worth  of  a  human  being,  Na 
matter  how  obscure  his  condition.  Thouglit,  Reason, 
Conscience,  die  capacity  of  Virtue,  the  capacity  of 
Christian  Love,  an  immortaJ  Destiny,  an  intimate  moral 
coimection  with  God, — here  are  attributes  of  our  com* 
mon  humanity  which  reduce  to  insignificance  all  out- 
ward distinctions^  and  make   every  human   being  un- 
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!<ikably  dear  to  his  INIaker*  No  matter  how  jgnorant 
may  be.  The  capacity  of  Improvement  allies  him 
the  more  insiructed  of  his  race,  and  places  within 
s  reach  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  higher  worlds* 
very  human  being  has  in  him  the  germ  of  the  greatest 
idea  in  the  imiverse,  the  idea  of  God  ;  and  to  unfold 
s  is  the  end  of  his  existence.  Every  human  being 
in  his  breast  the  elements  of  that  Divine,  Everlast- 
ing Law,  which  the  highesi  orders  of  the  creation  obey. 
He  has  the  idea  of  Duty  ;  and  to  unfold,  revere,  obey 
lliis,  is  the  very  purpose  for  which  life  was  given. 
Every  human  being  )jas  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
that  word,  Trull) ;  that  is,  he  sees,  however  dimJy,  lb© 
great  object  of  Divine  and  created  intelligence,  and  is 
capable  of  ever-enlarging  perceptions  of  truth.  Every 
human  being  has  alTections,  which  may  be  purified  and 
expanded  into  a  Sublhne  Love,  He  has,  loo,  ilie  idea 
of  Happiness,  and  a  thirst  for  it  which  cannot  be  ap- 
peaaed.  Such  is  our  nature.  Wherever  we  see  a 
an,  we  see  the  possessor  of  these  great  capacities, 
id  God  make  such  a  being  to  be  owned  as  a  tree  or 
a  brute  ?  How  plainly  was  he  made  to  exercise,  un- 
fold, improve  !;r5  highest  powers,  made  for  a  moral, 
spiritual  good  !  and  how  is  he  wronged,  and  his  Crea- 
tor opposed,  when  he  is  forced  and  broken  into  a  tool 
to  another's  physical  enjoyment  I 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  for  an  End  in  Him- 
self. He  is  a  Person,  not  a  Thing.  He  is  an  End, 
not  a  mere  Instrument  or  Means.  He  was  made  foi* 
his  own  virtue  and  happiness.  Is  this  end  reconcilable 
with  his  being  held  and  used  as  a  chattel  ?  The  sac- 
rifice of  such  a  being  to  another's  will,  to  another's 
esent,  outward,  ill -comprehended  good,  is  the  greatest 
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violence  which  can  be  oflered  lo  any  creature  of  God* 
It  is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  hi  Uie  universe,  to 
make  him  a  iueaiis,  not  an  end,  to  cast  him  out  from 
God^s  spiritual  family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  lo  obey  a  Law  withio 
Himself.  This  is  the  essence  of  a  moral  being.  He 
possesses,  as  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  most  essemtul 
part,  a  sense  of  Duty,  which  he  is  to  reverence  and 
fdlow,  in  opposition  to  all  pleasure  or  pain,  to  all  in- 
terfering human  wills.  The  great  purpose  of  all  good 
education  and  discipline  is,  to  make  a  man  Master  of 
Himself,  to  excite  Imii  to  act  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
mind,  to  lead  hira  to  propose  his  own  perfection  as  his 
supreme  law  and  end.  And  is  this  highest  purpose  of  J 
man^s  nature  lo  be  reconciled  with  entire  subjection  to 
a  foreign  will,  to  an  outward,  overwhelming  force,  which 
is  satisfied  witli  noihing  but  complete  submission  ? 

Tho  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have  described,  is, 
manil'ijstly,  Improveincnt.  Now  it  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  nature,  that  all  our  powers  are  to  improve 
by  free  exertion.  Action  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  progress  to  the  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart*  Is 
it  not  plain,  then,  tliat  a  human  being  cannot,  witbotjf  i 
wrong,  be  owned  by  another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor, 
the  right  to  repress  the  powers  of  his  slaves,  to  w  ith- 
hold  from  them  the  means  of  developement,  to  keep 
them  within  the  Hmits  wliich  are  necessary  to  content 
meat  in  chains,  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  and  every 
•generous  sentiment,  which  may  interfere  with  entire  sub- 
,  jection  to  his  will  ? 

No  man,  who  seriously  considers  what  human  nature 
is,  and  what  it  was  made  for,  can  think  of  setting  up  a 
claim  to  a  fellow-creature.    What  I  own  a  spiritual  being 
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ing  made  lo  know  and  adore  God,  and  who  is  lo 


utiive  llie  sun  and  stars  !  What  I  cliain  to  our  lowest 
es  a  being  made  for  truth  and  virtue  !  convert  into 
a  brute  inslrunient  that  intelligent  nature,  on  which  the 
idea  of  Duty  lius  dawned,  and  which  is  a  nobler  type 
of  God  than  all  outward  creation  !  Should  we  not  deem 
it  a  wrong  which  do  punishment  could  expiate,  were 
one  of  our  children  seized  as  property,  and  driven  by 
the  whip  to  toil  ?  And  shall  God*s  child,  dearer  to 
him  tlmn  an  only  son  lo  a  human  parent,  be  thus  de- 
graded ?  Every  thing  else  may  be  owned  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  a  moral,  rational  being  cannot  be  property. 
Suns  and  stars  may  be  owned,  but  not  the  lowest  spirit. | 
Touch  any  thing  but  this,     l^ny  not  your  hand  on  God's  I 

lional  offspring*  The  whole  spiritual  world  cries  out, : ' 
Forbear !  The  highest  intelligences  recognise  their  own 
nature^  their  own  rights,  in  the  humblest  human  being. 
By  that  priceless,  immortd  S[>irit  which  dwells  in  him, 
by  that  hkeness  of  God  which  he  wears,  tread  liim  not 
in  the  dust,  confound  him  not  with  the  brute. 


We  have  thus  seen^  that  a  human  being  cannot  right*  ^ 
fully  be  held  and  used  as  property.  No  legislation,  not 
that  of  all  countries  or  worlds,  could  make  him  so.  Lei 
this  be  laid  down,  as  a  first,  fundamental  truth.  Let 
us  hold  it  fast,  as  a  most  sacred,  precious  truth.  Let 
us  bold  it  fast  against  all  customs,  all  laws,  all  rank, 
wealth,  and  po\ver.  Let  it  be  armed  with  tlie  whole 
tuthoriiy  of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  reader  would  be 
io  wanting  in  moral  discriniination  and  moral  feeling, 
as  to  urge,  that  men  may  rightfully  be  seized  and  held 
ws  property,  because  various  governments  have  so  or- 
3« 
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dained.  What !  is  human  legislation  the  measure  of 
right  ?  Are  God's  laws  to  be  repealed  by  man's  ?  Cao 
government  do  no  wrong  ?  To  what  a  mournful  ex< 
tent  is  the  history  of  human  governments  a  record  of 
wrongs  !  How  much  does  the  progress  of  civilization 
consist  in  the  substitution  of  just  and  humane,  for  bar- 
barous and  oppressive  laws  !  The  individual,  indeed, 
is  never  authorized  to  oppose  physical  force  to  unrigh- 
teous ordinances  of  government,  as  long  as  the  commu- 
nity choose  to  sustain  them.  But  criminal  legislation 
ought  to  be  freely  and  earnestly  *  exposed.  Injustice 
is  never  so  terrible,  and  never  so  corrupting,  as  when 
armed  with  the  sanctions  of  law.  The  authority  of 
government,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  silence  under 
wrongs,  is  a  reason  for  protesting  against  wrong  with 
the  undivided  energy  of  argument,  entreaty,  and  solemn 
admonition. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  die  subject. 
I  atn  10  show,  dmt  man  has  sacred  Rights,  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  mseparable  from  human  nature,  which  are 
viokted  by  slavery.  Some  important  principles,  which 
Delong  lo  this  head,  w*ere  necessarily  anticipated  un- 
der llie  preceding  ;  but  diey  need  a  fnller  exposilion. 
The  whole  subject  of  Ri§;his  needs  to  be  reconsidered. 
Speculations  and  reasonings  about  it  have  lately  been 
given  to  the  public,  not  only  false,  but  dajigeroiis  to  free- 
donij  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  injurious  views. 
Rights  are  made  to  depend  on  circumstances,  so  that 
pretences  may  easily  be  made  or  created  for  violating 
them  successively,  I  ill  none  shall  remain*  Human  riglits 
have  been  represented  as  so  modified  and  circumscribed 
by  men's  enirance  into  the  social  slate,  that  only  the 
shadows  of  them  are  left.  Tliey  have  been  spoken  of 
as  absorbed  in  the  public  good  ;  so  dial  a  man  may  be 
innocently  enslaved,  if  the  public  good  shall  so  require. 
To  meet  fully  all  these  errors,  for  such  I  hold  ihem^ 
a  larger  work  Uian  the  present  is  required.  The  natures 
of  man,  his  relations  to  the  stale,  the  limits  ^of  civil 
government,  the  elements  of  the  public  good,  and  the 
degree  to  which  tlie  individual  must  be  surrendered  to 


Uiis  good,  these  are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject 
Evolves.  I  cannot  enter  into  them  particularly,  but 
shall  lay  down  what  seem  to  me  the  great  and  ^me  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  them.  I  shall  show,  ihattfnian  has 
rights  from  his  very  nature,  not  tlie  gifts  of  society,  but 
of  God ;  that  they  are  not^urrendered  on  entering  the 
social  state ;  tliat  they  must  not  be  taken  away  under 
the  plea  of  public  good  ;  that  the  Individual  is  never  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  Community  jTliat  the  idea  ol  1  Lights 
is  to  prevail  above  all  the  interests  of  the  -scatTeT"- 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  disposition  of  some 
to  deride  abstract  rights,  as  if  all  rights  were  uncertain, 
mutable,  and  conceded  by  society,  shows  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  liuman  nature.  Whoever  understands  this 
must  see  hi  it  an  immovable  foundation  of  rights.  These 
are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  hound  up  indissolubly  with  our 
moral  constiimion.  In  the  order  of  things,  they  precede 
society,  lie  at  its  foundaiion,  constitute  man's  capacity 
for  it,  and  are  the  great  objects  of  sociaJ  institutions. 
The  consciousness  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  human 
art^  a  convenltona!  sentiment,  but  essential  to  and  inse|)* 
arable  from  the  human  soul. 

Man's  rights  belong  to  him  as  a  Moral  Being,  as 
capable  of  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  as  a  subject  of 
moral  obligation.  As  soon  as  be  becomes  conscious  of 
Duty,  a  kindred  consciousness  springs  up,  that  he  has 
a  Right  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duly  enjoins,  and  tliat 
no  foreign  will  or  power  can  obstruct  his  moral  action 
without  crime.  He  feels,  tliai  ihe  sense  of  duty  was 
given  to  him  as  a  Law,  that  it  makes  him  responsible 
for  himself,  that  to  exercise,  unfold,  and  obey  it  is  the 
end  of  his  being,  and  thai  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and 
obey  it  w^ithout  hindrance  or  opposition.      A  conscious- 
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ness  of  dignity,  hovveTer  obscure,  belongs  also  to  this 
divine  principle  ;  and,  ihougli  be  niay  want  words  to  do 

.justice  to  his  thoughts,  he  feels  that  he  has  that  withmi 
him  which  makes  him  essentially  equal  to  all  around 
him. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human  righta.^ 
In  other  words,  ihe  same  inward  principle,  which  leach* 
OS  the  former,  bears  witness  to  the  latter.  Duties  audj 
Rights  must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  has  been  too' 
comraoQ  to  oppose  thcra  to  one  another ;  but  they  are 
indissolulily  joined  together.  Tlial  same  inward  prin- 
ciple, which  teaches  a  man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to 
others,  teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant,  what 
others  arc  bound  to  do  to  him*  That  same  voice,  which 
forbids   him  to  injure  a   single  fdllow-creature,    forbids 

\  every  fellow-creature  to  do  him  harm*  His  conscience, 
in  reveling  llie  moral  law,  does  not  reveal  a  law  for 
himself  only,  but  speaks  as  a  Universal  Legislator.  He 
has  an  intuitive  conviction,  Uiat  tlie  obligations  of  this 
divine  code  press  on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself.  That 
principle,  which  leaches  him  that  he  sustains  the  rela- 
tion of  brotherhood  to  all  human  beings,  teaches  hirn 
that  this  relation  is  reciprocal,  thai  il  gives  hi  destructible 
claims,  as  well  as  imposes  solemn  duties,  and  that  what 
he  owes  to  tiie  members  of  this  vast  family,  tliey  owe 
10  him  in  return.  Thus  the  moral  nature  involves  rights. 
These  enter  into  its  ver}^  essence.  They  are  taught  by 
ihe  very  voice  which  enjoins  duly.  Accordingly  liiera 
is  no  deeper  principle  in  human  nature,  than  the  cou 
sciousness  of  rights.  So  profound,  so  ineradicable  is 
this  sentiment,  that  the  oppressions  of  ages  have  no 
where  wholly  stifled  it. 
^m       Having  shown  the  foundation  of  human  rights  in  hu- 
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man  nature,  it  may  be  asked  what  they  are.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  admit  very  accurate  definition,  any  more  than 
human  duties  ;  for  the  Spiritual  cannot  be  weighed  and 
measured  like  the  Material.  Perhaps  a  minute  criticism 
may  find  fault  with  the  most  guarded  exposition  of 
them  ;  but  they  may  easily  be  stated  in  language  which 
the  unsophisticated  mind  will  recognise  as  the  truth. 
Volumes  could  not  do  justice  to  them ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps they  may  be  comprehended  in  one  sentence.  They 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  right,  which  belongs  to 
every  rational  being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the  pro- 
^^<Kotion  of  his  own  and  others'  Happiness  and  Virtue. 
These  are  the  great  purposes  of  his  existence.  For 
these  his  powers  were  given,  and  to  these  he  is  bound  to 
devote  them.  He  is  bound  to  make  himself  and  others 
better  and  happier,  according  to  his  ability.  His  ability 
for  this  work  is  a  sacred  trust  from  God,  the  greatest  of 
all  trusts.  He  must  answer  for  the  waste  or  abuse  of  it. 
He  consequently  suffers  an  unspeakable  wrong,  when 
stripped  of  it  by  others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  given  ;  when  tlie  powers,  which 
God  has  given  for  such  generous  uses,  are  impaired  or 
destroyed  by  others,  or  the  means  for  their  action  and 
growth  are  forcibly  withheld.  As  every  human  being  is 
bound  to  employ  his  faculties  for  his  own  and  others' 
good,  there  is  an  obligation  on  each  to  leave  all  free 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end;  and  whoever  re- 
spects this  obligation,  whoever  uses  his  own,  witliout 
invading  others'  powers,  or  obstructing  others'  duties, 
has  a  sacred,  indefeasible  right  to  be  unassailed,  unob- 
structed, unharmed  by  all  witli  whom  he  may  be  con- 
oecied.  Here  is  the  grand,  all-comprehending  right  of 
human   nature.      Every  man  should  revere  it,  should 
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for  himself  and  for  a]],  and  should  bear  solemn^ 
lestimony  against  every  infraction  of  it,  by  wbomsoevei 
^'tnade  or  endured. 

Having  considered  the  great  fundamental  right  of 
humaii  nature,  particular  rights  may  easily  be  deduced* 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  mvigoraie  his  in- 
lellect  or  the  jower  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  the  | 
essential  condition  of  successful  eObrt  for  every  good  ; 
and  whoever  obstructs  or  quenches  the  intellectua!  life 
in  another,  inflicts  a  grievous  and  irreparable  wrong. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  bis  duty,  and  (o 
conform  himself  to  wiiat  he  learns  of  it.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  use  the  means,  given  by  God  ajid  sanc- 
tioned by  virtue,  for  Ijettering  bis  condition.  He  has 
a  right  to  be  respected  according  to  his  njoral  worth  j 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  tEe  communityl 
to  which  be  belongs,  and  to  be  protected  by  impartiall 
laws  ;  and  a  riglit  to  be  exempted  from  coercion,  stripes, 
^ind  punishment,  as  long  as  be  respects  the  rights  of 
others.  He  has  a  right  to  an  equivalent  for  his  labor. 
He  has   a  right  to  sustain   domestic   relations,  to   dls- 

I        charge  their  duties,  and  to  enjoy  the  happiness  which 

^^  flows  from  fideUty  in  these  and  other  domestic  relations. 

^B  Such  arc  a  few  of  human   rights  ;  and  if  so,   what  a 

^H  grievous  wrong  is  slavery  ! 

^m       Perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to  impair  the  sense 

^"  of  the  reality  and  sacredness  of  human  rights,  and  to 
sanction  oppression,  than  loose  ideas  as  to  the  change  t 
made  in  man's  natural  rights  by  his  entrance  into  civU  \ 

^H    society.     It  is  commonly  said,  that  men  part  wiih  a  por-    . 

^P  tion  of  these  by  becoming  a  community,  a  body  politic  ;  I 
rhat  government  consists  of  powers  surrendered  by  the  / 
individual ;  and  it  is  said,  *'  If  certain  rights  and  powert  ' 
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may  be  surrendered,  why  not  others  ?  why  not  all  ?  w 
liiirit  is  to  be  set  ?  The  good  of  the  community,  in 
which  a  part  is  given  up,  may  demaod  the  w^hoie  ;  aiid 
in  this  goiid,  all  private  rights  are  merged."  Tliis  is 
the  logic  of  despotism.  We  are  grieved  that  it  Gnds 
its  way  into  repobhcs,  and  th^it  it  sets  down  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  as  abstractions  and  metaphysical 
theories,  good  enough  for  tlie  cloister,  but  too  re&netl 
for  practical  and  real  life. 

Human  rights,  however,  are  not  to  be  so  reasoned 
away.  They  belong,  as  tve  have  seen,  to  man  as  a 
moral  being,  and  nothing  can  divest  him  of  them  but 
the  destruction  of  his  nature.  Tliey  are  not  to  be  given 
up  to  society  as  a  prey*  On  the  contrary^  the  ,greai 
end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure  them.  The  great  end 
of  government  is  to  repress  all  wrong.  Its  highest 
function  is  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  powerful, 
so  that  the  obscurest  human  being  may  enjoy  hts  righu 
in  peace.  Strange  that  an  institulion,  built  on  the  idea 
of  Rights,  should  be  used  to  unsettle  this  idea,  to  con- 
fuse our  moral  perceptions,  to  sanctify  wrongs  as  means 
of  general  good  ! 

It  is  said^  tliat,  in  forming  civil  society,  the  individ* 
ual  surrenders  a  part  of  his  rights.  It  would  be  more 
[iroper  to  say,  that  he  adopts  new  modes  of  securing 
iheni.  He  consents,  for  example,  to  desist  from  self- 
defence,  tliat  he  and  all  may  be  more  efleclually  de- 
fended by  die  public  force »  He  consents  to  submit 
his  cause  to  an  umpire  or  tribunal,  that  justice  may 
be  more  impartially  awarded,  and  that  he  and  all  may  M 
more  cerlahily  receive  their  due.  He  consents  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  his  property  in  laxalion,  thai  his  own 
and   others'  property   may  be   the  more    secure.     He 
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submits  to  ceriain  restraints,  that  he  and  oUiers  may 
enjoy  more  enduring  freedom.  He  expects  an  etjinva- 
lent  for  what  he  relinquishes,  and  insists  on  il  as  his 
right.  He  is  wronged  by  partial  laws,  which  compel 
bim  to  conirihule  lo  die  state  beyond  liis  proportion, 
his  ability,  and  the  measure  of  benefits  which  he  re- 
ceives* How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose,  ihai,  by  consent- 
ing lo  be  protected  by  die  state,  and  by  yielding  it  the 
means,  he  surrenders  the  \^ery  rights  whicli  were  die 
objects  of  hts  accession  to  ibe  social  compact ! 

The  authority  of  the  slate  to  impose  laws  on  its 
members  I  cheerfnlly  allow  ;  but  this  lias  limits,  which 
are  found  to  be  more  and  more  narrow  in  proportion 
to  llie  progress  of  mmul  science.  The  state  is  equally 
restrained  with  individuals  by  die  Moral  Law.  For 
example)  it  may  not,  nitrst  not,  on  any  account,  put  an 
innocent  man  to  death,  or  require  of  hmi  a  dishonor- 
able or  criminal  service.  It  may  demand  allegiance, 
but  only  on  the  ground  of  the  protection  it  affords-  Il 
may  levy  taxes,  but  only  because  it  lakes  all  property 
and  alt  interests  under  its  shield.  It  may  pass  laws, 
but  only  impartial  ones,  frao^ed  for  llxo  whole,  and  not 
for  the  few.  It  must  not  seize,  by  a  special  act,  the 
properly  of  ihe  humblest  individual,  without  jnaking  him 
an  equivalent.  It  must  regard  every  man,  over  whom 
it  extends  its  authority,  as  a  viial  part  of  itself,  as  en- 
Ijlled  to  its  care  and  lo  its  provisions  for  liberty  and 
happiness.  If,  in  an  emergency,  its  safety,  which  is 
ihe  ituerest  of  each  and  all,  may  demand  the  unposition 
of  peculiar  restraints  on  one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to 
limit  these  restrictions  to  the  precise  point  which  its 
safety  prescribes,  to  remove  the  necessity  of  them  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  to  compensate  by  peculiar 
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protection  such  as  it  deprives  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
protectmg  themselves,  and,  in  general,  to  respect  and 
provide  for  liberty  m  the  very  acts  which  for  a  time 
restrain  it.  The  idea  of  Rights  should  be  fundamental 
and  supreme  in  civil  institutions.  Government  becomes 
a  nuisance  and  scourge,  in  proportion  as  it  sacrifi'^es 
these  to  the  many  or  the  few.  Government,  I  repeat 
it,  is  equally  bound  with  the  individual  by  the  Moral 
Law.  The  ideas  of  Justice  and  Rectitude,  of  what  is 
due  to  man  from  his  fellow-creatures,  of  the  claims  of 
every  moral  being,  are  far  deeper  and  more  primitive 
than  Civil  Polity.  Government,  far  from  originating 
them,  owes  to  them  its  strength.  Right  is  older  than 
human  law.  Law  ought  to  be  its  voice.  It  should  be 
built  on,  and  should  correspond  to,  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice in  the  human  breast,  and  its  weakness  is  owing  to 
nothing  more  than  to  its  clashing  with  our  indestructible 
moral  convictions. 

That  government  is  most  perfect,  in  which  Policy 
is  most  entirely  subjected  to  Justice,  or  in  which  the 
supreme  and  constant  aim  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
every  human  being.  This  is  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  free 
government,  and  no  government  is  free  but  in  propor- 
tion as  it  realizes  this.  Liberty  must  not  be  confounded 
with  popular  institutions.  A  representative  government 
may  be  as  despotic  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  as  far 
as  it  tramples  on  the  rights,  whether  of  many  or  one,  it 
is  a  despotism.  The  sovereign  power,  whether  wielded 
by  a  single  hand  or  several  hands,  by  a  king  or  a  con- 
gress, which  spoils  one  human  being  of  the  immunities 
and  privileges  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  is  so  far  a 
tjrranny.  The  great  argument  in  favor  of  representa- 
tive institutions  is,  that  a  people's  rights  are  safest  m 
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their  own  handsj  and  should  never  be  surrendei'ed  to  uq  i 
irresponsible  power.     KighiSj  Rights,  lie  at  llie  founda- 
tion of  a  popular  government ;  and  when  ibis  betrays 
them,  the  wrong  is  more  aggravated  than  when  they  are 
crushed  by  despotism* 

Still  the  question  will  be  asked,  '*Is  not  the  General 
Good  the  supreme  law  of  the  state  ?  Are  not  all  re- 
straints on  the  individual  just,  which  this  demands  ? 
When  the  rights  of  the  individual  clash  uitli  diis,  must 
ihey  not  yield  ?  Do  they  not,  indeed,  cease  to  be 
rights  ?  Must  not  every  thing  give  place  to  the  Gen- 
eral Good?''  I  have  started  this  qut^bn  in  various 
formsy  because  I  deem  it  worthy  of  particular  exami- 
nation. Public  and  private  morality,  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  our  national  institutions,  are  greaily  concerned 
in  settling  the  claims  of  die  "  General  Crood.''  In 
monarchies,  the  Divine  Right  of  kings  swallowed  up 
all  others.  In  republics,  the  General  Good  threateni 
the  same  evil.  It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and  usur- 
pations of  government,  for  the  profligacies  of  statesmen, 
for  the  vices  of  parties,  for  the  wrongs  of  slavery.  In 
considering  this  subject,  I  take  ilie  hazard  of  repeating 
principles  already  laid  down  ;  but  this  will  be  justified 
by  the  importance  of  reaching  and  determining  the  truth. 
Is  the  General  Good,  then,  the  supreme  law,  to  which 
every  diing  must  bow  ? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once  by  proposit*g 
another*  Suppose  the  public  good  to  require,  that  a 
number  of  the  members  of  a  stale,  no  matter  how  few, 
should  perjure  themselves,  or  should  disclaim  dieir  faitli 
in  God  and  virtue.  Would  iheu*  right  to  follow  con- 
science and  God  be  annulled  ?  Would  ihey  be  bound 
to  sin  ?     Suppose  a  conqueror  to  menace  a  state  with 
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ruijT,  unless  its  members  should  insuh  ilieir  parents,  aiul 
slain  tlieinselves  with  ciiines  at  which  nature  revolU- 
Must  the  public  good  preiail  over  purity  and  our  holiest 
flflections  ?  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  diere  are  higher 
goods  than  even  llie  safety  of  the  stale  ?  tlwt  there  is 
a  hfglier  law  tlian  dmt  of  mighiiest  empires  ?  that  the 
idea  of  Rectitude  is  deeper  in  hmnau  nature  than  thai 
of  private  or  public  interest  ?  and  that  this  is  to  bear 
sway  over  all  private  and  public  acts  ? 

The  supreme  law  of  a  slate  is  not  its  safety,  its  pow- 
er, its  prosperity,  its  affluence,  the  flotirishing  stale  of 
agriculture,  npimerce,  and  the  arts.  These  objects, 
constituting  \\Tat  is  connuouly  called  the  Public  Good, 
are  indeed  proposed,  and  ought  to  be  proposed,  in  th€ 
consiituiion  and  admrnistratiou  of  stales.  But  tliere  is 
a  higher  l^w^  even  Virtue,  Rectitude,  the  voice  of  Con- 
science, the  Will  of  God.  Justice  is  a  greater  good 
than  properly,  not  greater  in  degree,  but  in  kind*  Uni- 
versal benevolence  is  infinitely  superior  to  prosperity* 
Religion,  the  love  of  God,  is  wortli  ineomparabiy  more 
lljan  all  his  outward  gifts.  A  community,  to  secure  or 
aggrandize  itself,  must  never  forsake  die  Right,  the  Ho* 
ly,  the  Just, 

Moral  Good,  Rectitude  in  all  its  branches,  is  the 
Supreme  Good  ;  by  wliich  I  do  not  intend,  llial  it  is  the 
surest  means  to  the  security  find  prosperity  of  the  stale. 
Such,  indeed,  it  is,  but  lliis  is  too  low  a  view.  It  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Means,  an  Tnstrnmeut.  It  is 
the  Supreme  End,  and  stales  are  bound  to  subject  to  it 
all  dieir  legislation,  be  the  apparent  loss  of  prospeii^ 
ever  so  great.  National  wealth  is  not  the  End.  It  de- 
rives all  its  worth  from  national  virtue.  If  accumulated 
by  rapacity,  conquest,  or  any  degrading  means,  or  if 
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COQceiUrated  m  ilie  hands  of  the  J^w,  whom  it  slrengUi- 
113  lo  crush  the  luaiiy,  k  is  a  curse.  Nulional  weahii 
a  hlessing,  only  when  it  springs  from  and  represenu 
ae  uittilligeuce  and  virtue  of  the  coiiimiiniiy  ;  uh^ii  ii 
^^is  u  fruit  and  expression  of  good  habils,  of  respect  for 
^Kbe  rights  of  aJK  of  impartial  and  benehcent  legislation  ;  i 
^Hihen  it  gives  impulse  to  the  higher  fncnlties,  and  oc- 
^^pasion  and  incitement  to  justice  and  beneficence.  No 
H^^*^^^  calamity  can  befall  a  people  than  to  prosper 
hy  crime.  No  success  can  be  a  compensation  for  llie 
^^ wound  inflicted  on  a  nation's  mind  by  renouncing  Right 
^pbs  its  Supreme  Law. 

'  Let  a  people  exalt  Prosperity  above   llectiinde,  and 

a   more   dungerous   end   cannot   be   proposed.       Public 
Prosperity,  General  Good,  regarded  by  itself,  or  apart 
from  the  moral  law,  is  sometliing  vague,  unset ded,  and 
uncertain,   and   will   infallibly   be  so   construed    by   tht? 
I      selfish  and  grasping  as   to  secure  tlieir  own  aggrandize- 
^■tnent.     It  may  be  made  to  wear  a  thousand  forms,  «c» 
^^eordins;  to  men's  interests  and  passions.     This  is  illus- 
trated by  every  day's  history.     Not  a  part)  springs  up, 
which  does  not  sanctify  all  its  projects  for  monopolizing 

P  power  by  the  plea  of  General  Good.  Nut  a  measure^ 
however  ruinous,  can  be  proposed,  which  cannot  be 
shown  lo  favor  one  or  another  national  biteresi  The 
iruth  is,  that*  in  the  micertainly  of  human  affairs,  an 
uncertainty  growing  out  of  the  infinite  and  veiy  subtile 
causes  which  are   acting  on   communities,    the  conse- 

ILquences  of  no  measure  can  be  foretold  with  ceriaint}^ 
iThe  best  concerted  schemes  of  f)oUcy  often  fail  ;  wiiilsi 
[i  rash  and  profligate  administration  may,  by  unex]»ected 
.concurrences  of  events,  seem  to  advance  a  nation's 
-giory.     In  regard   to  the  means  of  national   prosperiiy. 
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the  wisest  are  weak  judges.  For  example,  the  preseoi 
rapid  growth  of  this  country,  carrying,  as  it  does,  vast 
multitudes  beyond  the  institutions  of  religion  and  edu« 
cation,  may  be  working  ruin,  whilst  the  people  exult  in 
it  as  a  pledge  of  greatness.  We  are  too  short-sighted 
to  find  our  law  in  outward  interests.  To  states,  as  to 
bdividuals,  Rectitude  is  the  Supreme  Law.  It  was 
never  designed  that  the  public  good,  as  disjoined  from 
this,  as  distinct  from  justice  and  reverence  for  all  rights, 
should  be  comprehended  and  made  our  end.  Statesmen 
work  in  the  dark,  until  the  idea  of  Right  towers  above 
expediency  or  wealth.  Woe  to  that  people  which  would 
found  its  prosperity  in  wrong  !  It  is  time  that  the  low 
maxims  of  policy,  which  have  ruled  for  ages,  should  fall. 
It  is  time  that  public  interest  should  no  longer  hallow 
injustice,  and  fortify  government  in  making  the  weak 
their  prey. 

In  this  discussion,  I  have  used  the  phrase.  Public  or 
General  Good,  in  its  common  acceptation,  as  signify- 
ing the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  Why  can  it 
not  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  ?  Why  can  it  not  be  made 
to  comprehend  inward  and  moral,  as  well  as  outward 
good  ?  And  why  cannot  the  former  be  understood  to 
be  incomparably  tlie  most  important  element  of  the  pub- 
lic weal  ?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition, that  the  General  Good  is  tlie  Supreme  Law. 
So  construed,  it  would  support  the  great  truths  which 
I  have  maintained.  It  would  condemn  the  infliction  of 
wrong  on  the  humblest  individual,  as  a  national  calamity. 
It  would  plead  with  us  to  extend  to  every  individual  the 
means  of  improving  his  character  and  lot. 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be  just,  it  will  follow, 
that  tlie  good  of  the  Individual  is  more  important  than 


outward   prosperity  of  the   Slale.      The  foiiiier  h 
Dot  vague  and  unsettled 5  like  the  latter,  and  it  belongs 
to  a  higher  order  of  interests.     It  consists  in  the  free 
exertion  and  expansion  of  the  individual's  powers,  espe- 
cially of  his  higher  faculties  ;  in  the  ener^  of  his  intel- 
lect, conscience,  and  good  affections  ;  in  sound  judg- 
ment ;  in  the  acquisition  of  trulh  ;  in  laboring  honestly 
for  himself  and  his  family  ;  in  loving  his  Creator,  and 
subjecting  his  own  will   to   the  Divine  ;  in   loving  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  making  cheerful  sacrifices  lo  their 
happiness  ;  in  friendship  ;  in  sensibility  to  the  beautiful, 
L       whether  in  nature  or  art  ;  in  loyalty  to  his  principles  ; 
^vin  moral  courage  ;  in  self-respec:  ;  in  understanding  and 
^B asserting   his   rights  ;  and  in   the  Cfiristian  hope  of  im- 
^f  mortality*      Such  is  the  good  of  the  Individual ;  a  more 
sacred,  exalted,  enduring  inierest,  than  any  accessions 
of  wealth  or  power  to  the  State.     Let  it  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  these*      He  should  find,  in  his  connexion  with 
[llie  coranmnity,   aids  to  the   accomplishment  of  those 
urposes  of  his  being,  and  not  be  chained  and  subdued 
'by  ii  to  tlie  inferior  interests  of  any  fellow-creature. 
In  all  ages  the  Individual  has,  in  one  fonii  or  an- 
ither,  been  trodden   in  the   dust.     In  monarchies  and 
mristocracies,  he  has  been  sacrificed  to  One  or  to  the 
Few ;  who,  regarding  government  as  an  heirloom  in  their 
^■lamilies,  and  tlunking  of  the  people  as  made  only  to  live 
^^ind  die  for  tlieir  glory,  have  not  dreamed  that  the  sov- 

iereign  power  w^as  designed  to  shield  every  man,  without 
exception,  from  wrong.  In  the  ancient  Repubhcs,  the 
Glory  of  the  Stale,  especially  Conquest,  was  tJie  end 
to  whicli  the  individual  was  expected  to  offer  himself  a 
victim,  and  in  promoting  which,  no  cruelty  was  to  be 
declined,  no  human  right  revered.     He  wns  merged  in 


a  great  uhote,  called  die  Common  wealth,  lo  wliiclj  iiu 
(  whole  nature  was  lo  be  immolated,  II  v>*ns  the  glory 
of  the  x^merican  paoijle,  that,  in  iheir  Jicclardtioii  of 
Inde|}eiidence,  they  took  die  ground  of  the  indeslructi 
^ble  rights  of  every  Inunan  being.  They  (JiJclared  til 
men  to  be  essentially  equal,  and  each  bom  lo  be  free. 
They  did  not,  hke  the  Greek  or  Roman,  assert  for 
lliemselves  a  liberty,  wliich  they  burned  to  wrest  fmm 
other  slates*  They  spoke  in  the  name  of  humanity,  as 
die  representatives  of  die  rights  of  the  feeblest,  as  well 
as  mi  gild  est  of  their  race.  They  published  tmiversah 
everlasting  principles,  which  are  to  work  out  die  deliv- 
erance of  every  human  bemg.  Such  was  their  glory. 
Let  not  the  idea  of  Rights  be  erased  from  their  chil- 
dren's minds  by  false  ideas  of  pubhc  good.  Let  not 
die  sacredness  of  Individual  Man  be  forgoilen  in  l[j€ 
feverish  pursuit  of  property.  Ii  is  moi^e  important  that 
tlie  Individual  should  respect  himself,  and  be  respected 
hy  others,  than  thai  die  wealth  of  both  worlds  should 
be  accumulated  on  our  shores.  Nadonal  wealth  is  not 
the  end  of  society.  It  may  exisl  where  hirge  citisscs 
are  depressed  and  wrojiged.  It  niay  undermine  a  na- 
tion's spirit,  msdtulions,  and  independence.  It  can  liave 
no  value  and  no  sure  foundadon,  until  the  supremacy 
of  die  Rights  of  the  Individual  is  the  first  article  of  a 
nation's  failh,  and  until  reverence  for  them  becomes  the 
sjuril  of  public  men. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  all  which  1ms  now  been 
said,  that  there  is  an  argument  from  experience,  which 
m validates  the  doctrines  of  this  section.  It  may  be  said, 
ihat  liuman  rights,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
of  their  sacredness,  do  and  must  yield  to  ihe  exigencies 
of  real  life ;  that  there  is  often  a  stern  necesstiy  in  htinian 
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affairs  to  which  they  bow.  I  may  be  asked,  whether, 
io  ihe  hislory  of  nations,  circumstances  do  not  occur,  iti 
which  the  rigor  of  the  principles  now  laid  down  must 
be  relaxed  ;  whether,  in  seasons  of  imminent  peril  to 
the  Slate,  private  rights  must  not  give  way.  I  may  he 
asked,  wheilier  llie  establishment  of  martial  law  and  a ' 
dictator  has  not  sometimes  been  justified  and  demanded 
by  pubUc  danger  ;  and  wlieiher^  of  course,  the  rights 
and  liberiies  of  the  individual  are  not  held  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  state.  I  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreme 
cases  may  occur,  in  wliich  die  exercise  of  rights  andt 
freedom  may  be  suspended  ;  but  suspended  only  for? 
llieir  ultimate  and  permanent  security.  At  such  times, 
when  Uie  frantic  fury  of  the  many,  or  the  usurpations  of 
the  few,  interrupt  the  administration  of  law,  and  menace 
property  and  life,  society,  tlireatened  with  ruin,  puts 
forth  instinctively  spasmodic  eflbrts  for  its  own  preser- 
vation* It  dies  to  an  irresponsible  dictator  for  its  protec- 
tion. But  in  these  cases,  the  great  idea  of  Rights  pre- 
dominates amidst  their  apparent  subversion.  A  power 
above  all  laws  is  conferred,  only  that  the  empire  of  law 
may  be  restored.  Despotic  restraints  are  imposed,  only 
that  hberty  may  be  rescued  from  ruin.  All  rights  are 
involved  in  the  safety  of  the  slate  ;  and  hence,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  the  safely  of  the  state  becomes  the 
supreme  law.  The  individual  is  bound  for  a  time  to 
forego  his  freedom,  for  the  salvation  of  institutions,  with- 
out which  liberty  is  but  a  nam*^.  To  argue  from  such 
sacrifices,  that  he  may  be  permanendy  made  a  slave,  is 
as  great  an  insult  to  reason  as  to  humanity.  It  may  be 
added,  that  sacrifices,  which  may  be  demanded  for  tha 
safely,  are  not  due  from  tlie  individual  to  the  prosperity 
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of  the  state.  The  great  end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure 
rights,  not  accumulate  wealth ;  and  to  merge  the  former 
m  the  latter  is  to  turn  political  union  into  degradadon 
and  a  scourge.  The  community  is  bound  to  take  tbo 
rights  of  each  and  all  under  its  guardianship.  It  must 
substantiate  its  claim  to  universal  obedience  by  redeem- 
ing its  pledge  of  universal  protection.  It  must  immolate 
no  man  to  the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  Its  laws  should 
be  made  for  all,  its  tribunals  opened  to  all.  It  cannot 
without  guilt  abandon  any  of  its  members  to  private 
oppression,  to  irresponsible  power. 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality  and  sacredness 
of  human  rights  ;  and  that  slavery  is  an  infraction  of 
these,  is  too  plain  to  need  any  labored  proof.  Slavery 
violates,  not  one,  but  all ;  and  violates  them,  not  inci- 
dentally, but  necessarily,  systematically,  from  its  very 
nature.  In  starting  with  the  assumption,  that  the  slave 
is  property,  it  sweeps  away  every  defence  of  human 
rights,  and  lays  them  in  the  dust.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
might  enumerate  them,  and  show  how  all  fall  before  this 
terrible  usurpation  ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  suffice. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental  right  to  inquire 
into,  consult,  and  seek  his  own  happiness.  His  powers 
belong  to  another,  and  for  anodier  they  must  be  used. 
He  must  form  no  plans,  engage  in  no  enterprises,  for 
bettering  his  condition.  Whatever  be  his  capacities, 
however  equal  to  great  improvements  of  his  lot,  he  is 
chained  for  life,  by  another's  will,  to  the  same  unvaried 
toil.  He  is  forbidden  to  do,  for  himself  or  others,  the 
work  for  which  God  stamped  him  with  his  own  image, 
and  endowed  him  with  his  own  best  gifts.  —  Again, 
the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  acquire  property. 
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Being  himself  owned,  his  earnings  belong  lo  another. 
He  can  possess  noticing  but  by  favor.  Tliut  right,  on 
which  the  developemcot  of  raen^s  powers  so  much  de- 
pends, ihe  right  to  make  accurauIatioiiSj  lo  gaiu  exclu- 
sive possessions  by  honest  indusiry,  is  uillilield.  '^  The 
slave  can  acquire  nothing,*^  says  one  of  the  slave  codes, 
**but  what  must  belong  to  his  master;"  and  however 
ibis  definition,  wliich  moves  the  indignation  of  the  free, 
may  be  mitigated  by  favor,  Uic  spirit  of  it  eniers  into 
the  very  essence  of  slavery.  —  Again,  ihe  slave  is  strip- 
ped of  his  right  to  his  wife  and  children.  They  belong 
to  another,  and  may  be  lorn  from  him,  one  and  all,  at 
any  moment,  at  his  master's  pleasure.  —  Again,  the 
slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his  rational 
powers.  He  is  in  some  cases  deprived  by  law  of  in- 
struction, which  is  placed  within  his  reach  by  the  im- 
rovements  of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  age. 
e  is  not  allowed  to  toil,  that  his  children  may  enjoy  a 
better  education  than  himself.  The  most  sacred  right 
r  human  nature^  that  of  developing  his  best  faculties,  is 
lenied.  Even  should  it  be  granted,  it  would  be  con- 
ceded as  a  favor,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  withheld 
\y  the  capricious  will  of  another. — ^  Again,  the  slave  is 
leprived  of  the  right  of  self-defence.  No  injury  from 
while  man  is  he  suffered  to  repel,  nor  can  he  seek 
redress  from  the  laws  of  his  country*  K  accumulated 
insult  and  wrong  provoke  him  to  die  slightest  retahation, 
this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed  and  commended 
to  others,  is  a  crime,  for  w^hich  he  roust  pay  a  fearful 
penalty, —  Again,  tlie  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  be 
exempted  from  all  harm,  except  for  wrong-doing.  He 
IS  subjected  to  the  lash  by  those,  whom  he  has  nevei 
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conseiued  lo  serve,  and  whose  claim  to  him  as  propcrt} 
we  have  seen  lo  be  a  usurpation  ;  and  this  power  of 
punishment,  which,  if  justly  claimed,  should  be  exer- 
cised with  a  fearful  care,  is  often  delegated  to  meo  io 
whose  hands  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  its  abuse. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of  the  violation  of 
human  rights  by  slavery.  The  slave  virtually  suffers 
the  wrong  of  robbery,  though  with  utter  unconsciousness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  inflict  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
generally  thought,  that,  as  he  is  suffered  to  owti  notliing, 
he  cannot  fall,  at  least,  under  diis  kind  of  violence. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  he  owns  nothing.  Whatever  he 
may  be  denied  by  man,  he  holds  from  nature  tlie  most 
valuable  property,  and  that  from  which  all  other  is  de- 
rived, I  mean  his  strength.  His  labor  is  his  own,  by 
the  gift  of  that  God,  who  nerved  his  arm,  and  gave 
him  intelligence  and  conscience  to  direct  the  use  of  it 
to  his  own  and  others'  happiness.  No  possession  is  so 
precious  as  a  man's  force  of  body  and  mind.  The  ex- 
ertion of  this  in  labor  is  the  great  foundation  and  source 
of  property  in  outward  things.  The  worth  of  articles 
of  traffic  is  measured  by  the  labor  expended  in  their 
production.  To  the  great  mass  of  men,  in  all  coun- 
tries, their  strength  or  labor  is  their  whole  fortune.  To 
seize  on  this  would  be  to  rob  them  of  their  all.  In 
truth,  no  robbery  is  so  great,  as  that  to  which  the  slave 
is  habitually  subjected.  To  take  by  force  a  man's  whole 
estate,  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil,  would,  by  universal  con* 
sent,  be  denounced  as  a  great  wrong ;  but  what  is  this, 
compared  with  seizing  the  man  himself,  and  appropri- 
ating to  our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strength,  and  labor, 
by  which  all  property  is  won  and  held  fast  ?     The  right 
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of  properly  in  outward  tilings  is  as  nothingj  compared . 
\v\{h  our  rtght  to  ourselves.  Were  the  slave-bolder 
si  ripped  of  his  forlune,  lie  would  coiinl  the  violence 
slight,  cofnpared  with  what  he  would  sufler,  were  his 
{jerson  seized  and  devoted  as  a  chattel  to  another's  use* 
Let  it  uot  be  said,  that  the  slave  receives  an  equiva- 
lent, that  he  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not,  ilierefore, 
robbed.  Suppose  anotlier  to  wrest  from  us  a  valued 
possession,  and  to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should  we 
iioi  think  ourselves  robbed  ?  Would  not  the  laws  pro- 
nounce the  invader  a  robber  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
right  of  property,  that  a  man  should  determine  the  equiv- 
alent for  what  he  lakes  from  bis  neighbour  ?  Especiallyi 
is  it  to  be  hoped,  tlial  the  equivalent  due  to  the  laborer ' 
will  be  scrupulously  weighed,  when  he  himself  is  held 
as  property,  and  all  his  earDings  are  declared  to  be  his 
roaster's.  So  great  an  infraction  of  hunaan  right  is 
slavery  ! 

In  reply  to  tliese  remarks,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
theory  arad  practice  of  slavery  dilTer ;  that  the  rights  of 
ilic  slave  are  not  as  wantonly  sported  with  as  the  claims 
of  the  master  might  lead  us  to  infer ;  that  some  of  his 
possessions  are  sacred  ;  tliat  not  a  few  slave-holders 
refuse  to  divorce  husband  and  wife,  to  sever  parent  and 
child  ;  and  tJiat,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  punish- 
jTient  is  used  so  reluctantly,  as  to  encourage  insolence 
and  insubordination.  All  this  I  have  no  disposition  to 
deny.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so.  It  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  wink  wholly  out  of  sight  the  rights  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  Degrade  him  as  we  may,  we  cannot  alto 
getlier  forget  his  claims.  In  every  slave-country,  there 
are,  undoubtedly,  masters,  who  desire  and  purpose  to 
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respect  these,  to  the  fuU  extent  which  the  nature  of  the 
xelation  will  allow.  Still,  human  rights  are  denied. 
They  lie  wholly  at  another's  mercy  ;  and  we  must  have 
studied  history  in  vain,  if  we  need  be  told  that  they  will 
be  continually  the  prey  of  this  absolute  power.  —  The 
evils,  involved  in  and  flowing  from  the  denial  and  in- 
fraction of  the  rights  of  the  slave,  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  preceding  sections^ 
diat  slavery  is  a  violation  of  sacred  rights,  the  inOiction 
of  a  great  wrong.  And  here  a  question  arises.  It  may 
be  asked,  whether,  by  thrs  language,  I  intend  to  fasten 
on  the  slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar  guOt.  On 
ihis  poini,  great  explicitness  is  a  duty.  Sympathy  with 
the  slave  has  ofieu  degenerated  into  injustice  towards 
tlie  master.  I  wish,  then,  to  be  understood,  that,  in 
ranking  slavery  among  the  greatest  wrongs,  I  speak  of 
tlie  injury  endured  by  the  slave,  and  not  of  the  character 
of  the  master.  These  arc  distinct  points.  The  rormer 
does  not  determine  the  latter.  The  wrong  is  the  same 
to  the  slave,  from  whatever  motive  or  spirit  it  may  he 
inflicted.  But  this  motive  or  spirit  determines  wholly 
Uie  character  of  liim  who  inflicts  it.  Because  a  grea>^' 
injury  is  done  to  another,  it  docs  not  follow,  that  he  who  [ 
does  it  is  a  depraved  njan  ;  for  he  may  do  it  uncon-  \^ 
sctously,  and,  still  more,  may  do  it  in  the  belief  that  J 
he  confers  a  good*  We  have  learned  little  of  moral 
science  and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not  know,  that 
guilt  Is  to  he  measured,  not  by  the  outward  act,  but  by 
unfaithfulness  to  conscience  ;  and  that  the  consciences 
of  men  are  often  darkened  by  education,  and  other  inau- 
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Bpicious  influences.     All  iiieii  have  pariml  eonsclencest 

or  wajii  compreliensron  of  some  di»ties.  All  pariaJce, 
in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the  community  in  whicb 
tltey  live.  8ome  are  betrayed  inlo  moral  mistakes  bj 
liie  very  force  wiih  whicii  conscience  acts  in  regard  to 
some  particular  duly.  As  the  intellect,  in  grasping  one 
truth,  often  loses  its  hold  of  others,  and,  by  giving  it- 
If  lip  lo  one  idea,  falls  into  exaggeration  ;  so  the  mor- 
al sense,  in  seizing  on  a  panicular  exercise  of  philan- 
thropy, forgets  other  duties,  and  will  even  violate  many 
important  precepts,  in  its  passionate  eagerness  lo  carry 
one  to  perfeclion.  Innumerable  illuslraiions  may  be 
given  of  ihe  liableness  of  men  to  mora!  error.  The 
practice,  which  strikes  one  man  with  horror,  may  seem 
to  another,  who  \vqs  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  it,  not  only  innocent,  but  meritorious.  We  rausl 
judge  others,  not  by  our  light,  but  by  their  own.  We 
must  lake  their  place,  and  consider  what  allowance  we 
in  their  position  might  justly  expect*  Our  ancestors  ftt 
the  North  were  concerned  in  the  slave-trade*  Some  of 
us  can  reeollert  individuab  of  the  colored  race,  who 
were  torn  from  Africa,  and  grew  old  under  our  parent- 
al roofs.  Our  ancestors  committed  a  deed  now  branded 
is  piracy.  Were  they,  therefore,  the  *nffscoy ring  of  the 
'earlli  ?  Were  not  some  of  them  among  the  best  of 
their  limes.  The  administration  of  religion,  in  alniosi 
all  past  ages,  has  been  a  violation  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience.  How^  many  sects  have  persecuted  and 
shed  blood !  Were  their  members,  thc^reforc,  monsters 
of  depravity  ?  The  history  of  onr  race  is  made  up  of 
wrongs,  many  of  which  were  committed  without  a  sus- 
picion of  their  true  character,  and  many  from  an  urgent 
sense  of  duty,     A  man,  born  among  slaves,  accustomed 
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to  this  relation  from  his  birlh,  taught  its  necessity  by 
venerated  parentSj  associating  it  wilh  all  whom  he  re-J 

}  veres,  and  too  familjar  willi  its  evils  to  see  aiid  feel  tlieirl 

I  magnitude,  can  liardly  be  expected  to  look  ou  slavery 
na  it  appears  to  more  iniparlial  and  distant  observers. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  thal^  when  new  light  is  offered  him, 
be  is  criminal  in  rejecting  it.  Are  we  all  willing  to 
receive  new  light  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  inao^ 
should  be  slow  to  be  convinced  of  tbe  criminality  of  an  ^ 

f-ftbuse  sanctioned  by  prescription,  and  which  has  so  in- 
terwoven itsrlf  with  all  the  habits j  employments,  and 
economy  of  hfe»  that  he  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  ex^ 
•steuce  of  society  widioui  tins  all-pervading  element 
May  he  not  be  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty  in  other 
relations,  though  he  grievously  err  in  ihJs  ?  If,  indeed, 
through  cupidity  arid  selfishness,  lie  stifle  die  inonhiolis 
of  conscience,  warp  his  judgment,  and  repel  the  lighl, 
he  incurs  great  guilt.  If  lie  want  virtue  to  resolve  on 
doing  riglit,  though  at  the  loss  of  every  slave,  he  incm-s 
great  guilt.  But  who  of  us  can  look  into  his  heart  ? 
To  whom  are  the  secret  workings  there  revealed  ? 

Still  more.  I'here  are  mai;iers,  who  have  thrown  off 
the  natural  prejudices  of  their  position,  who  see  slavery 
as  it  is^  nnd  \^  ho  IriM  the  slave  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
from  disinterested  consideralions ;  and  diese  deservq.1 
great  praise.  They  deplore  and  abhor  the  institution  ; 
hut  bL-lieviug  that  partial  einancipalion,  in  tlie  present 
condition  of  society,  would  bring  unmixed  evil  on  bond 
find  free,  they  thiitk  th(?mselves  bound  to  continue  the 
ion,  until  it  shall  be  dissoh^ed  by  comprehensive 
systematic  measures  of  the  state.  There  are  many 
of  dicni  who  would  shudder  as  much  as  we  at  reducing 

[a  ^eemaii  to  bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what 
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seem  lo  ibem  the  perils  and  difficuhies  of  libeiitt- 
in«;  mulciiudes,  born  and  brought  up  it>  that  coudition. 
There  are  many,  who,  DomiiiaUy  holding  the  slave  as 
property,  still  hold  Mm  for  his  own  good,  and  for  the 
public  order,  and  would  blush  to  retain  hina  on  oilier 
grounds*  Are  such  men  to  be  set  down  among  the 
unprincipled  ?  Am  I  told,  iliat  by  these  remarks  I  ex- 
tenuate slavery  ?  I  reply,  slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke, 
and  strips  man  of  his  dearest  rights,  be  the  raaster^s 
character  what  it  may*  Slavery  is  not  less  a  curse, 
because  long  use  may  have  blinded  most,  who  support 
it,  to  its  evils.  Its  influence  is  still  blighting,  though 
conscientiously  upheld.  Absolute  monarchy  is  still  a 
scourge,  though  among  despots  there  have  been  good 
men.  It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose  bad  institu- 
tions, and  yet  to  abstain  from  indiscrimioate  condem- 
nation of  those  who  cling  to  them,  and  even  to  see  in 
their  ranks  greater  viriiie  than  in  ourselves.  It  is  true, 
and  ought  to  be  cheerfully  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
Slave-holding  State j?  may  be  found  some  of  the  great- 
est names  of  our  history,  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tanlj  bright  examples  of  private  virtue  and  Christian 
love* 

There  is,  however,  there  must  be,  in  slave-holding 
communities,  a  large  class,  which  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned*  There  are  many,  we  fear,  very  many, 
who  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  from  selfish^ 
base  motives.  They  hold  the  slave  for  gain,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  they  neither  ask  nor  care.  They  cling 
to  him  as  property,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  principles 
which  will  diminish  a  man's  wealth.  They  liold  him, 
not  for  his  own  good,  oi;  the  safety  of  I  he  state,  but  uiih 
precisely  the  same  views,  with  which  they  hold  a  labor- 
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ing  horse,  that  is,  for  the  profit  which  they  can  wring 
from  him.  They  will  not  hear  a  word  of  his  wrongs;  for, 
wronged  or  not,  they  will  not  let  hioi  go.  He  is  their 
property,  and  they  mean  not  to  be  poor  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Such  a  class  there  undoubtedly  is  among 
slave-holders  ;  how  large,  their  own  consciences  must 
determine-  We  are  sure  of  it ;  for,  under  such  circum- 
stances, human  nature  will  and  must  come  to  this  mourn- 
ful result.  Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explanations 
we  have  made  do  in  no  degree  apply.  Such  men  ought ' 
to  tremble  before  the  rebukes  of  outraged  humanity  and 
indignant  virtue.  Slavery  upheld  for  gain,  is  a  great 
crime.  He,  who  has  nothing  to  urge  against  emancipa- 
tion, but  that  il  will  make  him  poorer,  is  bound  to  Im- 
mediate Emancipation.  He  has  no  excuse  for  wresting 
from  his  brethren  ilxeir  rights.  The  plea  of  benefit  to 
the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him  nothing.  He  extorts, 
by  tlje  lash,  that  labor  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  through 
a  base  selfishness.  Kvery  morsel  of  food,  thus  forced 
from  the  injured,  ought  to  be  bitterer  than  gall.  His 
gold  IS  cankered.  The  sweat  of  the  slave  taints  the 
luxuries  for  which  it  streams.  Better  were  it  for  the 
selfish  wrong-d'^cr,  of  whom  I  speak,  to  live  as  the 
slave,  to  clothe  himself  in  ihe  slave's  raiment,  to  eat  the 
slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  his  fields  with  his  ovm  hands, 
than  to  pamper  himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head  oo 
down  at  night,  at  the  cost  of  a  w^antonly  injured  fellow- 
creature.  No  fellow-creature  can  be  so  injured  wirh- 
cxti  taking  terrible  vengeance.  He  is  terribly  avenged 
even  now.  The  blight  which  falls  on  the  soul  of  the 
wrong-doer,  the  desolation  of  his  moral  nature,  is  a 
more  terrible  calamity  ihan  he  inflicts.  In  deadening 
his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  lo  tlie  [) roper  happiness  of 
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a  man.  In  hardening  his  heart  against  his  feUow- 
creatures,  he  sears  it  to  all  true  joy.  In  shutting  his 
ear  against  the  voice  of  justice,  he  shuts  out  all  the  har- 
monies of  the  universe,  and  turns  the  voice  of  God 
within  him  into  rebuke.  He  may  prosper,  indeed,  and 
hold  faster  the  slave  by  whom  he  prospers ;  but  be  riv- 
ets heavier  and  more  ignominious  chains  on  his  own  soul 
than  he  lays  on  others.  No  punishment  is  so  terrible 
as  prosperous  guilt.  No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all  his 
power  of  torture,  is  so  fearful  as  an  oppressed  fellow- 
creature.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed,  unheard  on  earth, 
is  heard  in  heaven.  God  is  just,  and  if  justice  reign, 
then  the  unjust  must  terribly  suffer.  Then  no  being 
can  profit  by  evil-doing.  Then  all  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse are  ordinances  against  guih.  Then  every  enjoy- 
ment gained  by  wrong-doing  will  be  turned  into  a  curse. 
No  laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepealable  as  that  law  which 
binds  guilt  and  misery.  God  is  just.  Then  all  the 
defences,  which  the  oppressor  rears  against  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing,  are  vain,  as  vain  as  would  be 
his  strivings  to  arrest  by  .his  single  arm  the  ocean  or 
whirlwind.  He  may  disarm  the  slave.  Can  he  disarm 
that  slave's  Creator  ?  He  can  crush  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection in  a  fellow-being.  Can  he  crush  the  awful 
spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the  Almighty  ?  He 
can  still  the  murmur  of  discontent  in  his  victim  Can 
he  silence  that  voice  which  speaks  in  thunder,  and  is  lo 
break  the  sleep  of  the  grave  ?  Can  he  always  still  the 
reproving,  avenging  voice  in  his  own  breast } 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  ''  You  would  make  us  poor." 
Be  poor,  then,  and  thank  God  for  your  honest  poverty. 
Better  be  poor  than  unjust.  Better  beg  than  steal. 
Better  live  in  an  alms-house,  better  die,  than  trample  en 
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a  fellow -creature  and  red  Lice  iiim  to  a  brute,  for  sellisli 
grarillcation*  What!  Have  we  yet  to  learn,  that  "ft 
profits  us  notbtfig  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our 
50uls  "  ? 

Let  it  not  be  replied j  in  scorn,  thai  we  of  the  Noilh, 
notorious  for  love  of  money,  and  given  to  selfish  cal- 
cdation,  are  not  the  people  to  call  others  to  resign 
their  wealth,  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  die  North  \J 
tJiough  1  might  say,  with  trylli,  that  a  community,  morel 
generally  controlled  by  tlie  principles  of  morality  and  \ 
rehgion,  cannot  be  found*  We  have,  without  doubt,  a  i 
great  multiuide,  who,  were  they  slave-holders,  would 
sooner  die  than  relax  their  iron  grasp,  than  yield  iheii' 
property  in  men  to  justice  and  the  commands  of  God. 
We  have  Uiose  who  would  fight  against  aboUtion,  if  by 
this  measure  tlie  profit  of  their  intercourse  w^ith  the 
South  should  be  materially  impaired.  The  present  ex- 
citement among  us  is,  in  part,  tlie  working  of  mercenary 
principles.  But  because  the  North  joins  hands  with 
the  South,  shall  miquity  go  unpunished  or  unrebuked  ? 
Can  the  league  of  the  wicked,  the  revolt  of  worlds, 
repeal  the  everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  Has 
God^s  throne  fallen  before  Mammon's  ?  Must  duty 
find  no  voice,  no  orgaji,  because  corruption  is  univer- 
sally diOiised?  Is  not  this  a  fresh  motive  to  solemn 
warning,  iliat,  everywhere.  Northward  and  Southward, 
the  rights  of  human  beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in  coin- 
parison  with  worldly  gain  ? 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  EVILS  OF  SLAVERY. 


I 


The  subject  of  this  section  is  painful  and  repulsive* 
We  must  not,  however^  turn  away  from  tlie  contempia- 
tlon  of  lituuan  sufTciMngs  and  guilt,  t^Kvil  is  permitted  by 
die  Creator,  that  we  should  strive  against  it,  in  faill], 
and  hope,  and  charity.  We  njust  never  i|uail  before  at 
because  of  its  extent  and  duration,  never  feel  as  if  it^ 
power  were  greater  than  that  of  goodness.  1 1  is  meant 
to  call  forth  deep  sympathy  with  liuman  nature,  and 
unwearied  sacrifices  for  human  redemption.  One  great 
part  of  the  mission  of  every  tnan  on  eardi  is  to  contend 
with  evil  in  some  of  its  forms  ;  and  dicre  are  some  evib 
so  dependent  on  opinion,  that  every  man,  in  judging 
and  reproving  them  faithfully,  does  something  towards 
their  removal.  Let  us  not,  then,  shrink  from  the  con- 
trmplaiion  uf  human  snOerings.  Even  sympathy,  if 
we  have  nothing  more  to  ofler,  is  a  tribute  acceptable 
lo  die  Universal  Father.  —  On  this  topic,  exaggeration 
should  be  conscientiously  shunned  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  humanity  requires  that  die  whole  tmth  should  be 
honestly  spoken. 

In  treating  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I,  of  course,  speak 
of  its  general,  not  universal  efiectSj  of  its  natural  ten- 
dencies,  not   unfailing   results.      There   are  the   same 
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naiural  iritiereuces  among  the  bond  as  ihe  free,  and 
there  is  a  [^reat  divcrsily  in  ilic  c i re u instances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  lionse-slave,  seleclcd  for  ability 
and  faiihfuhiess,  placed  ainidst  the  habits,  acconimoda- 
lions,  and  improveincnts  of  civihzed  hfe,  adinhted  to 
a  degree  of  confidence  and  famdiarily,  and  ret|iitting 
tliese  privileges  with  allachnieni,  is  almost  necessarily 
more  enlightened  and  respectable  dian  the  field-slave, 
who  is  confined  to  monoionaiis  toils,  and  to  the  society 
and  iollucoces  of  beings  as  degraded  as  himself.  The 
mechanics  in  this  class  are  sensibly  benefited  by  occu- 
pations which  give  a  higher  action  to  the  mind.  Ajoong 
the  bond,  as  the  free,  will  he  found  tiiose  to  whom  na- 
ture seems  partial,  and  who  are  carried  ahijost  insdnc- 
tjvely  towards  what  is  good.  I  speak  of  the  natural, 
general  mfluences  of  slavery*  Here,  as  eveiy where 
else,  tliere  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  exceptions 
which  multiply  widi  the  moral  improvements  of  the  com- 
tnunity  in  which  the  slave  is  found.  But  these  do  not 
detenuine  the  general  character  of  the  institution.  It 
has  generuJ  tendencies,  founded  in  its  very  nature,  and 
which  predominate  vastly  wherever  it  exists.  These 
tendencies  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  unfold. 


1.  The  first  rank  among  the  evils  of  slavery  must 
be  given  to  its  Moral  influence.  This  is  throughout 
debasing.  Common  language  leaches  this*  We  can 
say  nodiing  more  insuUing  of  another,  than  iliat  he  is 
slavish*  To  possess  the  spirit  of  a  slave  is  to  have 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depUis.  We  can  apply  to  slavery 
no  worse  name  than  its  own.  Men  have  always  shrunk 
instinctively  from  diis  state,  as  llie  most  degraded.  No 
punishment,  save  death,  has  been  more  dreaded^  and 
lo  avoid  it  death  has  often  been  endured. 
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In  expressing  ihe  moral  influence  of  slavery,  ihe  firsi 

and  most  obvious  remark  is,  ibal  it  destroys  the  proper 
consciousness  and  spirit  of  a  Man,  The  slave,  re- 
garded and  treated  as  property,  bought  and  sold  like 
a  brute,  denied  the  rights  of  humaiiky,  unprotected 
against  insult,  made  a  tool,  and  systematically  sub- 
dued, that  he  may~be^  manageable,  useful  tool,  how 
can  he  iielp  regarding  himself  as  fallen  below  his  race  ? 
How  must  his  spirit  be  crushed  I  How  can  he  respect 
liiraself  ?  He  becomes  bowed  to  servility.  This  word, 
borrowed  from  his  condition,  expresses  the  ruin  wrought 
by  slavery  within  him.  The  idea,  thai  he  was  made  for 
his  own  virtue  and  happiness,  scarcely  dawns  on  his 
mind.  To  be  an  instrument  of  the  physical,  material 
good  of  another,  whose  will  is  his  higliesi  law,  he  is 
taught  10  regard  as  the  great  purpose  of  liis  being. 
Here  lies  the  evil  of  slavery*  Its  whips,  tmpHsonmems, 
ai»d  even  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  from  Africa 
to  America,  these  are  not  to  be  named,  in  comparison 
'^witli  this  extinction  of  tlie  proper  consciousness  of  a 
human  being,  witli  the  degradation  of  a  man  into  a 
brute. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  slave  is  used  to  his  yoke ; 
that  his  sensibilities  are  blunted  ;  that  he  receives,  with* 
out  a  pang  or  a  thought,  the  treatment  which  would 
sting  other  men  to  madness.  And  to  what  does  tliis 
apology  amount  ?  It  virtually  declares,  thai  slavery  has 
done  its  perfect  work,  has  quenched  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, lliat  the  Jfan  is  dead  within  the  slave.  Is  slav- 
ery, therefore,  no  wrong  ?  It  is  not,  however,  true, 
that  this  work  of  debasement  is  ever  so  efTectually  done 
as  to  extinguish  all  feeling,  Man  is  too  great  a  crea- 
ture to  be  wholly  ruined  by  man.    When  he  sceras  dead, 


^m  he  only  sleeps.     There  are  occasioually  some  sullen 
^^  murmurs  in  the  caliu  of  slavery,  showing  that  life  still 
lieats  in   ibe  soul,   tliat   tlie   idea  of  Rights   cannot  ho 
wholly  effaced  from  the  human  being. 

It   would   be  loo  painful,   and  it  is   not  needed^   to 
detail  the  processes  by  which  the  spirit  is  broken   in 
slavery.    I  refer  to  one  only,  the  selling  of  slaves.    The 
practice  of  exposing  fcllovv-crealures  for  saJe,  of  having 
^^  markets  for  men  as  for  cattle,  of  cxamiJiing  the  liuiba 
^K  and  muscles  of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a  brute,  of 
^^  putting  human  beings  under  the  hammer  of  an  auctioneer, 
and  delivering  them,  like  any  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, to  tlie  highest  bidder,  all  this  is  such  an  insult  to 
our  common  nature,  and  so  infinitely  degrading  to  the 
^_   poor  victim,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  its  existence, 
^ft  except  in  a  barbarous  counuy. 

^K       That  slavery  should  be  most  unpropitious  to  the  slave j 
^K  as  a  moral  being  will  be  farther  apparent,  if  we  consider 
^f   that  his  condition  is  througliout  a  Wrong,  and  that  con* 
f        sequeotly  it  must  tend  to  unsettle  all  his   notions  of 
duty.     The  violation  of  his  own  rights,  »o  which  he  is  ^ 
inured  from  birth,  must  throw  confusion  over  his  ideas^ 
I        of  all  human  rights.     He  cannot  comprehend  them  ;  or, 
^^  If  be  does,  how  can  he  respect  them,  seeing  them,  as 
^ft  he  does,  perpetually  ti~ampled  on  in  his  own  person  ? 
^P  The  injury  to  the  character,  from  living  in  an  atmosphere 
^^   of  wrong,  w^e  can  all  understand.     To  live  in  a  stale 
of  society,  of  which  injustice  is  tlie  chief  and  all-per- 
vading element,  is  too  severe  a  trial  for  human  nature, 
especially  when  no  means  are  used  to  counteract  its 
^_   influence. 

^w     Accordingly,  the  most  common  distinctions  of  mo* 
^^   rality  are  faintly  apprehended  by  the  slave.     Respect 
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for  properly,  that  fund  amenta)  law  of  civil  society,  can 
liiinily  be  insrilled  into  liiin.  His  tftshone^Ty  is  prover- 
bial. Theft  (torn  his  master  passes  with  'him  for  no 
crime,  A  system  of  force  is  generally  found  to  rirhe 
to  fraud.  How  necessarily  %^ill  this  be  the  result  of  i 
relation  in  which  force  is  used  to  extort  from  a  man* 
his  Jabor,  his  natural  property,  withoui  any  attempt  la 
win  his  consent !  Cau  we  wonder,  that  the  uneducated 
conscience  of  the  man  who  is  daily  wronged  should 
alJow  hijo  in  repriiials  to  the  extent  of  his  power  ?  Thus 
the  primary  social  virtue,  justice,  is  undermined  in  the 
slave. 

That  the  slave  should  yield  himself  to  intemperancei 
licenliousness,  andj  in  general,  to  sensual  excess,  we 
must  also  expect.  Doomed  to  live  for  the  physical  in- 
duli^ences  of  others,  unused  to  any  pleasures  but  those 
of  sense,  stripped  of  self-respect,  and  having  nothing  to 
^gain  in  life,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  govern  him- 
self? How  naturally,  I  had  almost  said  necessarily, 
does  he  become  the  creature  of  sensation,  of  passioa, 
of  the  present  moment  [  Wljat  aid  does  the  future  give 
him  in  witlistandtng  desire  ?  That  better  condition,  for 
which  other  men  postpone  the  cravings  of  uppetttCi 
never  opens  before  him*  The  sense  of  character,  the 
power  of  opinion,  anoiher  restraint  on  the  free,  can  do 
htlle  or  nothing  to  rescue  so  abject  a  class  from  excess 
ai\d  debasement.  In  trmh,  power  over  himself  is  ihs 
last  virtue  w'e  should  expect  in  the  slave,  when  we  think 
of  him  as  subjected  to  absolute  power,  and  made  to 
move  passively  iVcm  tfie  impulse  of  a  foreign  will.  He  is 
trained  to  cowardice,  and  cowardice  links  itself  naturally 
with  low^  vices.  Idleness,  to  his  apprehension,  is  para- 
dise, for  he  works  without  hope  of  reward.     Thus  sla%- 
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ery  robs  him  of  moi-al  force,  and  prepares  him  to  fall 
a  prey  to  appGtitc  and  passion. 

That  ihe  slave  fiiids  in  his  condition  little  nutrirneiU 
for  the  social  virtues  we  shall  easily  understand,  if  we 
consider^  iluU  his  cliief  relullons  rire  to  an  absolute  mas- 
ter, and  to  tln3  companions  of  his  degrading  bondage ; 
that  IS,  to  a  being  who  wrongs  him,  and  to  associatiBs 
whom  he  canimt  honor,  whom  he  sees  debased.  His 
dependence  on  his  owner  loosens  his  ties  to  all  other 
beings.  He  has  no  country  to  love,  no  family  to  call 
bis  own,  no  objects  of  public  utility  to  espouse,  no  im- 
pulse to  generous  exertion.  The  relations,  dependen- 
ces, and  responsibilities,  by  which  Providence  forms  the 
soul  lo  a  deep,  disinterested  love,  arc  almost  stnick  out 
of  his  lot.  An  arbitrary  rule,  a  foreign,  irresistible  will, 
faking  him  out  of  his  own  liaiids,  and  placing  him  be- 
yond the  natural  influences  of  society,  extinguislies  in  a 
great  degree  tlie  sense  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  and 
to  the  human  family  around  him. 

The  effects  of  slavery  on  ibe  character  are  so  various, 
that   this  part    of  the   discussion   might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  but  I  will  touch  only  on  one  topic.     Let   us 
um,  for  a  moment,  to  the  great  Motive  by  which  the 
slave  is   made   to  labor.     Labor,   in  one   form  or  an- 
other, is  appointed  by  God  for  man's  improvement  and 
happiness,  and  absorbs  the  chief  part  of  human  life^  so 
that  the  Motive  whicli  excites  to  it  has  immense  influ- 
nce  on  character.     Ii  determines  very  much,  wbedier 
fe  shatl  serve  or  fail  of  its  end*     The  man,  who  works 
rom  honorable  motives,  from  domestic  a  11  ec lions,  from  | 
esire  of  a  condition  which  will  open  to  him  greater 
happiness  and  usefulness,  finds  in  labor  an  exercise  and 
invigoraiion  of  virtue.      The  day-laborer,    who   earns. 
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witb  homy  band  and  the  sweat  of  bis  face^  coarse  food 

for  a  wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  is  raised,  by  this 
generous  motive,  to  true  dignity  ;  and,  though  wanting 
the  refinements  of  hfe,  is  a  nobler  being  thaii  those  who 
think  themselves  absolved  by  wealth  from  servmg  otb^ 
srs.  Now  the  slave's  labor  brings  no  dignity,  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  no  virtue,  but  throughout  a  degradation  ;  so 
that  one  of  God's  chief  provisions  for  buman  improve- 
ment becomes  a  curse.  The  motive  from  which  he 
acts  debases  liim.  It  is  the  whip.  It  is  corporal  pun- 
ishment.  It  is  physical  pain  ijiflicted  by  a  feUow-crea* 
ture.  Undoubtedly  labor  is  mitigated  to  the  slave,  as 
to  all  men,  by  habit  Bui  this  is  not  the  motive.  Take 
away  the  whip,  and  he  would  be  idle.  His  labor  brings 
no  new  comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The  motive  which 
spurs  him  is  one,  by  which  it  is  base  to  be  swayed. 
Stripes  are,  indeed,  resorted  to  by  civil  government, 
when  DO  other  consideration  \vill  deler  from  crime  ;  but 
he,  who  is  deterred  from  wrong-doing  by  the  whipping- 
post, is  among  the  most  fallen  of  his  race.  To  work 
in  sight  of  the  whip,  under  menace  of  blows,  rs  to  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  insult  and  degrading  influences.  _ 
Every  motion  of  die  limbs,  which  such  a  menace  urges,  I 
is  a  wound  to  the  soul.  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a 
man,  who  lives  under  the  Iash»  to  respect  himself! 
When  this  motive  is  substituted  for  all  the  nobler  ones 
which  God  ordains,  is  it  not  almost  necessarily  deaili 
to  the  better  and  higher  sentiments  of  our  nature  ?  It 
IS  ihe  part  of  a  man  to  despise  pain  in  comparison  with 
disgrace,  lo  meet  it  fearlessly  in  well-doiog,  to  perform 
the  work  of  life  from  other  impulses.     It  is  the  part  of 
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a  brute  to  be 
is  seen  to  act 


governed  by  ll 
from  more  generous 


hip.     Even  the  brute  I 
incitements.     The  I 


arse  of  a  noble  breed  wUl  not  ondure  the  lash*     Shall 

re  sink  man  below  the  horse  ? 

Let  it  nol  be  said,  that  blows  are  seldoni  inflicted. 

Be  it  so.     We  are  glad  to  know  it.     Bui  this  is  not  tiie 

point.      The  complaint  now  urged  is  not  of  iho  amount 

i^f  the  pain  inflicted,  biil  of  its  influetice  on  the  charac- 

^r,  when  made  the  great  motive  to  human  labor.  It  is 
lot  the  endurance,  but  the  dread  of  ilie  wliip,  it  i3  the 
lubstitution  of  ihis  lor  natural  and  honorable  motives  to 
iction,  wbicli  we  abhor  and  condemn.     It  matters  not, 

I'hetlier  few  or  many  are  whipped.  A  blow  given  to 
single  slave  is  a  stripe  on  the  soul^i  of  all  who  see 
&r  bear  it.      It  nuikes  all  ahjecl,  servile.     It  is  not  the 

liound  given  to  die  flesh,  of  which  we  now^  complain. 

5car  the  back,  and  you  have  done  notliing,  compared 

^'ilh  the  wrong  done  to  die  souL  You  have  either  slung 
that  soul  with  mferiml  passions,  with  thhst  for  revenge ; 
or,  whai  perhaps  h  more  discouraging,  you  liave  broken 
and  brululized  it.  The  human  spirit  has  perished  under 
your  hands,  as  far  as  it  can  be  destroyed  by  human 
force. 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  reply  io  these  re- 
niai'ks,  tliai  all  men,  as  well  as  slaves,  act  from  neces- 
sity ;  that  we  have  masters  in  lumger  and  thirst  ;  that 
no  man  loves  labor  for  itself;  ihat  the  pains,  which  are 
indie  led  on  us  by  dje  laws  of  nature,  die  elements  and 
seasons,  are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to  our  daily  task^ 
Be  it  so.  Still  the  two  cases  are  essentially  difTereni. 
The  necessity  laid  on  us  by  natural  wants  is  most  kindly 
in  its  purpose.  It  is  meant  lo  awaken  all  our  faciihies, 
to  give  full  play  to  body  and  mind,  and  tfius  to  give  m 
a  new'  consciousness  of  the  powers  derived  to  us  from 
God.  We  are,  indeed,  subjected  to  a  stem  natum  ; 
6« 
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we  are  placed  amidst  warring  elements,  scorchijig  Iieat, 
withering  cold,  storms,  blights,  sickness,  death.  And 
what  is  the  design  ?  To  call  forth  our  powers,  to  lajr 
on  us  great  duties,  to  make  us  nobler  beings.  We  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  warring  nature,  not  to  yield  to 
it,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  conquer  it,  to  make  it  the 
monument  of  our  skill  and  strength,  to  arm  ourselves 
with  its  elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vapors,  and  mineral 
treasures,  to  find,  in  its  painful  changes,  occasions  and 
incitements  to  invention,  courage,  endurance,  mutual 
and  endearing  dependences,  and  religious  trust.  The 
developeraent  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and 
affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard  necessity  which  is 
laid  on  us  by  nature.  Is  this  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  the  whip  laid  on  the  slave  ?  Still  more  ;  it  is  the 
design  of  nature,  that,  by  energy,  skill,  and  self-denial, 
we  should  so  far  anticipate  our  wants,  or  accumulate 
supplies,  as  to  be  able  to  diminish  the  toil  of  the  hands, 
and  to  mix  with  it  more  intellectual  and  liberal  occu- 
pations. Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an  unchangeable 
task,  but  one  which  we  may  all  lighten  by  honest,  self- 
denying  industry.  Thus  she  invites  us  to  throw  off  her 
yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  servant.  Is  this  the  invita- 
tion which  the  master  gives  his  slaves  ?  Is  it  his  aim 
to  awaken  the  powers  of  those  on  whom  he  lays  his 
burdens,  and  to  give  them  increasing  mastery  over  him- 
self ?  Is  it  not  his  aim  to  curb  their  wills,  break  their 
spirits,  and  shut  them  up  for  ever  in  the  sanrie  narrow 
Wid  degrading  work  ?  Oh,  let  not  nature  be  profaned, 
let  not  her  parental  rule  be  blasphemed,  by  comparing 
with  herthe  slave-holder  ! 

2.  Having  considered  the  moral  influence  of  slavery. 
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proceed  lo  consider  its  Iniellecliial  influence,  anoihcr 
great    topic.     God   gave   us   inleJlcctual  power,   that  it 
sJiould  be  cultivated  ;  and  a  system  which  degrades  itj 
and  can  only  be  upheld  by  its  depression,  opposes  one 
of  his  most  benevolent  designs.     Reason  is  God*s  image  li 
in   man,  and  the  capacity  of  acquiring  truth  ts  among  11 
bis  best  aspirations.     To  call  fonh  the  intellect  is  al| 
principal  purpose  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  of  the  child's  connection  with  the  parent,  and 
of  the  necessity  laid  on  him  in  maturer  life  to  provide 
for  himself  and  others.     The  education  of  tlie  intellect 
is  not  confined  to  youth  ;  but  the  various  experience  of 
later  years  does  vastly  more  than  books   and  colleges 
lo  ripen  and  invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is  fitted  to  keep  his 
mind  in  childhood  and  bondage.  Though  living  in  a 
la^id  of  light,  few  beams  find  their  way  to  his  benighted 
iderstanding.  No  parent  feels  the  duty  of  instructing 
im.  No  teacher  is  provided  for  him,  but  the  Driver, 
who  breaks  him,  almost  in  childhoodj  to  the  servile  tasks 
which  are  to  fill  up  his  life.  No  book  is  opened  to  his 
youtJifuI  curiosity.  As  he  advances  in  years,  no  new 
excitements  supply  the  place  of  teachers.  He  is  not 
nst  on  himself,  made  to  depend  on  his  own  energies, 
o  stirting  prizes  in  Hfe  awaken  his  dormant  faculties. 
Fed  and  clothed  by  others  like  a  child,  directed  in  every 
itep,  doomed  for  life  to  a  monotonous  round  of  labor, 
le  lives  and  dies  without  a  spring  to  his  powers,  often 
Tutally  unconscious  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Nor  is  this 
ill.  When  benevolence  would  approach  him  with  in-i 
truction,  it  is  repelled.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  taught. 
he  light  is  jealously  barred  out.  The  voice,  which' 
ould  speak  to  him  as  a  man,  is  put  to  silep'^e.     Ho 
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must  not  even  be  enabled  lo  ru«id  ihe  Word  of  CoH. 
His  immorial  sj)iril  is  systematically  crushed. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  is 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  master,  and  the  quiei  of 
the  state  ;  and  this  is  said  tnily.  Slavery  and  knowl- 
edge cannot  live  together.  To  enlighten  the  slave  is  la 
break  his  chain.  To  make  him  harmless,  he  must  be 
kept  blind.  He  cannot  be  left  to  read,  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  without  endangering  his  master ;  for  what 
can  he  read,  which  will  not  give,  at  least,  some  hint 
i  of  his  wrongs  ?  Should  his  eye  chance  to  fall  on  the 
\  ''Declaration  of  Independence,"  how  would  llie  truth 
I  glare  on  him,  tliat  ''  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal!*' 
All  knowledge  furnishes  arguments  against  slavery. 
From  every  subject,  light  would  break  forth  to  reveal 
nis  inalienable  aiul  outraged  rights.  The  very  exercise 
of  his  intellect  would  give  him  the  consciousness  of 
being  uiade  for  something  more  than  a  slave.  I  agree 
to  the  necessity  laid  on  his  master  to  keep  him  in  dark- 
ness. And  what  stronger  argument  against  slavery  can 
be  conceived  ?  It  compels  the  master  to  degrade  sys- 
tematically the  mind  of  the  slave  ;  to  war  against  himian 
intelligence  ;  to  resist  tlial  improvement  which  is  the 
end  of  the  Creator.  ''  Woe  to  him  that  taketli  awa) 
the  key  of  knowledge ! "  To  kill  the  body  is  a  great 
crime.  The  spirit  we  cannot  kill,  but  we  can  bury  it 
ui  death-like  lethargy  ;  and  is  this  a  light  crime  in  the 
sight  of  its  Maker  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  almost  everywhere  the  laboi 
ing  classes  are  doomed  to  ignorance,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  instruction.     The  intellectual  advantages  of 
the  laboring  freeman,  who  is  intmsted  with  the  care  of 
himself,  raise  him  far  above  the  slave ;  and,  accordingly 
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superior  minds  arc  constantly  seen  to  issue  from  the  Iei>s 
eriucaied  classes.  Besides,  m  free  coinmumties,  phi- 
laniliropy  Is  not  forbidden  to  labor  for  the  improvement 
of  the  ignorant.  The  obligation  of  ihe  prosperous  and 
instructed  to  elevate  iheir  less  favored  brethren  is  taught, 
and  not  taught  in  vain.  Benevolence  is  nmklng  perpctital 
encroachments  on  the  domain  of  ignorance  an^  crime. 
In  communities,  on  the  other  hand,  cursed  with  slavery, 
half  the  population,  sometimes  more,  are  given  up,  in* 
ten  ti  on  ally  and  systematically,  to  hopeless  ignorance* 
To  raise  this  mass  to  intelligence  and  self-govern nient 
a  crime.  The  sentence  of  perpetual  degradation  is 
ised  on  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race*  In  tliis 
lew,  how  great  the  ill-desert  of  slavery  ! 


3.  I  proceed,  now,  to  the  Domestic  influences  of 
lavery  ;  and  here  we  must  look  for  a  dark  picture*  , 
?lnvery  viriually  dissolves  the  domestic  relations.  It  1 
rnptures  the  most  sacred  ties  on  earth*  It  violates  / 
ame.  It  lacerates  the  best  affections*  The  domestic  \ 
stations  precede,  and,  in  our  present  existence,  are  \ 
rorih  more  than  all  our  other  social  ties.  They  givt 
the  first  tbrnb  to  the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  foim 
iiins  of  its  love.  Home  is  the  chief  school  of  human  ^. 
l^intieA  Its  responsibilities,  joys,  sorrows,  smiles,  tears, 
'*3pes,  and  solicitudes,  form  the  chief  interests  of  hu 
an  life.  Go  where  a  man  may,  home  is  the  centre 
to  which  his  heart  turns.  The  thought  of  his  home 
^kerves  his  arm  and  lightens  his  toil.  For  lliat  his  bean 
^Hfearns,  when  he  is  far  off.  There  he  garners  up  his 
^B^est  treasures.  God  has  ordained  for  all  men  ahke  the 
^Btghest  earthly  happiness,  in  providing  for  all  the  sanc- 
^^unry  of  home*     But  the  slave's  home  does  not  merit 
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the  name.  To  him  it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to 
violation,  insult,  outrage.  His  children  belong  to  anoth- 
er, are  provided  for  by  an  oilier,  are  disposed  of  bj 
another.  The  most  precious  burden  wjtli  which  lUe 
heart  can  be  charged,  the  happiness  of  his  child,  be 
must  not  bear.  He  lives  not  for  his  family,  but  for  t 
stranger.  He  cannot  improve  their  lot.  His  wife  and 
daughter  he  cannot  shield  from  insult.  They  may  be 
torn  from  him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as  beasts  of 
burden,  sent  be  knows  not  whither,  sent  where  be  can* 
not  reach  them,  or  even  interchange  inquiries  and  mes- 
sages of  love.  To  the  slave  marriage  has  no  sancitty. 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  a  moment  at  another^s  will.  His 
wife,  son,  and  daughter  may  he  lashed  before  liis  eyes, 
and  not  a  finger  must  be  Ufted  in  their  defence.  He 
sees  the  scar  of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child*  Thus 
the  slave's  home  is  desecrated.  Thus  tlie  lenderest  re- 
lations, intended  by  God  equally  for  aU,  and  intended 
to  be  the  chief  springs  of  happiness  and  virtue,  are  I 
sported  with  wantonly  and  crueliy.  What  outrage  so 
great  as  to  enter  a  man's  house,  and  fear  from  his  side 
the  beings  whom  God  has  bound  to  him  by  the  holiest 
ties  ?  lu'ery  man  can  make  the  case  his  own.  Every 
motlier  can  bring  it  home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  timt  the  slave  has  not  the 
sensibilities  of  other  men.  Nature  is  too  strong  even 
for  slavery  to  conquer.  Even  the  brute  has  the  yearn- 
ings of  parental  love.  But  suppose  that  die  conjugal 
and  parental  ties  of  the  slave  may  be  severed  without  !■ 
pang.  What  a  curse  must  be  slavery,  if  it  can  so  blight 
the  heart  with  more  than  brutal  insensibility,  if  !l  can 
,  sink  the  human  mother  below  the  Polar  she-hear,  which 
'^  howls  and  dies  for  her  sundered  cub !  "     But  i 
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not  and  cannot  turn  the  slave  to  stone.  It  leaves,  a( 
least,  feeling  enoygh  to  make  these  domestic  wrongs 
occasions  of  frequent  and  deep  syffering*  Still  ii  must 
do  much  to  quench  the  natural  affections.  Can  the 
wife,  who  has  been  brought  op  under  influences  most 
unfriendly  to  female  purity  and  honor,  who  is  exposed 
lo  the  whip,  who  may  be  torn  away  at  her  master*s  will, 
and  whose  support  and  protection  are  not  committed  to 
a  husband's  faitli fulness,  can  such  a  wife,  if  the  name 
may  he  given  her,  be  loved  and  honored  as  a  woman 
ould  be  ?  Or  can  the  love,  which  should  bind  fogeth- 
man  and  his  offspring,  be  expected  under  an  institu- 
tion which  subverts,  In  a  great  degree,  filial  dependence 
and  parental  authority  and  care  ?  Slavery  withers  the 
affections  and  happiness  of  home  at  llieir  very  root,  by 
tainting  female  purity.  Woman,  brought  up  in  degra- 
dation, placed  under  another's  power  and  at  another^s 
disposal,  and  never  taught  to  look  forward  lo  the  hap- 
piness of  an  inviolate,  honorable  marriage,  can  hardly 
possess  the  feelings  and  virtues  of  her  sex.  A  blight 
falls  on  her  in  her  early  years.  I'hose  who  have  daugh- 
ters can  comprehend  her  lot*  In  truth,  licentiousness 
among  bond  and  free  is  the  natural  issue  of  all-polluting 
slavery.  Domestic  happiness  perishes  under  its  touch, 
both  among  bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it,  that,  in  civilized  countries,  men 
can  be  so  steeled  by  habit  as  to  invade  without  remorse 
the  peace,  purity,  and  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life, 
as  10  put  asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined  logeiber, 
as  to  break  up  households  by  processes  more  painful 
than  death  !  And  this  is  done  for  pecuniary  profit ! 
What!  Can  men,  having  human  feeling,  grow  rich  by 
the  desolation  of  families  ?     We  hear  of  some  of  the 


Soutlieri)  Slates  enriching  tliemsclves  by  breeding  dave 
for  sale.  Of  M  tlie  licensed  occupalions  of  sorieiy  this! 
is  llie  most  detestable.  What!  Crow  mea  like  rattle!] 
Ileajr  buitiaii  faiiiilie3,  like  herds  of  swine,  and 
scatter  tlicin  to  the  four  winds  for  gain  !  Among  tin 
iiiiljrecations  uiiered  by  man  on  man,  is  tbere  one  mon 
feiirful,  raore  ominous,  than  the  sighing  of  tlio  modier 
bereft  of  her  cliilti  by  unfeeling  cupidily  ?  If  bWd 
cry  10  God,  surely  that  sigh  \vill  be  heard  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  members  of  families  are  ofte 
separated  in  all  condilions  of  life.     Yes,  but  separated! 
under  the  inOuence  of  love*     The  husband  leaves  wifei 
and   children,   that  he  may  provide  for  iheir  support,! 
and  carries  them  with  him  in  his  heart  and  hopes.     Thel 
sailor,  in  his  lonely  night- watch,  looks  homeward,  andl 
well-known  voices  come  to  him  amidst  tlie  roar  of  liitl 
waves.     The  parent  sends  away  his  children,  but  sends 
ihcrn  to  prosper,  and  to  press  them  again  to  his  heart 
with  a  joy  enhanced  by  separation.     Are  such  the  sep- 
arations which  slavery  makes  ?     And  can  he,  who  bus  J 
scattered  other  families,  ask  God  to  bless  his  oun  ? 


4.  I  proceed  to  another  important  view  of  the  evih 
of  slavery.     Slavery  produces  and  gives  license  to  Crtt^l 
elty.     By  this  it  is  not   meant,  that  cniehy  is  the  unt"! 
versa],  habitual,  unfailing  result.    Thanks  to  God,  Chris- 
lianity  has  not  entered  the  w  orld  in  vain.      Where  il  hatj 
not  cast  dow^n,  it  lias  mitigated  bad  institutions.      Shv* 
ery  in  this  countrj^  dilfcfrs  widely  from  ilrat  of  ancie 
<  limes,  and  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  imposed  oo 
the  aboriginals  of  South  America.     There  is  here  an. 
increasing  disposition  lo  multiply  ihe   comforts  of 
slaves,  and  in  this  let  us  rejoice.     At  (Ite  same  time 
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e  roust  remember,  that,  under  the  light  of  the  present 
ay,  and  in  a  coynlry  where  Ghrislianlly  and  ibe  rights 
f  men  are  nnderstood,  a  diniinished  severity  may  con* 
tain  more  guilt  than  the  ferocity  of  darker  ages.  Cru- 
ehy  in  its  lighter  forms  is  now  a  greater  crime  than 
ibe  atrocious  usages  of  amiquity  at  which  we  shudder- 
The  times  of  that  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now 
be  callcth  men  everywhere  to  repent,"  It  should  also 
be  considered,  that  the  slightest  cruelty  to  the  slave 
is  an  aggravated  wrong,  because  he  Is  unjustly  held  in 
bondage,  unjuslly  held  as  properly-     We  condemn  tlie 

I  man  who  enforces  harshly  a  righteous  claim.  What, 
pben,  ought  we  to  tliink  of  lashing  and  scarring  fellow- 
creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  an  unrighteous, 
lisurped  power,  of  eictorting  labor  which  is  not  our  due  f 
f  I  have  said)  that  cruehy  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Slave 
Slates  of  this  country.  Still,  ihat  it  is  frequent  we  can- 
not doubt.  Reports,  which  harrow  up  our  souls,  come 
to  us  from  that  quarter  ;  and  we  know  that  they  must  be 
essentially  correct,  because  it  is  impossible  tlmt  a  large 
part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  Uie  population  of  a  coun- 
try can  be  broken  to  passive,  unlimited  submission,  with- 
out examples  of  terrible  severity. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  cruel 
deeds  are  perpetrated  everywhere  else,  as  well  as  in 
slave-countries.  Be  it  so  ;  but  in  all  civilized  nations 
unscourged  by  slavery,  a  principal  object  of  legislation 
b  to  protect  every  man  from  cruelly,  and  to  bring  every 
man  to  punishment,  who  wantonly  tortures  or  wounds 
another ;  whilst  slavery  plucks  off  restraint  from  the 
ferocious,  or  leaves  ihem  to  satiate  their  rage  with  im» 
punity.  —  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  these  barbarities  are 
regarded  nowhere  with  more  horror  than  at  tlie  S^utlu 
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Be  it  so.    They  are  abhorred j  but  allowed.    The  power' 
of  individuals  to  lacerate  their  feUow-creatures  is  gjv< 

/to  Uiera  by  the   community.     The  community   abhoj 
ihe  abuse,  but  confers  the  power  which  will  certainly 
abused,  and  thus  strips  itself  of  all  defence  before  ihtj 
bar  of  Almighty  Justice.   Jl  must  answer  for  tlie  crim< 
which  are  shielded  by  its  laws.  —  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  these  cruelties  are  checked  by  the  private  interest 
of  the   slave-holder.      Does  regard  to  private   inleresi 
aave  from  brutal   treatment  the   draught-horse    in   ouri 
streets  ?     And  may  not  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  be 
inflicted,  which  will  not  put  in  peril  the  life  or  strength 
of  the  slave  ? 

To  substantiate  the  charge  of  cruelty,  I  shall  not,  as 
I  have  said,  have  recourse  to  current  reports,  however 
well  established.  I  am  willing  to  dismiss  ihem  all  as 
false.  1  stand  on  other  ground.  Reports  may  lie,  but 
our  daily  experience  of  human  nature  cannot  lie.  I 
summon  no  witnesses,  or  rather  I  appeal  to  a  witness 
everywhere  present,  a  witness  in  every  heart.  Who, 
that  has  watched  his  own  heart,  or  observed  others, 
does  not  feel  that  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  abso- 
lute, irresponsible  power  over  man  ?   It  must  be  abused.  M 

I  The  selfish  passions  and  pride  of  our  nature  will  as  sure- 
ly  abuse  it,  as  the  storm  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  swell 
and  roar  under  the  wliirlwind.     A  being,  so  ignorant  j  i 
so  headstrong,  so  passionate,  as  man,  ought  not  to  b«J 
misled  with  this  terrible  dominion.     He  ought  not  10I 
desire  it.     He  ought  to  dread  it.     He  ought  to  cast  it 
from  him,  as  most  perilous  to  himself  and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  for  man.  There  iS|i 
indeed,  an  esception  to  this  rule.  There  is  one  cnse^i 
in  which  God  puts  a  human  being  wholly  defencele 
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ialo  another^s  hands-  I  refer  lo  the  cliildj  who  is  whol- 
ly subjectetl  lo  the  parent's  wilL  But  observe  how 
carefiilJy,  I  raight  almost  say  anxiously,  God  has  pro- 
vided against  the  abuse  of  this  power.  He  has  raised 
up  for  the  child  in  the  heart  of  the  parent,  a  giiardian, 
whom  the  mightiest  on  earth  cannot  resist.  He  has 
fitted  the  parent  for  this  trust,  by  leaching  him  to  love 
bis  offspring  better  than  himself.    No  clorjnence  on  earth 

^5  so  subduing  as  the  moaning  of  tlie  infant  when  in 
pain.  No  reward  is  sweeter  than  that  infant's  smile* 
We  say,  God  has  put  the  infant  into  the  parent's  hands. 
Might  we  not  more  truly  say,  that  he  has  put  the  parent 
into  the  child's  power  ?  That  httle  being  sends  forth 
his  father  to  toil,  and  makes  the  mother  watch  over  htm 
by  day,  and  fix  on  him  her  sleepless  eyes  by  night. 
No  t}^rant  lays  such  a  yoke.  Thus  God  has  fenced 
nd  secured  from  abuse  tlie  power  of  the  parent ;  and 

^yet  even  the  parent  has  been  known,  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  to  be  cruel  to  his  child.  Is  man,  then,  to  be 
trusted  with  absolute  power  over  a  fellow-creature,  who, 
instead  of  being  commended  by  naiure  to  his  lenderesl 
love,  belongs  to  a  despised  race,  is  regai'ded  as  prop- 
erty, is  made  thr»  passive  instrument  of  his  gratification 
and  gain  ?  I  ask  no  doctrments  to  prove  the  abuses  of 
this  power,  nor  do  I  care  what  is  said  to  disprove  them. 
Millions  may  rise  up  and  tell  me  that  llie  slave  suSbnr 
little  from  cruelty,  I  know  too  much  of  human  nature,  ] 
human  histor)%  human  passion,  to  believe  them.  I  ac-' 
quit  slave-holders  of  all  peculiar  depravity.  I  judge 
them  by  myself.  I  say,  that  absolute  power  always  cor-' 
rupts  human  nature  more  or  less,  1  say,  that  extraor- 
dinary, almost  miraculous  self-control  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  slave-holder  from  provocation  and  passion  ; 
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I  and  IS  self-control  the  virtue  wliich,  above  all  others, 
I  grows  up  aniidal  ilie  possession  of  irresponsible  do- 
)  II I fn ion  ?  Even  when  the  slave-holder  honestly  acquits 
himself  of  cruelty,  he  may  be  criminal.  His  own  coa^ 
sciousness  is  to  be  distrusted*  Having  begun  wiih 
wronging  the  slave,  witli  wresting  from  him  sacred  righlS|. 
Jie  may  be  expected  to  multiply  wrongs,  witliout  ihoughUJ 
The  degraded  stale  of  the  slave  may  induce  in  the  mas- 
ter a  mode  of  treatment  essentially  inhuman  and  in- 
suhing,  but  which  he  never  dreams  to  be  cruel.  Thej 
influence  of  slavery  in  indurating  the  moral  feeling  ajii 
blinding  men  to  wrong,  is  one  of  its  worst  evils- 

Biit  suppose  the  master  to  be  ever  so  humane.  Still, 
he  is  not  always  watching  over  his  slave.  He  has  his 
pleasures  to  attend  to.  He  is  often  absent.  His  lerribl 
power  must  he  delegated.  And  to  \\hom  is  it  dele- 
gated ?  To  men  prepared  to  govern  others,  by  having 
learned  to  govern  themselves  ?  To  men  having  a  deep 
interest  in  the  slaves  ?  To  wise  men,  inslnicted  in  hu- 
man nature  ?  To  Christians,  trained  to  purity  and  love  Im 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  office  of  Overseer  is 
among  the  last  which  an  enlightened,  phibnihropic,  self- 
respecting  man  would  choose  ?  Who  does  not  know, 
bow  often  the  overseer  pollutes  the  plamaiion  by  his 
licentiousness,  as  well  as  scourges  it  by  his  severity  ? 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  the  lash  is  placed.  Ta 
such  a  man  is  committed  the  most  fearful  trust  on  eartli ! 
For  his  cruelties,  the  master  must  answer,  as  truly  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  master 
does  more  ilian  delegate  bis  power  to  the  overseer. 
How  often  does  he  part  with  it  wholly  to  the  slave 
dealer  I  And  has  he  w^eighed  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  transfer?     Does  he  not  know,    that,   in  selling   hii^ 
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slaves  into  merciless  hands,  he  is  merciless  himself,  and 

must  give  an  account  lo  God  for  every  barbarity  of 
which  they  become  the  victims  ?  The  notorious  cruelly 
of  the  slave-dealers,  can  be  do  false  report,  for  it  be- 
longs 10  iheir  vocation.  These  are  ihe  men,  who  throng 
and  defile  our  Seat  of  Government,  whose  slave-markets 
and  slave-dungeons  turn  to  mockery  ihe  language  of 
freedoni  m  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  who  make  us 
justly  the  by -word  and  the  scorn  of  the  nations.  Is 
lliere  no  cruehy  in  putting  slaves  under  the  bloody  lash 
of  the  slave-dealers,  to  be  driven  like  herds  of  cattle 
to  distant  regions,  and  there  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  without  a  pledge  of  tlieir  finding  justice  or 
mercy  ?  What  heart,  not  seared  by  custom,  would  oot 
ecorl  from  such  barbarity  ? 

It  has  been  seen,  that  I  do  not  ground  my  argument 
at  all  on  cases  of  excessive  cruelty.  I  should  attach 
less  importance  lo  these  than  do  most  persons,  even 
were  diey  more  frequent.  They  form  a  very,  very 
finall  amount  of  suliering,  compared  with  what  is  in- 
ilicied  by  abuses  of  power  too  minute  for  notice.  Blows, 
insults,  privations,  which  make  no  noise,  and  leave  no 
scar,  are  incomparably  more  destructive  of  happiness 
tlmn  a  few  brutal  violences,  which  move  general  indig- 
nation. A  weak,  despised  being,  having  no  means  of 
defence  or  redress,  living  m  a  community  armed  against 
his  rights,  regarded  as  property,  and  as  bound  to  entire, 
unresisting  compliance  with  another's  will,  if  not  sub- 
jected to  inflictions  of  ferocious  cruelty,  is  yet  exposed 
to  less  striking  and  shocking  forms  of  cruelty,  the  amount 
pof  which  must  be  a  fearful  mass  of  suffering. 

But  could  ft  be  proved,  that  tliere  are  no  cruellies  in 
ave^ountries,  we  ought  not  then  to  be  more  recon- 
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eiled  to  slavery  than  we  now  are.     For  what  would  this 

show  ?      That  cruelly   is  not   needed.     And   why   not 
needed  ?     Because  ihe  slave  is  entirely  subdued  to  his 
lot.     No  raan  will  be  wholly  unresisting  in  bondage,  but 
be  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  slarep 
If  the  colored  race  never  need  punishment,  it  is  be- 
[cause  the  feelings  of  men  are  dead  within  them,  becauso 
they  have  no  consciousness  of  rights,  because  they  are 
cowards,  witiioui  respect  for  themselves,   and  wiiboui 
confidence  in  the  sharers  of  their  degraded  Jot-     The 
■  quiet  of  slavery  is  like  ibai  which  ilie  Roman  legions 
left  in  ancient  Britain,  the  stilhiess  of  death.     Why  were 
the  Romans  accustomed  to  work  their  staves  in  chains 
[  by  day,  and  confine  them  in  dungeons  by  night  ?     Not 
I  because   they  loved  cruelty  for  its  own  sake;  but  be* 
I  cause  their  slaves  were  stung  with  a  consciausness  of 
[degradation,  because  they  brought  from  the  forests  of 
Dacia  some  rude  ideas  of  human  dignity,  or  from  civi- 
lized countries  some  experience  of  social  improvements, 
which   naturally  issued   in   violence  and    exasperation. 
They  needed  cruelty,  for  their  owu  wills  were  not  bro- 
ken to  another's,  and  the  spirit  of  freemen  was  not  whol* 
ly  gone.     The  slave  must  meet  cruel  treatment  either 
inwardly  or  outwardly.     Either  the   soul  or  the  body 
must  receive  the  blow*     Either  the  flesh  must  be  tor- 
tured, or  the  spirit  be  struck  down*     Dreadful  alter- 
native to  which  slavery  is  reduced ! 

6.  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  evils  of  slavery* 

I  refer  to  its  influence  on  the  Master.      Thi-;  topic  can- 

.  lioj^,  perhaps,  be  so  handled  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  ; 

but  without  it  an  imperfect  view  of  ilie  subject  would  b© 

i;iven.     I  will  pass  over  many  views.     I  will  say  notb* 
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ig  of  the  tendency  of  slavery  lo  unsettle  the  ideas  of 
Right  in  the  slave-holder,  to  impair  his  convictions  of 
Justice  and  Benevolence  j  or  of  its  tendency  to  associate 
with  labor  ideas  of  degradation,  and  to  recommend  idle- 
ness as  an  honorable  exemption.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  two  consideraiions. 

The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  all  other  infiuences^i 
Dotirishes  the  passion  for  power  and  its  kindred  vices.  \ 
There  is  no  passion  which  needs  a  stronger  curb.  Men's 
worst  crimes  have  sprung  from  the  desire  of  being  mas- 
tersj  of  bending  others  to  dieir  yoke.  And  the  natural 
tendency  of  bringing  others  into  subjection  to  our  abso^ 
lute  will,  is  to  quicken  into  fearful  activity  the  imperious, 
liaughty,  proud)  self-seeking  propensities  of  our  nature^ 

an  cannot,  without  imminent  peril  to  his  virtue^  own 

fellow -creature,  or   use   the   word   of  absolute  com- 
mand to  his  brethren.     God  never  delegated  this  power, 
X  is  a  usurpation  of  the  Divine  dominion,  and  its  natu- 

.1  influence  is  to  produce  a  spirit  of  superiority  to  Di- 
vbe  as  well  as  to  human  laws- 

Undoubtedly  ihis  tendency  is  in  a  measure  counter- 1 
meted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  genius  of  Cbris- 
lity,  and  in  conscientious  individuals  it  may  be  wholly 
overcome  ;  but  we  see  its  fruits  in  the  corruptions  of  1 
moral  sentiment  which  prevail  among  slave-holders.  A 
quick  resentment  of  whatever  is  thought  to  encroach 
on  personal  dignity,  a  trembling  jealousy  of  reputation, 
vehemence  of  the  vindictive  passions,  and  contempt 
of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  retaUatiog  injury, —> 
these  take  rank  among  the  virtues  of  men  whose  self- 
jtetimation   has  been  fed  by  the  possession  of  absolute 

wer* 

Of  consequence,  the  direct  tendency  of  sUvery  is  to 
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annihilate  ihe  control  of  Christianity.  Humility  is  by 
eminence  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  No  vice  was  so 
severely  rebuked  by  our  Lord,  as  the  passion  for  ruling 
over  others.  A  deference  towards  all  human  beings  as 
our  brethren,  a  benevolence  which  disposes  us  to  serve 
rather  than  to  reign j  to  concede  our  own  rather  than 
lo  encroach  on  oiJiers'  rights,  to  forgive,  not  avengf 
wrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits,  instead  of  breaking 
the  spirit  of  an  inferior  or  foe,  —  this  is  Chrislianity  ;  a 
religion  too  high  and  pure  to  be  understood  and  obeyed 
anywhere  as  it  sliould  be,  but  which  meets  singular  hos* 
tihty  in  the  habits  of  mind  generated  by  slavery. 

The  slave-holder,  indeed,  values  himself  on  his  lofii- 
ness  of  spirit.  He  has  a  conscious{iess  of  dignity,  which 
imposes  on  himself  and  others.  But  truth  cannot  stoop 
to  this  lofty  mien.  Truth,  moral  Christian  truth,  con- 
demns it,  and  condemns  those  who  bow  to  it.  Self- 
respect,  founded  on  a  consciousness  of  our  moral  nature 
and  immortal  destiny,  is,  indeed,  a  noble  principle  ;  but  _ 
this  sentiment  includes,  as  a  part  of  itself,  respect  for  I 
all  who  pariake  our  nature*  A  consciousness  of  dig- 
nity, founded  on  the  subjection  of  others  to  our  absolute 
will,  is  inhuman  and  unjust.  It  is  time  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  were  understood.  In  proportion  as  a 
man  acquires  a  lofty  bearing  from  the  habit  of  command 
over  wronged  and  depressed  fellow-creatures,  so  far  he 
casts  away  true  honor,  so  far  he  has  fallen  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  Virtue. 

I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which 

I  shall  not  enlarge.     To  own  the  persons  of  others,  to 

^hold  females  in  slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to  the  purity 

of  a  people.     That  unprotected   females,   stripped   by 

their  degraded  condition  of  woman's  self-respect,  should 
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^P  be  used  to  minister  to  other  passions  in  men  than  the 
love  of  gain,  is  next  to  inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such 
a  community  J  the  reins  are  given  to  youthful  hcentious- 
ness.  Youth,  everywhere  in  peril,  is  in  these  circum- 
stances urged  to  vice  with  a  terrible  power.  And  ilie 
evil  cannot  stop  at  youth.  Early  licentiousness  is  fruit- 
ful of  crime  in  mature  life.  How  far  ttie  obligation  to 
conjugal  fidelity,  the  sacredness  of  domestic  ties,  will 
be  revered  amidst  such  hahits,  such  tempi ations,  such 
facihties  to  vice,  as  are  involved  in  slavery,  needs  no 
exposition.  So  sure  and  terrible  is  retribution  even  in 
this  life !  Domestic  happiness  is  not  blighted  in  tlie 
I  slave's  but  alone.  The  master's  infidelity  sheds  a  blight 
^P  over  his  own  domestic  affections  and  joys.  Hotne, 
■  without  purity  and  constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest 
charm  and  most  blessed  influences.  I  need  not  say, 
after  the  preceding  explanations,  that  iliis  corruption  is 
far  from  being  universal*  Still,  a  slave-country  reeks 
with  hcenliousness.     It  is  tainted  with  a  deadher  pesli* 

Slence  than  the  plague. 
But  the  worst  is  not  told.  As  a  consequence  of 
criminal  connections,  many  a  master  has  children  born 
into  slavery.  Of  these,  most,  I  presume,  receive  pro- 
tection, perhaps  indulgence,  during  the  life  of  the  fathers; 
but  at  their  death,  not  a  few  are  left  to  the  chances  nf 
a  cruel  bondage.  These  cases  must  have  increased, 
since  the  difficulties  of  emancipation  have  been  multi- 
plied. Still  more;  k  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
cases,  in  which  the  master  puis  his  own  children  un(fer 
the  whip  of  the  overseer,  or  else  sellg  them  to  undergo 
the  miseries  of  bondage  among  strangers.  T  shouW 
rejo'ce  to  learn  that  my  impressions  on  thiu  point  are 
false.     If  ihey  be  true,  then  our  own  country,  calling 
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iiself  enlightened  and  Christian,  is  defiled  with  one  of 
ihe  greatest  enormities  on  canli.  We  send  missronariei 
to  heatlien  lands.  Among  lite  pollutions  of  heathenism 
I  know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The  heathen,  who 
feasts  on  his  country's  foe,  may  hold  up  his  bead  by  the 
side  of  the  Christian,  who  sells  his  child  for  gain,  sells 
him  to  be  a  slave*  God  forbid  tliat  I  sljould  charge 
this  crime  on  a  people  !  But  however  rarely  it  may 
occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise  of  power  be- 
longing to  slavery,  and  no  laws  restrain  or  ptiuisb  it. 
Such  are  tlie  evils  which  spring  naturally  from  the  li- 
centiousness generated  by  slavery. 


6.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  die  evils  of  slaveryf 
without  saying  a  word  of  its  Political  infiuence*  Under 
this  head,  I  shall  not  engage  iii  discussions  which  belong 
to  tlie  economist.  I  stmll  not  repeat,  wlxat  has  been 
often  proved,  iliat  slave-labor  is  less  productive  tliaa 
free  ;  nor  shall  I  show,  how  tlie  ability  of  a  community 
to  unfold  its  resources'  in  peace,  and  to  defend  itself  in 
war,  mus(  be  imj^aired,  by  degrading  the  laboring  popu- 
lation to  a  state,  which  takes  frotii  them  motives  to  toil| 
and  renders  them  objects  of  suspicion  or  dread*  I  msb 
only  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  slavery  on  Free  losti* 
tutions.  This  influence,  we  are  gravely  told,  is  favora- 
ble, and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  give  it  a  brief  notice. 
Political  liberty  is  said  to  find  strength  and  security  in 
domestic  servitude.  Strange  niode,  indeed,  of  ensuriog 
freedom  to  ourselves,  to  violate  it  in  the  persona  of  olth 
ers  I  Among  the  new  lights  of  the  age,  die  most  won- 
derful discovery  is,  that  to  spoil  others  of  their  righu  is 
die  way  to  assert  tlie  sac  redness  of  our  own. 

And  how  is  slavery  proved  to  support  free  tnstiti. 
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uons  ?     Slave-holding,  we  are  told,  infuses  an  indomi- 
table spirit,  and  this  is  a  pledge  against   tyranny.     But ' 
do  we  Dot  know  tliat  Asia  and   Africa,  slave-holding 
countries  from  llie  earliest  dale  of  liistor^r^,  have  been 
paralyzed  for  ages  and   robbed  of  ail  manly  force  hy  I 
despoiism  ?     la  ihe  feudal  ages,  llie  baron,  surrounded  J 
by  bis  serfs,  had  irndoubtedly  enough  of  a  fiery  spirit  j 
to  keep  him  free,  if  this  were  the  true  defence  of  free-  | 
dom ;  but  gradually  his  pride  was  curbed,  his  ^ower 
broken  ;  a  greater  tyrajit  swallowed  him  up ;   aud  tli^ 
descendants  of  nobles,  who   would  have  died   sooner 
ilian  brooked  a  master,  were  turned  into  courtiers,  as 
pliant  as  their  fathers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  *'  the  free  states  of  antiquity,*'  we  are  told,  '^  had 
sbresJ'  So  had  the  monarchies  of  the  same  periods. 
With  which  of  these  institutions  was  slavery  most  con- 
genial ?  To  which  did  it  most  probably  give  support  ? 
Besides,  it  is  only  by  courtesy  ilial  we  call  tlie  ancient 
reptibLics  free«  Rome  in  her  best  days  was  an  ai'is* 
locracy  ;  nor  were  private  rights,  which  it  is  the  chief 
oSice  of  liberty  to  protect,  rendered  a  whit  more  secure 
by  the  gradual  triumphs  of  die  people  over  pati'ician 
power.  Slavery  was  at  all  periods  the  curse  of  Rome. 
The  great  mass  of  her  free  population,  tlirowing  almost 
every  laborious  occupation  on  the  slaves,  became  an 
idle,  licentious  rabble  ;  and  tlus  unprincipled  populace, 
logetlier  with  the  slaves,  furnished  ready  iustnniients 
for  every  private  and  pubhc  crime.  When  Cloditis 
prowled  die  streets  of  Rome  for  the  murder  of  Cicero 
and  the  best  citizens,  his  train  was  composed  in  part  of 
■daves,  fit  bloodhounds  for  his  nefarious  work*  The 
Republic  in  its  proudest  days  was  desolated  and  con- 
vulsed  by  servile   wars.      Imperial  Rome  was   over^ 
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wlielmed  by  savage  hordes,  for  this  among  other  reas 
ihai  her  whole  peasantry  consisted  eilJjer  of  stares^  oi 
of  noaiinal  IVeenien  degraded  to  a  servile  eandition,  so 
that  ihe  legions  could  be  recruited  only  from  uibes  of 
baibarians  whom  she  had  formerly  subdued. 

But  the  great  argumeni  in  favor  of  the  political  bene- 
fits of  slavery,  remains  lo  be  staled*  In  plain  language 
U  amounts  to  this,  that  slavery  excludes  the  laboring 
or  poorer  classes  from  the  elective  franchise,  from  politi- 
cal power  ;  and  it  is  the  lurbulenee  of  these  classy 
which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  peril  of  liberty. 
But  in  slave-holding  communities,  are  there  no  distinc- 
tions of  condition  anions;  the  free  ?  Are  none  conipara* 
lively  poor  ?  la  there  no  democracy  ?  Was  not  Ath- 
ens, crowded  as  she  w^as  with  slaves,  the  most  turbulent 
of  democracies  ?  And  further,  do  not  x\m  idleness  and 
impatience  of  restraint,  into  which  ihe  free  of  a  slave- 
holding  community  naturally  fall,  generate  ati  intenser 
party-spirit,  fiercer  polStical  passions,  and  more  desper- 
ate instruments  of  ambition,  than  can  bo  found  among 
the  laboring  classes  in  a  community  where  slavery  is 
unknown  ?  In  which  of  ihe  two  great  divisions  of  our 
own  country  are  political  strifes  most  likely  to  be  settled 
by  the  sword  ?  In  the  Slave-holding  States,  or  die 
Free  f  The  laboring  classes,  w^hen  brought  up  under 
free  institutions  and  equal  laws,  are  not  necessarily  or 
peculiarly  disposed  to  abuse  the  elective  franchise* 
Their  daily  toil,  often  exhausting,  secures  them  from 
habitual  political  exciiement.  The  most  powerful  spir- 
its among  thera  are  continually  rising  to  a  prosperity, 
which  gives  them  an  interest  in  public  order.  There  is 
also  a  general  dilfusion  of  property,  the  result  of  uiifet* 
tered  industry,  which  forms  a  general  motive  to  the  sup* 
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port  of  the  laws,  h  should  be  added,  ihat  the  domestic 
virtues  and  religious  sei^linients,  which  in  a  Chriarian 
country  spread  ihrough  all  ranks,  and  spread  more  ividely 
among  the  industrious  than  the  idle,  are  powerful  checks 
on  the  passions,  strong  barriers  against  civil  convulsion. 
Idleness,  rather  than  toil,  makes  the  turbulent  partisan. 
Whoever  knows  the  stale  of  society  in  the  Free  Stales, 
can  testify,  that  the  love  of  liberty,  pride  in  our  free 
institutions,  and  jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere  more 
active  than  in  those  very  classes  which  in  a  slave-holding 
country  are  reduced  to  servitude*  Undoubtedly  the 
jealousies,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  llie  laboring  por* 
tion  of  the  community  may  work  evil,  and  even  ruin  to 
the  state ;  and  so  may  the  luxury,  the  political  venality, 
the  gambling  spirit  of  trade,  and  ibe  cupidity,  to  be 
found  in  other  ranks  or  conditions.  If  freedom  must 
be  denied  wherever  it  will  be  endangered,  then  every 
class  in  society  must  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

Free  institutions  rest  on  two  great  political  virtues,  ♦ 
ihe  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  order.  The  slave- 
holder (I  mean  the  slave-holder  by  choice)  is  of  neces- 
sity more  or  less  weanling  in  boili.  How  plain  is  it,  that 
no  man  can  love  liberty  with  a  true  love,  who  has  the 
heart  to  wrest  it  from  others  !  Attachment  to  freedom 
does  not  consist  in  spurning  indignantly  a  yoke  prepared 
for  our  own  necks  ;  for  this  is  done  even  by  the  savage 
and  the  beast  of  prey*  It  is  a  moral  sentiment,  an  im- 
partial desire  and  choice,  tlmt  others  as  well  as  ourselves 
may  be  protected  from  every  wrong,  may  be  exempted 
from  every  unjust  restraint.  Slave-holding,  when  per- 
petuated selfishly  and  from  choice,  is  at  open  war  with 
this  getaerous  principle.  It  is  a  plain,  habitual  contempt 
of  human  rights,  and  of  course  impairs   that  sense  of 
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iheir  sanctity,  which  is  their  best  protection.  It  offefb, 
every  day  aad  hoor,  a  precedent  of  usurpation  to  the 
ambitious.  It  creates  a  caste  with  despotic  powers; 
atid  under  such  guardiaos  is  liberty  peculiarly  secure  i 
It  creates  a  burning  zeal  for  the  rights  of  a  privileged 
class  J  but  not  for  the  Rights  of  Men.  These  tlie  volun- 
tary slave-holder  casts  down  by  force  ;  and,  in  the  chang- 
es of  human  affairs,  tiie  time  may  not  be  distant,  when 
he  will  learn,  tliat  tbrce,  accustomed  to  triumph  over 
right,  is  prone  to  leap  every  bound,  and  to  make  the 
proud  as  well  as  abject  stoop  to  its  sway* 

Slavery  is  also  hostile  to  tlie  love  of  order,  which,  in 
union  with  the  love  of  liberty,  is  the  gi-eat  support  of 
free  institutions.  Slave-holding  in  a  republic  tends  di* 
rectly  to  lawlessness*  It  gives  the  liabit  of  command, 
not  of  obedience.  The  absolute  master  is  not  likely 
to  distinguish  himself  by  subjection  to  the  civil  power. 
The  subsiiiuiion  of  passion  and  self-will  for  law,  is  no- 
where so  common  as  in  the  Stave-holding  Stales,  hi 
these  it  is  thought  honorable  to  rely  on  one's  own  arm, 
rather  tlian  on  the  magistrate,  for  the  defence  of  many 
rights.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  districts,  the  chief 
peace-ofiicer  ^eras  to  be  the  weapon  worn  as  part  of 
the  common  dress  ;  and  the  multitude  seem  to  be  more 
awed  by  one  another's  passions,  than  by  the  auiliority 
of  the  state.  Such  communities  have  no  pledge  of 
stable  liberty.  Reverence  for  tiie  laws,  as  manifea* 
tatjons  of  the  public  will,  is  the  very  spirit  of  free  in- 
stitutions. Does  diis  spirit  find  its  best  nutriment  in 
the  habits  and  feelings  generated  by  slavery  ? 

Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix  up  with  free  insti- 
tutions. It  cannot  but  endanger  tliem.  It  is  a  pattern 
for  every  kind  of  wrong.     The  slave  brings  in^cunQ 
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on  the  free.  Whoever  holds  one  human  being  in  bond- 
age, invites  otliers  lo  plant  the  foot  on  his  own  neck. 
Thanks  to  God,  not  one  human  being  can  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  Jiberties  of  a  people  ouglit  lo  trem- 
ble, uniiJ  every  raan  is  free*  Tremble  tlicy  wtJl.  Their 
true  foundation  is  sapped  by  the  legalized  degradation 
of  a  single  innocent  man  lo  slavery.  Thai  foundation 
IS  bnpartial  juMice,  is  respect  for  Imiiiuxi  nature,  is  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  every  human  being. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  these  remarks,  to  show  the 
hostility  between  slavery  and  free  institutions.  If,  how- 
ever, I  err,  if  these  institutions  cannot  stand  without 
la  very  for  llieir  foundation,  then  I  say,  Let  them  fall. 
Then  they  ought  to  be  buried  in  perpetual  ruins.  Then 
the  name  of  republicanism  ought  to  become  a  by-word 
id  reproach  among  the  nations.  Then  monarchy,  lim- 
ited as  it  is  in  England,  is  incomparably  better  and  hap- 
pier than  our  more  popular  forms.  Then  despotism,  as 
it  exists  in  Prussia,  where  equal  laws  are  in  the  main 
administered  wltli  i m par tja lily,  ought  to  be  preferred* 
A  republican  government,  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of 
half  or  more  than  half  of  a  people,  by  stripping  them  of 
their  most  sacred  rights,  by  degrading  ihem  to  a  brutal 
condition,  would  cost  too  much.  A  freedom  so  tainted 
with  wrong  ought  to  be  our  abhorrence.  They,  whc 
tell  us  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  condition  of  a  republic, 
do  not  justify  the  former,  but  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
reprobation  on  the  latter.  If  they  speak  truth,  we  are 
bound  as  a  people  lo  seek  more  just  and  generous  insti- 
tutions, under  which  the  rights  of  all  wtU  be  secure. 


I  liave  now  placed  before  the  reader  the  chief  evib 
of  slavery.     We  are  told,  however^  that  these  are  not 
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wiihaut  mitigation,   that   slavery  has  advantages   which 
lo  iTiiich  to  counterbaJance  its  WTongs  and  pains.      Not 

'a  few  are  partially  reconciled  to  the  institution  by  the 
language  of  confidence  in  which  its  benefits  are  some- 
times announced.     I  shall  therefore  close  this  chapter 

'^with  a  very  brief  consideration  of  what  are  thought  to 
be  the  advantages  of  slavery. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  slave  does  less  work  than 
the  free  laborer ;  he  bears  a  lighter  burden  than  liberty 
^'ouM  lay  ou  him.  Perhaps  this  is  generally  true ;  yet, 
when  circumstances  promise  profit  lo  the  master  from 

'tlie  imposition  of  excessive  labor,  the  slave  is  not  spared-  < 

^In  the  West  Indies,  the  terrible  waste  of  life  among  tlie 
over-worked  cultivators,   required    large  supplies  from 

^Africa  to  keep  up  the  failins^  population.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  probably  true,  that  ihe  slave  works  less  than  the 
free  laborer ;  hut  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  his 

Jrwork  is  lighter.  For  what  is  it  that  lightens  toil  ?  It 
is  Hope  ;  it  is  Love  ;  it  is  Strong  Motive.  Tbat  labor 
is  light  which  we  do  from  the  heart,  to  which  a  great 

rgood  quickens  us,  which  is  to  belter  our  lot.  Thai  la- 
bor is  light  which  IS  to  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer  our 
homes,  to  give  instruction  to  otjr  children,  to  solace 
the  declining  years  of  a  parent,  to  give  to  our  grateful 
and  generous  sentiments  the  means  of  exertion.  Great 
effort  from  great  motives- is  the  best  definition  of  a  happy 
Bfe.  The  easiest  labo^  is  a  burden  to  him  who  has  no  ■ 
motive  for  performing  it.     How  wearisome  is  the  task 

^imposed  by   another,   and  wiongfully   imposed  !     The 
slave  cannot  easily  be  made  to  do  a  freeman's  work  ;  ■ 
and  why  ?    Because  he  wants  a  freeman's  spirit,  because 
the  spring  of  labor  is  itnpaired   within  him,  because  he 
works  as  a  machine,  not  a  free  agent.    The  compubion, 
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under  which  he  toils  for  another,  takes  from  labor  its 
sweetness,  makes  the  daily  round  of  life  ^id  and  dull, 
makes  escape  from  toil  the  chief  interest  of  life. 

We  are  further  told,  that  the  slave  is  freed'  from  all 
care,  that  he  is  sure  of  future  support,  lliat  when  old 
be  is  not  dismissed  to  the  poor-house,  but  fed  and  shel- 
tered in  his  own  hui.     This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
tlmt  nothing  can  be  gained  by  violating  the  great  laws 
End  essential  rights  of  our  nature.     The  slave,  we  are 
told,  has  no  care,  his  future  is  provided  for.     Yet  God 
created  him  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  take  care  of 
his  own  happiness  ;  and  be  cannot  be  freed  from  this 
care   without   injury  to  his  moral  and   intellectual  life* 
Why  has  God  given  foresight  and  power  over  the  fu-  ] 
ture,  but  to  be  used  ?     Is  it  a  blessing  to  a  rational  / 
creature  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  which  chains  his  / 
faculties  to  the  present  moment^  which  leaves  nothing  | 
before  him  to  rouse  the  intellect  or  touch  tlie  heart  ?  ' 
Be  it  also  remembered,  that  the  same  provision,  which 
relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety,  cuts  him  olf  from  hope. 
The  future  is  not,  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres  of  pov- 
erty, nor  is  it  brightened  by  images  of  joy.     It  stretches 
before  him  sterile,  monotonous^  expanding  into  no  re- 
freshing verdure,  and  sending  no   cheering  whisper  of 
a  belter  lor. 

It  is  true  that  the  free  laborer  may  become  a  pauper , 
and  so  may  the  free  rich  man,  both  of  the  North  and  ihe 
South*  Still,  our  capitalists  never  dream  of  flying  to 
Blavery  as  a  security  against  the  almshouse.  Freedom 
ondouhtedly  has  its  perils.  It  offers  nothing  to  the  sloth- 
ftjl  and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to  seek  their 
own  good  in  their  own  way,  some  of  all  classes  fail  from 
f  ice,  some  from  incapacity,  some  from  misfortune.  All 
8* 
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classes  will  furnish  members  to  the  body  of  tlie  poof* 
But  in  this  country  the  number  is  small,  and  ought  cod* 
staatly  to  decrease*  The  evil,  however  lamentable^  is 
not  so  remediless  and  spreading  as  to  furnish  a  motXFe 
for  reducing  half  tlie  population  to  chains.  Benevo- 
lence does  much  to  mitigate  it*  The  best  minds  are 
inquiring  how  it  may  be  prevented,  dimbished»  removed. 
It  js  giving  excitement  to  a  philanthropy  which  creates 
out  of  misfortune  new  bonds  of  union  between  man  and 
man. 

Our  slave-holding  brethren,  who  tell  us  that  the  coo* 
dition  of  the  slave  is  better  than  that  of  the  free  laborer 
at  the  North,  talk  ignorantly  and  rashly.     They  do  noij 
cannot  know,  what  to  us  is  matter  of  daily  observatiofii 
that  from  the  families  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics  have 
sprung  our  most  distinguished  men,  men  who  have  done 
most  for  science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and  freedom ; 
and  that  tlie  noblest  spirits  among  us  would  have  beeo  j 
lost  to  dieir  country  and  mankind,  had  the  laboring  clam  ^ 
here  been  doomed  to  slavery.     They  do  not  know, 
what  we  rejoice  to  tell  themj   that  this  class  partakes 
largely  of  ihe  impulse  given  to  the  whole  community ; 
that  the  means  of  ioiellectual  improvement  are  mulu* 
plying  to  the  laborious  as  fast  as  to  the  opulent ;  thai 
our  most  distinguished  citizens  meet  them  as  brethren, 
and  communicate  to  them  m  public  discourses  their  own 
most  important  acquisitions.      Undoubtedly,  the  Cluris-  M 
tiaii,  republican  spirit  is  not  working,  even  here,  as  it  * 
should.     The  more   improved   and   prosperous   classes 
have  not  yet  learned,  that  it  is  their  great  mission  to  ele-  M 
vate  morally  and  intellectually  the  less  advanced  classes 
of  the  communiiy  ;  but  the  great  truth  is  more  and  more 
recognised,  and  accordingly  a  new  era  may  be  said  to 
be  opening  on  society. 
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It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  if  not  to  be  com- 
4)ared  to  die  free  laborer  at  the  North,  is  in  a  baj>]3ier 
condition  thaii  the  Irish  peasaDtry.  Let  this  be  granted. 
Let  the  security  of  the  peasant's  domestic  rektions,  let 
bis  church  and  his  school-house,  and  his  faiut  hope  of 
a  better  lot  pass  for  noUiing.  Because  Ireland  is  suf- 
fering from  the  misgoverntiient  and  oppression  of  ages, 
does  tt  follow  that  a  less  grinding  oppression  is  a  good  ? 
Besides,  are  not  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknowledged  ? 
Is  not  British  legislation  laboring  to  restore  her  pros- 
perity ?  Is  it  not  true,  that,  whilst  the  slaveys  lot  aditiiis 
no  important  change,  the  most  enlightened  minds  are 
at  work  to  confer  on  the  Irish  peasant  the  blessings  of 
education,  of  equal  laws,  of  new  springs  to  exertion,  of 
oew  sources  of  wealth  ?  Other  men,  however  fallen, 
tnay  be  Efted  up.  An  immovable  weight  presses  on 
the  slave. 

But  still  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gay.  He  is  not 
as  wretched  as  our  theories  •teach.  After  his  toil,  he 
sings,  he  dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an  exhausted 
frame  or  gloomy  spirit*  The  slave  happy  !  Why^  then, 
contend  for  rights  ?  Why  follow  with  beating  hearts 
the  struggles  of  the  patriot  for  freedom  ?  Why  canonize 
the  martyr  to  freedom  ?  The  slave  happy  !  Then  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive  attri- 
butes of  a  man  ;  in  darkening  intellect  and  conscience  ; 
m  quenching  generous  sentiments ;  in  servility  of  spirit ; 
in  living  under  a  whip ;  in  having  neither  properly  nor 
rights ;  in  holding  wife  and  child  at  another's  pleasure  ; 
ui  toiling  without  hope  ;  in  living  without  an  end  !  The 
slave,  indeed,  has  his  pleasures*  His  animal  nature 
survives  the  injury  to  his  rational  and  moral  powers  ; 
and  every  animal  has  its  eojoyments.     The  kindness 
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of  Providence  allows  no  human  being  to  be  wholly  di- 

vorced  from  good.  The  lanib  frolics  ;  ihe  dog  leajit 
for  joy  ;  the  bird  fills  ihe  air  vvilb  cheerful  harmony  j 
and  die  slave  spends  his  holyday  in  laughter  and  the 
dance.  Thanks  to  Him  who  never  leaves  himself  with- 
out witness  ;  who  cheers  even  die  desert  with  spots 
of  verdure  ;  and  opens  a  fountain  of  joys  in  the  roost 
widiered  heart  *  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  con- 
template \he  occasional  gayety  of  the  slave  without  some 
mixture  of  painful  dioiight.  He  is  gay,  because  he  has 
not  learned  to  think  ;  because  he  is  too  fallen  to  feci 
bis  \\Tongs  ;  because  he  wants  just  self-respect.  We 
are  grieved  by  the  gayety  of  tlie  insane.  There  is  a 
sadness  in  the  gayety  of  him  whose  lightness  of  heart 
would  be  turned  to  bitterness  and  Indignation,  were  one 
ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

That  there  are  those  among  the  free^  who  are  more 
wretched  than  slaves,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  just  as  tliere 
is  incomparably  greater  misery  among  men  than  among 
brutes.  The  brute  never  knows  the  agony  of  a  human 
spirit  torn  by  remorse,  or  wountled  in  its  love.  But 
would  we  cease  to  be  human ,  because  our  capacity  for 
suffering  increases  with  the  elevation  of  our  nature  ?  All 
blessiue;s  may  be  perverted,  and  the  greatest  perveried 
most.  Were  we  to  visit  a  slave-country,  undoubtedly 
the  most  miserable  human  beings  would  be  found  among 
tlie  free  ;  for  among  them  tlie  passions  have  wider  sweep, 
and  the  power  they  possess  may  be  used  to  their  own 
ruin.  Liberty  is  not  a  necessity  of  happiness.  It  is 
only  a  means  of  good.  It  is  a  trust  which  may  be 
abused.  Are  all  such  trusts  to  be  cast  away  ?  Are 
they  not  the  greatest  gifts  of  Heaven  ? 

But  the  sJave,  we  are   told,  often  manifests  aifectiob 
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return,  I  will  not  endeavour  to  explain  this,  by  say- 
ing thai  the  master's  absence  places  the  slave  under  the 
overseer.  Nor  will  I  object,  thai  the  slaveys  propensity 
to  steal  from  his  master,  his  need  of  tlie  whip  to  urgaJ 
hitB  to  toil,  and  the  dread  of  insurrection  which  he  in-1 
spires,  are  signs  of  any  thing  but  love.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, much  more  affection  in  this  relation  than 
could  be  expected.  Of  all  races  of  men,  the  African 
is  die  mildest  and  most  susceptible  of  atlachment.  He 
loves,  where  the  European  w^ould  hate.  He  ^vatches 
ihe  life  of  a  master,  whom  the  Norih  American  Indian, 
in  like  circnmslances,  would  stab  to  die  heart*  The 
African  is  afTectionate-  Is  this  a  reason  for  holding  hrni 
in  chains  ?  We  cannot,  however,  think  of  this  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  slavery  with  unmixed  pleasure.  It 
is  die  curse  of  slavery,  that  it  can  touch  nothing  which 
it  does  not  debase.  Even  love,  that  sentiment  given  us 
by  God  to  be  the  germ  of  a  divine  virtue,  becomes  in 
die  slave  a  weakness,  almost  a  degradation.  His  affec* 
tions  lose  much  of  their  beauty  and  dignity.  He  ought, 
indeed,  lo  feel  benevolence  toward  his  master  ;  hut  to 
attach  himself  lo  a  man  who  keeps  him  in  the  dust  and 
denies  him  the  rlglits  of  a  man  ;  to  be  grateful  and  de- 
voted lo^one  who  extorts  his  toil  and  debases  him  into 
a  chattel ;  this  lias  a  taint  of  servility,  which  makes  tia 
grieve  whilst  we  admire.  However,  we  would  not  di- 
minish the  attachment  of  the  slave.  He  is  the  happier 
for  his  generosity.  Let  him  love  his  master,  and  let 
the  master  win  love  by  kindness*  We  only  say,  let  not 
this  manifestation  of  a  generous  nature  in  the  slave  be 
turned  against  him.  Let  it  not  be  made  an  answer  to 
an  exposition  of  his  wTongs.  Let  it  not  be  used  as  a 
weapon  for  his  perpetual  degradation- 


But  the  slave,  we  are  lold,  is  taught  Religion.  Thi*. 
is  the  most  cheering  sound  which  comes  to  us  from  tJi« 
land  of  bondage.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  iliat  any 
portion  of  the  slaves  are  instructed  in  that  truth,  ivhich 
gives  inward  freedom.  They  hear  at  least  one  voice 
of  deep,  genuine  love,  the  voice  of  Christ ;  aiid  read  in 
his  cross  what  all  other  things  liide  from  them,  the  ud- 
utterable  worth  of  iheir  spiritual  nature.  This  poriioO; 
however,  is  smalL  The  greater  part  are  still  buried  in 
heattien  ignorance.  Besides,  religion,  though  a  great 
good,  can  hardly  exert  its  full  power  on  the  slave.  Will 
it  not  be  taught  to  make  him  obedient  to  his  master* 
rather  than  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  ?  Is 
slavery,  which  tends  so  proverbially  to  debase  the  raind^ 
the  preparation  for  spiritual  truth  ?  C^n  the  slave  com* 
prehend  the  principle  of  Love,  the  essential  principle 
of  Christianity,  when  he  hears  it  from  the  lips  of  those 
whose  relations  to  him  express  injustice  and  selfishness  ? 
But  suppose  him  to  receive  Christianity  in  its  purity, 
and  to  feel  all  its  power.  Is  this  to  reconcile  us  to 
slavery  ?  Is  a  being,  who  can  understand  the  subltmest 
truth  which  has  ever  entered  the  human  mind,  who  can 
love  and  adore  God,  who  can  conform  himself  to  the 
celestial  virtue  of  the  Saviour,  for  whom  that  Saviour 
died,  to  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose  repenttnce  now 
gives  joy  in  heaven^ — is  such  a  being  to  be  held  as 
property,  driven  by  force  as  the  brute,  and  denied  the 
rights  of  man  by  a  feUow-creature,  by  a  professed  dis- 
ciple of  the  just  and  merciful  Saviour?  Has  he  a  reli- 
gious nature,  and  dares  any  one  hold  him  as  a  slave  ? 
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I  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  evils  of  slav- 
ery, and  have  shown  how  little  ihey  are  mitigated  bj 
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what  are  thought  its  advantages.  In  this  whole  dis> 
cussion  I  have  cautiously  avoided  quoting  parLiculax  ex- 
amples of  its  baneful  influences.  I  have  not  brought 
together  accounts  of  horrible  cnielty  which  come  to  ua 
from  the  South.  I  have  coofined  myself  to  llie  nalui^al 
tendencies  of  slavery,  to  evils  bound  up  in  its  very  na- 
ture, whichi»  as  long  as  man  is  man,  caiinot  be  separated 
from  it.  That  these  evils  are  unmixed,  I  do  not  say. 
More  or  less  of  good  may  often  be  found  in  connexion 
with  them.  No  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  make 
the  life  of  a  human  being  wholly  evil,  or  cut  off  every  | 
means  of  improvement.  God^s  benevolence  triumphs! 
over  all  the  perverseness  and  folly  of  man^s  devices. 
He  sends  a  cheering  beam  into  the  darkest  abode.  The 
slave  has  bis  hours  of  exiiila ration.  His  hul  occasion- 
ally rings  with  thoughtless  mirth.  Among  this  class, 
too,  there  are  and  must  be,  occasionally,  higher  pleas- 
ures. God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  and  in  some 
laves  there  is  a  happy  nature  which  no  condition  can 
destroy,  just  as  among  children  we  find  some  whom  the 
worst  education  cannot  spoiL  The  African  is  so  affec- 
tionate, imitative,  and  docile,  that  in  favorable  circum- 
stances he  catches  much  that  is  good  ;  and  accordingly 
tlie  influence  of  a  wise  and  kind  master  will  be  seen  in 
the  very  countenance  and  bearing  of  his  slaves.  Among 
this  degraded  people,  there  are,  occasionally,  examples 
of  superior  intelligence  and  virtue,  showing  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  opinion  thai  they  are  incapable  of  fllling 
t  higher  rank  than  slavery,  and  showing  that  human  na- 
ture is  too  generous  and  hardy  to  be  wholly  destroyed 
in  the  most  unpropitbus  state.  We  also  witness  in  this  ' 
class,  and  very  often,  a  superior  physical  developemeni, 
a  grace  of  form  and  motion,  which  almost  extorts  a 
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lecIiDg  apiiroacfiing  respect.     I  mean  not  to  affirm,  ihttl^ 
slavery  excludes  alJ   good,  for  human  life  cantior  Joiift 
endure  under  the  privaiion  of  every  U)ing  bappy  and  m» 
provitig.     I  have  spoken   of  its  natural  leutlencies  an 
results.     These  are  wholly  and  only  evil. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  rephed  lo  the  views  oov 
given  of  slavery,  dial  persons  living  at  a  distance  from 
ii  cannot  comprehend  it1^  that  its  true  character  can  bej 
learned  only  froin  those  who  know  it  practically,  and  nro^ 
famitiar  witli  its  operations.  To  this  I  will  oot  replyt 
that  i  have  seen  it  near  at  hand.  It  is  suiGciem  to  re^ 
ply,  iliat  men  may  lose  the  power  of  seeing  an  object 
fairly,  by  being  too  near  as  well  as  by  being  too  remote.' 
The  slave-holder  is  too  familiar  with  slaver)'  to  under- 
stand it.  To  be  educated  in  jcjjystice  is  aliuost  neces- 
sarily to  be  blinded  by  it  more  or  less*  To  exercise 
usurped  povrer  frojn  birth  is  the  surest  way  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  right  and  a  good.  The  slave-holder  tells  us,  that 
be  only  can  instruct  us  about  slavery.  But  suppose 
tltat  wo  wislied  to  learn  the  true  character  of  despotism; 
slmuld  we  go  to  the  palace,  and  take  the  despot  as  our 
teacher  ?  Siiould  we  pay  much  heed  to  his  assurance, 
that  he  alone  could  luiderstand  the  character  of  absolute 
power ^  and  diat  we  in  a  republic  could  know  nothing  of 
the  condition  of  men  subjected  to  irresponsible  wull? 
The  sad  influence  of  slavery ^  in  darkening  ilie  mind 
which  is  perpetually  conversant  with  it,  is  disclosed  to 
us  in  tlie  recent  attempts  made  at  the  South  lo  represent 
this  institution  as  a  good.  Freemfen,  who  would  sooner 
die  tijan  resign  their  rights,  talk  of  the  happiness  of 
ihose  from  whom  every  right  is  wrested.  They  talk  of 
the  stave  as  "property,'*  witli  the  same  confidence 
if  this  w^re  the  holiest  claim.    This  is  one  of  the  moum*] 


fill  effects  af  slavery.  It  darkens  the  moral  sense  ol  die 
t master.  And  can  men,  whose  posilion  is  so  unfavora- 
rble  to  just,  impartial  jodgmoni,  expect  us  to  acquiesce 

to  their  views  ? 

There  is  anoiher  reply.     If  the  Slave-holding  Statesi 

expect  lis  to  admit  their  views  of  ihis  institution,  ihev 

must  allow  it  to  be  freely  discussed  among  themselves. 

Of  what  avail  is  their   testimony  in  favor   of  slavery, 

iwhen  not  a  tongue  is  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  its  con* 
demnaiion  ?  Of  what  use  is  the  press,  when  it  can 
ptihlish  only  on  one  side  ?  In  large  portions  of  the  i 
Slave-holding  States,  freedom  of  speech  on  this  subject 
is  at  an  end.  Whoever  should  pubhsh  among  them 
'  the  sentiments  respecting  slavery,  which  are  universally 
adopted  through  ihc  civilized  world,  would  put  his  life 
in  jeopardy,  woukl  probably  be  flayed  or  hung*  On 
tills  great  subject,  which  aftects  vitally  tiieir  peace  and 
prosperity,  their  moral  and  poHtical  interests,  no  phi- 
lanthropist, who  has  come  to  the  truth,  can  speak  his 
mind.  Even  the  minister  of  religion,  who  feels  the  hos» 
^B  iility  between  slavery  and  Christianity,  dares  not  speak. 
^■His  calling  might  not  save  him  from  popular  rage.  Thus 
^nlavery  avenges  itself  It  brings  the  masters  under  des- 
potism. It  takes  away  that  liberty  which  a  freeman 
prizes  as  life,  liberty  of  speech.  All  this,  we  are  told, 
is  necessary,  and  so  it  may  be  ;  but  an  institution  impos- 
ing such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a  good  :  and  one  thing  is 
plain  ;  the  testimony  of  men  placed  under  such  restraints 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  received «  We  have  better 
sources  of  knowledge.  We  have  the  testimony  of  ages, 
and  the  testimony  of  t!ie  unchangeable  prmciples  of  hu- 
man nature.  These  assure  us  that  slavery  is  '*^  evil,  and 
evil  continually/'^ 
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I  ought  not  to  close  this  head  witliout  acknowledgiflg; 
(what  1  cheerfully  do,)  that  io  many  cases  the  kindness 
of  masters  does  much  for  the  nirligalion  of  slavery, 
Coidd  it  be  rendered  harmless,  the  efforts  of  many 
would  not  be  spared  to  make  it  so.  It  is  evil,  nor 
through  any  singular  corruption  in  the  slave-holder, 
but  from  its  own  nature,  and  m  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
make  it  a  good.  It  is  evil,  not  because  it  exists  on  tbis 
or  that  spot*  Were  it  planted  at  the  North,  it  might 
become  a  greater  curse,  more  hardening  and  depraving, 
than  II  now  proves  under  a  milder  sky.  It  is  not  of  the 
particular  form  of  slavery  in  tliis  country  that  I  complain. 
I  am  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  here  comparatively  mild ;  ■ 
that  on  many  plantations  no  abuses  exist,  but  such  as 
are  inseparable  from  its  very  nature*  The  mischief  lies 
in  its  very  nature*  "  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thornsi 
or  figs  of  lliislles."  An  institution  so  founded  in  wrong, 
so  imbued  with  injustice,  cannot  be  made  a  good,  I 
cannot,  like  other  institutions,  be  perpetuated  by  being 
improved.  To  improve  it,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it. 
subversion.  Every  luelioraiton  of  the  slaveys  lot  is  a 
step  toward  freedom.  Slavery  is  thus  radically,  essen^ 
tially  evil.  Every  good  man  should  earnestly  pray,  wnA 
use  every  virtuous  influence,  that  an  institution  so  bliglil- 
ing  to  human  nature  may  he  brought  to  an  end. 
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SCRIPTURE. 


Attempts  are  often  made  to  support  slavery  hy  the] 
aothorily  of  Jlevelation.     '*  Slavery,"  it  is  said,  *'i«! 
allowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  condemned  in 
tlie  New.     Paul  commands  slaves  lo  obey.     He  com- 
mands masters,  not  to  release  ilieir  slaves,  but  to  treai 
tliem  jejstly*     Therefore  slavery  is  right,  is  sanctified 
by  God*s  Word  J*    In  tliis  age  of  the  world,  and  amidst  J 
the  light  which  has  heen  thrown  on  the  true  interpre-j 
tation  of  tlie  Scriptures,  such  reasoning  hardly  deserves | 
notice.      A  few  words  only  will  be  oflered  in  reply « 

This  reasoning  proves  too  much.     If  usages,  sane- , 
liooed  in  die  Old  Testament  and  not  forbidden  in  thel 
New,  are   right,  then  our  moral  code  will  undergo  a 
sad  deterioration p     Polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  Is- , 
raelites,  was  the  practice  of  tlie  holiest  men,  and  was' 
common  and  licensed  in  tlie  age  of  the  Apostles.     But 
the  Aposdes  nowhere  condemn  it,  nor  was  the  renun* 
ciation  of  it  made  an  essential   condition  of  admission] 
into  the  Christian  church.     It  is  true,  thai  in  one  pas* 
sage  Christ  has  condemned  it  by  implication.     But  is  j 
not  slavery  condemned  by  stronger  implication,  in  tlie  ' 
many  passages  which  moke  the  new  religion  to  consist 
m  serving  one  another,  and  In  doing  to  others  what  we 
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WQuld  thai  ihey  should  do  to  ourselves  ?    Wliy  may  noc 

bouses 


wives  as 


Scripture  be  used  to  stock  our  bouses  with 
well  as  with  slaves  ? 

Again.  Paul  is  said  to  saaction  slavery.  Let  us  now 
ask,  Wliat  was  slavery  in  the  age  of  Paul  ?  It  was 
i!ie  slavery,  not  so  much  of  black  as  of  white  men,  not 
merely  of  barbariansj  but  of  Greeks,  not  merely  of  the 
ignorant  atid  debased,  but  of  the  virtuous,  educated,  and 
refined.  Piracy  and  conquest  were  the  chief  means  of 
supplying  the  slave-market,  and  they  heeded  neither 
ctmracter  nor  condition.  Sometimes  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  of  a  captured  city  was  sold  into  bond- 
age, sometimes  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem, 
Noble  and  royal  families,  the  rich  and  great,  ilie  learned 
and  powerful,  the  philosopher  ajid  poet,  the  wisest  and 
6est  men,  were  condemned  to  the  chain.  Such  was 
ancient  slavery.  And  this,  we  are  told,  is  allowed  and 
confirmed  by  the  word  of  God  !  Had  Napoleon,  on 
capturing  Berlin  or  Vienna,  doomed  most  or  the  whole 
of  their  inhabitants  to  bondage  ;  had  he  seized  on  vener^ 
able  matrons,  the  mothers  of  inustrious  men,  who  were 
reposing,  after  virtuous  lives,  in  the  bosom  of  grateful 
families  ;  Imd  be  seized  on  the  delicate,  refined,  beau* 
tifnl  young  woman,  whose  edueatiou  had  prepared  her 
to  grace  the  sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  her,  and 
over  all  whose  prospects  the  freshest  hopes  and  most 
glowing  imaginations  of  early  life  were  breathed ;  had  he 
seized  on  the  minister  of  religion,  the  man  of  science, 
the  man  of  genius,  the  sage,  the  guides  of  die  world ; 
had  he  scattered  these  through  the  slave-niarkets  of  the 
world,  and  transferred  them  to  the  highest  bidders  at 
public  auction,  the  men  to  be  converted  into  insinmienis 
of  slavish  toil,  the  women  into  instniments  of  lust,  and 
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both  to  endure  whatever  indtgiiities  and  tortures  absolute 
power  can  inflict  ;  we  should  then  have  had  a  picture, 
in  the  present  age,  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  Paul*  Such  slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Apostle !  Such,  we  are  told,  he  pionounced  to  be 
inoraUy  right !  Had  Napoleon  sent  some  cargoes  of 
these  viciinis  to  these  shores,  we  might  have  bought 
them,  and  degraded  the  noblest  beings  to  our  lowest 
usesy  and  might  have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  inoc- 
cence  !  Were  an  infidel  to  bring  this  charge  agauist  the 
Apostle,  we  should  say  that  he  was  laboring  in  his  voca- 
tion;  but  that  a  professed  Christian  should  so  insult  this 
sainted  philanthropist,  tijis  martyr  to  truth  and  benevo- 
lence, is  a  sad  proof  of  the  power  of  slavery  to  blind 
its  supporters  to  the  plainest  truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle,  had  so  penetrated 
society,  was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  it,  and  the 
materials  of  servile  war  were  so  abundant,  that  a  religioni 
preiiching  freedom  to  the  slave,  would  have  shaken  the ' 
social  fabric  to  its  foundation,  and  would  have  armed 
against  itself  the  whole  power  of  die  state »  Paul  did 
not  then  assail  the  institution.  He  satisfied  himself  with 
spreading  principles,  which,  however  slowly,  could  not 
but  work  its  destruction.  He  commanded  Philemon  co  , 
receive  his  fugitive  slave,  Onesimus,  ''  not  as  a  slave, 
but  above  a  slave,  as  a  brother  beloved ;  '^  and  he  com* 
manded  masters  to  give  to  their  slaves  that  which  was 
"jtwf  and  equaV;  thus  asserting  for  the  slave  the  rights 
of  a  Christian  and  a  Man  ;  and  how,  in  his  circum** 
stances,  he  could  have  done  more  for  the  subversion  of 
slavery,  I  do  not  see. 

Let  me  offer  another  remark.     The  perversion  of 
Scriptiure  to  the  support  of  slavery  is  singularly  inexcus* 
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tbie  in  this  countiy.  Paul  not  only  commanded  sbures 
Co  obey  their  masters.  He  delivered  these  precepts  : 
'^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  tbejr 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  TUs 
passage  was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  teaches 
passive  obedience  to  despotism  more  strongly  than  any 
text  teaches  the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  quoted  for  ages  by  the  supporters  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  made  the  stronghold  of  tyranny.  Did  our 
fathers  acquiesce  in  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of 
this  text  ?  Because  the  first  Christians  were  taught  to 
obey  despotic  rule,  did  our  fathers  feel  as  if  Chris- 
tianity had  stripped  men  of  their  rights  ?  Did  they  ar- 
gue, that  tyranny  was  to  be  excused,  because  forcible 
opposition  to  it  is  in  most  cases  wrong  ?  Did  they  ar- 
gue, that  absolute  power  ceases  to  be  unjust,  because, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  duty  of  subjects  to  obey  ? 
Did  they  infer  that  bad  institutions  ought  to  be  perpet- 
ual, because  the  subversion  of  them  by  force  will  almost 
always  inflict  greater  evil  than  it  removes  ?  No  ;  they 
were  wiser  interpreters  of  God's  Word.  They  believed 
that  despotism  was  a  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  general 
obligation  upon  its  subjects  to  obey ;  and  that  whenever 
a  whole  people  should  so  feel  the  wrong  as  to  demand 
*ts  removal,  the  time  for  removing  it  had  fully  come. 
Such  is  the  school  in  which  we  here  have  been  brought 
up.  To  us,  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  that  it  teaches  human  brotherhood  and 
favors  human  rights  ;  and  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or 
three  passages,  which  admit  different  constructions,  w^ 
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make  Christianity  the  minister  of  slavery,  the  forger  of 
chains  for  those  whom  it  came  to  make  free. 

It  is  a  plain  rule  of  Scripdiral  criticism,  that  particu- 
lar texts  should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general 
lenor  and  spirit  of  Cliristianity.  And  what  is  the  gen- 
eraJ,  the  perpetual  leaching  of  Christianity  in  regard  to 
social  duty  ?  "  All  tilings  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  tlie 
law  and  tlm  prophets.''  Now  does  not  every"  man  feci, 
iiiat  notliing,  nothing,  could  induce  him  to  consent  to 
be  a  slave  ?  Does  he  not  feel,  that,  if  reduced  to  this 
abject  lot,  his  whole  nature,  his  reason,  conscience, 
affections,  would  cry  out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of 
calamities  and  wrongs  ?  Can  he  pretend,  then,  that, 
in  holding  others  in  bondage,  he  does  to  his  neighbour 
what  be  would  tliat  his  neighbour  should  do  to  him  ? 
Of  what  avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were  designed  for 
local  and  temporary  use,  when  urged  against  the  vital, 
essential  spirit,  and  the  plainest  precepts  of  our  religion  ? 

I  close  this  section  with  a  few  extracts  from  a  recent 
work  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  writers ;  not  tliat 
I  think  additional  arguments  necessary,  but  because  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  more  successfully  tjsed  thao 
any  thing  else  to  reconcile  good  minds  to  slavery, 

"  This  very  course,  which  the  Gospel  takes  on  tliis 
subject,  seems  to  have  been  tlie  only  one  that  could 
have  been  taken  in  order  to  effect  the  universal  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  Gospel  was  designed,  not  for  one  race 
or  for  one  time,  but  for  all  races  and  for  all  times.  It 
looked,  not  at  the  abolition  of  this  form  of  evil  for  that 
age  alonp,  but  for  its  universal   abolition.     Hence  ihe 

portant  object  of  its  author  was  to  gjiin  it  a  lodgment 
in  every  part  of  the  known  world  ;  so  that,  by  ita  uiM- 
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versal  difilisIoD  among  all  classes  of  society,  it  might 
quietly  and  peacefully  modify  and  subdue  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  men  ;  and  thus,  without  violence,  work  a  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  mass  of  mankind.  In  tliis  manner 
alone  could  its  object,  a  universal  moral  revolution,  have 
been  accomplished.  For  if  it  had  forbidden  the  erti, 
instead  of  subverting  the  principkj  if  it  had  proclaimed 
the  unlawfubess  of  slavery,  and  taught  slaves  to  refill 
the  oppression  of  their  masters,  it  would  instantly  have 
arrayed  the  two  parties  in  deadly  hostility  throughout 
the  civilized  world  ;  its  announcement  would  have  been 
the  signal  of  servile  war ;  and  the  very  name  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the 
agitations  of  universal  bloodshed.  The  fact,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  Gospel  does  not  forbid  slavery, 
affords  no  reason  to  supj)ose  that  it  does  not  mean  to 
prohibit  it ;  much  less  does  it  afford  ground  for  belief 
that  Jesus  Christ  intended  to  authorize  it. 

^^  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  two  grounds  of 
moral  obligation  are  distinctly  recognised  in  the  Gospel. 
The  first  is  our  duty  to  man  as  man  ;  that  is,  on  the 
ground  of  tlie  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each  other ; 
the  second  is  our  duty  to  man  as  a  creature  of  God ; 
that  is,  on  the  ground  of  tlie  relation  which  we  all  sus- 
tain to  God.  —  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely upon  this  latter  ground  that  the  slave  is  com- 
manded to  obey  his  master.  It  is  never  urged,  like  th€ 
duty  of  obedience  to  parents,  because  it  is  right,  but  be- 
cause the  cultivation  of  meekness  and  forbearance  under 
injur}'  will  be  well-pleasing  unto  God.  —  The  manner  m 
which  the  duly  of  servants  or  slaves  is  inculcated,  there- 
fore, affords  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the  Gos- 
pel authorizes  one  man  to  bold  another  m  bondage,  any 
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more  than  the  commanci  to  honor  the  king,  when  that 
king  was  Nero,  authorized  the  lyranny  of  the  emperor  ; 
or  than  the  command  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  when  one 
is  smitten,  justifies  the  infliction  of  violence  by  an  in- 
jurious man 
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*  VVayltod'i  "  Element!  of  Moral  Science/^  pigei  SS5  and  Sf6.  Tho 
iincauiofi  of  Slavery,  la  tlie  cuapter  nom  winch  tboM  eztncU  are  mide, 
)■  well  wortbv  nUeotioit. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


MEANS  OF  REMOVING  SLAVKllV 

How  slavery  shall  be  removed,  is  a  question  for  the 
slave-holder,  and  one  which  he  alone  can  fully  answer. 
He  alone  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  sl(iv(>s,  to  which  the  means  of  emanci- 
pation should  be  caietully  adapted.  General  views  and 
principles  may  and  should  be  suggested  at  a  distance ; 
but  the  mode  of  applying  them  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where  the  evil  exbts. 
To  the  slave-holder  belongs  the  duty  of  settling  and 
employing  the  best  methods  of  liberation,  and  to  no 
!  other.  We  have  no  right  of  interference,  nor  do  we 
desire  it.  We  hold  that  the  dangers  of  emancipation, 
if  such  there  are,  would  be  indefinitely  increased,  were 
the  boon  to  come  to  the  slave  from  a  foreign  hand,  were 
he  to  see  it  forced  on  the  master  by  a  foreign  power. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  slavery  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  friendly  relation  between  master  and 
slave ;  and  to  produce  this,  the  latter  must  see  in  the 
former  his  benefactor  and  deliverer.  His  liberty  must 
seem  to  him  an  expression  of  benevolence  and  regard 
for  his  rights.  He  must  put  confidence  in  his  superiors, 
and  look  to  them  cheerfully  and  gratefully  for  counsel 
and  aid.     Let  him  feel  that  liberty  has  been  wrung 
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from  an  unwilling  master,  who  would  willingly  replace 
the  chain,  and  jealousy,  vindicliveness,  amJ  haired  would 
spring  up,  to  blight  llie  infiocence  and  liappiness  of  liis 
new  freedom,  and  to  make  it  a  peril  lo  himself  and  all 
around  hira.  I  believe,  indeed,  tliat  emancipation,  though 
so  bestowed,  would  be  belter  than  everlasting  bondage  ; 
but  the  responsibility  of  so  conferring  it,  h  one  that  none 
of  us  are  anxious  to  assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  much  from  tlie  experiment  now 
in  progress  in  the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  work  of  a  foreign  Imnd.  The  planters,  especially  of  ■ 
Jamaica,  have  opposed  the  mother-country  with  a  per^ 
tinaciousness  bordering  on  insanity  ;  have  done  much 
to  exasperate  the  slaves,  whose  freedom  they  could  not 
prevent ;  have  done  nothing  to  prepare  them  for  liberty  j 
have  met  tliein  wiili  gloom  on  their  countenances,  and ^ 
with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips  ;  have  taught  them  to 
look  abroad  for  reliefj  and  to  see  in  their  masters  only 
obstructions  to  the  amelioration  of  their  lot.  It  is  pos- 
sible, ihat,  under  all  these  obstacles,  emancipation  may 
succeed,  God  grant  it  success  !  If  it  fail,  the  planter 
will  have  brought  the  ruin  very  much  on  himself.  Poli- 
cy, as  wall  as  duty,  so  plainly  taught  him  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  work  which  a  superior  power  had 
begun,  lo  spare  no  effort,  uo  expense,  for  binding  to 
liim  by  new  ties  those  who  were  to  throw  off  tJieir  for- 
mer chains,  tliai  we  know  not  liow  to  account  for  his 
conduct,  but  by  supposing  that  his  unhappy  position  as 
a  dave-bolder  had  robbed  him  of  his  reason,  as  well  as 
blunted  his  moral  sense. 

In  this  country  no  power  but  that  of  the  Slave-holding  i 
States  can  remove  the  evil,  and  none  of  us  are  anxious 
lo  take  the  office  from  their  hands.     They  alone  can 
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do  it  safely.  They  alone  can  determine  and  apply  the 
true  and  sure  means  of  emancipation.  That  such  means 
exist  I  cannot  doubt ;  for  emancipation  has  already  been 
carried  tlirough  successfully  in  other  countries ;  and  even 
were  there  no  precedent,  I  should  be  sure,  that,  under 
God's  benevolent  and  righteous  government,  there  could 
not  be  a  necessity  for  holding  human  beings  in  perpetual 
bondage.  This  faith,  however,  is  not  universal.  Many, 
when  they  hear  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  say,  ^^  It  is  bad, 
but  remediless.  There  are  no  means  of  relief."  They 
say,  in  a  despairing  tone,  ^'  Give  us  your  plan ; "  and 
justify  their  indifference  to  emancipation,  by  what  they 
call  its  hopelessness.  This  state  of  mind  has  induced 
ine  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing 
slavery  ;  not  that  I  tliink  of  drawing  up  a  plan  ;  for  to 
this  I  am  necessarily  unequal.  No  individual  so  distant 
can  do  the  work,  to  which  the  whole  intellect  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  South  should  be  simimoned.  I  wish 
only  to  suggest  a  few  principles,  which  I  think  would 
ensure  a  happy  result  to  the  benevolent  enterprise,  and 
which  may  help  to  remove  the  incredulity  of  which  I 
have  complained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  removal  of  slavery  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  great  principle,  that  man  cannot 
rightfully  be  held  as  property,  should  be  admitted  by 
the  aiave-holder.  As  to  any  public  forms  of  setting 
forth  this  principle,  they  are  of  little  or  no  moment, 
provided  it  be  received  into  the  mind  and  heart.  The 
slave  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  partaker  of  a  coiu- 
mon  nature,  as  having  the  essential  rights  of  humanity. 
This  great  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  wise 
plan  foi  his  relief.  The  cordial  admission  of  it  would 
give  a  consciousness  of  dignity,  of  grandeur,  to  efforts 


for  emancipation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  grandeur  in  the 
idea  of  raising  more  than  tw  o  milHons  of  human  beings 
to  tlie  enjoyment  of  human  rights,  to  ihe  blessings  of  J 
Christian  civilization^  to  the  means  of  mdefinite  improve- 1 
nient.  The  iSlave-holding  Slates  are  called  to  a  nobler 
work  of  benevolence  than  is  commitled  to  any  otfjer 
communities.  They  should  comprehend  Its  dignity. 
This  they  cannot  do,  till  the  slave  is  truly,  sincerely, 
with  the  mind  and  hearty  recognised  as  a  Man,  till  he 
ceases  to  be  regarded  as  Property. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  I  intend  that  the  dave 
should  be  immediately  set  free  from  alJ  bis  present  re- 
straints. By  no  means.  Nothing  is  farilier  from  my 
thoughts.  Tiie  slave  cannot  rightfully,  and  should  not, 
be  owned  by  the  Individual*  But,  like  every  other  citi- 
zen, he  is  subject  lo  the  community,  and  the  com- 
m unity  has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  continue  all  such  re* 
straints,  as  its  own  safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  slave 
demand.  It  would  be  cruelty,  not  kindness,  to  tiic  lat- 
ter to  give  hijn  a  freedom,  which  be  is  unprepared  to 
understand  or  enjoy.  It  w^ould  be  cruelty  to  strike  the 
fellers  from  a  man,  whose  first  steps  would  Infallibly 
lead  him  to  a  precipice.  The  Slave  should  not  have  I 
an  owner,  hut  he  should  have  a  guardian.  He  needs*/ 
authority,  to  supply  the  lack  of  that  discretion  wliicb  he 
has  not  yet  attained  ;  but  it  sliould  be  the  authority  of  a 
friend ;  an  official  authority,  conferred  by  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  should  be  responsibleness  to  the  stale ; 
an  authority  especially  designed  to  prepare  its  subjects 
for  personal  freedom.  The  slave  should  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  allowed  to  wander  at  his  will  beyond 
the  plantation  on  which  he  toils  ;  and  if  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  work  by  rational  and  natural  motives,  be 
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should  be  obliged  to  labor;  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  the  vagrant  in  other  communities  is  confined  and 
compelled  to  earn  his  bread.  The  ^t  of  liberty  would 
be  a  mere  name,  and  worse  than  nominal,  were  be  to 
be  let  loose  onsocjety,  under  circumstances  drivbg  him 
to  crinici,  for  which  he  would  be  condemned  to  severer 
bondage  than  he  had  escaped.  Many  restraints  must- 
be  continued;  but  continued,  not  because  the  colored 
race  are  property,  not  because  they  are  bound  to  Hve 
and  toil  for  an  owner,  but  solely  and  wholly  because 
their  own  innocence,  security,  and  education,  and  the 
public  order  and  peace,  require  them,  during  the  present 
mcapacity,  to  be  restrained.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  this  incapacity  is  not  their  fault,  but  their  misfor- 
tune ;  that  not  they,  but  the  community,  are  responsible 
for  it ;  and  that  tlie  community,  without  crime,  profit  by 
its  own  wrong.  If  the  government  should  make  any 
distinction  among  the  citizens,  it  should  be  m  behalf  of 
the  injured.  Instead  of  urging  the  past  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  incapacity  which  it  has  induced,  as 
apologies,  or  reasons  for  continuing  the  yoke,  the  com- 
munity should  find  in  these  very  circumstances  new 
obligations  to  effort  for  the  wronged. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument  against  imme- 
diate emancipation,  namely,  that  the  slave  would  not 
support  himself  and  his  children  by  honest  industry; 
that,  having  always  worked  on  compulsion,  he  wiU  not 
work  without  it;  that,  having  always  labored  from  an- 
other's will,  he  will  not  labor  from  his  own  ;  that  there 
is  no  spring  of  exertion  in  his  own  mind ;  that  he  is 
unused  to  forethought,  providence,  and  self-denial,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life  ;  that  freedom  would 
produce  idleness ;   idleness,   want ;   want,  crime ;   an4 
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that  crime,  when  it  should  become  the  habit  of  Dumbers, 
would  bring  misery,  perhaps  ruin,  not  only  on  the  of- 
fenders, but  the  slate.  Here  lies  the  strength  of  the 
arginnetit  for  continuing  present  restraint.  Give  the 
slaves  disposition  and  power  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  by  honest  industry,  and  complete  emanci- 
pation should  not  be  delayed  one  hour. 

The  great  step,  then,  towards  the  removal  of  slavery  • 
is  to  prepare  die  slaves  for  self-support.     And  ihis  work  J 
seems  attended  with  no  peculiar  difficulty.      The  col-' 
ored  man  is  not  a  savage,  to  whom  toil  is  torture,  who 
has  centred  every  idea  of  happiness  and  dignity   in   o 
wild  freedom,  who  must  exchange  the  boundless  forest 
for  a  narrow  plantation,  and  bend  his  proud  neck  to  an 
unknown  yoke.     Labor  was  his  first  lesson,  and  he  has 
been  repeating  it  all  his  life.     Can  it  be  a  hard  task  to 
leach  him  to  labor  for  himself,  to  work  from  Impulses 
in  his  own  breast  ? 

Much  may  be  done  at  once  to  throw  the  slave  on 
himself,  to  accustom  him  to  work  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  support,  to  awaken  forethought,  and  strengthen 
the  habit  of  providing  for  the  future.  On  every  plan- 
tation there  are  slaves,  who  would  do  more  for  wages 
than  from  fear  of  punishment.  There  are  those,  who, 
if  intrusted  with  a  piece  of  ground,  would  support  them- 
selves and  pay  a  rent  m  kind.  There  are  those,  who, 
if  moderate  task-work  were  given  them,  would  gain 
tlieir  whole  subsistence  in  their  own  time.  Now  every  "■ 
such  man  ought  to  be  committed  very  much  to  himself. 
It  is  a  crime  to  subject  to  the  whip  a  man  who  can 
be  made  to  toil  from  rational  and  honorable  motives. 
This  pariiaLintroduciion  of  freedoui^  would  form  a  supe- 
rior class^  among  the  slaves,  whose  example  would  have 
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immense  moral  power  on  those  ^ho  needed  compulsion. 
The  industrious  and  thriving  would  give  an  impuke  to 
the  whole  race.  It  is  important  that  the  property,  tlmi 
earned  by  the  slave,  should  be  made  as  sacred  as  thai 
of  any  other  member  of  the  conrniuDity,  and  for  thii 
end  he  should  be  enabled  to  obtam  redress  of  wrongs. 
In  case  of  being  injured  by  his  master  b  this  or  in  any 
respect,  he  should  either  be  set  free,  or,  if  unprepared 
for  liberty,  should  be  transferred  to  another  guardian. 

•  This  system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties;  but  if  established  and  watched 
over  by  a  community  sincerely  desirous  of  emancipatioD 
(and  no  other  influence  can  establish  it  here),  it  would 
6nd  in  pubUc  sentiment,  even  more  than  in  law,  the 
means  of  execution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave  and  fitting  him 
to  act  from  higher  motives  than  compulsion,  a  system 
of  bounties  and  rewards  should  be  introduced.  New 
privileges,  increased  indulgences,  honorable  distinctions, 
expressions  of  respect,  should  be  awarded  to  the  honest 
and  industrious.  No  people  are  more  alive  to  com- 
mendation and  honorable  distinction  than  the  colored 
race.  Prizes  for  good  conduct,  adapted  to  their  tastes 
and  character,  might  in  a  good  degree  supersede  the 
lash.  The  object  is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labor  from 
other  motives  than  brutal  compulsion.  Such  motives 
may  easily  be  found,  if  the  end  be  conscientiously  pro- 
posed. 

One  of  die  great  means  of  elevating  the  slave,  and 

I  calling  forth  his  energies,  is  to  place  his  domestic  rela- 

),4ions  on  new  ground.     This  is  essential.     We  wish  hira 
\to  labor  for  his  family.     Then  he  must  have  a  family 

4.\o  labor  for.     Then  his  wife  and  children  must  be  truly 
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Iits  own.  Then  his  liome  must  be  tnviohie*  Then  ] 
ilie  responsibihiies  of  a  husband  axid  fatlier  must  be  laid 
on  him.  It  h  agreed  thai  he  will  be  fit  for  freedom  as 
soon  as  the  support  of  his  family  shall  become  Lis  habit 
and  his  happiness ;  and  how  can  he  be  brought  to  this 
condition,  as  long  as  be  shadl  see  no  sanctity  in  the 
marriage  bond,  as  long  as  he  shall  see  his  wife  and  his 
children  exposed  to  indignity  and  to  sale,  as  long  as 
I  heir  support  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  his  care  ?  No 
measure  for  preparing  the  slave  for  hberly  can  be  so 
efTecttial  as  the  improvement  of  his  domestic  lot.  The 
whole  power  of  religion  should  be  employed  to  impress 
him  with  the  sacredness  and  duties  of  mairiage.  Tlie 
haste  and  the  faithful  in  this  connexion  should  receive 
open  and  strong  marks  of  respect*  They  should  be 
treated  as  at  the  head  of  their  race.  The  husband 
and  wife,  who  prove  fal^e  to  each  other,  and  who  will 
ool  labor  for  their  dnldren,  should  be  visited  with  the 
^^verest  rebuke.  To  create  a  sense  of  domeslic  ob Il- 
lation, to  awaken  domestic  a6ections,  to  give  the  means 
of  domestic  happiness,  to  Ox  deeply  a  conviction  of  tlie 
indlssolublencss  of  marriage,  and  of  die  solemnity  of 
ihe  parental  relation,  these  are  Uie  essential  means  of 
ising  the  slave  to  a  virtuous  and  happy  freedom.  AH 
other  men  labor  for  tlieir  families  ;  and  so  will  the  slave, 
if  the  sentiments  of  a  man  be  cherished  in  his  breast. 
We  keep  him  in  bondage,  because,  if  free,  he  will 
Jeave  his  wife  and  children  to  want ;  and  this  bondage 
ireaks  down  all  the  feelings  and  habits  which  would 
cite  him  to  toll  for  their  support.  Not  a  step  will  be 
taken  towards  the  preparation  of  tlie  slave  for  voluntary 
labor,  till  his  domestic  rights  be  respected.  The  viola- 
10» 
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tion  of  these  cries  to  God,  more  than  any  otber  ev3 
of  his  lot. 

To  carry  this  and  all  other  means  of  improrement 
into  effect,  it  is  essential  that  the  slave  should  no  loi^^ 
be  bought  and  sold.  As  long  as  he  is  made  an  article 
of  merchandise,  he  cannot  be  fitted  for  the  offices  of  a 
man.  He  will  have  little  motive  to  accomtilate  com* 
forts  and  ornaments  m  his  hut,  if  at  any  moment  he 
may  be  torn  from  it.  While  treated  as  proper^,  he 
will  have  litde  encouragement  to  accumulate  property, 
for  it  cannot  be  secure.  While  his  wife  and  children 
may  be  exposed  at  auction,  and  carried  he  knows  not 
where,  can  he  be  expected  to  feel  and  act  as  a  husband 
and  father  ?  It  is  time  that  this  Christian  and  civilized 
country  should  no  longer  be  dishonored  by  one  of  the 
worst  usages  of  barbarism.  Break  up  the  slave-market, 
and  one  of  the  chief  obstructions  to  emancipation  will 
be  removed. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  religious  instruction  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  all  other  means  for  preparing 
the  slave  for  freedom.  The  colored  race  are  said  to 
be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  religious  sentiment.  K 
this  be  addressed  wisely  and  powerfully,  if  the  slave 
be  brought  to  feel  his  relation  and  accountableness  to 
God,  and  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  he 
is  fit  for  freedom.  To  accomplish  this  work,  perhaps 
l)reaching  should  not  be  the  only  or  chief  instrument. 
Were  the  colored  population  to  be  assembled  into  Sun- 
day-schools, and  were  the  whites  to  become  their  teach- 
ei*s,  a  new  and  interesting  relation  would  be  formed 
between  the  races,  and  an  influence  be  exerted  which 
would  do  much  to  insure  safety  to  the  gift  of  freedom. 

Tn  these  remarks,  I  have  not  intended  to  say  that 
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tnianctpation  is  an  easy  work,  ihe  work  of  a  day,  a 
good  10  be  accomplished  without  sacrifices  and  toil, 
he  colored  man  b,  indeed »  singula rly  susceptible  of 
Improvement,  in  consequence  of  Uie  strength  of  his 
propensities  to  imitation  and  sympathy.  Bui  all  great 
changes  in  society  have  their  difficnlties  and  inconven- 

I  fences,  and  demand  patient  labor.  I  ask  for  no  pre- 
ffiipitate  measures,  no  violent  changes.  What  is  needed 
fb,  that  the  Slave-holding  States  should  resolve  con- 
icientiously  and  in  good  faith  to  remove  this  greatest 
of  moral  evils  and  wrongs,  and  should  bring  immedi* 
itely  to  the  work  ibeir  btelligence,  virtue,  and  power, 
Tliat  its  difficulties  would  yield  before  such  energies, 
^.  who  can  doubt  ?  Our  weakness  for  holy  enterprises 
^Bes  generally  in  our  own  reluctant  wills.  Breathe  into 
men  a  fervent  purpose,  and  you  awaken  powers  before 
unknown.  How  soon  would  slavery  disappear,  were 
the  obligation  to  remove  it  thoroughly  understood  and 
deeply  felt !  We  are  told  that  the  Slave-holding  States 
have  recently  prospered  beyond  all  precedent-  This 
accession  to  their  wealth  should  be  consecrated  to  tlie 
work  of  liberating  their  fellow-creatures.  Not  one  in- 
dulgence should  be  added  to  their  modes  of  life,  unuJ 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  has  ceased  from  their  fields, 
until  die  rights  of  every  human  being  are  restored. 
Government  should  devote  itself  to  this  as  its  great  ob- 
ject. Legislatures  sliould  meet  to  free  the  slave*  The 
church  should  rest  not,  day  or  nighty  till  this  slain  be 
wiped  away.  Let  the  deliberations  of  tlie  wise,  the 
energies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of  the  prosperous,  the 
prayers  and  toils  of  the  good,  hove  Emancipation  for 
their  great  end.  Let  rliis  be  discussed  habitually  in 
jhe  family  circle,  in  ilie  conference  of  Christians,  in 
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the  halls  of  legislation.  Let  it  mingle  with  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  slave-holder  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  at  night.  Who  can  doubt  that  to  such  a  spirit  God 
would  reveal  the  means  of  wise  and  powerful  actioa  ? 
There  is  but  one  obstacle  to  emancipation,  and  that  is, 
the  want  of  that  spirit  in  which  Christians  and  freemeo 
should  resolve  to  exterminate  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  colonization  among  the  means 
of  removing  slavery,  because  I  believe  that  to  rely  on 
it  for  this  object  would  be  equivalent  to  a  resolution 
to  perpetuate  tlie  evil  without  end.  Whatever  good  it 
may  do  abroad,  and  I  trust  it  will  do  much,  it  promises 
little  at  home.  If  the  Slave-holding  States,  however, 
should  engage  ia  colonization,  with  a  firm  faith  in  its 
praclicableness,  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  its  great- 
ness, and  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  race,  I  am  confident  it  will  not  fail  from  want  of 
sympathy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the  other  States.  In 
truth,  these  States  will  not  withhold  their  hearts  or  hands 
or  wealth  from  any  well-considered  plan  for  the  removal 
of  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  inconveniences  and  sufiTer- 
ings,  which,  it  is  urged,  will  follow  emancipation,  be  it 
ever  so  safe  ;  for  these,  if  real,  weigh  nothing  against 
the  claims  of  justice.  The  most  common  objection  is, 
that  a  mixture  of  the  two  races  will  be  the  result.  Can 
this  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith  ?  Can  this  mix- 
ture go  on  faster  or  more  criminally  than  at  the  present 
moment  i  Can  the  slave-holder  use  the  word  **  Amal- 
gamation "  without  a  blush  ?  Nothing,  nothing,  can  ar- 
rest this  evil,  but  the  raising  of  the  colored  woman  to 
a  new  sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self-respect  •,  and 
this  she  cannot  gain  but  by  being  made  free       That 
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lancipation  will  liaise  its  evils,  we  know ;  for  all  groat 

Bhaoges,  however  bene6cial,  in  the  social  condiifon  of  a 

5ople,  must  interfere  with  some  interests,  must  bring 

Moss  or  hardship  to  one  class  or  another  ;  but  tlie  evils 

of  slavery  exceed  beyond  measure  the  greatest  which 

can  attend   its  removaL      Let   the  slave-holder  desire 

earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  restore 

freedom,  to  secure  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  tJie 

Lulave,  and  a  new  light  will  break  upon  his  path.     ^*  Ev- 

^Bfry  mountain  of  diiTiculty  will  be  brought  low,  and  tl)e 

^Kough  places  be  made  smooth ; ''  the  means  of  duty  will 

^iiecome  clear.     But   without   this   spirit,  no   eloquence 

of  man  or  angel  can  persuade  the  slave-holder  of  the 

safety  of  emancipation* 
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Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disappointed,  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  means  of  removing  slavery,  I  have  sug- 
gested nothing  which  may  be  done  for  the  cause  by  the 
friends  of  emancipation  in  the   Free   States.     On   this 
point  my  opinions  may  easily  be  gathered  from   what 
has  been  already  said*     Our  proper  and   only  means  of 
action  is,  to  spread  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ; 
and  let  none  contemn  this  means  because  of  its  gradual 
influence.      Tl   is   not   therefore   less  sure.      No   state, 
unless  cut  off*  like    Paraguay  from   tlie  communion   of 
nations,  ran  at  ihe  present  day   escape  the  power  of 
strong,   deep,   enh^htened    opinion.      Every  stale,   ac- 
^aknowledging    Christianity,   encouraging   education,    and 
^Bolding  intercourse  with  the   civilized   world,   must  be 
^■pervaded  by  great  and  universally  acknowledged  truths, 
^Kspecially  when  these,  as  in  the  present  ease,  coincide 
^Pl^ith   its    prosperity  as   well   as  with   its   honor.       L^t, 
llien,   the    friends   of  freedom  and  humanity  be   true  to 


I  Uieir  principles,  and  commend  them  by  wise  incuJcation 
lo  all  witliifi  iheir  Influence.  From  this  work  lei  it  be 
their  eonstani  care  to  exclude  ihe  evil  passions,  which 
so  often  bring  reproach  and  failure  on  a  good  cause* 
It  is  by  cahn,  finn  assertion  of  great  principles,  and 
not  by  personalities  and  vituperations,  that  strengh  is 
to  be  given  to  the  constantly  increasing  reprobation  of 
slavery  through  the  civilized  world. 

Objections,  however,  are  made  to  this  mode  of  act- 
ing on  slavery.  We  are  told,  that,  in  declaring  slavery 
lo  be  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs,  we  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. What !  Can  it  be  that  a  free  constitution, 
intended  to  guard  all  rights,  and  especially  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  has  in  any  way  fore- 
closed the  discussion  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tion ?  Nothing  but  express  language,  too  plain  to  be 
escaped,  can  justify  us  in  fastening  on  this  venerable  in- 
stiiHTient  so  palpable  an  inconsistency.  But,  instead 
of  being  embodied  in  plain  words,  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncertain  inference.  Admit 
such  licentiousness  of  construction,  and  there  is  no  pow- 
er which  may  not  be  grafted  on  the  Constitution  ;  the 
mercenary  and  ambitious  may  warp  it  into  any  shupe 
to  suit  their  designs.  But  on  this  point  no  labored 
reasoning  is  necessary.  It  is  settled  for  us  by  the  fii^ 
tliers  of  our  freedom  and  the  ft  amers  of  our  present  gov- 
ernment* In  the  period  immediately  succeeding  tiie 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Franklin,  the  calni  and 
sagacious,  and  Jay,  the  inflexibly  just,  were  Presidents 

"of  Societies  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  Societies 
of  this  description  were  spread  over  a  large  part  of  tbo 
country,  and  were  eritablishcd  even  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.     We  have  ilie   records  of  their  auDual  con- 
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ions,  and  among  their  delegates  wc  find  some  of 
most  honored  names  in  our  country.  Those  of 
us,  whose  recollections  go  back  to  ihat  period,  can  bear 
witness  to  tlie  freedom  with  which  slavery  was  then  dis- 
cussed in  conversation  and  by  the  press.  The  servile 
doctrine,  which  some  would  now  fasten  on  the  Con- 
stiiution,  would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation  by 
our  fathers.  That  manly  generation  bad  not  been  en- 
irvated  by  long  prosperity.  The  calculations  of  com* 
merce  and  the  spirit  of  gain  had  not  then  prescribed 
bounds  to  speech  and  the  press. 

It  is  further  objected   to   ihe  discussion  of  slavery, 

that  it  will  incite  the  slaves  to  revolt.     This  objection 

is  founded  on   ignorance.     A  book,  addressed  to  the 

telllgent  of  this  count ry  and  the  world,  and  designed 

10  operate  on  public  opinion,  could  no  more  influence 

e  slave,  than  a  speech  in  aji  unknown  tongue.     tJn- 

ttered,  confined  to  daily  toil,  and  watched  by  the  over- 

seer,  he  is  in  little  danger  of  catching  the  fever  of 

iberty  from  discussions  intended  to  act  on  the  minds 

if  the  free.  —  This  objection,  if  fairly  carried  out,   Is 

ssproved  by  its  absurdity.     The  amount  of  it  is,  that 

thing  must  be  published  against  slavery.     Then  the 

oblest  and  most  popular  works  of  literature  must  be 

Toscribed.     Then  the  writings  of  the  sainted  Cowper 

ust  undergo  purgation  ;  for,  among  the  witnesses  against 

avery,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  awakening.     Then  the 

history  of  the   American  Revolution  must  be  blotted 

ut.     Then   the   newspapers  must  beware  of  speaking 

human  rights.     In  truth,  our  liberty  must  be  kepi 

secret  ;  for  the  great  danger  of  the  slave-holder  arises 

m  the  infusion  of  liberty  into  the  whole  of  our  social 

tystem.     A  grave  book  is  a  dead  letter  to  the  slave  ;  but 
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in  our  free  institutions  and  manners,  there  Is  a  living 
spirii,  which  he  can  comprehend  and  feel.  Slaver}', 
under  a  free  government,  is  a  jarring  element,  a  startling 
contrast;  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
disaffection  among  the  enslaved  would  be,  to  keep  all 
signs  of  liberty  out  of  their  sight,  to  cast  society  in  a 
servile  mould,  to  make  it  a  consistent  despotism. 

A  good  book,  expounding  at  once  tlie  rights  and 
duties  of  the  slave,  if  it  could  be  brought  down  to  his 
comprehension,  would  rather  quiet  than  disturb  him; 
for  it  would  teach  him  that  submission  to  wrong  is  often 
a  duty,  and  that,  in  his  particular  case,  revolt  would 
be  an  infraction  of  Divine  as  well  as  human  laws. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  persons  <among  us,  so  unin- 
structed  in  the  established  principles  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical science,  as  to  imagine,  that,  when  a  writer  pro- 
nounces slavery  an  aggravated  wrong,  he  necessarily 
and  of  course  summons  the  slave  to  insurrection.  Such 
ought  to  know,  what  is  so  generally  understood,  that 
insurrection  against  the  civil  power  is  never  authorized, 
but  in  cases  which  exclude  all  other  modes  of  relief, 
and  which  give  the  hope  of  better  institutions.  A  book, 
written  under  the  influence  of  this  truth,  were  it,  against 
all  probabilities,  to  reach  the  slave,  would  teach  him 
patience,  not  exasperation. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  if  we  must  cease  to  write 
against  slavery,  lest  we  stir  up  revolt,  then  we  must 
cease  to  speak  against  it,  for  both  must  have  the  same 
tendency.  Speech  has  wings,  as  well  as  the  prhited 
word.  Sometimes  the  living  voice  is  more  quickening 
than  the  press.  According  to  the  objection  under  con- 
sideration, we  must,  then,  shut  our  lips  on  this  great  sub- 
ject.    The  condemning  whisper  must  not  be  heard,  lesl 
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liearer  should  echo  and  spread  the  fatal  truth 
And  is  it  come  to  this,  that  freemen  must  not  give 
utterance  to  their  deepest  moral  convictions  ?  Is  slavery 
Dot  only  to  darken  the  South j  but  to  spread  a  prison- 
gloom  over  the  North  ?  Are  the  Free  Stales  to  re- 
nounce one  of  their  dearest  rights,  because,  if  they 
speak  the  language  of  freemen,  some  dangerous  word 
may  chance  to  stray  beyond  their  borders,  and  may 
possibly  find  Its  way  to  the  hut  of  the  slave  ?  If  so, 
all  rights  must  be  renounced,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
fears,  passions,  and  menaces  of  other  parts  of  the  cotin- 
try  shall  require  the  surrender. 

Undoubtedly,  If  slavery  be  discussed,  some  will  write 
about  it  petulantly,  passionately,  so  as  to  sttr  up  among 
the  masters  much  unnecessary  irritation*  This  evil  must 
be  expected  and  borne,  unless  we  are  prepared  for  a 
.censorship  of  the  press.  There  is  no  subject  from 
vhich  the  rash  can  be  debarred.  Even  the  first  prin* 
cijiles  of  morals  and  religion,  on  which  the  order,  safety, 
and  happiness  of  society  mainly  rest,  are  sometimes  cov* 
erlly,  sometimes  directly  impugned.  But  must  noth- 
ing be  wTitien  on  morals  and  religion,  must  the  wise 
and  good  be  put  to  silence,  because,  under  a  system 
of  freedom,  the  misguided  and  depraved  will  labor  to 
obscure  or  subvert  ihe  irudi  ?  Would  not  the  ivhole 
activity  of  life  be  arrested,  if  every  power,  which  may 
be  abused,  should  be  renounced  ?  Besides,  is  there 
any  portion  of  our  country,  so  wanting  in  wisdom,  self- 
respect,  and  common  self-control,  as  to  be  driven  la 
rash  and  ruinous  measures  by  coarse  invectives,  which 
in  a  great  degree  defeat  themselves  by  their  very  vio- 
lence ?     The  declamations  of  ihe  passionate  on  the  sub* 
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ject  of  slavery  pass  by  us  at  the  North  as  '^  the  idk 
wind,  which  we  regard  not."  Liberty  naturally  runs  in- 
to these  extravagances,  and  they,  who  would  tame  it  by 
laws  to  such  propriety  of  expression  as  never  to  give 
offence,  would  leave  us  only  the  name  of  freemen. 
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CHAPTER  VII- 


ABOLmONISBI, 


The  word  Abolitionist,  in  its  true  meaning,  com- 

preliends  every  man  who  feels  himself  bound  to  exert 
bis  influence  for  removing  slavery.  It  is  a  name  of 
honorable  imports  and  was  worn,  not  long  ago,  by  such 
men  as  Franklin  and  Jay.  Events,  however,  con- 
tinually modify  terms  j  and,  of  late,  the  word  Abo- 
litionist has  been  narrowed  from  its  original  import, 
and  restricted  to  the  members  of  associations  formed 
Qong  us  to  promote  Immediate  Emancipation.  It  is 
Dt  without  reluctance  that  I  give  up  to  a  small  body 
"a  name  which  every  good  man  ought  to  bear.  But  to 
make  myself  Intelligible,  and  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
I  shall  use  the  word  in  what  is  now  its  common  accep- 
tation. 

I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly,  because  it  will 
be  my  duly  to  censure  those,  whom  at  this  moment  I 
Hpould  on  no  account  hold  up  to  public  displeasure. 
^HThe  persecutions,  which  the  Abolitionists  have  suffered 
^Knd  still  suffer,  awaken  only  my  grief  and  indignation, 
^Bod  incline  me  to  defend  them  to  die  full  extent  which 
^■ruth  and  justice  will  admit*  To  the  persecuted  of 
^Iwhatever  name  my  symparliies  are  pledged,  and  espe* 
cially  to  those  who  are  persecuted  in  a  cause  substan- 
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UaUy  good.  I  would  not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  to 
justify  the  violence  recently  ofFered  to  a  party,  com- 
posed very  much  of  men  blameless  in  Tife,  and  holding 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  mjuries  ;  and  of  womoi, 
exemplary  in  their  various  relations,  and  acting,  how- 
ever mistakenly,  from  behevolent  bAA  pious  impulses. 

Of  the  Abolitionists  I  know  very  few ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  of  these,  that  I  honor  them  for  their 
strength  of  principle,  their  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  their  active  goodness.  As  a  party,  they 
are  singularly  free  from  political  and  Ireligious  secta- 
rianism, and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
management,  calculation,  and  wordly  wisdom.  That 
they  have  ever  proposed  or  desired  insurrectioii  or  vio- 
lence among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe. 
All  their  principles  repel  the  supposition.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that,  though  the  South  and  the  North 
have  been  leagued  to  crush  them,  though  they  have 
been  watched  by  a  million  of  eyes,  and  though  prejudice 
has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  corrupt 
communication  with  the  slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not 
been  fastened  on  a  single  member  of  this  body.  A  few 
individuals  at  the  South  have,  indeed,  been  tortured 
or  murdered  by  enraged  multitudes,  on  the  charge  of 
stirring  up  revolt;  but  their  guilt  and  their  connection 
with  the  Abolitionists  were  not,  and,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  could  not  be  established  by 
those  deliberate  and  regular  modes  of  investigation, 
which  are  necessary  to  an  impartial  judgment.  Crimes, 
detected  and  hastily  punished  by  the  multitude  in  a  mo- 
ment of  feverish  suspicion  and  wild  alarm,  are  gener- 
ully  creatures  of  fear  and  passion.  The  act,  which 
caused  the  present  explosion  of  popular  feeling,   wa^ 
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[ibe  sending  of  patnplilets  by  die  AbolitionisU  into  the 
Slave -hoi  ding  States.  In  so  doingj  they  acted  with 
great  inconstderation  5  but  they  nuist  have  been  insane, 
bad  they  intended  to  stir  up  a  servile  war ;  for  ihe 
pamphlets  were  sent,  not  by  steahh,  but  by  the  public 
mail ;  and  not  to  the  slaves,  bui  lo  the  masters  ;  to  roea 
in  public  Itfe,  to  tneti  of  the  greatest  influence  and  dis* 
linction.     Strange  incendiaries  these  !     They  flourished 

Ilheir  firebrands  about  at  noon-day  ;  and,  still  more,  put 
ibem  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  it  is  said 
Jihey  wished  10  destroy.  They  are  accused,  indeed,  of 
having  sent  sonic  of  the  pamphlets  to  the  free  colored 
people,  and  if  so»  tJiey  acted  witli  great  and  culpable 
rashness.     But  the  publicity  of  the  whole  tranaaction 

•absolves  them  of  corrupt  design. 
The  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehemently  brought  / 
against  the   Abolitionists,   is  groundless.     The  charge 
of  fanaticism  I  have  no  desire  to   repel.     But  in  the ' 
present  age  it  will  not  do  to  deal  harshly  with  the  char* 

Iicters  of  fanatics.  They  form  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Religion  and  Politics,  Philaolhropy  and  Temperartcei  i 
Kullification  and  Antimasonry,  the  Levelling  Spirit  of 
tbe  working  man,  and  the  Spirit  of  Speculation  in  the 
man  of  business,  alt  run  into  fanaticism.  This  is  ihe 
type  of  all  our  epidemics.  A  sober  man  who  can  find  ?  ' 
The  AboUtionists  have  but  caught  the  fever  of  the  day.] 
That  ibey  should  have  escaped  would  h^ve  been  a  mor- 
Ial  miracle.  —  1  ofi'er  these  remarks  simply  from  a  sense 
of  justice.  Had  not  a  persecution,  without  parallel  in 
^ur  country,  broken  forth  against  this  society,  1  should 
not  have  spoken  a  word  in  tlieir  defence.  But  whilst  1 
have  power,  I  owe  it  10  the  Persecuted.  If  they  have 
taid  themselves  open  to  the  laws,  let  them  sufler.     For 
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all  their  errors  and  sms  let  the  tribunal  of  public  opinioo 
inflict  the  full  measure  of  rebuke  which  they  deserve. 
I  ask  no  favor  for  them.  But  they  shall  not  be  stripped 
of  the  rights  of  man,  of  rights  guarantied  by  the  laws 
and  Constitution,  without  one  voice,  at  least,  being  raised 
in  their  defence. 

The  Abolitionists  have  done  wrong,  I  believe;  nor 
is  their  wrong  to  be  winked  at,  because  done  fanatically 
or  with  good  intention  ;  for  how  much  mischief  may  be 
'    wrought  with  good  design  !     They  have  fallen  into  the 
I   common  error  of  enthusiasts^  that  of  taking  too  narrow 
'   views,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evil  existed  but  that  which 
they  opposed,  and  as  if  no  guilt  could  be  compared 
;    with  that  of  countenancing  or  upholding  it.     The  tone 
of  their  newspapers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  has 
'     often  been  fierce,  bitter,  exasperating.     Their  imagina- 
tions have  fed  too  much  on  pictures  of  the  cruelty  to 
which  the  slave  is  exposed,  till  not  a  few  have  probably 
conceived  of  his  abode  as  perpetually  resounding  with 
the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks  of  agony.     I  know 
that  many  of  their  publications  have  been  calm,  weQ 
considered,  abounding  in  strong  reasoning,  and  imbued 
with  an  enlightened  love  of  freedom.     But  some,  which 
have  been  most  widely  scattered,  and  are  most  adapted 
to  act  on  the  common  mind,  have  had  a  tone  unfriendly 
both  to   manners   and  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion.     I 
doubt  not  that  the  majority  of  the  Abolitionists  condemn 
the  coarseness  and  violence  of  which  I  complain.     _Bul^ 
in  this,  asTnT  most  assocTitions,  the  many  are  represented 
and  controlled  by  the  few,  and  are  made  to  sanction  and 
become  responsible  for  what  they  disapprove. 

One  of  their  errors  has  been  the  adoption  of  *'  Im- 
mediate Emancipation "  as  their  motto.     To  this  they 
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owe  not  a  little  of  Uieir  unpopularily*  This  phrase  has 
contributed  much  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  belief,  that 
they  wished  iinmediaiely  to  free  the  slave  from  all  his 
restraints.  They  made  explaDalions ;  but  thousands 
heard  the  motto  who  never  saw  the  explanation  ;  and  it 
IS  certainly  unwise  for  a  party  to  choose  a  watchword, 
hich  can  be  rescued  from  niisapprehension  only  by 
abored  explication.  It  may  also  be  doubted,  whether 
they  ever  removed  the  objection  which  their  language 
so  universally  raised »  whether  they  have  not  always  rec- 
ominended  a  precipitate  action,  inconsistent  with  the 
ell-being  of  the  slave  and  the  order  of  tlm  stale*  - 
Another  objection  to  their  movements  is,  that  they 
have  sought  to  accomplish  their  objects  by  a  system  of 
gilation;  that  is,  by  a  system  of  affiliated  sociedes, 
iTiered,  and  held  together,  and  extended,  by  passion-  j 
ate  eloqueoce-  This,  in  truth,  Is  the  common  mode  by 
phich  all  projects  are  now  accomplished.  The  age  of 
dividual  action  is  gone.  Trulh  can  hardly  be  heard 
less  shouted  by  a  crowd.  The  weightiest  argument 
for  a  doctrine  is  the  number  which  adopts  it.  Accord- 
ingly, to  gather  and  organize  multitudes  is  the  first  care 
of  him  who  would  remove  an  abuse  or  spread  a  reform. 
That  the  expedient  is  in  some  cases  useful,  is  not 
denied.  But  generally  it  is  a  showy,  noisy  mode  of 
action,  appealing  to  the  passions,  and  driving  men  into 
exaggeration ;  and  there  are  special  reasons  why  such 
a  mode  should  not  be  employed  in  regard  to  slavery; 
for  slavery  is  so  to  be  opposed  as  not  to  exasperate  the 
slave,  or  endanger  the  community  in  which  he  Hves.) 
The  Abolitionists  rait;,ht  have  formed  an  association ;  . 
but  it  should  have  been  an  elective  one.  Men  of  strong  1 1 
moral    prinriple,   judiciousness,   sobriety,    should    have 
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been  carefully  sought  as  members.  Much  good  m^ 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  cooperation  of  such 
philanthropists.  Instead  of  this,  the  Abolitionists  sent 
forth  their  orators,  some  of  them  transported  with  fieij 
zeal,  to  sound  the  alarm  against  slavery  throu^  the 
land,  to  gather  together  young  and  old,  pupils  from 
schools,  females  hardly  arrived  at  years  of  discretioD, 
the  ignorant,  the  excitable,  the  unpetuous,  and  to  or- 
ganize these  into  associations  for  the  battle  against  op- 
pression. They  preached  their  doctrine  to  the  colored 
people,  and  collected  these  into  then:  societies.  To 
this  mixed  and  excitable  multitude,  appeals  were  made 
in  the  piercing  tones  of  passion ;  and  slave-holders  were 
held  up  as  monsters  of  cruelty  and  crime.  Now  to  this 
procedure  I  must  object,  as  unwise,  as  unfriendly  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  as  increasing,  in  a  degree, 
the  perils  of  the  Slave-holding  States.  Among  the 
unenlightened,  whom  they  so  powerfully  addressed,  was 
there  no  reason  to  fear  that  some  might  feel  themselves 
called  to  subvert  this  system  of  wrong,  by  whatever 
means  ?  From  the  free  colored  people  this  danger  wss 
particularly  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
,  place  ourselves  in  their  situation.  Suppose  that  mil- 
lions of  white  men  were  enslaved,  robbed  of  all  their 
rights,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  enslaved  by  a 
black  race,  who  had  torn  their  ancestors  from  the  shores 
on  which  our  fathers  had  lived.  How  deeply  should 
we  feel  their  wrongs  !  And  would  it  be  wonderful,  if, 
in  a  moment  of  passionate  excitement,  some  enthusiast 
should  diink  it  his  duty  to  use  his  communication  with 

^^       *  his  injured  brethren  for  stirring  them  up  to  revolt  ? 

^  1>S'^^  Such  is  the  danger  from  Abolitionism  to  the  Slave- 
holding  States.     I  know  no  other.     It  is  but  justice 
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to  add»  that  ihe  principle  of  non-resistance,  which  the 
AbolilioQists  have  conixecled  with  their  passionate  ap- 
peals, seems  to  have  counteracted  the  peril.  I  know 
not  a  case  in  which  a  member  of  an  anti-slavery  society 
has  been  proved  by  legal  investigation  to  have  tampered 
with  the  slaves  ;  and,  after  llie  strongly  proDounced  and 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Free  States  on  Llie  snbjcct, 
this  danger  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  away. 
Still  a  mode  of  action  requiring  these  checks  is  open  to 
strong  objections,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Happy 
will  it  be,  if  the  disapprobation  of  friends,  as  well  as  of 
foes,  should  give  to  Abolitionsts  a  caution  and  mod^ra* 
which  would  secure 


the  acquiescence^  tJie  judj- 
lous,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  mankind  ! 
Let  not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief  obs  true  tie  n^n  Ub 
efenders.      Let    the  truth,   and    tJie   whole    truth,   be 
oken  without  paltering  or  fear  ;  but  so  spoken  as  to 
convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  wise, 
and  no  needless  exasperation  to  the  seI5sh  and  pas- 
sionate. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  by 
itcitement  and  vehemence  ;  that  the  zeal  which  dares 
ivery  thing  is  the  only  power  to  oppose  to  loug-rooted 
abmes.     But  it  is  not  true  that  God  has  committed  the 
great  work  of  reforming  the  world  to  passion.     Love  is  '* 
a   niblster  of  good,  only  when  it  gives  energy  to  the  I 
intellect,  and  allies  itself  with  wisdom.      The   Aboli*  ' 
lionists  often  speak  of  Luther's  vehemence  as  a  model 
future  reformers.     But  who,  that  Ims  read  histor)', 
les  not  know,  that   Luther's  reformation  was  accom* 
|ianied  by  tremendous  miseries  and  crimes,  and  that  its 
^irogress  was  soon  arrested  ?     And  is  there  not  reasor. 
fear,  diat  the  fierce?  hitler,  persecuting  spirit,  which 
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he  breathed  into  the  work,  not  only  tarnished  its  glory, 
but  limited  its  power  ?  One  great  principle,  which  we 
should  lay  down  as  immovably  true,  is,  tliat,  if  a  good 
work  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  calm,  self-controlled, 
benevolent  spirit  of  Cliristianiiy,  then  the  time  tor  domg 
it  has  not  come.  God  asks  not  the  aid  of  our  vices. 
He  can  overrule  them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the 
chosen  instruments  of  human  happiness. 

We,  indeed,  need  zeal,  fervent  zeal,  such  as  wiO  fear 
no  man's  power,  and  shrink  before  no  man's  frown, 
such  as  will  sacrifice  life  to  truth  and  freedom.  But 
tliis  energy  of  will  ought  to  be  joined  with  deliberate 
wisdom  and  universal  charity.  It  ought  to  regard  the 
whole,  in  its  strenuous  efforts  for  a  part.  Above  all, 
it  ought  to  ask  first,  not  w^hat  means  are  most  eflfectual, 
but  what  means  are  sanctioned  by  the  Moral  Law  and 
by  Christian  Love.  \\''e  ought  to  think  much  more  of 
walking  in  the  riglit  path  than  of  reaching  our  end. 
We  sliould  ^esire'virtue  more  than  success.  If  by  one 
wrong  deed  we  could  accomplish  the  liberation  of  mil- 
lions, and  in  no  other  way,  we  ought  to  feel  that  this 
good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we  had  prayed  with  an  agony 
of  desire,  was  denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for  other 
times  and  other  hands.  The  first  object  of  a  true  zeal 
is,  not  that  we  may  prosper,  but  that  we  may  do  right, 
that  we  may  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  every  evil 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  Under  tlie  inspiration  of  such 
a  zeal,  we  shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an  enter- 
prise an  apology  for  intrigue  or  for  violence.  We  shall 
not  need  immediate  success  to  spur  us  to  exertion.  We 
shall  not  distrust  Cod,  because  he  does  not  yield  to  the 
cry  of  human  impatience.  We  shall  not  forsake  a  good 
work)  because  h  does  not  advance  with  a  rapid  step. 
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Faith  ill  iruth,  virtue,  and  Almighty  Goodness,  will  save 
us  alike  from  raslniess  and  despair* 

in  lamenting  tiie  adoption  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
system  of  agitation  or  ejt tensive  excitement,  I  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  this  mode  of  action  as  only  eviJ. 
There  ore  cases  lo  wJiich  it  is  adapted  ;  and,  in  general, 
the  impulse  which  it  gives  is  better  ilian  the  selfish,  slug- 
gish indiiferenco  to  good  objects,  into  which  the  inuht- 
tude  so  generally  fall.  But  it  must  not  supersede  or  hex 
compared  with  fTufjyjffnti!  art  inn.  The  enthuslabm  of  V 
ihe  Individual  in  a  good  cause  is  a  mighty  power,  Tlie 
forced,  artificially  excited  entliusiasm  of  a  mukilude, 
kept  together  by  an  organization  which  makes  I  hem  the 
instruments  of  a  few  leading  minds,  works  super6ciallyi 
and  often  injuriously.  I  fear  that  the  native,  noble* 
minded  enthusiast  often  loses  that  single-heartedness 
which  is  his  greatest  power,  when  once  he  strives  lo 
avail  himself  of  the  machinery  of  associations.  The 
chief  strength  of  a  Reformer  lies  in  speaking  truth  pure- 
ly from  his  own  soul,  without  changing  one  lone  for  tlie 
purpose  of  managing  or  enlarging  a  party.  Truth,  lo 
be  powerful,  must  speak  in  her  own  words,  and  in  no 
other's  ;  must  come  fortli,  with  the  authority  and  spon- 
taneous energy  of  inspiration,  from  the  depths  of  the 
souL  It  is  the  voice  of  ihe  Individual  giving  utterance 
10  ihe  irrepressible  convictions  of  bis  own  thoroughly 
moved  spirit,  and  not  die  shout  of  a  crowd,  which  car- 
ries truth  far  into  other  souls,  and  insures  it  a  stable 
empire  on  earth*  For  want  of  this,  most  which  is  now, 
done  is  done  superficially*  The  progress  of  society 
depends  chiefly  on  the  honest  inquiry  of  the  Individual 
into  the  parlicular  w^ork  ordained  him  by  God,  and  on 
his  simpUciiy  in  following  out  his  convictions.       This 
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moral  independence  ts  mightier,  as  well  as  boiler,  iLsA 
the  practice  of  getli 


warm  in  crowds,  and  of  wail»n^ 
for  an  impulse  from  niultiiudes.  The  moment  a  mm 
parts  with  moral  independence  ;  die  moment  be  judges 
of  duty,  not  (iom  die  inward  voice,  but  from  the  bier- 
esls  and  wilLpf  a  pagty  ;  the  moment  he  commits  Iiiin- 
self  to  a  leader  or  a  body^  and  winks  at  evU,  because 
division  would  hurt  tlie  cause ;  tlie  nioroent  be  shakes 
olT  his  particular  responsibilliy,  because  he  is  but  onn 
of  a  thousand  or  million  by  whom  the  evil  is  done  ;  that 
moment  he  parrs  with  his  moral  power.  He  h  sHioru 
of  the  energy  of  single-hearted  faith  in  the  jligbi_aiid 
tfie  True.  He  hopes  from  man^s  policy  what  nothing 
but  loyalty  to  God  can  accomplish.  He  substitutes 
coarse  weapons  forged  by  man^s  wisdom  for  celestial 
power. 

The  adoption  of  the  common  system  of  a^iiajiou 
by  the  Abolitionists  has  not  been  justified  by  success. 
From  the  beginning  it  created  alarm  in  the  considerate, 
and  strengthened  the  sympathies  of  the  Free  States  with 
iho  slave-holder.  It  luade  converts  of  a  few  individ- 
uals, but  ahenated  multitudes.  Its  influence  at  the  South 
has  been  almost  wholly  evil.  It  has  stirred  up  bitter 
passions  and  a  fierce  fanaticism,  which  have  shut  every 
ear  and  every  heart  against  its  arguments  and  persuasions. 
These  effects  are  more  to  be  deplored,  because  iht^ 
bope  of  freedom  to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  di*«posi- 
flions  of  his  master.  The  Abolitionist  proposed,  in- 
deed, to  convert  die  slave-holders  ;  and  for  this  end  hr 
^approached  them  widi  vituperation,  and  exhausted  on 
toem  the  vocabulary  of  reproach.  And  be  has  reaped 
as  he  sowed.  Kis  vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves 
have  been  answered  by  wilder  tones  from  the  slave^ 
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bolder ;  and,  what  is  worse,  deliberate  defences  of  slav- 
ery have  been  sent  forth,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  ia  defiance  of  the  moral  convictions  and  feehngs  of 
the  Christian  and  civilized  world.  Thus,  with  good 
purposes,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained*  Perhaps 
(though  I  am  aoxious  to  repel  the  lliought)  something 
has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity* 

»I  earnestly  desire  that  Abolitionism  may  lay  aside  the 
fornL-.pf  pubhc  agitation,  and  seek  its  end  by  wiser  and 
milder  means,  I  desire  as  earnestly,  and  more  earnest- 
ly,  that  it  may  not  be  put  down  by  Lawless  Force. 
There  is  a  worse  enal  than  Abohtionisra,  and  that  is  the 
suppression  of  ii  by  lawless  force.  No  evil  greater 
thaji  this  can  exist  in  the  state,  and  this  is  never  needed. 
Be  it  granted,  that  it  is  the  design,  or  direct,  palpable 
tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  insurrection  at  the 
South,  and  that  no  existing  laws  can  meet  the  exigency* 
It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state 
to  assemble  imiBcdlately  the  legislative  bodies,  and  their 
duly  immediately  to  apply  the  remedy  of  Law.     Let 

•  every  friend  of  freedom,  let  every  good  man  lift  up  liis 
voice  against  mobs.  Through  these  lies  our  road  lo 
tyranny.  It  is  these  which  have  spread  the  opinion,  so 
common  at  the  South,  that  the  Free  States  cannot  long 
sustain  repubhcan  institutions.  No  man  seems  awake  to 
their  inconsistency  with  liberty.  Our  whole  phraseolo- 
gy is  in  fault.  Mobs  call  themselves,  and  are  called, 
the  People,  when  in  truth  they  assail  immediately  ilic  I 
sovereignty  of  the  People,  when  they  involve  the  guilt 
of  usurpation  and  rebellion  against  the  People.  It  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  our  institutions,  that  the 
People  is  Sovereign.  But  by  the  People  we  mean  not 
an  individual  here  and  there,  not  a  knot  of  twenty  or  a 
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hundred  or  a  thousand  mdividuals  in  this  or  that  spot, 
but  the  community  formed  into  a  body  politic,  and  ex- 
pressing and  executing  its  will  through  regularly  appoint- 
ed organs.  There  is  but  one  expression  of  the  will  or 
sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  that  is  Law.  Law  is  (he 
voice,  the  living  act,  of  the  people.  It  has  no  other. 
When  an  individual  suspends  the  operation  of  Law,  re- 
sists its  established  ministers,  and  forcibly  substitutes  for 
it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and  rebel.  The  same 
guilt  attaches  to  a  combination  of  individuals.  These, 
whether  many  or  few,  in  forcibly  superseding  public  law 
and  establishing  their  own,  rise  up  af ainst  the  People,  as 
truly  as  a  single  usurper.  The  People  should  assert  its 
insulted  majesty,  its  menaced  sovereignty,  in  one  case 
as  decidedly  as  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
the  mob  and  the  individual  is,  that  the  usurpation  of  ilie 
latter  has  a  permanence  not  easily  given  to  the  tumultu- 
ary movements  of  the  former.  The  distinction  is  a 
weighty  one.  Little  importance  is  due  to  sudden  bursts 
of  the  populace,  because  they  so  soon  pass  away.  But 
when  mobs  are  organized,  as  in  tlie  Fr«iclLRevoIutioii, 
or  when  they  are  deliberately  resolved"  on  and  systemat- 
ically resorted  to,  as  the  means  of  putting  down  an  odi- 
ous party,  they  lose  this  apology.  A  conspiracy  exists 
against  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  as  among  the  chief  evils  of  the  state. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  our  abhorrence  of  mobs 
is  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  thought  to  do 
good  service  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  They 
probably  were  useful  then  ;  and  why  ?  The  work  of 
that  day  was  Revolution.  To  subvert  a  government 
was  the  fearful  task  to  which  our  fathers  thought  them- 
selves summoned.     Their  duty,  they  believed,  was  In 
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suFTection.  In  such  a  work  tnobs  had  their  place.  The . 
govenimcrit  of  the  Slate  was  in  the  haifds  of  ils  foes* 
^V  The  people  could  not  use  the  regular  organs  of  admin- 
isiraiibn,  for  these  were  held  and  employed  hy  I  he  pow- 
er which  ihey  wished  to  crush.  Violent,  irregular  eilbrts 
belonged  to  that  day  of  convulsion.  To  resist  and  sub-^l 
verl  insliiutions  is  the  very  work  of  mobs;  and  wItenJ 
these  insliiutions  are  popular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to 
express  and  execute  the  will  of  the  people,  then  mobs 
are  rebellion  against  the  people,  and  as  such  should  be 
^-  understood  and  suppressed,  A  people  is  never  more 
^  insulted  tlmn  when  a  mob  lakes  its  name*  Abolition 
musf  not  be  put  down  by  lawless  force.  The  attempt 
so  to  destroy  it  ouglit  to  fail.  Such  aiternpts  place  Ab- 
oliilonrsnf  on  a  new  ground.  They  make  it,  not  the 
cause  of  a  few  enthusiasti,  but  the  cause  of  frcodom, 

»They  Tdenttfy  it  with  all  our  rights  and  popular  iustiiu- 
tions*      If  the    Constitution   and    the   laws  cannot   put 
It  down,  ft  must  stand  ;  and  he  who  attempts  its  over- 
throw by  lawless  force  is  a  rebel  and  usurper*     The 
Supremacy  of  Law  and  ihe  Sovereignty  of  the  People 
are  one  and  indivisible*     To  touch  the  one  is  to  violate 
the  other.    This  should  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle, 
an  axiom,  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  which  it  must  be 
heresy  to  question.     A  newspaper,  which  openly  or  by 
iniiuendoes  excites  a  mob,  should  be  regarded  as  sound- 
^       ing  the  uicsin  of  insurrection.     On  this  subject  the  pub- 
^^blic  mind  slumbers,  and  needs  to   be  awakened,  lest  it 
:»     sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

How  obvious  is  ii,  that  pretexts  for  mobs  will  never' 
be  w^anting,   if  tlus   disorganizing   mode  of  redressing 
evils  be  In  any  case  allowed  !     We  all  recollect,  that, 
.vrben  a  recent  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  th<^ 
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President  of  the  United  States,  the  cry  broke  fortli 
from  his  friends,  ''  that  the  assassin  was  instigated  by 
the  continual  abuse  poured  forth  on  this  distinguished 
man,  and  especially  by  the  violent  speeches  uttered 
daily  in  the  Senate  of  .the  United  States."  Suppose, 
now,  that  his  adherents,  to  save  the  Chief  Magistrate 
from  murder,  and  to  guard  his  constitudonal  advisers, 
had  formed  themselves  into  mobs,  to  scatter  the  meet- 
ings of  his  opponents.  And  suppose  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  put  to  silence  the  legislators,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  abused  their  freedom  of  speech  to  blacken  the 
character  and  put  in  peril  theJife  of  the  Chief  Magb- 
trate.  Would  they  not  have  had  a  better  pretext  than 
mobs  against  abolition  ?  Was  not  assassination  attempt- 
ed ?  Had  not  the  President  received  letters  threatening 
his  life,  unless  his  measures  were  changed  ?  Can  a  year 
or  a  month  pass,  which  will  not  afford  equally  grave 
reasons  for  insurrections  of  the  populace  f  A  system 
of  mobs  and  a  free  government  cannot  stand  together. 
The  men  who  incite  the  former,  and  especially  those 
who  organize  them,  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
state.  Of  their  motives  I  do  not  speak.  They  may 
think  themselves  doing  service  to  their  country,  for  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  delusions  of  the  times.  I  speak  only 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  actions.  They 
should  be  put  down  at  once  by  law,  and  by  the  moral 
sentiment  of  an  insulted  people. 

In  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  the  honor  of  our  na- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  free  institutions,  should  plead 
with  us  to  defend  the  laws  from  insult,  and  social  order 
from  subversion.  The  moral  influence  and  reputation 
of  our  country  are  fast  declining  abroad  A  letter,  re- 
cently received  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
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of  the  continent   of  Europe^   expresses   the   universal 

feeling  on  the  otlier  side  of  tlie  ocean.  After  speaking 
of  the  late  encroachments  on  liberty  in  France,  he  says, 
•*  On  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  you  contribute,  also,  to 
put  in  peril  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  did  lake  pleasure 
in  thinking  tliat  there  was  at  least  in  the  New  World 

country,  where  liberiy  was  well  understood,  where  all 
rights  were  guarantied,  where  die  people  was  proving 
itself  wise  and  virtuous.     For  some  time  past,  tlie  news 

e  receive  frotn  America  is  discouraging.     In  all  your 

large  cities  we  see  mobs  after  mobs,  and  all  directed  to 

odious  purpose.     When  we  speak  of  liberty,  its  eo- 

nies  reply  to  us  by  poititing  io  ^merica*'^^  The  perse- 
cuted Aboliuonists  have  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized 
worldi  The  country  which  persecutes  them  is  covering 
itself  with  disgrace,  and  fill  log  tbe  hearts  of  the  friends 
of  Ireedora  with  fear  and  gloom.  Already  despotism 
is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  I  be  fuliilment  of  its  prophecies, 
in  our  prostrated  laws  and  dying  liberties/  Liberty  is, 
indeed,  threatened  with  death  in  a  country,  where  any 
class  of  men  are  stripped  with  impunity  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  All  rights  feel  tlie  blow.  A  connnmnty, 
giving  up  any  of  its  citizens  to  oppression  and  violence, 
preparing  for  itself  tlie  same  fate.     It  invites  chains 

T  itself,  in  suffering  them  lo  be  imposed  on  any  whom 
it  b  bound  to  protect. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


DUTIES. 


A  few  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  the  Free  States.  These  need  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  dangers  of  tlieir  present  position.  The 
country  is  approaching  a  crisis  on  the  greatest  question 
which  can  be  proposed  to  it,  a  question  not  of  profit  or 
loss,  of  tariffs  or  banks,  or  any  temporary  interests,  but  a 
question  involving  the  First  Principles  of  freedom,  mor- 
als, and  religion.  Yet  who  seems  to  be  awake  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  present  moment  ?  Who  seems  to  be 
settling  for  himself  the  great  fundamental  truths,  by 
which  private  efforts  and  public  measures  are  to  be 
determined  ? 

The  North  has  duties  to  perform  towards  the  South 
and  towards  itself.  Let  it  resolve  to  perform  them 
faithfully,  impartially  ;  asking  first  for  the  Right,  and 
putting  entire  confidence  in  well-doing.  The  North  is 
bound  to  frown  on  all  attempts  of  its  citizens,  should 
such  be  threatened,  to  excite  insurrection  at  the  Souili, 
i  on  all  attempts  to  tamper  with  and  to  dispose  to  violence 
the  minds  of  the  slaves.  The  severest  laws,  which  the 
Constitutions  of  the  different  States  admit,  may  justly 
be  resorted  to  for  this  end,  and  they  should  be  strictly 
enforced.     I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  special 


need  for  new  legislation  on  ihe  subject.  I  believe  ilmt 
there  was  never  a  moment,  when  the  Slave-holding 
States  had  so  little  to  apprehend  from  the  Free,  when 
the  raoraJ  feeling  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
crime  of  instigating  revolt  was  so  universal,  thorough, 
and  inflexible,  as  at  the  present  moment.  Still,  if  the 
South  needs  other  dc m on st rations  than  it  now  has  of 
the  moral  and  friendly  spirit  which  in  this  respect  per- 
vades the  North,  let  them  be  given  to  the  full  eKtenl 
which  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  our  respective  Con- 
stitutions allow.  Still  more  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Free 
States  to  act  by  opinion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law, 
to  discountenance  a  system  of  agitation  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  to  frown  on  passionate  appeals  to  ii>e  igno- 
rant, and  on  indiscriminate  and  inflammatory  vitupera- 
tion of  the  slave-holder.  This  obligation,  also,  has 
been  and  will  be  fulfilled.  There  was  never  a  stronger 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  this  particular  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

There  are,  however,  other  duties  of  the  Free  States," 
to  which  they  matf  prove  false,  and  which  they  are  too 

illing  to  forget.     They  are  bound,  not  in  their  public, ii 
t  individual  capacities,  to  use  every  virtuous  influenca 
for  tlie  abolition  of  slavery.     They  are  bound  to  en-1jf^ 
courage  that   manly,   moral,    religious  discussion   of  it, ' 
through  which  strength  will  be  given  to  the  continually 
increasing  opinion  of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world 
in  favor  of  personal  freedom.      They  are  bound  to  seekl 
and  hold  the  truth  in  regard  to  human  rights,  to  be  faith-  | 
ful  to  their  principles  in  conversation  and  conduct,  nev* 
never  to  surrender  them  to  private  interest,  conven-  J 

nee,  flattery,  or  fear. 
The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  principles  is  not  easily 
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,  to  be  performed.  Ai  lUh  niornoni  an  immense  pressi!^ 
Is  driving  the  Norib  from  its  truc^  ground »  God  =avc  it 
from  imbecility,  from  treachery  to  rreedom  aiid  viftuel 
I  have  cenaiiily  no  feelings  Uiit  those  of  good-wilj  to- 
wards the  South  ;  but  I  s]}eak  the  universal  seatiment 
of  diis  part  of  the  country,  when  I  say,  tliai  ilie  tiane 

I  which  the  South  has  often  assumed  towards   the  North 
has  been  that  of  a  superior,  a  tone  unconsciously  bor- 
rowed from  the  habit  of  command  to  wliich  it  is  unhap- 
pily  accustomed   by    the   form  of  its  society.     I  must 
""     addj  that  lliis  high  bearing  of  the  South  hag  not  alivays 
been  met  by  a  just  consciousness  of  equality,  a  jusi  ^If- 
reapect  at  the  North.     The  causes  1  will  not  try  lo  ex- 
plain.    The  effect,  I  fear,  is  not  to  be  denied.      It  is 
said,   that  some,   who   have  represented   die   North  in 
p  I    Congress,  have  not  always  represented  its  dignity,  lU 
honor  ;  that  they   have  not   always  stood  erect   before 
I     the  lofty  bearing  of  the  South,     Here  lies  our  ditnger. 
i^The  North  will  undoubtedly  be  just  to  ilie  South.     It 
\  must  also  be  just  to   itself.     This   is  not  the  time  for 
I  sycophancy,  for  servility,  for  compromise  of  principle, 
I  for  forgeifuhiess  of  our  rights.     It  is  ihe  time  to  mani- 
"*^fest  the  spirit  of  Men,  a  spirit  which  prizes,  more  than 
life,  the  principles  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  ol 
pure  morals,  of  pure  rehgion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  recommend  to 
the  North,  what  in  some  parts  of  our  country  is  caUed 
**  Chivalry,"  a  spirit  of  which  the  duelling  pistol  is  the 
best  emblem,  and  which  setdes  controversies  with  blood 
A  Christian  and  civilized  man  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  approacli  to  barbaiism,  with  the  inbensibility  to  iruo 
greatness,  with  the  inrapaciiy  of  comprehending  the  di- 
vine virlires  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  murk  wliat  h  railed 


•*  chivalry."     I  ask  not  the  man  of  the  North  to  borrow 
it  from  any  part  of  the  country.     But  I  do  ask  him  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  this  '^^clijvalry  "  with  the  digni- 
ty of  moral  courage  and  moral  independence.    Lei  hiui, 
at  the  same  moment,  remember  the  courtesy  and  def- 
erence due  to  die  difTering   opinions  of  others ,  and  tlie 
sincerity  aiid  firmness  due  to  liis  own.     Let  him  under* 
stand   the  lofty  position  which  he  holds  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  never  descend  from  it  for  die  purpose 
of  soothing  prejudice  or  disarming  passion t     Let  him 
^fcrespect  the  safety  of  the   South,  and  slill  manifest  his 
^Kndexible  adherence  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
^■|>crsonaI  freedom. 

On  diis  point  T  must  insist j  because  I  see  die  Nortli 
giving  way  to  the  vehemence  of  the  South,  In  some, 
perhaps  many,  of  our  recent  ''  Resolutions,"  a  spirit 
lias  been  manifested,  at  which,  if  not  we,  our  children 
^nvill  bluiih.  Not  long  ago  there  were  rumors  that  some 
of  our  citizens  wished  to  suppress  by  law  all  discussion, 
all  expression  of  opinion  on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  die 
^■rgouih  such  members  of  our  community  as  might  be 
^^claimed  as  instigators  of  insurrection.  Such  encroach- 
ments on  rights  could  not,  of  course,  be  endured.  We 
are  not  yet  so  fallen.  Some  generous  inspirations,  some 
echoes  of  the  old  eloquence  of  liberty,  still  come  down 
^pto  us  from  our  fathers.  Could  such  encroachments  he 
borne,  would  not  the  soil  of  New  England,  so  long 
tiK>dden  by  freemen,  quake  under  the  steps  of  her  de- 
generate sons  ?  We  are  not  prepared  for  these.  But 
a  weak,  yielding  tone,  for  which  we  seem  to  be  pre- 
pared, may  be  the  beginning  of  concessions  which  wo 
Khali  one  day  bitterly  rue. 

The  means  used  at  the   South   to  bring  the  North 
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to  compliance,  seem  to  demand  particular  attentioii.  I 
will  not  record  the  contemptuous  language  which  bas 
been  thrown  on  the  money-gettmg  habits  of  New  Elng- 
land,  or  the  menaces  which  have  been  addressed  to  oar 
cupidity,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  us  to  silence  cm  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Such  language  does  in  no  d^ree 
move  me.  I  only  ask  that  we  may  give  no  ground  lor 
its  application.  We  can  easily  bear  it,  if  we  do  not 
deserve  it.  Our  mother-country  has  been  called  a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers,  and  New  England  oi^t  not  to  be 
provoked  by  the  name.  Only  let  us  give  no  sanction  to 
the  opinion  that  our  spirit  is  narrowed  to  our  shops ;  that 
we  place  the  art  of  bargaining  above  all  arts,  all  sci- 
ences, accomplishmeut^^,  and  virtues ;  that,  rather  than 
lose  tlie  fruits  of  the  slave's  labor,  we  would  rivet  ius 
chains ;  that,  sooner  than  lose  a  market,  we  would  make 
shipwreck  of  honor ;  that,  sooner  than  sacrifice  present 
gain,  we  would  break  our  faith  to  our  fathers  and  our 
children,  to  our  principles  and  our  God.  To  resent  or 
retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise  and  unchristian. 
The  only  revenge  worthy  of  a  good  man  is,  to  turn  re- 
proaches into  admonitions  against  baseness,  into  incite- 
ments to  a  more  generous  virtue.  New  England  has 
long  suffered  the  imputation  of  a  sordid,  calculating  spir^ 
it,  of  supreme  devotion  to  gain.  Let  us  show  that  we 
have  principles,  compared  with  which  tlie  wealth  of  the 
world  is  light  as  air.  It  is  a  common  remark  here,  that 
there  is  not  a  community  under  heaven,  through  which 
there  is  so  general  a  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  health- 
ful moral  sentiment  as  in  New  England.  Let  not  the 
just  influence  of  such  a  society  be  impaired  by  any  act, 
which  would  give  to  prejudice  die  aspect  of  truth. 
The  Free  States,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  pass  through 


Struggle.  May  they  sustain  it  as  becomes  their  free* 
dom  .'  The  present  excitement  at  the  South  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  pass  away,  without  aiiempis  lo  wrest 
from  them  unworthy  concessions.  The  tone  in  regard 
to  slavery  in  that  part  of  our  country  is  changed.  It  is 
not  only  more  vehement,  but  more  false  than  formerly; 
Once  slavery  was  acknowledged  as  an  eviL  Now  it  is 
proclaimed  to  be  a  good.  We  have  even  been  told, 
not  by  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  in  private  life,  but  by 
men  in  the  highest  station  and  of  widest  influence  at  the 

oulh,  that  slavery  is  the  soil  into  which  political  free- 
dom strikes  its  deepest  roots,  and  lliat  republican  insti- 
luljons  are  never  so  secure  as  when  the  laboring  class  is 
reduced  to  servitude.  Certainly,  no  assertioii  of  the  * 
wildest  Abolitionist  could  give  such  a  shock  to  the  slave- 
bolder,  as  this  new'  doctrine  is  fitted  to  give  to  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  Nortli.  Liberty^  with  a  slave  for  her  pedestal 
and  a  chain  in  her  hand,  is  an  image,  from  which  our 
understandings  and  hearts  alike  recoil.  A  doctrine, 
more  wounding  or  insulting  to  the  mechanics,  farmers, 
laborers  of  the  North  than  this  strange  heresy,  cannot 
well  be  conceived*  A  doctrine  more  irreverent,  more 
fatal  to  republican  institutions,  was  never  fabricated  in 
the  councils  of  despotism*  It  does  not,  however,  pro- 
voke us.  I  recall  it  only  to  show  the  spirit  in  which 
slavery  is  upheld,  and  to  remind  the  Free  States  of  the 
calm  energy  which  they  w^iH  need,  to  keep  themselves 
true  to  their  own  principles  of  liberty* 

There  is  a  great  dread  in  this  part  of  the  counlryj\\ 
that  the  union  of  the  Stales  may  be  dissolved  by  the  H 
conflict  about  slavery*     To  avert  this  evil,  every  sacri*  \ 
fare  should  be  made  but  that   of  honor,  freedom,  and  | 
priucipfe.     No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself.  I 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  diat  I  am  ftttacM 
to  it  by  no  common  love.  Most  men  value  tbe  Union 
as  a  Means  ;  to  me  it  is  an  End.  Most  would  preserve 
It  for  the  prosperity  of  which  it  is  the  instrunient ;  I 
love  and  would  preserve  it  for  its  own  sake.  Some 
value  it  as  favoring  public  improvements^  facilities  cf 
commercial  exchange,  &c. ;  I  value  these  improvements 
and  exchanges  chiefly  as  favoring  union.  I  arik  of  the 
General  Government  to  unite  us,  to  hold  us  together 
as  brethren  in  peace ;  and  I  care  little  whether  it  does 
any  thing  else.  So  dear  to  me  is  union.  Next  to  liber- 
ty, it  is  our  highest  national  interest.  All  tbe  pecuiiiafy 
sacrifices  which  it  can  possibly  demand  should  be  made 
for  it.  The  politicians  in  some  parts  of  our  countiy, 
who  are  calculating  its  value,  and  are  willing  to  surren- 
der it  because  they  may  grow  richer  by  separation,  seem 
to  me  bereft  of  reason.  Still,  if  the  Union  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  the  imposition  of  chains  on  speech  and 
the  press,  by  prohibition  of  discussion  on  a  subject  in- 
volving the  most  sacred  rights  and  dearest  interests  of 
humanity,  then  union  would  be  bought  at  too  dear  a 
rate ;  then  it  would  be  changed  from  a  virtuous  bond 
into  a  league  of  crime  and  shame.  Language  cannot 
easily  do  justice  to  our  attachment  to  the  Union.  We 
will  yield  every  thing  to  it  but  Truth,  Honor,  and  Lib- 
erty.    These  we  can  never  yield. 

Let  the  Free  States  be  firm,  but  also  patient,  for- 
bearing, and  calm.  From  the  slave-holder  they  can- 
not look  for  perfect  self-control.  From  his  position  he 
would  be  more  than  man,  were  he  to  observe  tlie  bounds 
of  moderation.  The  consciousness  which  tranquillizes 
the  mind  can  hardly  be  his.  On  tliis  subject  he  has  al- 
ways been  sensitive  to  excess.     Much  exasperation  is 
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to  be  expected.     Mucli  sliould  be  borne.     Every  thing 
may  be  surrendered  but  our  principles  and  our  rights , 


^ 


^ 
N 


The  work,  wliich  I  proposed  to  myselfj  is  now  com- 
pleted. I  ask  and  hope  for  it  the  Divine  blessing,  as 
far  as  it  expresses  Truili,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of 
Justice  and  Humanity.  If  I  have  written  any  tiling 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  passion,  or  unkindness 
to  any  human  being,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  man. 
I  have  sjioken  strongly,  not  to  offend  or  give  pain,  but 
to  produce  in  others  deep  convictions  corresponding  lo 
my  own.  Noihiug  could  have  induced  iiie  to  fix  my 
thoughts  on  this  painful  subject,  but  a  conviction,  which 
pressed  on  me  vvitli  increasing  weight,  that  the  linies  de* 
manded  a  plain  and  free  exposition  of  the  truth*  The 
lew  last  months  have  increased  my  solicitude  for  the 
couniiy^  Public  sentiment  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
losing  Its  healihfulncss  and  vigor*  1  Imve  seen  symp- 
toms of  ihe  decline  of  the  old  spirit  of  liberiy.  Servile 
opinions  have  seemed  to  gain  ground  among  us.  The 
faith  of  our  fathers  in  free  institutions  has  waxed  fain  I, 
and  is  giving  place  lo  despair  of  human  improvement. 
I  have  perceived  a  disposition  to  deride  abstract  rights, 
to  speak  of  freedom  as  a  dream,  and  of  republican  gov- 
ernments as  buih  on  sand.  I  have  perceived  a  faint- 
heartedness in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  The  con-^ 
demnation,  which  has  been  jiassed  on  Abolitionists,  has 
seemed  to  be  settling  into  acquiescence  in  slavery.  TIjo 
jyrnpalhies  of  the  connuunity  liave  been  turned  from 
the  slave  lo  the  master*  The  impious  doctrine,  that 
human  laws  can  repeal  the  Divine,  can  convert  unjust 
and  oppressive  power  into  a  moral  right,  has  more  antj 
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more  tinctured  the  style  of  conversation  and  the  press. 
With  these  sad  and  solemn  views  of  society,  I  could 
not  be  silent;  and  I  thank  God,  amidst  the  conscious- 
ness of  great  weakness  and  imperfection,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  offer  this  humble  tribute,  this  sincere 
though  feeble  testimony,  this  expression  of  heart-felt 
allegiance,  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Hu- 
manity. 

Having  stated  the  circumstances  which  have  moved 
me  to  write,  I  ought  to  say,  that  they  do  not  discourage 
me.  Were  darker  omens  to  gather  round  us,  I  sboidd 
not  despair.  With  a  faith  like  his,  who  came  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Great  Deliverer,  I  feel  and  can  say, 
^^  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  the  Reign  of  Justice  and 
Dbinterested  Love,  ^^  is  at  hand,  and  All  Flesh  shaU 
see  the  salvation  of  God."  I  know,  and  rejoice  to 
know,  that  a  power,  mightier  than  the  prejudices  and 
oppression  of  ages,  is  working  on  earth  for  the  world's 
redemption,  the  power  of  Christian  Truth  and  Good- 
ness. It  descended  from  Heaven  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  It  was  manifest  in  his  life  and  death.  From 
his  cross  it  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Its 
mission  is,  '^  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bound."  It  has  opened 
many  a  prison-door.  It  is  ordained  to  break  every 
cliain.  I  have  faith  in  its  triumphs.  I  do  not,  cannot 
despair. 


^ 


It  was  my  purpose  to  address  a  chapter  to  the  South, 

but  I  have  thought  fit  to  omit  it,  I  beg,  however,  to  say, 
ihal  tiiithinjj;  which  I  have  written  can  have  proceeded 
from  unkinil  feeling  towards  the  South  ;  for  in  no  other 
port  of  the  country  have  my  writings  found  a  mnre  grati- 
fy m|j  reception  ;  from  no  other  part  have  1  received 
stronger  expressions  of  sympathy.  To  these  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  iuj^ensible.  My  own  teelings,  had  I  consulted 
thein,  would  have  led  me  to  stifie  every  expression,  which 
#:ouLd  give  pain  to  those  from  whom  1  have  received  noth* 
ing  but  good- will. 

I  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave-holders  that  the  ex- 
citement now  prevalent  among  themselves  is  iiicomparn- 
bly  more  perilous,  more  fitted  to  stir  up  insurrection, 
than  all  the  elforts  of  Abolitionists,  Jillowing  these  to  h© 
ever  ao  corrupt.  I  also  wished  to  remind  the  men  of 
principle  and  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  the 
necessity  of  laying  a  check  «»n  lawless  procedures,  in 
^-regard  to  tlie  citizens  of  the  North.  VV^e  have  heard  of 
lai^e  subscriptions  at  the  South  for  the  apprehension  of 
some  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the  Free  States,  and  for  the 
transportation  of  them  to  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
would  meet  the  fate,  which,  it  is  said,  they  deserve.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  respectable  portion  of  the  slave-holding 
communities  are  not  answerable  for  these  measures.  But 
does  not  policy,  as  well  as  principle,  require  such  men 
steadily  to  discountenance  them  ?  At  present,  the  Free 
States  have  stronger  sympathies  with  the  South  than  ever 


^ 
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before.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  will  suffer  theif 
citizens  to  be  stolen,  exposed  to  violence,  and  murdered 
by  other  States  ?  Would  not  such  an  outrage  rouse  them 
to  feel  and  act  as  one  man  ?  Would  il  not  ideattfj  Uie  m 
Abalitionists  with  our  most  sacred  rig  his  ?  One  kid- 
'napped,  murdered  Abolitionist  would  do  more  for  the 
Violent  destruction  of  slavery  than  a  thousand  societies. 
His  name  would  he  sainted.  The  day  of  his  death  would 
be  set  apart  for  solemn^  heart-stirring  commemoration. 
His  blood  would  cry  through  the  laud  ivith  a  tjiritling 
voice,  would  pierce  every  dwelling,  and  find  a  re8|>oiise 
in  ever)'  heart.  Do  men,  under  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  need  to  be  told,  that  enthusiasm  is  not  a  flame  to  he  | 
quenched  with  blood  ?  On  this  point,  good  and  wide  ' 
men,  and  the  friends  of  the  country  at  the  North  and 
South,  can  hold  but  one  opinion  ;  and  if  the  press,  which^ 
I  grieve  to  say,  has  kept  an  ominous  silence  amidst  the 
violations  of  law  and  rights,  would  but  speak  plainly  and 
fiCrongly;  the  danger  would  be  past. 

The  views  and  principles,  supported  in  this  short  work, 
pWill,  of  course,  provoke  much  opposition,  and,  what  1 
^greatly  lament ^  they  will  e:iccrte  the  displeasure  not  only 
of  die  seljiah  and  violent,  but  of  good  and  honorable  men, 
whose  unfavorable  position  haidly  admits  an  impartial 
judgment  of  slavery,  and  renders  them  excessively  sensi- 
tive to  every  exposition  of  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  anx* 
ious  to  defend  what  I  have  written.  The  principles,  here 
laid  down,  if  true,  will  stand,  I  should  anticipate  little 
prood  from  engaging  in  controversies  with  individuals. 
The  selfish  passion?,  awakened  by  such  collisions,  too 
often  prevail  over  the  love  of  truth  ;  and  without  this,  the 
truth  cannot  be  worthily  maintained.  In  regard  to  *lav 
ery,  it  is  peculiarly  important,  that  diseusj^icm  should  he 
cahn,  general,  unmixed  with  personalities.  In  this  wny, 
I  trust  that  the  auhject  will  be   better  undt-rsload  by  all 


parties.  I  should  rejoice  to  be  convinced ,  that  slavery  is 
a  less  debasing  iaiJuence  thaji  I  have  afl^rmed.  How 
welcome  would  be  brighter  views  of  life  and  of  mankijid  ! 
Still,  we  must  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  turn  away 
tVom  the  most  painful  truth, 

1  have  only  to  add,  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
what  I  have  now  written.     I  represent  no  society,   no 
body  of  men,  no  part  of  the  couutry.     I  have  written  by 
no  one's  instigation,  and  with  no  one's  encouragement,  / 
but  solely  from  ray  own  convictions.     If  cause  of  offence ' 
is  given,  the  blame  ought  to  fall  on  me  alone. 


¥ 
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In  commencing  the  chapter  on  Abolitionism,  I  have  ex* 
pressed  my  respect  for  the  few  Abolitionists  whom  I  have 

known.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  and  seeing  more  of  this  body,  I  have  an  increas- 
ing persuasion  of  the  purity  of  purpose »  and  the  moral 
worth  of  its  members  generally.  I  have  spoken  freely 
of  tbeir  errors  ;  but  these  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  Iheir 
virtues  and  sacrifices,  and  especially  ought  not  to  preju- 
dice us  against  the  truths  which  they  contend  for.  Wo 
not  abandon  great  principles,  because  asserted  un* 
ily.  We  must  not  grow  cold  to  a  good  cause,  be- 
cause  reproach  is  brought  on  it  by  defenders  wlio  have 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  Its  dangers  should  attach  us 
to  it  more  closely,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  lead 
its  friends  to  the  use  of  means  corresponding  to  its  digni- 
ty, and  fitted  to  insure  its  success. 


virtu 
Ik  dice 

I 


In  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  removing  Slavery,  I 
iave  expressed  my  fears  as  to  the  result  of  the  expert* 
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tnent  now  going  on  in  the  English  West  Indies.  I  re- 
joice to  say,  that  recent  accounts  from  those  islands  hare 
diminished  my  apprehensions.  It  is  stated,  that  in  some  of 
the  islands  real  estate  has  risen  in  value  since  the  eman- 
cipation, and  that  imports  are  considerably  increased. 
[  have  just  heard,  that  a  West  Indian  planter  residing  in 
this  country,  who  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Act  of 
Emancipation,  speaks  now  of  his  estate  as  more  pro- 
ductive than  formerly.  That  no  disturbance  of  the  peace 
has  followed  this  great  change,  is  well  understood ,  and 
this  is  the  essential  point.  Undoubtedly  the  experiment 
is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports  are  to  be  received  with 
caution  ;  but  the  success  of  the  measure  has  as  yet  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  all  except  the  Abolitionists. 
As  yet  they  have  proved  the  truest  prophets.  Maj  events 
set  the  seal  of  truth  on  all  their  predictions  !  This  coun- 
try is  interested  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  success  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  With  this  example 
before  us,  the  destruction  of  slavery  would  be  as  speedy 
as  it  is  sure. 

No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems  to  have  given 
so  much  offence  as  that  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  con- 
jugal infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  master  as  increased  by 
slavery.  Of  the  abuse  heaped  on  me  for  this  opinion  I 
shall,  of  course,  say  nothing.  Had  I  received  nothing 
but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to  be  made  would  not  be 
offered  to  the  public  ;  but  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
Mr.  Leigh  of  Virginia,  has  solemnly  protested  against 
my  statement  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
should  do  him  great  wrong  were  I  to  confound  him  with 
the  vulgar  politicians,  too  common  in  Congress  as  well 
as  out  of  it,  who  are  ready  to  say  any  thing  and  every 
thing  which  may  serve  their  cause.  Mr.  Leigh  expresses 
his  deliberate  conviction,  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  not  more 
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respected  in  any  part  of  the  country  than  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  It  will  be  observed,  in  recurring  to  mj 
book,  that  1  said  nothing  of  the  Slave-holding  States,  but 
of  slave  coyntrics  generally,  and  that  1  argued  not  from 
reports  or  documentSj  but  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  from  the  very  nature  of  slavery,  I  feel  as  if 
Bueh  reasoning  could  not  deceive  nie  ;  but  I  will  now 
aay,  what  I  forbore  to  say  in  the  finit  instance,  that  I 
should  not  have  brought  this  charge  against  slavery,  had 
not  the  general  argujnent,  drawn  from  human  nature, 
been  corroborated  by  all  the  evidence  which  the  ca^ie 
will  well  admit.     In  that  part  of  my  work,  I  expressed 

Ijiot  my  own  opinion  alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps 
k  should  say  the  universal  opinion  of  the  North,  and,  still 
UDore,  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  During 
my  whole  life,  I  have  not  met  an  individual,  who  has 
questioned,  whether  slavery  exerts  a  disastrous  influence 
on  the  domestic  relations,  I  do  not  believe,  that,  among 
the  woll'informed  at  the  North,  an  individual  is  to  be 
found,  who  supposes  that  the  ohligationa  of  marriage  are 
as  much  respected  in  the  Slave-holding  States  as  in  the 
Free.  On  reading  Mr.  Leigh's  speech,  I  determined  to 
make  inquiries,  with  the  purpose  of  retracting  my  error  in 
^^Ibe  face  of  the  world,  if  I  should  find  reason  to  charge  my^ 
^belf  with  rashness.  I  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  those, 
whose  authority  in  such  a  case  seems  to  me  most  worthy 
of  confidence,  and  in  every  instance  1  have  been  assured 
Ihat  I  have  uttered  only  the  truth.  I  know  not  how  many 
have  spoken  to  mc  on  this  point  in  the  most  undoubting 
tone.  In  my  book,  I  have  only  given  expression  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  I  as  little  expected  to 
iJiear  my  correctness  questioned,  as  to  hear  the  existence 
;>f  slavery  denied.  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  impute 
the  least  unfairness  to  Mr.  Leigh,  who  is  known  among 
ifl  only  as  a  virtuous  man,  who  does  honor  to  his  country. 
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i  presume,  thsl,  in  the  comparieo*  wluab  iM  tanA6  i^ 
tween  the  Slave-holding  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  he  spoke  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
latter.  I  cannot,  therefore,  I  dare  not,  expunge  froar  mj 
book  the  ofiensire  passage,  though  in  the  revised  editioa 
I  have  somewhat  changed  its  form.  If  I  know  1117  <i«b 
heart,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  expunge  it. 

I  have  regretted,  that  a  passage,  which  I  prepared  §&t 
this  work  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  was  not  inserted. 
In  the  chapter  of  Elxplanations,  after  speaking  of  the  ex- 
amples of  moral  and  religious  excellence  to  be  found  m 
the  Slave-holding  States,  I  expressed,  in  a  few  sentences, 
my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  women  of  the  South.  I  wrote  this  passage 
with  a  fervent  heart,  because  it  was  dictated,  in  a  meas- 
ure, by  the  grateful  recollection  of  unwearied  kindnesses 
received  from  woman  during  a  residence  in  that  part  of  the 
country  in  my  youth.  I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it  now, 
had  it  not  been  destroyed  with  the  manuscript  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  for  it  expressed  feelings  which  time  has 
only  strengthened.  After  much  deliberation  I  omitted  it 
in  the  first  edition,  and  did  so  from  considerations  which 
I  cannot  now  approve.  I  feared  that  what  I  had  written 
would  be  set  down  by  strangers  as  a  common-place  of 
flattery.  I  feared  that  I  might  seem  desirous  to  expiate 
by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  in  other  parts  of  the 
book,  desirous  to  shield  myself  from  the  obloquy  to  which 
I  was  exposing  myself  in  publishing  unpopular  truth.  I 
did  on  this  occasion  what  I  have  too  oden  done.  Ip 
shrinking  from  the  appearance  of  vices  which  I  abhor,  I 
was  unjust  to  my  convictions  and  affections.  The  reader 
will  excuse  this  reference  to  myself,  when  he  learns  that  1 
have  been  shamelessly  accused  of  casting  reproach  on 
the  purity  of  the  women  at  the  South.  I  should  not,  how- 
ever, have  noticed  this  calumny,  had  not  the  preceding 
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pari  of  this  note  almost  compelled  me  to  refer  to  it»  I 
feel  too  much  about  the  great  subject  on  which  I  have 
written,  to  be  very  solicitous  about  what  is  said  of  my- 
telf.  I  feel  that  1  am  nothingj  that  my  reputation  is  noth- 
ingj  in  comparison  with  ibc  fearful  wrong  and  evil,  which 
I  have  labored  to  expose  ;  and  I  should  count  myself 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  man  or  a  Christian,  if  the  cal- 
umnies of  the  bad,  or  even  the  disapprobation  of  the  good, 
could  fasten  my  thoughts  on  myself  and  turn  me  aaide 
from  a  cause,  which,  as  I  believe,  truth,  humanity »  and 
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l-KITER  TO  JAMES  Q»  BrKNETT, 


Thk  following  letter  wu  prepared  for  "  The  Philaatbropisty''  n  uti- 
■Ufery  paper,  pablithed  at  Cincinnati,  and  edited  bj  Jamea  G.  Bifmy,— 
a  gentleman,  highlj  respected  for  hia  intellectoal  and  moral  endowmeatk 
It  waa  occasioned  by  the  attempt  made  in  that  citj  to  auppreea  the  aati- 
alayery  partj  bj  force.  Mr.  Bimej  waa  driven  from  Cincinnati,  and  tke 
press,  at  which  ''The  Pbilanthfoplit '^  waa  ivioted,  wa«  brafeeo  np.  A 
particular  account  of  this  disgraceful  affair  may  be  found  in  the  "  NarratifS 
of  the  late  riotous  proceedings  against  the  liberty  of  the  preae  at  Cincin- 
nati/' prepared  by  Mr.  Bimey  and  his  associates.  The  following  letter, 
besides  appearing  in  **  The  Philanthropist,^  has  been  published  aa  a  pam- 
phlet for  distribution  at  the  West,  and  the  aathor  now  aubmita  it  to  tha 
community  here  in  the  same  form,  with  a  few  ali^t  changes,  and  wilk 
aome  new  matter  in  a  note. 

BosTov,  December  SO,  1836. 
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BoiToir,  Am  t,  183a 
Mt  Dear  Sib, 

I  have  Dot  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  personalty  ; 
but  your  history  and  writings  have  given  me  an  interest 
in  you,  which  induces  and  encourages  me  to  address 
you  with  something  of  the  freedom  of  acquaintance.  I 
feel  myself  attracted  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
freedom,  however  distant ;  and  when  such  are  exposed 
by  their  principles  to  peril  and  loss,  and  stand  firm  in 
the  evil  day,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  them  my 
sympathy  and  admiration.  The  first  accounts  which 
reached  me  of  the  violence  which  drove  you  from  Cin- 
cinnati, inclined  me  to  write  to  you  ;  but  your  *'  Narra- 
tive of  those  riotouj  proceedings/^  which  I  have  lately 
received  and  read,  does  not  permit  me  to  remain  longer 
silent.  The  subject  weighs  much  on  my  mind.  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  it,  and  I 
cannot  rest  till  I  yield  to  this  conviction,  till  I  obey 
what  seems  to  me  the  voice  of  God.  I  iliink  it  best, 
however,  not  to  confine  myself  to  the  outrage  at  Cin- 
cinnati, but  to  extend  mj  remarks  to  the  spirit  of  via- 
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lence  and  persecution,  which  has  broken  out  against  the 
Abolitionists  through  the  whole  country.  This,  I  know, 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  you,  than  any  expression  of 
sympathy  with  you  as  an  individual.  You  look  beyond 
yourself  to  the  cause  which  you  have  adopted,  and  to 
the  much  injured  body  of  men,  with  whom  you  are  at- 
sociated. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  Abolitionists 
as  Abolitionists.  They  now  stand  before  the  world  id 
another  character,  and  to  this  I  shall  ffve  my  present 
attention.  Of  their  merits  and  demerits  as  Abolition- 
ists, I  have  formerly  spoken.  In  my  short  work  on 
Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my  fervent  attachment  to  the 
great  end  to  which  they  are  pledged,  and  at  the  same 
time  my  disapprbbation,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their 
spirit  and  measures.  I  have  no  disposition  to  travel 
over  this  ground  again.  Had  the  Abolitionists  been  left 
to  pursue  their  object  with  the  freedom  which  is  guar* 
antied  to  them  by  our  civil  institutions ;  had  they  been 
resisted  only  by  those  weapons  of  reason,  rebuke,  rep- 
robation, which  the  laws  allow,  I  should  have  no  in- 
ducement to  speak  of  them  again  either  in  praise  or 
censure.  But  the  violence  of  their  adversaries  has  driv- 
en them  to  a  new  position.  Abolitionism  forms  an  era 
in  our  history,  if  we  consider  the  means  by  which  it 
has  been  opposed.  Deliberate,  systematic  efforts  have 
been  made,  not  here  or  there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  wrest 
from  its  adherents  that  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press, 
which  our  fathers  asserted  unto  blood,  and  which  our 
national  and  state  governments  are  pledged  to  protect 
as  our  most  sacred  right.  Its  most  conspicuous  advo- 
cates have  been  hunted  and  stoned,  its  meetings  scatter- 
ed, its  presses  broken  up,  and  notliing  but  the  patience, 
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eonstancy,  and  intrepidity  of  its  membersj  has  saved  it 
from  extinction.  The  Abolitionists  then  not  only  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  chaniplous  of  tlie  colored  race. 
In  their  persons  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  white 
man  and  the  free  man  have  been  assailed.  They  are 
sufferers  for  the  hberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the  , 
press ;  and,  in  maintaining  this  liberty  amidst  insult  and 
violence,  they  deserve  a  place  aniong  its  most  honor- 
defenders.  In  this  character  I  shall  now  speak  of' 
them. 

In  regard  lo  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Abolitjon- 
ists  of  promoting  emancipation,  I  might  6nd  much  to 
censure  ;  but  when  I  regard  their  irm,  fearless  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  free  discussion,  of  speech  and  the 
press,  I  took  on  them  with  unmixed  respect*  I  see 
nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  admire.  To  them  has 
been  committed  the  most  important  bulwark  of  liberty, 
and  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust  like 
men  and  Christians.  No  violence  has  driven  them  from 
their  post«  Whilst,  in  obedience  to  consciencei  they 
have  refrained  from  opposing  force  to  force,  they  have 
still  persevered  amidst  menace  and  insult,  in  bearing 
their  testimony  against  wTongj  in  ^ving  utterance  to 
their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  they  have  rendered  to  freedom  a  more  es- 
sential service,  than  any  body  of  men  among  us*  The 
defenders  of  freedom  are  not  those,  who  ciaim  and  ex- 
ercise rights  which  no  one  assails,  or  who  win  shouts 
if  applause  by  well  turned  compliments  to  liberty  in  the 
ys  of  her  triumph.  They  are  those,  who  stand  up  for 
rights  which  mobs,  conspiracies,  or  single  tyrants  put 
in  jeopardy;  who  contend  for  liberty  in  that  particular 
formj  which  is  threatened  at  the  momant  by  the  many 
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or  the  few.  To  the  Abolitionists  tliis  honor  beloogs. 
The  first  systematic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of  free* 
tloni  of  speech  they  have  met  with  invincible  resolutioQ* 
From  my  heart  I  thank  ihem.  I  mn  njyself  their  debt- 
or. I  am  not  sure,  tlmt  I  should  this  moment  write  in 
safety,  had  they  shrunk  from  the  conflict,  had  they  shut 
iheir  lips,  imposed  silence  on  their  presses,  and  hid 
themselves  before  their  ferocious  assailenta.  I  know  not 
where  these  outrages  would  have  stopped,  had  they  not 
met  resistance  from  their  first  destined  victims,  Th« 
newspaper  press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  uttered  no  geo* 
nine  indignant  rebuke  of  the  UTong-doers,  but  rather 
countenanced,  by  its  gentle  censures,  the  reign  of  Force. 
The  mass  of  tlie  people  looked  supinely  on  this  new  ■ 
fyranny,  under  which  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens 
seemed  to  be  sinking.  A  lone  of  denunciation  was  be- 
linning  to  proscribe  all  discussion  of  slavery ;  and  had 
tlje  spirit  of  violence,  which  selected  associations  as  its 
first  objects,  succeeded  in  ihis  preparatory  enterprise, 
it  might  have  been  easily  turned  against  any  and  every 
individual,  who  might  presume  to  agitate  the  unwelcome 
subject.  It  is  hard  to  say,  to  what  outrage  the  fettered 
press  of  the  country  might  not  have  been  reconciled. 
I  thank  the  Abolitionists,  that  in  this  evil  day,  they 
were  true  to  the  rights  which  the  multitude  were  ready  m 
to  betray.  Their  purpose  to  suffer,  to  die,  rather  than  f 
surrender  their  dearest  liberties,  taught  the  lawless,  that 
rhey  had  a  foe  to  contend  with,  whom  it  was  not  safe 
to  press,  whilst,  like  all  manly  appeals,  it  called  forth 
reflection  and  sympathy  in  the  belter  portion  of  thaj 
^-community.  In  the  name  of  freedom  and  humanity,  I 
thank  ifiem.  Through  their  courage,  the  violence,  I 
which  might  have  furnished  a  precedent  fatal  to  free-] 
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is  lo  become,  I  trust,  a  warning  to  the  lawless,  of 
roily  as  well  as  crime  of  attempting  ro  crush  opinion 
Force. 

Of  all  powers,  the  last  to  be  intrusted  to  the  mutti* 
ade  of  men,  is  that  of  determining  what  qitesiiom  shall 
be  discussed.  The  greatest  trutlis  are  often  the  most/ 
(inpopular  and  exasperating  ;  and  were  ihey  to  be  de-' 
lied  discussion,  till  the  many  should  be  ready  to  ac- 
ept  them,  they  would  never  establish  themselves  in  the 
general  mind.  The  progress  of  society  depends  on 
notlung  more  J  than  on  the  exposure  of  time-sanctioned 
abuses,  winch  cannot  be  touched  without  offending  mul- 
liltides,  than  on  the  promulgation  of  principles,  which 
are  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  and  practice,  and 
Kvhich  are  consequeofly  at  war  with  the  habits,  preju- 
dices, and  immediate  interests  of  large  classes  of  tlie 
community.  Of  consequence,  the  multitude,  if  once 
allowed  to  dictate  or  proscribe  subjects  of  discussion, 
would  strike  society  with  spiritual  blindness,  and  death. 
The  world  is  to  be  carried  forward  by  truth,  which  at 
first  offends,  which  wins  its  way  by  degrees,  which  die 
many  bate  and  would  rejoice  to  crush.  The  right  of 
free  discussion  is  therefore  to  be  guarded  by  the  friends 
of  mankind,  with  peculiar  jealousy.  It  is  at  once  the 
most  sacred,  and  most  endangered  of  all  our  rights. 
He  who  would  rob  his  neighbour  of  it,  should  have  a 
_inark  set  on  liitn  as  the  worst  enemy  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  history  contains  a  page,  more 
lisgraceful  to  us  as  freemen,  dian  that  which  records 
violences  against  the  Abolitionists.     As  a  people, 
we  are  chargeable  with  other  and  worse  misdeeds,  but 
none  so  flagrantly  opposed  lo  the  spirit   of  liberty,  tlie 

I  very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  we  make 
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cannot  be   found   among  us*     Qf   iheir  judi- 
and  wisdom,  I  do  not  speak ;  but  I  believe 
they  yield  to  no  party  in  moral   worth.     Their  great 


our  chief  boast.     Wlio,  let  me  askj  are  the  men, 
offences  are  so  aggravated,  that  they  must  be  denied 

^protection  of  the   laws,  and   be  given  up  to   the  worst 
passions  of  the  tnukitude  ?     Are  they  profligate  in  prin*  m 
ciple  and  life,  teachers  of  impious  or  servile  doctrines, 
the  eneraies  of  God  and  their  race  ?     I  ^peak  not  from 
vague  rumor,  but  lirom  better  means  of  knowledge,  wfaemj 
I  say,  that  a  body  of  men  and  women,  more  blanselessj 
than  the  Aboliiionists  in  their  various  relations,  or  morej 
disposed  to  adopt  a  rigid  construction  of  tlie  Christia 
precepts, 
ciousness 

Their 
crime,  and  one,  which  in  this  land  of  liberty  is  to  be 
punished  above  all  crimes,  is  tliis,  that  they  carr^'  the 

^.doctrine  of  human  equality  to  its  full  extent,  that  they 
plead  vehemently  for  tlie  oppressed,  that  they  assail 
wrong-doing  however  sanctioned  by  opinion  or  intrench- 
ed behind  wealth  and  power,  that  their  zeal  for  hunuw 
rights  is  w^ithout  measure,  that  they  associate  themselires 
fervently  witli  the  Christians  and  philanthropists  of  oth- 
er countries  against  the  worst  relic  of  barbarous  times. 
Such  is  the  offence,  against  which  mobs  are  arrayed|l 

.  and  which  is  counted  so  flagrant,  that  a  summary  jus* 
lice,  too  indignant  to  wait  for  the  tardy  progress  of  J 
ti'ibunaJs,  must  take  the  punishment  into  its  own  hands* 

How  strange  m  a  free  country,  that  tlie  men,  from) 
whom  the  liberty  of  speech  is  to  be  torn,  are  those  wlioj 
use  it  in  pleading  for  freedom,  who  devote  theni5elvei| 
to  tlie  vindication  of  human  rights  !     What  a  spectacle 
is  presented  to  the  world  by  a  republic,  in  wluch  seo* 
tence  of  proscription  is  passed  on  citizens,  who  Iabor» 
by  addressing  men's  consciences,  to  enforce  the  truth, 
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that  slavery  is  the  greatest  of  wrongs !  Through  the 
civilized  world,  the  best  and  greatest  men  are  bearing 
joint  witness  against  slavery.  Christians  of  all  denom- 
inations and  conditions,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  igno- 
rant, are  bound  in  a  holy  league  against  this  most  de- 
grading form  of  oppression.  But  in  free  America,  the 
language  which  despots  tolerate^  must  not  be  heard. 
One  would  think,  that  freemen  might  be  pardoned »  if 
the  view  of  fellow-creatures  stripped  of  all  human  rights 
^should  move  them  to  vehemence  of  speech,  Btil, 
whilst,  on  all  other  subjects,  the  deeply  stirred  feelings 
.may  overflow  in  earnest  remonstrance,  on  slavery  the 
ffreemen  must  speak  in  whispers,  or  pay  the  penalty  of 
persecution  for  the  natural  utterance  of  strong  emotion. 
I  am  aware,  that  the  outrages  on  the  Abolitionists  are 
[justified  or  palliated  by  various  considerations  ;  nor  is 
[this  surprising;  for  when  did  violence  ever  want  ex- 
cuse ?  It  is  said,  that  Abolitionism  tends  to  stir  up  in- 
surrection at  the  South,  and  to  dissolve  the  Union,  Of 
lall  pretences  for  resorting  to  lawless  force,  the  most 
dangerous  is  tlie  tendency  of  measures  or  opinions.  Al- 
most all  men  see  ruinous  tendencies  in  whatever  opposes 
tlieir  particular  interests  or  views.  All  the  political 
parties »  which  have  convulsed  our  country,  have  seen 
tendencies  to  national  destruction  in  the  principles  of 
their  opponents.  So  infinite  are  the  connexions  and 
consequences  of  human  affairs,  that  nothing  can  be 
done  in  which  some  dangerous  tendency  may  not  be 
detected.  There  is  a  tendency  in  arguments  against 
any  old  establishment  to  unsettle  all  institutions,  because 
Jill  hang  together.  There  is  a  tendency  in  tlie  laying 
bare  of  deep-rooted  abuses  to  tlirow  a  community  into 
a  storm.     Liberty  tends  to  licentiousness,  government 
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to  despotism.     Exclude  all  enterprises  which  may  1j§ti 

evil  results,  and  bumaa  life  uilJ  giagnate.      Wise  im-Ji" 
yre  not  easily  deterred  by  di01cuiiie3  and  perils  ironi  a 
course  of  action,  which  promises  great  good.     Espe- 
cially when  justice  and  humanity  cry  aloud  for  the  r^ 
nioval  of  an  enonnous  social  evil,  it  is  unvvonliy  of  men 
and  Christians  to  let  the  imagination  run  riot  among  pos- 
sible dangers,  instead  of  rousing  every  energy  of  mtnU 
to  study  how  the  evil  may  be   taken  away,   and  the" 
perils,    which    acconapany  beneficial    changes,    may  be 
escaped. 

As  to  the  charge  brought  against  ihe    Abolitionists^ 
of  stirring  up  insurrection  at  the  South,  I   liave    never^ 
met  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  this  nefarious  project 
was  njedlialed  by  a  single  nieraber  of  their  body*      The 
accusation  is  repelled  by  their  characters  and  priociplefi 
as  well  as  by  facta  ;  nor  can  I  easily  conceive  of  a  sai 
man  giving  it  belief.      As   to  the  "  tendency  *' of  the! 
measures  to  this  result,  it  is  such  only  as  we  have  seen 
to  belong  to  all  human  affairs,  and  such  as  may  eas! 
be  guarded  against.     The  truth  is,  that  any  escposiiioa 
of  Slavery,  no  matter  from  \vhom  it  may  come,  may 
chance  to  favor  revoli.     It  may  chance  to  fall  mto  tbd 
hands  of  a  fanatic,  who  may  liiink   himself  summoned 
by  Heaven  to  remove  violently  this  great  wrong;  or  it 
may  happen  to  reach  ibe  hut  of  some  intollrgeni  daring; 
slave,  who  may  think  himself  called  to  be  the  avei 
of  his  race.     All  things  are  possible.     A  casual,  inno«! 
cent  remark  in  conversation,  may  put  wild  projects  into 
the    unbalanced  or   disordered   mind  of  some    bearer 
Must   we    then   live    in   perpetual    silence  ?      Do   siick' 
chances  make  it  our  duty  to  shut  our  lips  on  the  subjcci 
of  an    enormous   wrong,   and  never  to  send   from  ihn 
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press  a  reprabaiion  of  tlie  evil  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
great  danger  to  the  slave-holder  comes  frora  slavery 
itself^  from  the  silent  innovations  of  lime,  from  political 
conflicts  and  convulsions,  and  not  from  the  writings  of 
strangers,  I  readily  gram  thai  the  Abolitionists,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  mimber  and  dicir  systematic  and  pub- 
lic efforts,  arc  more  likely  to  be  heard  of  by  the  slave, 
than  a  sohiary  iudividnal  who  espouses  his  cause.  But 
when  I  consider,  how  steadily  they  have  condemned 

he  resort  to  force  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  ;  when 
consider  what  power  the  master  possesses  of  exclud- 

ng  incendiary  inHuences,  if  such  are  threatened  from 
abroad  ;  when  I  remember,  that,  during  the  late  unpar- 
alleled excitement  at  the   South,  not  a  symptom  of  re» 

oh  appeared  ;  and  when  to  all  this,  1  add  the  strongly 
manifested  purpose  of  die  Free  States  to  put  forth  tbeii 
power,  if  required,  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection, 
it  seems  to  me  I  hat  none  but  the  most  delicate  nerved 

an  be  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  the  Abaliuonists. 

an  any  man,  who  has  a  sense  of  character,  affect  to 
believe,  that  the  tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  a 
servile  war,  is  so  palpable  and  resistless  as  to  require 
the  immediate  application  of  Force  for  its  sup]>ression> 
as  to  demand  the  substitution  of  mobs  for  the  action  of 
law,  as  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  right 
,jof  the  citizen  ? 

As  to  the  other  charge,  that  the  measures  of  the 
Abolitionists  endanger  our  National  Union,  and  must 
therefore  be  put  down  by  any  and  every  means,  it  is 
weaker  than  the   former.     Against  whom   has  not   tliis 

barge  been  hurled  ?  What  party  amortg  us  has  not 
Heen  loaded  with  this  reproach  ?  Do  not  we  at  the 
Nortli  almost  unanimously  believe,   thar  the  spirit  nnd 
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measures  of  Nullification  have  a  direct  and  immediati 
lendency  lo  dissolve  the  Union  ?  Bui  are  we  therdbrt 
aiiiliorized  lo  silence  the  nuUiGer  by  violence  ?  Should 
a  leader  of  that  party  travel  among  us,  is  he 
mobbed  ?  Let  me  farther  ask,  how  is  it,  that  the 
lit  ion  is  Is  endanger  the  Union  ?  The  only  reply, 
I  have  heard,  is,  iliai  ihey  exasperate  the  South, 
is  it  a  crime  to  exasperate  men  ?  Who  then  so  criminal 
as  tlie  Founder  and  primitive  teachers  of  our  faith? 
Have  we  yet  to  learn,  that,  in  cases  of  exasperation,  tbi 
blame  is  as  apt  lo  lie  with  those  who  lake,  as  with  those 
who  occasion,  offence  ?  How  strange  the  doctrine,  tiiat 
men  are  to  he  proscribed  for  uttering  language  whtcli 
gives  offence,  are  to  be  outlawed  for  putting  their  neigli- 
hours  into  a  passion  I  Lei  it  also  be  considered,  tjjal 
the  Abolitionists  are  not  the  only  people  who  exaspeniM 
the  South.  Can  the  calmest  book  be  written  on  Slav- 
ery, without  producing  the  same  effect  ?  Can  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts  expound  the  constiluiion  aotf 
laws  of  that  commonwealth  according  to  their  free  spif 
It,  and  of  course  in  opposition  to  Slavery,  witlioui  awak^ 
ening  indignation  ?  Is  nol  the  doctrine,  tliat  Congi 
has  the  right  of  putting  an  end  to  Slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  denounced  as  fiercely  as  the  wriiin?^ 
and  harangues  of  Abolitionists  ?  Where  then  shall  moh 
stop,  if  the  crime  of  exasperating  die  South  is  so  hein- 
ous as  to  deserve  their  vengeance  ?  If  the  philanthro* 
pist  and  Christian  must  be  silenced  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  lest  they  wound  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  South, 
ought  the  judge  atid  Ic^gislator  to  be  spared  ?  Wlw. 
does  not  see,  tfmt  these  apologies  for  lawless  force,  if 
they  have  any  validity,  will  bring  every  good  man  un* 
Ai*r  iis  iron  sway  ? 
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Id  these  remarks  you  learn  niy  abhorrence  of  ilie  vi- 
olence offered  lo  the  Abolilionisis,  and  my  admiration 
of  the  spirit  they  have  opposed  lo  it.  May  they  vindi- 
cate lo  the  end  the  rights  which  in  ihcir  persons  liave 
been  outraged.  Allow  me  now  to  express  my  earnest 
desire  and  hope,  that  the  Abolrliomsls  will  maintain  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press ^  not  only  by  asserting  it 
firmly,  but  by  using  it  wisely,  deliberately,  generously, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  severest  moral  principle. 
Tl  is  my  earnest  desire,  ihat  ibey  will  exercise  it  in  the 
spiril  of  Christians  and  philanthropisls,  with  a  supreme 
[)ve  of  truth,  wiihout  passion  or  biuemess,  and  without 

Hhat  fanaticism  which  cannot  discern  the  true  proportions 
of  things,  wliich  exaggerates  or  distorts  whatever  favors 
or  conflicts  with  its  end,  which  sees  no  goodness  except 
in  Its  own  ranks,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  one  object  and 
IS  blind  to  all  besides.  Liberty  suffers  from  noihing 
more,  than  from  licentiousness,  and  I  fear  that  Aboli- 
tionists are  not  to  Be  aEsoked  from  this  abuse  of  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  particularly  open  to  one  re- 
proach. Their  writings  have  been  blemished  by  a  spirit 
of  intolerance,  sweeping  censure,  and  rash,  injurious 
judgment.  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  this  charge  against 
all  their  publications.  Yours,  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  are  an  honorable  exception  ;  and  others,  I  know,, 
deserve  the  same  praise.  But  Abolitionism,  in  the 
main,  has  spoken  in  an  intolerant  tone,  and  in  this  way 
has  repelled  many  good  minds,  given  great  advantage  to 

nis  opponents,  and  diminished  the  energy  and  effect  of 
sis  appeals.     T  should  rejoice  to  see  it  purified  from  this 
lain. 
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States  who  oppose  tbera,  or  who  refuse  to  take 
their  measures.  I  say,  firsii  towaitls  the  sUv 
The  Abolitionist  has  not  spoken,  aod  cannot  speik» 
agajiist  slavery  too  strongly.  No  language  can  exceed 
the  enormity  of  tho  wrong.  But  the  whole  class  at 
slave-liolders  often  meets  a  treatment  in  anti-slavery  pdb- 
lications  which  is  felt  to  be  unjust,  and  is  certain!} 
unwise.  We  always  injure  ourselves,  in  placing  oi 
adversary  on  llie  footing  of  an  injured  mun,  Oi 
groundless  charge  helps  him  lo  repel  many  which  arti 
Uue.  There  h  indeed  a  portion  of  slave-holders  w 
deserve  the  severest  reprobation.  In  ev^ry  such  cow 
munity,  there  are  many  who  hold  iheir  fellow-creaturi 
in  bondage  for  gain^  for  mere  gain.  They  perpeiuaia 
tliis  odious  system  not  reluctantly,  but  from  choice^ 
not  because  the  public  safely  compels  themi  as  the 
think,  to  act  the  part  of  despots,  but  because  ihey  lor 
despotism,  and  count  money  their  supreme  good.  Pjt>" 
vided  they  can  be  supported  in  ease  and  indulgence,  caa 
be  pampered  and  enrlchetl,  lljey  care  not  for  the  means. 
They  care  not  what  wrongs  or  stripes  are  inflicted,  whil 
sweat  is  extorted,  what  powers  of  tlie  immortal  soul  irt^ 
crushed.  For  such  men  no  rebuke  can  he  too  severe. 
If  any  vehemence  of  language  can  pierce  their  con- 
sciences, let  it  he  used.  The  man  who  holds  slaves  fot 
gain  is,  in  effect,  though  unconsciously,  the  worst  of 
robbers  ;  for  he  selfishly  robs  his  fellow-creatures  not 
only  of  their  properly,  but  of  themselves.  He  is  ihfl 
worst  of  t)Tants,  for,  whilst  absolute  govermiieiits  spoil 
men  of  civil,  he  strips  them  of  personal  rights.  But  I 
do  not,  cannot  believe,  that  the  majority  of  slave-holders 
are  of  the  character  now  described.  1  I  believe  iliat  tlw 
majority,  could  tliey  be  persuaded  of  the  consistency  of 
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cmancipaijon  with  the  weU-being  of  the  colored  race 
and  wilh^jocial  order,  would  relinquish  iheir  hold  on  the 
slave,  and  sacrifice  their  imagined  property  in  him  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  huinamty.  /  They  shrink  from 
emancipation  J  because  it  seems'  to  them  a  precipice. 
Having  seen  the  colored  man  continually  dependent  on 
foreign  guidance  and  control,  they  think  him  incapable 
of  providing  for  himself.  Having  seen  the  laboring 
class  kept  down  by  force,  they  feel  as  if  the  removal  of 
this  restraint  would  be  a  signal  to  universal  lawlessness 
and  crime.  That  such  opinions  absolve  from  all  blame 
those  who  perpetuate  slavery,  I  do  not  say.  That  they 
are  often  strengthened  by  the  self-interest  of  the  master, 
I  cannot  doubt  ;  for  we  see  men  everywhere  grasping 
and  defending  docirines  which  confirm  their  property 
and  power.  I  acknowledge,  too,  that  the  ready,  unhes- 
itating acquiescence  of  die  slave-holder  in  such  loose 
notions,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  ts  a  bad 
symptom.  In  the  present  age,  when  a  flood  of  light 
has  been  thrown  on  tlie  evils  of  slavery,  and  when  the 
whole  civilized  world  cries  out  against  it  as  the  greatest 
of  wrongs  ;  and  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine  of 
buinan  rights  has  been  expounded  by  the  profoundest 
minds,  and  sealed  with  the  best  blood,  a  fearful  respon* 
sibility  is  assumed  by  masters,  who,  pronouncing  eman- 
cipation hopeless,  make  no  serious,  anxious  inquiry 
after  die  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  no  serious 
flfbrt  to  remove  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the  slave  for 
eedora.     Still,  while  there  is  much  to  be  condemned 

the  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings  at  the  South,  we 
have  no  warrant  for  denying  to  all  slave-holders  moral 
ftnd   religious   excellence.     The    whole    history  of  the 
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world  shows  us,  that  a  culpable  blindness  in  regard  to] 

one  class  of  obligations  may  consist  with  a  sincere 
erence  for  religious  and  moral  principles,  as  far  as 
are  understood.     In   esUniating   men's   characters^  itftl 
mast  never  forget  ilie  disadvantages  tmder  which  the/I 
'  kbor.     Slavery,  upheld,  as  it  is  at  the  South,  by  the 
deepest  prejudices  of  education,  by  the  sanction  of  laws^j 
by  ilie  prescription  of  ages,  and  by  real  difficulties  at- 
tending emancipation,  cannot  easily  be  viewed  in  that 
region  as  it  appears  to  more  distant  and  impartial  ob»l 
servers.      The   hatefulness  of  llie  system   ought    to  be  I 
strongly  exposed,  and  it  cannot  be  exposed  too  stronglyd 
but  tlais  hatefulness  must  not  be  attached  to  all  who 
tain  slavery.     There  are   pure  and  generous  spirits  at" 
die  South,  and  they  are  to   be   honored   the  more  for  , 
the  sore  trials  amidst  which  their  virtues  have  gaineiil 
sirengih*     The  Abrliiionists,  in  tiieir  zeal,  seem  to  havi| 
overlooked  diese  trutlis  in  a  great  degree^  and  by 
intolerance    towards    the    slave-holder,    have    awake 
towards  him  sympatliy  rather Uiati  indignation,  and  weak-' 
ened  the  effect  of  tiieir  just  invectives  against  tlie  system  ^ 
which  he  upholds.  I 

I  tliink,  too,  that  tliey  are  chargeable  with  a  like  intol* 
erance  towards  those  in  the  Free  States,  who  oppose 
them,  or  who  refuse  to  participate  in  their  operations. 
They  have  been  apt  to  set  down  opposition  to  them- 
selves as  equivalent  to  attachment  to  slavery.  Regard- 
ing their  own  dogmaa  as  the  only  true  faith,  and  making  j 
their  own  zeal  the  standard  of  a  true  interest  in  iJie  op- 
pressed, iliey  have  been  apt  to  cast  scornful  looks  and  J 
reproaches  on  those  who  have  spoken  in  doubt  i 
re    of  their  movements.     This  has  made 
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many  foes.  They  have  been  too  belligerent  to  make 
friends.  I  do  not  mean  in  these  remarks,  that  the  Ab*  | 
oliuonists  have  had  nothing  to  blame  in  tlieir  opponents,  1 
Among  these,  axe  not  a  few  deserving  severe  reprehen-^j 
ston,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  them  from  it*  But, 
the  great  mass,  who  have  refused  to  take  part  In  the 
anti-slavery  movement^  have  been  governed  by  pure 
motives.  If  they  have  erred,  they  have  not  erred  wil- 
lingly, or  from  the  influence  of  low  and  servile  passions. , 
They  have  consequently  been  wronged  by  the  treatment | 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists,, 
and  men  are  not  brought  over  by  wrongs  to  a  good 
.  cause. 

I  have  said  thai  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  UDWor*J 
thy  among  ourselves.    We  have  those,  whose  oppositioaj 
to  Abohtionism  has  been  wicked,  and  merits  reproba?! 
tion.     Such  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes,  forming 
deed  a  minority  in  eacli,  yet  numerous  enough  to  deserv#| 
attention  and  to  do  much  harm.     Such  are  to  be  found! 
in  what  is  called  the  highest  class  of  society,  that  hA 
among  the  rich  and  fashionable  ;  and  the  cause  is  obvl* 
ous.     The  rich  and  fashionable  belong  to  the  same  caste  «f  i 
with  the  slave-holder  j  and  men  are  apt  to  sympathize  T  | 
with  their  own  caste  more   readily  than  with  those  be- 
neath them.     The  slave  is  too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awak- 
en interest  in    those,   who    abhor  vulgarity  more  thait] 
oppression  and  crime,   and   who   found    all    tlieir   self*l 
admiration  on  the  rank  lliey  occupy  in  the  social  scale. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  on  the  rich  or  fashionable,  ] 
as  a  class,  this  moral  degradation  ;  but  among  them  are] 
the  worshippers  of  high  degree,  who  would  think  their  I 
dignity  soiled,  by  touching  the  cause  of  a  menial,  de-J 


graded  race,  and  who  load  Its  advocates  with  ridicub 

and  scorn. 

Then,  in  the  commercial  class,  there  are  UDWonhy 
opposers  of  AbolitioDisiD.  There  are  those,  whose  i^ 
terests  rouse  them  to  withstand  every  movement,  which 
may  ofFend  the  South.  They  have  profitable  coonex- 
ions  with  the  slave-holder,  which  must  not  be  endan- 
gered by  expressions  of  syjtipathy  with  the  slave.  Gam 
is  their  god,  and  they  sacrifice  on  this  altar  without 
compunction  the  rights  and  happiness  of  their  feDow- 
creatures*  To  such,  the  philanthropy,  which  would 
break  every  chain,  is  fanaticism,  or  a  pretence.  Nothing 
in  their  own  souls  helps  them  to  comprehend  the  feiror 
of  men  J  who  feel  for  the  wronged,  and  who  hazard  prop- 
erty and  life  in  exposing  the  wrong.  Your  *^  Narrative 
of  the  Riotous  Proceedings  at  Cincinnati,'*  shows  to 
what  a  fearful  extent  the  spirit  of  humanity,  justice,  and 
freedom  may  be  supplanted  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain. 
This,  however,  cannot  surprise  us.  Our  present  ci\'il- 
ization  is  characterized  and  tainted  by  a  devouring  gree- 
diness of  wealth ;  and  a  cause,  which  asserts  right 
against  wealth,  must  stir  up  bitter  opposition,  especially 
in  cities  w^here  this  divinity  is  most  adored.  Every 
large  city  will  furnish  those,  who  w^ould  sooner  rhet 
the  chain  on  the  slave  than  lose  a  commission,  or  re- 
trench an  expenditure.  I  would  on  no  account  inti- 
mate, lliat  such  men  constitute  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mercial class.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  a  more  honorable 
spirit  prevails  in  the  community  which  falls  more  imme- 
diately under  my  notice*  Stilt,  tlie  passion  for  gain  b 
everywhere  sapping  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and 
everywhere  raises  up    bitter    foes    against   any  reform 
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which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a  stream  of  wealth* 
1  sometimes  feel  as  if  a  great  social  revolution  were 
necessary  to  break  up  our  present  mercenary  civiliza- 
tion, in  order  that  Ctiristianity,  now  repelled  hy  the 
almost  universal  worldliness,  may  come  into  new  contact 
with  the  soul,  and  may  reconstnict  society  after  its  own 

•pure  and  disinlerested  principles. 
In  another  class,  which  contains  many  excellent  peo- 
ple, may  also  be  found  unworthy  opposers  of  all  anti- 
tilavery  movements*     I  refer  to  the  Conservative  class, 
to  those  who  are  tremblingly  alive  to  die  spirit  of  inno- 
vation now  abroad  in  the  world,  who  have  little  or  no 
faitlj  in  human  progress,  who  are  anxious  to  secure  what 
is  now  gained  ratlier  than  to  gain  more,  to  whom  that 
watchword  of  the  times^  Reform,  sounds  like  a  knelK 
KAmong  these  are  to  be  found  individuals,  who,  from  no 
^l>enevolent  interest  in  society,  but  simply  because  they 
have  drawn  high  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  are  unwil- 
Kjing  that  the  most  enormous  abuses  should  be  touched, 
^Hest  die  established  order   of  things,  so  propitious  to 
Hlhemselves,  should  be  disturbed.     A  palsying,  petrifying 
Border,  keeping  things  as  they  are,  seems  to  them  the 
^Ideal  of  a  perfect  community,  and  they  have  no  patience 
with  the  rude  cry  of  reformers  for  the  restoration  of  hu- 
man beings  to  their  long-lost  rights. 

I  will  only  add  the  politicians,  as  another  class,  which 
has  furnished  selfish  assailants  of  Abolitionism.  Among 
our  politicians  are  men,  who  regard  public  life  as  a 
charmed  circle  into  which  moral  principle  must  not  en- 
ter, who  know  no  law  hut  expediency,  who  are  prepared 
^Mo  kiss  the  feet  of  the  South  for  southern  votes,  and  who 
"stand  ready  to  echo  alt  the  vituperations  of  the  slave- 
15* 
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[kolder  against  the  active  enemies  of  slavery  in  the  Fret 
[States* 

For  these  various  descriptions  of  selfish  opponents  of  j 
Lboliiionisni,  I  make  no  apology.     Let  tbem  be  visited' 
ith  just  rebuke.     But  they,  after  all,  form  but  a  small 
'^pan  of  thai  great  body  in  the  Free  States,  who  look  (m  ^ 
the  present  anti-slavery  movement  with  distrust  and  dis- 
approbation.    The  vast  majority  in  the   Free   States,  | 
who  refuse  corajnunion  with  you,  are  not  actuated  by 
'base   cons i derations.     Tlie  fear  of  a  servile   war,  the 
fear  of  political  convulsions,  a  perception  of  the  diffi-  ! 
culties  of  great  social  changes,  self-distrust,  a  dread  of 
'rashness,  these,  and  the  like  motives,  have  great  influ- 
ence in  deterring  multitudes  from  giving  their  counle- 
.  nance  to  what  seem  to  tlieiii  violent  movements  for  Uie 
[abolition  of  slavery.     That  a  culpable  insensibihty  to  the 
rev  its  and  wrongs  of  this  nefarious  institution  is  too  com* 
mon  m  tlie  class  of  which  I  now  speak,  I  do  not  mean 
to   deny.      Still,  how  vast  a  proportion  of  the  intelii- 
gence,  virtue,  and  piety  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  b 
their  ranks  !      To  speak  of  them  slightly,  contemptu- 
ously, bitterly,  is  to  do  great  wi'ong,  and  such  speaking,   _ 
I  fear,  has  brought  much  reproach  on  Abolitionism.         I 

The  motives  ivhicli  have  induced  me  to  make  this 
long  communication  to  you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  inisuii* 
derstood.  I  earnestly  desire,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you 
land  your  associates  will  hold  fast  the  right  of  free  dis- 
ncussion  by  speech  and  the  press,  and,  at  the  same  time,  _ 
that  you  will  exercise  it  as  Christians,  and  as  friends  of  I 
your  race.  That  you.  Sir,  will  not  fail  in  these  du* 
ties,  I  rejoice  lo  believe.  Accept  my  humble  trih 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  your  disinterestedness. 
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your  faithfulness  to  your  convictions,  under  the  peculiar 
sacrifices  to  which  you  have  been  called.  It  is  my 
prayer,  ihat,  by  calm,  fearless  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, you  may  guide  and  incite  many  to  a  like  virtue. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  easy  for  one,  living,  as  I 
do,  at  a  distance  from  danger,  living  in  prosperity  and 
ease,  to  preach  exposure  and  suffering  to  you  and  your 
friends.  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  I  lay  down  no  ! 
rule  for  others,  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  binding  on 
myself*  What  I  should  do  in  the  hour  of  peril  may  be 
uncertain  ;  but  what  I  ought  to  do  is  plain.  What  I 
desire  to  do,  is  known  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts.  It 
is  ray  earnest  desire,  lliat  prosperity  may  not  unnerve 
me,  that  no  suffering  may  shake  my  constancy  in  a  cause 
which  my  heart  approves,  I  sometimes  indeed  fear  for  \ 
myself,  when  I  think  of  untried  persecutions.  I  know 
not  what  weaknesses  the  presence  of  great  danger  may 
call  forth.  But  in  my  most  deliberate  moments,  I  see 
nothing  worth  living  for,  but  the  divine  virtue  which 
endures  and  surrenders  all  things  for  truth,  duty,  and 
mankind.  I  look  on  reproach,  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death,  as  light  evils  compared  with  unfaithfulness  to 
pure  and  generous  principles,  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
i  to  the  will  of  God.  With  these  impressionSj  I  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  by  self-distrust,  or  by  my  distance 
from  danger,  from  summoning  and  cheering  others  to 
conflict  with  evil.  Christianity,  as  I  regard  it,  is  de- 
signed throughout  to  fortify  us  for  tliis  warfare.  Its 
great  lesson  is  self-sacrifice.  Its  dislinguislxing  spirit  is 
Divine  Philanthropy  suffering  on  tlie  cross.  The  Cross, 
the  Cross,  this  is  the  badge  and  standard  of  our  religion* 
I  honor  all  who  bear  it.     I  look  with  scorn  on  the  self- 
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ish  greatness  of  this  world,  and  with  pitjr  on  the  most 
gifted  and  prosperous  in  the  struggle  for  office  and  pow- 
er; but  I  look  with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  maoi 
who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to  a  good  but  per- 
secuted cause. 

With  these  sentiments,  I  subscribe  niTself  jrour  sin- 
cere  friend, 

William  E.  Channuto. 


Afl  the  preceding  letter  was  prepared  for  a  newdpaper, 
I  was  obliged,  by  the  narro^rness  of  my  litnita,  to  pasa 
over  aome  topics,  on  whicli  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
ofier  a  few  remarks,  —  In  expressing  my  conviction  of 
the  moral  worth  of  the  AboLitionists^  I  wished  to  any^  that 
ey  are  in  danger,  as  a  body,  of  forfeiting  this  praise, 
let  them  gather  numbers  and  strength,  and  they  may  bo 
xpected  to  degenerate.  The  danger  is  greater,  now 
that  they  have  begun  to  add  the  ballot-box^  or  political 
action,  to  tbeir  other  modes  of  operation.  It  is  one  of 
the  evils  attending  associations  and  an  argument  against 
them,  that,  by  growing  popular,  they  attract  to  themselves 
unworthy  members,  lose  their  original  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose, become  aspiring,  and  fall  more  and  more  under  the 
control  of  popular  leaders.  Intriguers  will  never  bo 
wanting  to  press  them,  if  possible,  into  the  service  of  one 
or  another  of  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  country, 
and  by  becoming  political  machines,  they  only  increase 
the  confusion  of  public  affairs. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  letter,  of  *'the  fettered  press" 
of  the  country,  a  subject  of  much  moral  interest.  The 
newspaper  press  is  fettered  among  us  by  its  dependence 
on  subscribers,  amon^  whom  there  are  not  a  few  intoler- 
ant enough  to  withdraw  their  patronage,  if  an  editor  give 
publicity  to  articles  which  contradict  their  cherisheif 
inions,  or  shock  their  party  prejudices,  or  seem  to 
lash  with  their  interests.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  few 
ewspapera  can  be  expected  to  afford  to  an  unpopular  in- 
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dividual  or  party,  however  philantbrojMc  or  irreproach- 
able, an  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the  public.  Edi- 
tors engtigc  in  their  vocation  like  other  men,  for  a  support; 
and  communications,  which  wUl  thin  their  subscrtption- 
lists^  will  of  course  find  little  favor  at  iheir  handa.  Much 
reproach  is  sometimes  thrown  on  them  for  their  want  of 
moral  independence  ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
intolerance  of  the  commnoity.  One  result  of  this  eCale 
of  things  19,  that  the  newspaper  press  fails  of  one  of  its 
chief  duties,  which  ta  to  stem  corrupt  opinion,  to  slay  tlio 
excesses  of  popular  passions.  It  generally  swells,  seldom 
arrests,  the  violence  of  the  multitude.  The  very  sabjeda, 
on  which  the  public  mind  may  most  need  to  be  reformed, 
are  most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  its  columns.  Another 
evil  result  is,  the  incroaso  of  the  number  and  violence  of 
parties.  Conscientiou.s  men,  who  cannot  obtain  a  hearing 
through  the  common  newspapers,  are  compelled  to  leag;ue 
for  the  support  of  papers  of  their  own,  and,  in  speaking 
through  these  organs,  they  are  tempted  to  an  extrava- 
gance and  bitterness  which  they  would  have  shunned,  had 
they  used  other  vehicles.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
Abolitionism  would  have  taken  the  form  of  organized  and 
affiliated  societies,  if  the  subject  of  slavery  could  hftTO 
been  discussed  in  the  common  papers  with  the  aatne  fi^e- 
doiii  as  other  topics.  That  Abolitionism  has  owed  not  a 
little  of  its  asperity  to  its  having  been  proscribed  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  its  having  been  denied  the  common 
modes  of  addressing  the  public  mind,  I  cannot  doubt« 
Toleration  seems  to  be  the  last  virtue  which  individnala 
or  communities  learn.  One  would  think,  that  experience 
had  sufficiently  taught  men,  that  persecution  is  not  the 
way  to  put  down  opinions.  The  selfish  may  indeed  be 
disheartened  by  opposition  ;  but  conscientious  men  are 
strengthened  by  it  in  their  convictions.  Persecution 
drives  and  knits  them  together  :  and  when  formed  into  a 
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party  hy  this  bond,  their  zeal  becomes  mere  intenBe,  their 

»  prejudices  more  inveterate,  their  opinions  more  extra va-> 
gant,  their  means  more  violent,  than  if  they  had  contin- 
ued to  be  scattered  through  the  commutiity.  If  Aboli^ 
tiontsm  should  conTulae  the  country,  as  some  seem  to 
fear,  a  large  share  of  the  blame  will  belong  to  that  in- 
tolerance, which  has  heaped  on  the  most  respectable 
men  every  epithet  of  scorn  and  vituperation,  and  has 
driven  them  to  assume  a  separate  and  heMigerent  attitude 
in  the  community. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater  good  to  a  city, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  by  men  of  superior 

»mbility  and  moral  independeace,  who  should  judge  all 
>paKies  and  public  measures  by  the  standard  of  the  Chjns^ 
tian  law,  who  should  uncompromisingly  speak  the  truth 
and  adhere  to  the  Right,  who  should  make  it  their  steady 
aim  to  form  a  just  and  lofty  public  sentiment,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  time  give  to  upright  and  honorable 
men  an  opportunity  of  making  known  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  general  interest,  however  opposed  to  the  opin- 
ions and  passions  of  the  day.  In  the  present  stage  of 
society,  when  newspapers  form  the  reading  of  all  classes, 
and  the  chief  reading  of  multitudes,  the  importance  of 
the  daily  press  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  instruments  at  work  among  us.  It  may  and 
should  take  rank  among  the  most  effectual  means  of  so- 
cial order  and  improvement.  It  is  a  power,  which  should 
be  wielded  by  the  best  minds  in  the  community.  The 
office  of  editor  is  one  of  solemn  responsibility,  and  the 
community  should  encourage  the  most  giUed  and  virtuous 
men  to  assume  it,  by  liberally  recompensing  their  labor, 
and  by  according  to  them  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  without  which  no  mind  puts  forth  all  its  vigor, 
and  which  the  highest  minds  rank  among  their  deareal 
rights  and  blessings. 
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I0  speaking  of  the  unworthy  opponents  of  Abolitioniaii 
in  the  preceding  letter,  I  proposed  to  say  something  of 
those  unhappy  men,  who,  in  one  part  of  our  country^ 
have  proclaimed  Slavery  to  be  a  good,  a  domestic  bless- 
ing, and  an  essential  support  or  condition  of  ^ee  iostitu- 
tions.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  not  easily  speak  on  this 
point  in  measured  terms ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer 
silence,  unless  a  clear  conviction  of  duty  forbids  it.  Hap- 
pily this  detestable  doctrine  needs  no  eObrt  to  expose  it ; 
for  it  carries  its  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity,  and  in  its 
repugnance  to  all  moral  and  religious  feeling.  The 
Southern  States  would  be  grievously  wronged  by  being 
made  responsible  for  this  insane  estimate  of  Slavery.  It 
is  confined,  I  trust,  to  a  small  number,  who  have  been 
hardy  enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world,  and  whom  nothing  but 
oblivion  can  screen  from  that  condemning  sentence » which 
future  times  will  pass  more  and  more  sternly  on  the  nd* 
Yocates  of  oppression,  on  the  foes  of  fireedom  and  humaui 
righte. 
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TO   THE  UNITED   STATES. 


My  Dear  Sie, 

I  inist  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  take 
in  thus  puhlicly  addressing  you.  If  you  could  look 
into  my  hearty  I  am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  me. 
You  would  discover  the  motives  of  this  act,  in  ray  re- 
spect for  your  eminent  powers,  and  in  my  confidence 
that  you  ore  disposed  to  use  them  for  the  honor  and  hap- 
piness of  your  country.  Were  you  less  distinguished, 
or  less  worthy  of  distinction,  I  should  not  trouble  you 
with  this  letter,  I  write  you,  because  I  am  persuaded, 
that  your  great  influence,  if  exerted  in  promoting  just 
views  on  the  subject  of  this  communication,  would  ac- 
complish a  good,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  otl^ier  man  m  the 
country  is  equal.  I  am  boond,  in  frankness,  to  add 
another  reason  for  addressing  you.  I  hope  that  your 
name,  prefixed  to  this  letter,  may  secure  to  it  an  access 
to  some,  perhaps  to  many,  who  would  turn  away,  were 
its  thoughts  presented  in  a  more  general  form.  Perhaps 
by  this  aid  it  may  scale  the  barrier,  which  now  excludes 
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rrom  the  South  a  certain  class  of  the  writlogs  of  the 
North.  I  am  sure  your  hospitality  would  welcome  me 
to  Kentucky  j  and  your  well-known  generosity,  I  be- 
lieve, will  consent  that  I  should  use  your  name,  to  gain 
a  hearing  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  States. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  enter  on  the  topic  of 
this  letter.  My  tastes  and  habits  incline  me  to  Teiy 
L  different  objects  of  thought  and  exertion,  I  had  hoped, 
that  I  should  never  again  feel  myself  called  to  lake  part 
in  the  agiLatJons  and  exciting  discussions  of  the  day, 
especially  in  those  of  a  political  character.  I  desire 
I  nothing  so  much  as  to  devote  what  remains  of  life  to  the 
[study  and  exposition  of  great  principles  and  universal 
Mruths.  But  the  subject  of  Texas  weighs  heavily  oa 
my  mind,  and  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  To  me,  it  is  more 
than  a  political  question.  Il  belongs  eminently  to  morals 
and  religion.  I  have  hoped,  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  would  be  called  to  it  by  some  more  powerful 
voice*  I  have  postponed  writing,  until  the  national 
legislature  is  about  to  commence  the  important  session, 
m  which^  it  is  thought,  this  subject  may  be  decided. 
But  no  one  speaks,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  silenL 
Should  Texas  be  annexed  to  our  country,  I  feel  that  I 
could  not  forgive  myself,  if,  with  ray  deep,  solemn  Im- 
pressions, I  should  do  nothing  to  avert  the  evil.  I  can- 
not easily  believe,  thai  this  disastrous  measure  is  to  be 
adopted,  especially  at  the  present  moment.  The  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances,  urould 
be  more  than  rashness;  it  would  be  madness.  Thai 
opposition  to  it  must  exist  at  the  Soutb,  as  well  as  at 
the  North,  I  cannot  doubt.  Still,  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression, that  great  efforts  will  be  made  to  accompliafa 
ihts  object  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  and 
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that  nothiDg  but  strenuous  resistance  can  prevent  their 
success.  I  raust  write,  therefore,  as  if  the  danger  were 
real  and  inimtnent  ;  and  if  any  should  think  that  I  am 
betrayed  into  undue  earnestness  by  a  faJse  alarm,  they 
will  remenaher  that  there  are  circumstances,  in  which 
e^Lcess  of  vigilance  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
speak  on  one  topic,  which  can  hardly  be  treated  so  as  to 
give  no  offence.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
eases,  it  is  best,  safest,  as  well  as  most  right  and  honor- 
able, to  speak  freely  and  plainly.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  caution,  circumlocution,  plausible  softenings 
of  language,  and  oilier  arts,  which,  in  destroying  confi- 
deoce^  defeat  their  own  end.  In  discussions  of  an  irri- 
latlng  nature,  the  true  way  of  doing  good  is,  to  purify 
ourselves  from  all  unworthy  motives,  to  cherish  disinter- 
ested sentiments  and  unaffected  good-will  towards  those 
(rom  whom  we  differ,  and  then  to  leave  the  mind  to  utter 
itself  naturally  and  spontaneously.  How  far  I  have  pre- 
pared myself  for  my  work,  by  this  self-purification,  it 
becomes  not  me  to  say  ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  the  slightest  asperity  of  feeling  towards 
any  party  or  any  individual.  I  have  no  private  interests 
to  serve,  no  private  passions  to  gratify.  The  strength 
of  my  conviction  may  be  expressed  in  strong,  perhaps 
unguarded  language  ;  but  this  want  of  caution  is  the  re- 
«ult  of  the  consciousness,  that  I  have  no  purpose  or 
feeling  which  I  need  conceal* 

I  shall,  in  one  respect,  depart  from  the  freedom  of  a 
letter.  I  shall  arrange  my  thoughts  under  distinct  heads ; 
and  I  shall  do  this,  because  I  wish  to  put  my  reader  in 
full  possession  of  my  views.  I  wish  to  use  no  vague 
declamation,  to  spread  no  vague  alarm,  but  to  bring  out 
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13  clearly  as  possible  ihe  precise  points  of  object  ton 
the  measure  I  oppose.* 

I,    We   have   a   strong   argumeot   agaiosi    anoexiD 
'  Texas  to  the  United  Stales,  in  the  Criniinality  of  tht^ 
revolt  which  threatens  to  sever  that  country  from  Mex- 
ico.    On  this  point  our  citizens  need  light.     The  Texia 
bsurrection  is  seriously   regarded    by  many    among  la 
as  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  for  freedom.     The  Texts 
revolution  is  thought  to  resemble  our  own.     Our  own  ii  j 
contaminated   by  being  brought  into  such  relationshipil 
and  we  owe  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves  a  discli 
of  affinity  with  this  new  republic.     The  Texan  revotii  1 
if  regarded  In  its  causes  and  its  means  of  success^  ii 


*  It  mAj  b«  well  to  stftte  ths  principal  aaUtoritiei  od  which  I  ralj  for  IW  j 

■tatcmonla  in  lht«  letter.    I  am  most  indebted,  pcrhapi,  to  an  irtitli  ««| 

Mexico  and  Tfixaft,  iii  tbe  July  numljcr  of  the  North  Amertcan  R8f(«i»  t 

the  jrenr  1836.     This  articlcj  ai  I  ufiderstood  at  the  timej,  wiu  wrillM  Itlf^ 

ftn  enliglitoned  &nd  rotp«cied  ckiien  or  the  South.    Tho  quot«tioo»  ib  tli# 

first  liead  of  thii  fetter,  without  a  in^irg^iniJ  reference,  nrc  Likeo   from  tbif 

tract,  with  a  few  uniifiportant   eiccptiona.     t  hare  aUo    mode   (tie  of  t 

f  pamphlet,  bearing  tho  titlo  of  the  **  Wir  In  Texaa/*  writtoD  by  Mr  8e^ 

tnin  Lundy,  a  man  of  u  aim  peach  able  character,  and  who  profctsca  to  hi*« 

given  pariicuhr  attention  lo  the  subject     With  hia  reasonioga  aod  opift* 

iona,  1  haro  nothing  to  do;  but  his  ftl:iteinetit  of  facta  ho*  been  repfta«tl*4 

to  mc  aa  worthy  of  full  crodiL     1  have  also  cenauUed  a  **  Hlatory  of  T«ti^ 

by  Da  rid  B.  Edwajda.*^    I  know  not  that  this  haa  fur  ui  shed  me  any  thi4{ 

of  Importance.    But,  by  ita  iindoiigned  coincidence,  it  corrobontM  th* 

preceding  articlea.    My  chief  relianee,  howetcr,  ia  not  on  books,  hot  ei 

the  notoriety  of  the  facta  here  given, which  may  be  cooaidered  aa  a  teati* 

enemy  borne  to  them  by  tiie  whole  people.     Thia  ia  a  aingularly  nnvicep- 

I  tionible  testimony  in  the  prcBetit  caae  ;  bec&nae  it  is  well  known,  that  iKi 

i  advocates  of  the  Texan  roTnlt  have  had  poffaeasion^  to  a  groat  degree,  of 

the  press  of  the  country,  and  unfarorable  nccirruntB  could  not  have  obtained 

'  general  currency,  without  a  foundation  in  trutlu    Let  mo  add,  that  b?  **  tha 

}  Korth,"  I  understand  in  thia  letter  tit  the  Free  States,  and  by  '*  (be  Sottth,*' 

.  lit  the  SIave-ho!ding  Sutea  except  where  the  terms  ue  pktnlj  leitrictel  i 

tj  the  connoxioo. 


;  and  we  ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers 
in  its  guilt.  YoUj  I  doubt  not,  are  familiar  with  its  his- 
tory J  but  for  tlie  benefit  of  some,  into  whose  hands  this 
letter  may  fall,  I  will  give  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  grant  of  land  in  Texas  to  our  citizens  was 
made  under  the  Royal  Government ;  and,  in  accepting 
it,  the  obligation  was  expressly  incurred,  of  submission 
to  the  civil  and  religious  despotism  which  then  crushed 
the  country.  It  was  understood,  that  the  setders  were 
to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  conform  in  all  other 
respects  lo  the  institutions  of  Mexico.  Under  the  rev- 
oludonary  governments,  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
Spanish  power,  the  original  grant  was  confirmed,  and 
new  ones  made,  on  condition  of  subjection  lo  the  laws 
of  the  land.  The  terms  were  very  liberal,  except  that 
adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion  was  required  as  the 
condition  of  settlement.  These  facts  will  help  us  to 
imderstand  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the  com- 
plaints, under  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shelter  their 
revolt. 

Mexico,  on  declaring  her  independence  on  the  mother 
untry,  established  a  republican  government,  and  was 
fortunately  betrayed  by  her  admiration  of  this  country 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  system,  for  which  no 
undaiion  had  been  laid  in  her  previous  history.  From 
is  cause,  added  to  her  inexperience  in  self-government, 
and  to  the  want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass  of  her 
pulation,  her  institutions  have  yielded  very  imperfect- 
the  fruits  of  freedom*  The  country  has  been  rent  by 
factions,  the  capital  convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  the 
chief  office  of  the  slate  been  secured  by  the  military  to 
popular  chieftains.  The  emigrants  from  this  country  to 
Texas  went  with  open  eyes,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
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unsettled  state  of  ailalrs,  into  this  region  of  misrule 
agitation.      Happily  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  gov- 

'  emment  prevented  their  being  drawn  into  the  whirlpool 
of  civil  contests,  which  threatened  at  times  the  desfn]4>| 
tion  of  the  metropoHs.     Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico 
pillaged  or  laid  under  martial  law,  Texas  found  securit] 
in  her  remoteness ;  and,  had  her  colonists  proved  lopl 

,  citizens,  this  security  might  have  been  undisturbed. 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprung  up  betwecflij 
the  General  Govenimcnt  and    Texas.     Mexico   cora*l 
plained  of  the  gross  mfraction  of  her  lawsj  and  Texas 
of  the  violence  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  attempted  j 
to  enforce  them.     That  both  parties  had  ground  of  re-  ■ 
proach,  we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  strike  the    ' 
balance  between  them,  or  to  say  where  the  chief  blame 
lies.     The  presumption  is  strong,  tliat  the  fault  be^ 
with  the  colonists.     We  of  this  country,  receiving  our 
accounts  of  the  controversy  from  Texans,  are  in  danger 

I  of  being  warped  in  our  judgments.     But  we  have  for 
otir  guidance  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,   which 
helps  us  to  construe  the  testimony  of  interested  witness  - 
es,  and  wMch,  in  the  present  case,  cannot  easily  deceive  f 
us.     If  we  consider  the  distance  of  Texas  from  the  seat 
of  government,  her  scattered  population,  her  vicinity  to  ■ 

I  ft  slave  country,  the  general  character  of  the  first  settlers  m 
m  a  wilderness,  and  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  them  to 
regular  tribunals  ;   can  we  doubt,   for  a  moment,    that 
Mexico  had  cause  for  the  complaints,  which  she  urged, 
of  the  gross  infractions  and  evasions  of  her  laws  in  Tex«  M 
AS,  especially  of  the  laws  relating  to  revenue,  and  to  the 

l>exclusion  of  slaves  ?    On  tlae  other  hand,  if  we  consider 

[the  circumstances  of  Mexico,  can  we  doubt,  that  tbel 
military  force  sent  by  her  to  Texas,  and  needed  tberv ' 
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to  eDforce  the  laws,  abused  its  power  mortr  or  less  ? 
That  lawless  men  should  be  put  down  by  lawless  meansy 
especially  in  a  country  swept  by  the  spirit  of  revolution, 
is  an  effect  too  common  and  natural  to  excite  wonder. 
The  wonder  is,  that  Texas  escaped  with  so  litde  injury. 
Whether  she  would  have  suffered  at  all,  had  she  submit- 
ted in  good  faith  to  the  laws  which  she  had  pledged 
herself  to  obey,  may  be  fairly  questioned.  I  ask  you, 
Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your  deliberate  conviction,  that 
Mexico,  from  the  beginning  of  her  connexion  with  the 
colonists,  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
But  allowing  that  the  violent  means,  used  by  Mexico 
for  enforcing  her  authority,  were  less  provoked  than  we 
believe  them  to  have  been  ;  did  not  the  Texans  enter 
the  country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  condition  ?  Did 
ihey  not  become  citizens  of  a  state,  just  escaped  from  a 
grinding  despotism,  just  entered  into  the  school  of  free* 
dom,  which  had  been  inured  for  ages  to  abuses  of  mili- 
tary power,  and  whose  short  republican  liislory  iiad  been 
made  up  of  civil  agitation  ?  In  swearing  allegiance  to 
such  a  state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  their  chance 
of  the  evils,  through  which  it  musl  have  been  expected 
to  pass  in  its  way  to  firm  and  free  institutions.'*  Was 
there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  unsettled  a  society,  that 
deliberate,  settled,  inflexible  purpose  of  spoiling  the 
colonists  of  their  rights,  which  alone  absolves  a  viola- 
tion of  allegiance  from  the  guilt  of  treason  ? 

Some  of  the  grounds,  on  which  the  Texans  justify 
their  conflict  for  independence,  are  so  glaringly  deficient 
in  truth  and  reason,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  suspicion  of 
every  defence  set  up  for  their  revolt.  They  complain 
af  being  denied  the  right  of  worshipping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  ;  and  this  they  da 
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thougti  they  entered  the  country  and  swore  allepance 
to  its  government,  with  fulJ  knowledge  tltat  the  Catholic 
religion  was  the  religion  of  the  stale  and  alooe  toleniied 
by  the  constitution.  What  increases  tlie  hoUawness  and 
criminality  of  the  pretence  is,  that  notwitlistanding  the  i 
provision  of  the  constitution,  Protestant  sects  had  heJdi 
their  meetings  undisturbed  in  Texas,  and  no  persecu* 
tion  had  ever  taken  place  on  account  of  di^rence  of , 
creed. 

Another  grievance  by  which  they  justify  their  reroh 
is,  that  the  trial  by  jury  bad  been   witlilield  ;  and  this* 
complaint  they  have  the  courage  to  make,  although  tbey 
were  fully  aware,  before  becoming  the  adopted  citixeQi 
,  of  the  country,  that  tliis  mode  of  trial  was  utterly  un-  * 
known  to  its  jurisprudence,  and  tliough,  in  llie  constitu* J 
tion  of  the  State  of  Coaliuila  and  Texas,  the  foltowingi 
article  had  been  introduced;    *' One  of  tiie    priocipal 
subjects  for  the  attention  of  Congress  [State  Legisla- 
ture] shall  be  to  establish  in  criminal  cases  the  trial  by  1 
jury,  extending  it  gradually,  and  even  adopting  it  in  cjvilj 
cases,  in  proportion  as  tlie  advantages  of  this  precjousi 
institution  may  be  practically  developed/' 

One  of  die  greatest  grievances  in  the  eyes  of  TexaSfl 
was  the  change  of  the  Mexican  government  from  a  Fed-" 
eral  to  a  Central  or  Consolidated  form*  But  this  cbaDge, 
however  violently  brought  about,  was  ratified  by  tbe  na* 
tional  Congress  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Mexican  peopk. 
►  The  decree  of  Congress,  introducing  this  "  reforni"  of 
•the  natiooal  institutions,  declares  the  system  of  govern* 
ment  **  republican,  popular,  and  representative,"  and 
provides  all  the  organs  by  which  such  a  govemment  is 
characterized.     What  also  deserves  our  consideratioD, 
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in  ustiinating  this  measure,  is,  that  the  whole  history  of 
Mexico  has  proved  tlie  necessity  of  siibsttrutiJig  a  Cen- 
tral for  a  Federal  governnient.  Liberty  and  order  can 
be  reconciled  and  preserved  to  tliat  country  by  no  pro- 
cess but  by  the  introduction  of  more  simple  and  efficient 
institutions.  And  yet  the  Texans,  a  handful  of  stran^ 
gersj  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  because  the  govern- 
ment was  changed  by  a  nation  of  nine  millions  without 
their  consent. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Texans  as  a  handful  of  people. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  insurrection  tliey  were  about 
twenty  thousand,  including  women  and  children.     They 
were,  of  course,  wholly  unable  to  achieve  or  maintain [ 
national  independence ;  so  tiiat  one  condition  which  is| 
required  to  authorize   revolution,  namely,  the  ability  tQ| 
sustain  a  government,  to  perform  the  duties  of  sover- 
eignty, they  could  not  pretend  to  fulfil.     Twenty  ihou-']^ 
sand  men,  women^  and  cliildren,  raising  tlie  standard  of 
ar,  and  proposing  to  dismember  a  mighty  empire  I    It 
very  possible  that  there  are  suburbs  of  London  con- 
jning  an  equal   number  of  discontented   people,  who 
fer  under  and  have  reason  to  complain  of  municipal 
national  injustice.      And  may  these  fly  to  arms,  set 
ip  for  a  nation,  and   strive   to   break  the  unity  of  the 
ritish  dominions  ?      It   should  also    be    remembered, 
t  the  Texans  were  not  only  a  drop  of  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  Mexican  population,  but  that  they 
ere  a  decided  minority  in  the  particular  State  to  which 
ley  belonged  ;  so  that  their  revolt  may  be  compared 
the  rising  of  a  county  in  Massachusetts  or  Virginia 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate  sovereignty, 
on   the  ground  of  some   real    or  imagined   violation  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  or  the  Stale  govern- 
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ment.  Still  more,  this  little  knot  of  Texans  were  fin 
from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  revolt.  The  older  and 
wealthieiC  inhabitants  favored  peace.  ^*  There  were  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  colonists,  and  even 
violent  party  dissensions.  Many,  who  were  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property,  were  opposed  to  aD 
diese  hostile  movements.  The  first  public  dechratioo 
of  independence  was  adopted,  not  by  persons  assumiog 
to  act  in  a  representative  capacity,  but  by  about  mm- 
iy  individuahy  all,  except  two,  Americans,  if  we  maj 
judge  by  their  names,  acting  for  themselves,  and  recom- 
mending a  similar  course  to  their  fellow-citizeDs.  That 
declaration  furnishes  proofs  of  the  dissensions  and  jeal* 
ousies  of  which  we  have  spoken.  — ^  It  proves  another 
fact,  that  the  ancient  population  of  the  province  was 
favorable  to  the  new  views  of  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico." In  some  letters  written  by  Colonel  S.  T.  Austin, 
the  founder  of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1834,  whilst 
imprisoned  in  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  encouraging 
revolutionary  movements  in  Texas,  we  have  some  re- 
markable passages,  showing  the  aversion  of  the  sounder 
part  of  the  population  to  violent  measures.  **  I  wish 
my  friends  and  all  Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly  adhere  to 
the  motto  and  rule  I  have  stated  in  this  letter.  The 
rule  is,  to  discountenance,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and 
efficient  manner,  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  or  writing  in  violent  or  disrespectful  terms  of 
the  Mexican  people  or  authorities.  —  I  have  been  led 
into  so  much  difficulty,  and  Texas  has  been  so  much 
jeopardized  in  its  true  and  permanent  interests,  by 
inflammatory  men,  political  fanatics,  political  adven- 
turers, would-be-great  men,  vain  talkers,  and  visionary 
fools,  that   I   begin  to  lose  all  confidence   except  for 


lough- handles  ; 
lem  I  they  are  loo  often  sacrificed  be* 
fore  they  know  it-  —  Tolerate  no  more  violent  meas- 
ures, and  you  will  pros])er,  and  obtain  from  the  gov* 
emment  all  that  reasonable  men  ought  to  ask  for."* 
h  is  very  plain,  that,  of  tliis  dimmulive  colony,  the 
ffnore  reasonable  men^  had  they  not  been  overborne  by 
the  more  violent,  would  have  averted  the  civil  war. 
Such  was  the  number  which  set  up  for  a  nation  ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  Texas  had  griev- 
ances lo  justify  complaint.      In  proof  of  this  I  need  no 
documents.     That  she  was  not  always  wisely  governed, 
that  her  rights  were   not   always   respected,   who  can 
doubt?     What  else  could  be  expected?      Mexico  is 
not  wise.     Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  hu» 
man  rights.     Her  civilization  is  very  imperfect,  as  we 
and  the  Texans  have  always  known  ;  and  a  good  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  slowest  fruits  of  civilization.     In 
truth  a  good  govemnieni  exists  nowhere.     The  errors 
and  vices  of  rulers  entail  evils  on  every  state.     Espe- 
cially in  an  extensive  community,  some  districts  will 
always   suffer  from    unwise,    partial,   unjust   legislation,        ^_ 
If  every  town  or  county  may  start  up  into  a  sovereigtfufl^ 
state,  whenever  it  is  wronged,  society  w  ill  be  given  up  1 1 
lo  perpetual  con^T.dsion,  and  history  be  one  bloody  rec-  I  I 
ord  of  revolt.     The  right  of  insurrection  is  to  be  ex-  \ 
erctsed  most  rarely,  fearfully,  reluctantly,  and  only  in   i 
cases  of  fixed,  pronounced,  persevering  oppression,  from   L 
which  no  relief  can  be  found  but  in  force.     Nothing  h^ 
easier  than  for  any  and  every  people  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  wrongs  ;  nothing  more  ruinous  than  to  rebel  because 
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I    every  claim  is  not  treated  with  respect.     The  United 
States  did  not  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  because  evoy 
I    human  right,  which  could  be  demonstrated  by  moral 
I    science,  was  not  granted  them ;  but  because  they  wera 
\    denied  the  rights  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  and 
\  which   had  been  secured  to   the  rest  of  the   empire. 
I  They  began  with  pleading  precedent.     They  took  their 
first  stand  on  the  British  constitution.     They  claimed 
/the  rights  of  Englishmen.     They  set  up  the  case  of 
'  peculiar  oppression ;  and  did  not  appeal  to  arms,  until 
they  had  sought  redress,  for  years,  by  patient  and  re- 
spectful remonstrance;  until  they  had  exhausted  every 
'  means  of  conciliation  which  wisdom  could  devise  or  a 
just  self-respect  would  allow.     Such  was  the  code  of 
national  morality  to  which  our  fathers  bowed;  and  m 
so  doing  they  acknowledged  the  sacredness  of  all^iance, 
and  manifested  their  deep  conviction  of  the  fearful  re- 
sponsibility of  subverting  a  government  and  of  rupturing 
national  ties.     A  province,  in  estimating  its  grievances, 
should  have   respect   to  the   general  condition  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.      A  colony,   emigrating 
from  a  highly  civilized  country,  has  no  right  to  expect 
in  a  less  favored  state  the  privileges  it  has  left  behbd. 
The  Texans  must  have  been  insane,  if,  on  entering  Mex- 
ico, they  looked  for  an  administration  as  faultless  as  that 
under  which  they  had  lived.     They  might  with  equal 
reason  have  planted  themselves  in  Russia,  and  then  have 
unfurled  the  banner  of  independence  near  the  throne  of 
the  Czar,  because  denied  the  immunities  of  their  native 
land. 

Having  thus  considered  the  grievances  of  the  Texans, 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  real  and  great  causes  of 
the  revolt.     These  are  matters  of  notoriety,  so  as  to 
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need  no  ininuie  eitposiiion.  The  first  great  cause  was 
iJie  unbounded,  unprincipled  spirit  of  land  sperulation^ 
which  so  tempting  a  prize  as  Texas  ea^j^y  kindled  in 
multitudes  in  the  United  States,  where  this  mode  of 
gambling  is  too  common  a  vice.  Large  grants  of  land 
in  Texas  were  originally  made  to  individuals,  chiefly 
citizens  of  our  country,  who,  in  many  cases,  traosferred 
their  claims  to  joint^stock  companies  in  some  of  our 
cities.  A  quotation  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  these 
grants  and  the  frauds  and  speculations  to  which  they 
gave  birth.  "  The  nominal  grantee  is  called  the  em- 
fTttario,  He  is  considered,  by  the  terms  of  llie  con* 
tract,  merely  as  a  trustee  of  the  government,  having  no 
title  himself  to  the  land  within  the  liinils  of  his  future 
colony,  except  upon  condition  of  settling  a  number  of 
families  [within  a  given  time].  The  settlers  ilieniselves 
receive  a  title  for  each  family  for  a  league  square,  upon 
the  express  condition  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
the  payment  of  certain  very  moderate  charges  within  a 
limited  period.  It  is  believed,  that  these  conditions 
were  by  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico  the  basis  of 
all  the  land- titles  in  Texas,  together  with  the  further 
condition,  that  all  right  and  title  should  be  forfeited,  if 
the  grantee  [or  new  settler]  should  abandon  the  coun- 
try, or  sell  his  land  before  having  cultivated  it.  An 
inspection  nf  the  various  maps  of  Texas  will  show  how 
numerous  have  been  these  privileges  conceded  to  various 
tmpremrios.  The  face  of  the  province,  from  Nueces 
Jb  Hed  River,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  mountains,  is 
nearly  covered  by  them.  It  became  at  last  a  matter 
^^  greedy  speculation  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
^^psany  of  ihe  empresarios^  forgetting  the  contingent  char- 
•cler  of  their  own  rights  to  the  soiK  and  thn  ronditions 
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upon  which  their  future  colonists  were  to  receive  allot- 
ments of  land,  proceeded  at  once  to  make  out  scripi 
which  has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  to  an  incal- 
culable amount.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  infonned 
on  the  best  authority,  that  the  manufacture  of  land-titles, 
having  no  foundation  whatever,  has  been  carried  oo  as 
a  regular  business.  That  frauds  of  these  difierent  kinds 
have  been  practised  on  the  cupidity  and  credulity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  beyond  doubt.  Had 
the  close  of  the  present  campaign  been  what  its  opening 
seemed  to  portend,  and  the  colonies  been  broken  up,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  losses  which  woaM 
be  sustained  by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  had 
which  they  have  bought.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much 
to  say,  that  millions  have  been  expended  in  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States." 

Texas,  indeed,  has  been  regarded  as  a  prey  for  land 
speculators  within  its  own  borders  and  in  the  United 
States.  To  show  the  scale  on  which  this  kind  of  plun- 
der has  been  carried  on,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  l^s- 
lature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  in  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Mexico,  were  induced  "by  a  company  of  land 
speculators,  never  distinctly  known,  to  grant  them,  in 
consideration  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  extent  of 
four  hundred  square  leagues  of  the  public  land.*  This 
transaction  was  disavowed,  and  the  grant  annulled,  by 
the  Mexican  government,  and  led  to  tlie  dispersion  of 
tlie  legislature,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  governor, 
Viesca.  And  yet  this  unauthorized,  and,  perhaps,  cor- 
rupt, grant  of  public  lands  formed  the  basis  of  new 
speculation  and  frauds.  A  new  scrip  was  formed  ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to 

Anotiier  acconnt  says,  411  leagues  for  30,000  dollar*. 
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oLlain,  lour  himdred  leagues  became,  in  tlie  hands  of 
speculators,  as  many  thousands.  The  extent  of  these 
fraudi  is  yet  to  be  ascertaiued  ;  for  such  is  the  Windness 
of  cui/idity,  that  any  thing  which  looks  fair  on  paper 
passes  witbofit  scrudny  for  a  land- tide  in  Texas,"  The 
indignation  excited  in  the  Mexican  government  by  ibis 
eoornious  grant,  and  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Jegislators 
who  perpetrated  it,  were  among  the  immediate  excite- 
raents  to  die  revolt.  In  consequence  of  these  lawless 
Toceedings,  great  iiunibers  in  this  country  and  Texas 

ve  nominal  titles  to  land,  which  can  only  be  substan* 
dated  by  setting  aside  die  authority  of  the  General  Con- 
gress of  Mexico,  and  are,  of  consequence,  directly  and 
strongly  interested  in  severing  this  province  from  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  Texan  independence  can  alone 
legalize  die  mighty  frauds  of  the  land  speculator*  Tex- 
as must  be  wrested  from  tlie  country  to  which  she  owes 
aUegiance,  that  her  soil  may  pass  into  the  hands  of 
cheating  and  cheated  foreigners.  We  have  here  one 
explanation  of  the  zeal,  with  which  the  Texan  cause 
was  embraced  in  the  United  Stales,  From  iliis  coun- 
try the  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  Texan  rev- 
olution ;   and  a  principal  motive  has   been,   the  unap- 

asable  hunger  for  Texan  land.  An  interest  in  that 
soil,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  has  been  spread  over 
our  country.  Thus  'Hhe  generous  zeal  for  freedom," 
wliich  has  stirred  and  armed  so  many  of  our  citizens  to 
fight  for  Texas,  turns  out  to  be  a  passion  for  unrigh- 

us  spoil. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the  revolt ;  and  this 
was,  the  resolution  to  throw  Tfexas  open  to  slave-holders 
and  slaves.  Mexico,  at  the  moment  of  throwing  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  gave  a  noble  testimony  of  her  loyally  to 
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free  principles,  by  decreeing,  **  ihai  oo   person 
filler  should  be  born  a  slave  or  itilroduced  as  such  inl 

'the  Mexican  iStatcs  ;  diat  all  slaves  then  held   shodd' 
receive  stipulated  wages,  and  be  subject  to  no  puoiab- 

[  tnent  btit  on  trial  and  judgment  by  the  magtslrate."    The 

*  Bubseqiient  acts  of  the  government  carried  out  fully  diese 
constitutional  provistons*  It  h  XDQiter  of  deep  grief 
mnd  bymfliaiion,  thai  the  emigrants  from  this  counOQr; 
whilst  boasting  of  superior  civilistation,  refused  to  sec- 
ond this  honorable  policy,  intended  to  set  limits  to  oat 
of  die  greatest  social  evils.  Slaves  were  brought 
Texas  with  their  masters  from  the  neighbouring 
of  tliis  country.     One  mode  of  evading  the  laws  1*1% 

^to  introduce  slaves  under  formal  indentures  for  long  pe* 
riods,  in  some  cases  it  is  said  for  ninety-nine  years.  Bf 
a  decree  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Coalmila  and  Tei* 
as,  all  indentures  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years  were 
annulled,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  fi'eedom  of 
children  born  during  this  apprenticeship.  'J'his  setdedi 
invincible  purpose  of  Mexico  to  exclude  slavery  from 
her  limits,  created  as  strong  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her 
Bufhority  in  Texas.  By  this  prohibition,  Texas  was 
virtually  shut  against  emigration  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  portions  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  well  known 

*  that  the  eyes  of  the  South  and  West  had  for  some  time 
'  been  tiimed  to  this  jirovbce,  as  a  new  market  for  slaves, 
I  as  a  new  field  for  slave  labor,  and  as  a  vast  accession 

of  political  power  to  the  Slave-holding  Slates-     That 
such  views  were  prevalent,  we  know  ;  for,  nefarious  as 

j  they  are,  they  found  their  way  info  the  public   prints. 

t  The  project  of  dismembering  a  neighbouring  repoblici 

*  that  slave-liolders  and  slaves  might  overspread  a  region 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  free  populatioDi  vrai 
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liscussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as  if  il  were  a  matter 
of  obvious  right  and  unquestionable  humanity.  A  pow- 
erful interest  was  thus  created  for  severing  from  Mexico 
her  distant  province.  We  have  here  a  powerful  incite- 
ment to  the  Texan  rev  oh,  and  another  explanation  of 
the  eagerness,  with  which  men  and  money  were  thrown 
from  the  United  States  into  that  region  to  carry  on  the 
war  of  revolution. 
^■^  I  proceed  to  another  circumstance,  which  helped  to 
determine  or  at  least  to  hasten  the  insurrectjon  ;  and 
chat  was,  the  disappqintment  of  the  Texans  in  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  for  themselves  an  organization  as  a  separ- 
ate State.  Texas  and  Coahuila  had  hitherto  formed  a 
single  State,  But  the  colon Ssis,  being  a  minority  in 
ihe  joint  legislature,  found  themselves  thwarted  in  their 
plans.  Impatient  of  ihis  restraint,  and  probably  sufter- 
ing  at  times  from  a  union  which  gave  the  superiority  to 
others,  they  prepared  for  themselves  a  constitution,  by 

■■rhich  ihey  were  to  be  erected   into  a  separate  State, 
rteglecting  in   their  haste  the   forms  prescribed  by  the 
Mexican  law*     This  instrument  they  forwarded   to   the 
Hpapital  for  the  sanction  of  the  General  Congress,  by 
™^whom  it  was  immediately  rejected.     Its  informality  was 
I      a  sufficient  reason  for  its  finding  no  better  reception  j 
^but  the  omission  of  all  provision  to  secure  the  country 
^"igamst  slavery,  was  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  its  ratifi- 
cation*    The  irritation  of  the  Texans  was  great*     Once 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  State,  they  would  not 
have  found  it  difficult,  in  their  remoteness  from  the  cap- 
^^ital  and  in  ihe  unsettled  state  of  ihe  nation,  to  manage 
^■heir  affairs  in  their  own  way.      A  virtual  independence 
might  have  been  secured,  and^he  laws  of  Mexico  evad- 
ed with  impunity.     Their  exasperation  was  increased 
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by  the  imprisonment  of  the  agent  who  had  carried  the 
instrument  to  Mexico,  and  who  had  advised  them,  in  to 
intercepted  letter,  to  take  matters  into  their  own  bands, 
or  to  organize  a  State  Government  without  authority 
from  the  National  Congress.  Thus  denied  the  privilegs 
of  a  separate  State,  and  threatened*  with  new  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  to  enforce  the 
laws,  they  felt  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived ;  and, 
looking  abroad  for  help,  resolved  to  take  the  chances 
of  a  conflict  with  the  crippled  power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to  the  revolt.  Us* 
doubtedly,  the  Texans  were  instigated  by  the  idea  of 
wrongs,  as  well  as  by  mercenary  hopes.  But  had  they 
yielded  true  obedience  to  the  country  of  which  they 
had,  with  their  own  free  will,  become  a  part;  had  they 
submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  to  the 
sale  of  lands,  and  to  slavery  ;  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  might  never  have  been  experienced,  or  might 
never  have  been  construed  into  a  plea  for  insurrection. 
The  great  motives  to  revolt  on  which  I  have  insisted 
are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  among  us 
could  be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  the  Texan  cause^ 
!  as  the  cause  of  freedom.  Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its 
very  foundation.  It  is  notorious,  that  land  speculators, 
slave-holders,  and  selfish  adventurers  were  among  the 
foremost  to  proclaim  and  engage  in  the  crusade  for 
'^  Texan  liberties."  From  the  hands  of  these  we  are 
invited  to  receive  a  province,  torn  from  a  country  to 
which  we  have  given  pledges  of  amity  and  peace.  —  In 
these  remarks,  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that 
every  invader  of  Texas  was  carried  thither  by  selfish 
motives.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  were  impelled  by  a  gen* 
erous  interest  m  what  bore  the  name  of  liberty ;  and 
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more  by  llml  natural  synipatliy  which  luokes  a  man  to 
take  part  with  his  countrymen  agaiast  a  stranger,  with- 
out stoppijig  to  ask  whether  ihey  are  right  or  wrong. 
But  llie  motives,  which  ralUed  the  great  edicient  major^ 
iiy  round  the  standard  of  Texas,  were  such  as  have 
beeu  exposed,  and  should  awaken  any  sentiment  but 
respect. 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the  revolution,  I 
proceed  to  inquire,  How  was  it  accomphshed  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  wmH  show  more  fully  die  crimi- 
nahly  of  the  enterprise.  The  Texans,  we  have  seen, 
were  a  few  thousands,  as  unfit  for  sovereignty  as  one 
of  our  towns  ;  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  must  liave  ut- 
terly despaired  ofaclneving  independence.  They  look- 
ed abroad  ;  and  to  whom  did  they  look  ?  To  any  for- 
^lJign  state  ?  To  the  government  under  which  they  had 
formerly  lived  ?  No  ;  ihcir  whole  reliance  was  placed 
on  selfish  individuals  in  a  neighbouring  republic  at  peace 
with  Mexico.  They  looked  w^ioUy  to  private  individ- 
uals, to  eilizens  of  this  country,  to  such  among  us,  as, 
defying  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  hungry  for  sudden 
gain,  should  be  lured  by  die  scent  of  this  mighty  prey, 
and  should  he  ready  to  slain  their  hands  with  blood  for 
Bpoih  They  held  out  a  country  as  a  prize  to  die  reck-^ 
less,  lawless,  daring,  avaricious,  and  trusted  to  ihe  ex- 
ctlemenls  of  intoxicated  imagination  and  insatiable  cu- 
pidity, to  supply  them  with  partners  in  their  scheme  of 
riolence. 

By  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  ?  By  the  col- 
onisis  ^  By  d»e  hands  which  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  ?  By  foreign  governments  espousing  their  cause  "* 
No  ;  it  has  been  conquered  by  your  and  my  coujifrynien, 
citizens  of  the   United   States,  in  violation  of  our 
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laws  and  of  the  laws  of  nations.  We,  we  have  filled 
the  ranks  which  have  wrested  Texas  firom  Mexico.  la 
the  army  of  eight  hundred  men  who  won  the  victory 
which  scattered  the  Mexican  force,  and  made  its  chief 
a  prisoner,  '^not  more  than  fifty  were  citizens  of  Texas 
having  grievances  of  their  own  to  seek  relief  from  oa 
that  field."  The  Texans  in  this  warfare  are  little  more 
than  a  name,  a  cover,  under  which  selfish  adventiirers 
from  another  countiy  have  prosecuted  their  work  of 
plunder. 

Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have  a.  touch  of 
the  sublime;  and  to  this  dignity  the  seizure  of  Texas 
by  our  chizens  is  entitled.  Modern  times  furnish  no 
example  of  individual  rapine  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  robbery  of  a  realm.  The  pi- 
rate seizes  a  ship.  The  colonists  and  their  coadjutors 
can  satisfy  themselves  with  nothing  short  of  an  empire. . 
They  have  left  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  behind 
them.  Those  barbarians  conformed  to  the  maxims  of 
their  age,  to  the  rude  code  of  nations  in  time  of  thickest 
heathen  darkness.  They  invaded  England  under  their 
sovereigns,  and  witli  the  sanction  of  the  gloomy  religion 
of  the  North.  But  it  is  in  a  civilized  age,  and  amidst 
refinements  of  manners ;  it  is  amidst  the  lights  of  sci- 
ence and  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  amidst  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations  and  enforcements  of  the  law 
of  universal  love,  amidst  institutions  of  religion,  learning, 
and  humanity,  that  the  robbery  of  Texas  has  found  its 
instruments.  It  is  from  a  free,  well-ordered,  enlighten- 
ed Christian  country,  that  hordes  have  gone  forth,  in 
open  day,  to  perpetrate  this  mighty  wrong. 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  the  United  States  prepared  to 
receive  from  these  hands  the  gift  of  Texas  ?     In  an- 
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oexing  it  lo  this  couniry,  shall  we  not  appropriate  lo 
ourselves  tlie  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we  ought  to  have 
suppressed  ?  We  certainly  should  shrink  from  a  propo- 
sition to  receive  a  piratical  state  ioto  our  confederacy. 
And  of  whom  does  Texas  consist  ?  Very  much  of  our 
own  citizens,  who  have  won  a  country  by  waging  war 
against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we  owed  protection 
against  such  assaults.  Does  it  consist  with  naiiona] 
honor,  with  natidnal  virtue,  to  receive  to  our  embrace 
men  who  have  prospered  by  crimes  which  we  were 
bound  ID  reprobate  and  repress  ? 

Had  ibis  country  resisted  widi  its  whole  power  the 
lawlessness  of  its  ciiizens  ;  had  these,  notwithstanding 
such  opposition,  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Mexico  a 
recognition  of  independence  ;  and  were  their  sovereignty 

■acknowledged  by  other  nations  ;  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted, in  the  sight  of  the  civilized  world,  of  partici- 
pating in  their  crime,  were  considerations  of  policy  to 
^^deterraine  us  to  admit  them  into  our  Union*     Unhappi- 
^^iyy  the  United  States  have  not  discharged  the  obligations 
of  a  neutral  state.     They  have  sufi^ered,  by  a  culpahle 
negligence,  the  violation  of  tlie  Mexican  territory  by 
^^  their  citizens ;  and  if  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conHict, 
^pfvhilst  Mexico  yet  threatens  to  enforce  her  claims,  they 
should  proceed  to  incorporate   Texas  with  themselves, 
they  would  involve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in  ih© 
whole  infamy  of  the  revolt.      The  United  States  have  - 
not  been  just  to  Mexico.     Our  citizens  did  not  steal 
singly,  silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land*     Their  pur- 
pose of  dismembering  Mexico,  and  attaching  her  distant 
province  to  this  country,  was  not  wrapped  in  mystery. 
It   was   proclaimed  in  our  public   prints.     Expeditions 
were  openly  Gtted  out  within  our  borders  for  the  Texaii 
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war.  Troops  were  organized,  equipped,  and  inarched 
for  tlie  scene  of  action.  Advertisements  for  volunteers, 
to  be  enrolled  and  conducted  to  Texas  at  the  expoue 
of  that  territory,  were  inserted  in  our  newspapers.  The 
government,  indeed,  issued  its  proclamation,  forbidding 
these  hostile  preparations ;  but  this  was  a  dead  letter. 
Military  companies,  with  officers  and  standards,  in  de- 
fiance of  proclamations,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  directed 
theur  steps  to  the  revolted  province.  We  had,  indeed, 
an  army  near  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  Did  it  turn 
back  these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which  we  were  at 
peace  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  its  presence  give 
confidence  to  the  revolters  ?  After  this,  what  construc- 
tion of  our  conduct  shall  we  force  on  the  world,  if  we 
proceed,  especially  at  this  moment,  to  receive  into  our 
Union  the  territory,  which,  through  our  neglect,  has 
f»ilen  a  prey  to  lawless  invasion  ?  Are  we  willing  to 
take  our  place  among  robbor-states  .^  As  a  people, 
have  we  no  self-respect  ?  Have  we  no  reverence  for 
national  morality  ?  Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsi- 
biiity  to  other  nations,  and  to  Him  by  whom  the  fates 
of  nations  are  disposed  f 

II.  Having  unfolded  the  argument  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  from  the  criminality  of  the  revolt,  I 
proceed  to  a  second  very  solemn  consideration,  namely, 
that  by  this  act  our  country  will  enter  on  a  career  of 
encroacliment,  war,  and  crime,  and  will  merit  and  incur 
the  punishment  and  woe  of  aggravated  wrong-doing. 
The  seizure  of  Texas  will  not  stand  alone.  It  will 
darken  our  future  history.  It  will  be  linked  by  an  iron 
necessity  to  long-continued  deeds  of  rapine  and  blood. 
Ages  n^ay  not  see  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy,  the 
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first  scene  of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  enact.  It  is 
strange  ihat  nations  should  be  so  much  more  rash  than 
individuals  ;  and  this,  in  tlie  face  of  experience,  which 
has  been  teacliing,  from  the  beginning  of  society,  that, 
of  all  precipitate  and  criminal  dceils^  those  perpetrated 
hy  nations  are  the  most  fnjiifn]  of  misery. 

Did  this  country  know  itself,  or  were  it  disposed  to 
profit  by  self-knowledge,  it  would  feel  the  necessity  of 
laying  an  immediate  curb  on  its  passion  for  extended 
territory.  It  wonld  not  trust  itself  to  new  acquisiiions. 
Il  would  shrink  from  the  temptation  to  conquest  -  We 
are  a  restless  people,  prone  to  encroachment,  impatient 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  progress,  less  anxious  to  consol- 
idate OJid  perfect  tlian  to  extend  our  institutions,  more 
ambitious  of  spreadbig  ourselves  over  a  wide  space  than 
of  difl  using  beauty  and  iVu  it  fulness  over  a  narrower  field. 
We  boast  of  our  rapid  growth,  forgetting  that,  througii-H 
otJt  nature,  noble  growilis  are  slow.  Our  people  throw ' 
themselves  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  relapses  into  a  semi-barbarous  state, 
under  the  impulse  of  wild  imagination,  aiid  for  die  name 
of  great  possessions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  people  on 
earth,  on  uhom  the  ties  of  local  attachment  sit  so  loose- 
ly. Even  the  wandering  tribes  of  Scythia  are  bound 
to  one  spot,  the  graves  of  their  fathers  ;  but  the  homes 
and  graves  of  our  fathers  detain  us  feebly.  The  known 
and  familiar  is  often  abandoned  for  the  distant  and  un- 
trodden ;  and  sometimes  tlie  untrodden  is  not  the  less 
eagerly  desired  because  beloiiging  to  others*  We  owe 
til  is  spirit,  in  a  measure,  to  our  descent  from  men  who 
left  the  old  world  for  the  new,  I  he  seats  of  ancient  cul- 
tivation for  a  wilderness,  and  who  advanced  by  driving 
before  them  the  old  occupants  of  the  soil.     To  this 
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spirit  we  have  sacrificed  justice  and  humanity  ;  and, 
through  its  ascendency,  the  records  of  this  young  nation 
are  stained  with  atrocities,  at  which  communities  grown 
gray  in  corruption  might  blush. 

It  is  full  time,  that  we  should  lay  on  ounehres  se- 
rious, resolute  restraint.  Possessed  of  a  domain,  vast 
enough  for  the  growth  of  ages,  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop 
in  the  career  of  acquisition  and  conquest.  Already  en- 
dangered by  our  greatness,  we  cannot  advance  without 
imminent  peril  to  our  institutions,  union,  prosperity,  vir- 
tue, and  peace.  Our  former  additions  of  territory  have 
been  justified  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  oudets  for 
the  population  of  the  South  and  the  West.  No  such 
pretext  exists  for  the  occupation  of  Texas.  We  can- 
not seize  upon  or  join  to  ourselves  that  territory,  without 
manifesting  and  strengthening  the  purpose  of  setting  no 
limits  to  our  empire.  We  give  ourselves  an  impulse, 
which  will  and  must  precipitate  us  into  new  invasions 
of  our  neighbours'  soil.  Is  it  by  pressing  forward  in 
this  course  that  we  are  to  learn  self-restraint  ?  Is  cu- 
pidity to  be  appeased  by  gratification  ?  Is  it  by  unrigh- 
teous grasping,  that  an  impatient  people  will  be  instruct- 
ed how  to  hem  themselves  within  the  rigid  bounds  of 
justice  ? 

Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our  citizens ;  and 
the  annexation  of  it  to  our  Union  will  be  the  beginning 
of  conquests,  which,  unless  arrested  and  beaten  back 
by  a  just  and  kind  Providence,  will  stop  only  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to  cry, 
Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  wiD  whet,  not  gorge  its  appe- 
tite on  its  first  victim  ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting 
quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in  every  new  region  which 
opens  southward.     To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare  per- 
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petual  war  wilii  Mexico.  Thai  word,  Mexico^  associ* 
ated  b  men's  mixids  with  boundless  wealih,  has  already 
awakened  rapacity*  Already  it  has  been  proclaimed, 
thai  the  Angio-Saxon  race  is  destined  to  the  sway  of 
this  magnificent  realm,  tliat  ihe  rude  form  o(  society, 
which  Spain  established  there,  is  to  yield  and  vanish 
before  a  higher  civihzation.  Without  this  exposure  of 
plans  of  rapine  and  subjugation,  the  result,  as  far  as 
our  will  can  determine  it,  is  plain.  Texas  is  the  first 
step  to  Mexico,  The  raomeot  we  plant  our  authority 
OD  Texas,  the  boundaries  of  those  two  countries  will 
become  nominal,  will  be  litde  more  than  lines  on  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore*  In  the  fact,  that  portions  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  are  already  threatened 
with  devastation  J  through  the  impatience  of  midtitudes 
to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  Texan  land  of  prom- 
ise, we  have  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  die  Hood  which 
will  pour  itself  still  farther  south,  when  Texas  shall  bo 
but  partially  overrun. 

Can  Mexico  look  without  alarm  on  tlie  approaches 
of  this  ever-growing  tide  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  be  a 
passive  prey  ?  to  shrink  and  surrender  without  a  strug- 
gle ?  Is  she  not  strong  in  her  hatred,  if  not  in  her  for- 
tresses or  skill  ?  Strong  enough  to  make  war  a  dear 
and  bloody  game  ?  Can  she  not  bring  to  bear  on  us 
a  force,  more  formidable  than  fleets,  the  force  of  priva- 
teers, that  is,  of  legalized  pirates,  which,  issuing  from 
her  ports,  will  scour  the  seas,  prey  on  our  conmiercei 
and  add  to  spoliation,  cruelty  and  murder? 

Even  were  tfie  dispositions  of  our  government  most 
pacific  and  opposed  to  encroachment,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  almost  certainly  embroil  us  with  Mexico. 

hia  territory  would  be  overrun  by  adventurers ;  and 
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the  most  uDprincipled  of  these,  the  proscribed,  the  dis- 
graced, the  outcasts  of  society,  would,  of  course,  keep 
always  in  advance  of  the  better  population.  These 
would  represent  our  republic  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mexican  States.  The  history  of  the  connexion  of  such 
men  witti  tlie  Indians,  forewarns  us  of  the  outrages  whicfa 
would  attend  their  contact  with  the  border  inhalHtants 
of  our  southern  neighbour.  Texas,  from  its  remoteness 
from  the  seat  of  government,  would  be  feebly  restrained 
by  the  authorities  of  the  nation  to  which  it  would  be- 
long. Its  whole  early  history  would  be  a  lesson  of 
scorn  for  Mexico,  an  education  for  invasion  of  her  soil. 
Its  legislature  would  find  in  its  position  some  color  for 
stretching  to  the  utmost  the  doctrine  of  state-sovereignty. 
It  would  not  hear  unmoved  the  cries  for  protection  and 
vengeance,  which  would  break  from  the  frontier,  from 
the  very  men  whose  lawlessness  would  provoke  the  cru- 
elties so  indignantly  denounced  ;  nor  would  it  sift  very 
anxiously  the  question,  on  which  side  the  wrong  began. 
To  the  wisdom,  moderation^  and  tender  mercies  of  the 
back-settlers  and  law-givers  of  Texas,  the  peace  of  this 
country  would  be  committed. 

Have  we  counted  the  cost  of  establishing  and  making 
perpetual  these  hostile  relations  with  Mexico  ?  Will 
wars,  begim  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  confederation,  and,  of  consequence,  little 
checked  or  controlled  by  Congress,  add  strength  to  our 
institutions,  or  cement  our  union,  or  exert  a  healthy 
moral  influence  on  rulers  or  people  ?  What  limits  can 
be  set  to  the  atrocities  of  such  conflicts  ?  What  limits 
to  the  treasures,  which  must  be  lavished  on  such  dis 
tant  borders  ?  What  limits  to  the  patronage  and  power, 
which  such  distant  expeditions  must  accumulate  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Executive  ?  Are  the  blood  and  liard- 
earned  wealth  of  the  older  Slates  to  be  poured  out  like 
water,  to  protect  and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose 
character  and  condition  will  plunge  them  into  perpetual 
wrongs  ? 

Is  the  time  never  to  come,  when  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  more  powerful  and  civilized  people  will  prove  a 
blessing,  instead  of  a  curse,  to  an  inferior  community  ? 
It  was  my  hope,  when  the  Spanish  colonies  of  this  con- 
linent  separated   themselves   from   the  mother  country, 
and,  in   admiraiion   of  tlie  United   States,  adopted   re- 
I      publican  institutions,  that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends 
to  their  freedom,  helpers  to  their  civilization.     If  ever 
a  people  were  placed  by  Providence   in  a  condidon  to 
do  good  to  a  neighbouring  state,  we  of  this  country 
sustained  such  a  relaiian  to  Mexico.     That  nation,  in- 
ferior in  science,  arts,  agriculture,  and  legislation,  look- 
ed to  us  with  a  generous  trust  >     She  opened  her  ports 
and  territories  to  our  farmers,  mechanics,  and  merchants. 
We  might  have  conquered  her  by  die  only  honorable  f 
arms,  by  tlie  force  of  superior  ititelligence,  industry,  audi 
^bnorality.     We  might  silently  have  poured  In  upon  her  | 
^Bpur  improvements  ;  and  by  the  infusion  of  our  popula- 
^Bon  have  assimilated  her  to  ourselves.     Justice,  good- 
^wiJl,  and   profitable  intercourse,  might  have  cemented 
a  lasting  friendship.     And  what  is  now  the  case  ?     A 

I  deadly  hatred  biu-ns  in  Mexico  towards  this  couniry. 
No  stronger  national  sentiment  now  binds  her  scattered 
provinces  together  than  dread  and  detestation  of  Re- 
bublican  America*  She  is  ready  to  attach  herself  to 
Europe  for  defence  from  tlie  United  Slates,  All  the 
moral  power,  which  we  might  have 'gained  over  Mexico, 
18* 
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We  have  thrown  away  ;  and  suspicioa,  dread,  aiid  abbots 
fence,  have  supplanted  respect  and  trust. 

I  ain  aware  that  these  remarks  are  met  by  a  vicious 

Ireasoniog,  which  discredits  a  people  among  whom  it 


B    )    tj  laws,  as  unfailing  as  those  which  govern  matter;  that 
/    they  have  their  destinies  ;  that  their  character  and  po* 
^   /    sition  carry  them  forward  irresistibly  to  their  goalV  that 
the  stationary  Turk  must  sink  under  the  progressive  cir- 
Uization  of  Russia,  as  inevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice 
falls  to  the  earili ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity ,jthe  Indians 
thave  melted  before  the  while  man,  and  the  mixed,  de- 
l^graded  race  of  Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Aflgjo- 
^^  Saxon.     Away  with  this  vile  sophistry  !     There  is  no 
{    necessity  for  crims.     There  is  no  Fate  to  justify  rapa- 
\cious  DatioDs,  anv  more  than  to  justify  gai  biers  and  rob- 
jbers,  in  plunder.  \   We  boast  of  the  progress  of  society, 
^  and  this  progress  consists  in  \he  substitution  of  reason 
and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of  brute  force^ji  It  is 
irne,  that  more  civilized  must  always  exert  a  great  pow- 
er over  less  civilized  communities  in  their  neighbour- 
hood.    But  it  may  and  should  be  a  power  to  enltghcen 
and  improve,  not  to  crush  and  destroy  J  We  talk  of 
accomplishing  our  destiny.     So  did  the  late  conqueror 
of  Europe  ;  and  destiny  consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock 
tu  the  ocean,  ihe  prey  of  an  ambition  which  destroyed 
no  peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
as  embroiling  us  with  Mexico  ;  but  it  will  not  stop  here. 
It  will  bring  us  into  collision  with  other  states.  Il  will, 
almost  of  necessity,  involve  us  in  hostility  with  Euro- 
pean powers.  Such' are  now  the  connexions  of  nations, 
tliai  Europe  must  look  with  jealousy  on  a  country,  whose 
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ambition,  seconded  by  vast  resources,  will  seem  to  place 

within  ber  grasp  the  empire  of  the  new  world.  And 
not  only  general  consideralions  of  this  nature,  but  tlie 
particular  relation  of  certain  foreign  states  to  this  con* 
tinent,  must  lead  to  destroy  the  peace  now  happily 
subsisting  between  us  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
England »  in  particular,  must  watch  us  with  suspicion, 
and  cannot  but  resist  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to  our* 
selves.  She  has  at  onee  a  moral  and  political  interest 
in  this  question,  which  demands  and  will  justify  inter- 
ference. 


^ 


^ 


First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in  this  question^ 
he  annexation  of  Texas  is  sought  by  us  for  the  very 
purpose  of  extending  slavery,  and  thus  will  necessarily 
give  new  life  and  extension  to  the  slave-trade.  A  new. 
and  vast  market  for  slaves  cantiot,  of  course,  be  opened, 
without  inviting  and  obiaimng  a  supply  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  from  this  country.  The  most  solemn  treaties, 
and  ships  of  war  lining  the  African  coast,  do  not  and 
cannot  suppress  this  infernal  traffic,  as  long  as  tlie  slaver, 
freighted  with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  captives, 
caji  obiain  a  price  proportioned  to  the  peril  of  the  un- 
dertaking. Now,  England  has  long  made  it  a  part  of 
her  foreign  policy  to  suppress  the  slave-trade ;  and,  of 
late,  a  strong  public  feeling  impels  the  government  to 
resist,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Can 
we  expect  her  to  he  a  passive  spectator  of  a  measure, 
by  which  her  struggles  for  years  in  the  cause  ol  human* 
Ity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  national  feelings,  are  to  be 
withstood  ? 

England  is  a  privileged  nation.  On  one  part  of  her 
bistory  she  can  look  with  unmixed  self-respect.  With 
the  exception  of  the  promulgation   of  Christianity^  I 
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know  not  a  moral  effort  so  glorious,  as  the  long,  painful, 
victorious  struggle  of  her  philanthropbts  against  that 
concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruelties  and  crimes,  the 
aiave-trade.  Next  to  this,  her  recent  Emancipation  Act 
is  the  most  signal  expression,  afforded  by  our  times,  of 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  a  purer  Christianitjr. 
Other  nations  have  won  imperishable  honors  by  heroic 
struggles  for  their  own  rights.  But  there  was.  wantiif 
the  example  of  a  nation  espousing,  with  disinterested- 
ness, and  amidst  great  obstacles,  the  rights  of  others, 
the  rights  of  those  who  had  no  claim  but  that  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,  the  rights  of  the  most  fallen  of  the  race. 
Great  Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedented  debt  and 
with  a  grinding  taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of  i 
hundred  million  dollars,  to  give  freedom,  not  to  English- 
men, but  to  the  degraded  African.  This  was  not  an  act 
of  policy,  not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Parliament  but 
registered  the  edict  of  the  people.  The  English  nation, 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian 
impulse,  and  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  party  or 
religious  names,  decreed  freedom  to  the  slave.  I  know 
not  that  history  records  a  national  act  so  disinterested,  so 
sublime.  In  the  progress  of  ages,  England's  naval  tri- 
umphs will  shrink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow  space  in 
the  records  of  our  race.  This  moral  triumph  will  fill  a 
broader,  brighter  page.  Is  not  England,  representing, 
as  she  does  in  this  case,  the  civilized  world,  authorized, 
and  even  bound,  to  remonstrate,  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  religion,  against  a  measure,  by  which  the  great 
work,  for  which  she  has  so  long  toiled,  is  to  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed  ?  . 

But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  moral  interest 
in  this  question.     By  the  annexation  of  Texas  we  shall 
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approach  her  liberated  colonies ;  we  shall  buiki  up  a 
power  in  her  neigtibourhond^  to  which  no  liniits  can  bii  i 
prescribed.  By  adding  Texas  to  our  acqitbilion  of 
Florida,  we  shall  do  much  toward  girdling  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  some  of  our  politicians 
will  feel,  as  if  our  mastery  in  ihal  sea  were  sure.  The 
West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which  the  European  is  re- 
garded as  an  intruder,  will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in 
our  ever-growing  scheme  of  empire.  In  truth,  collision 
with  the  West  Indies  will  be  the  most  certain  effect  of 
the  extension  of  our  power  in  that  quarter.  The  exam- 
plcj  which  they  exJiibit,  of  African  freedom,  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  colored  race  to  tlie  rights  of  men,  is,  of 
ell  influences,  most  menacing  to  slavery  at  the  Soutli. 
It  must  grow  continoally  more  perilous.  These  islands, 
unless  interfered  with  from  abroad,  seem  destined  to  be 
nurseries  of  civilization  and  freedom  to  the  African  race* 
The  wliite  race  must  melt  more  and  more  before  the 
colored,  if  both  are  left  to  free  competition.  The 
Europeans,  unnerved  by  the  climate,  and  forming  but  a 
handful  of  the  population,  cannot  stand  before  tlie  Afri- 
can, who' revels  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  is  to  de- 
velope  under  it  all  his  energies.  Will  a  slave-holding 
people,  spreading  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
::ullivate  friendly  sentiments  towards  communities,  whose 
whole  history  will  be  a  bitter  reproach  lo  their  institu- 
tions, a  wittiess  against  their  wrongs,  and  whose  ardent 
sympathies  will  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  ? 
Cruel,  ferocious  conflicts  must  grow  from  this  neighbour- 
hood of  hostile  principles,  of  communities  regarding  one 
another  with  unexiinguishable  hatred.  All  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  will  have  cause  to  dread  our  power, 
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than  possible,  that  wars,  having  for  an  object  the  subju- 
gation of  the  colored  race,  the  destruction  of  this  tempt-^ 
ing  example  of  freedom,  should  spring  from  the  proposed 
extension  of  our  dominion  along  the  Mexican  Gulf? 
Can  England  view  our  encroachments  without  alarm? 
I  know  it  is  thought,  that,  staggering,  as  she  does,  under 
her  enormous  debt,  she  will  be  slow  to  engage  in  war. 
But  other  nations  of  Europe  have  islands  in  the  same 
neighbourhood*,  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  her.  Other  nations  look  with  jealousy  on  our  pe- 
culiar institutions  and  bur  growing  maritime  power. 
Other  nations  are  unwilling  that  we  should  engross  or 
control  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  We 
ought  to  remember,  that  this  jealousy  is  sanctioned  by 
our  example.  It  is  understood,  that,  at  one  period  of 
the  internal  disorders  of  Spain,  which  rendered  all  her 
foreign  possessions  insecure,  we  sought  from  France  and 
Great  Britain  assurances  that  they  would  not  possess 
themselves  of  Cuba.  Still  more,  after  the  revolt  of  her 
colonies  from  Spain,  and  after  our  recognition  of  their 
independence,  it  was  announced  to  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  message  of  the  President,  that  we  should 
regard  as  hostile,  any  interference,  on  their  part,  with 
these  new  governments,  "  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,,  or  controlling  their  destiny  in  any  other  way." 
I,  of  course,  have  no  communication  with  foreign  cabi- 
nets ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has  remon- 
strated against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  country. 
An  English  minister  would  be  luiworthy  of  his  office, 
who  should  see  another  state  greedily  swallowing  up  ter- 
ritories in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  colonies,  and 
not  strive,  by  all  just  means,  to  avert  the  danger.  1 
have  just  referred  to  the  warning  given  by  us  to  the 
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pOT\'ers  of  Europe,  to  abstain  from  appropnaling  to 
llteniselves  the  colonies  lom  from  Spain.  How  will 
Europe  interpret  our  act,  if  we  now  seize  Texas,  and 
lake  this  stride  towards  Mexico  ?  Will  she  not  suspect, 
that  we  purposed  to  drive  away  the  older  vultures, 
order  to  keep  the  victim  to  ourselves  ;  that,  conscious  , 
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ll»e  new  world  ?  Can  we  expect  dioso  powers,  with 
such  ao  exajBple  before  them,  to  heed  our  warning  ? 
Win  ihey  look  patiently  on,  and  see  the  young  vulture 
feasting  on  the  nearest  prey,  and  fleshing  itself  for  the 
spoils  which  their  own  possessions  will  next  preseat  ? 
Will  it  be  strange,  if  hunger  for  a  share  of  the  plunder, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  self- defence,  should  make 
this  continent  the  object  of  their  policy  to  an  extent  we 
have  never  dreamed  ? 

It  is  of  great  and  manifest  importance,  that  we  should 
use  every  just  means  to  separate  this  continent  from  the 
politics  of  Europe,  that  we  sliould  prevent,  as  far  as  f 
possible,  all  connexion,  except  commercial,  between  the  ' 
old  and  the  new  world,  that  we  should  give  to  foreign 
slates  no  occasion  or  pretext  for  insinuating  themselves  ' 
into  our  affairs.     For  tliis  end,  we  should  maintain  to-  7 
ivards  our  sister  republics  a  more  liberal  policy  than  was  / 
ever  adopted   by  nation  towards   nation.     We   should ) 
strive  to  appease  their  internal  divisions,  and  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other.     We  should  even  make  sacrifices 
to  bufld  up   their  strength.     Weak  and  divided,  they 
cannot  but  lean  upon  foreign  support.     No  pains  should 
be  spared  to  prevent  or  allay  llie  jealousies,  which  the 

eat  superiority  of  ibis  country  is  suited  to  awaken. 
By  an  opposite  policy  we  shall  favor  foreign  interfer- 
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ence.  By  encroaching  on  Mexico,  we  shall  throw  hr 
bto  the  arms  of  European  states,  shall  compel  her  to 
seek  defence  in  transatlantic  alliance.  How  plain  b  it, 
that  alliance  with  Mexico  will  be  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  that  her  defenders  will  repay  tbemselyes  b) 
making  her  subservient  to  their  views,  that  they  will  tbas 
strike  root  in  her  soil,  monopolize  her  trade,  and  control 
her  resources.  And  with  what  face  can  we  resist  the 
aggressions  of  others  on  our  neighbour,  if  we  give  ao 
example  of  aggression  ?  Still  more,  if  by  our  advances 
we  put  the  colonies  of  England  in  new  peril,  with  vdni 
face  can  we  oppose  her  occupation  of  Cuba  ?  Suppose 
her,  with  that  magnificent  island  m  her  hands,  to  com- 
mand the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  will  the  Western  States  find  compensation  for 
this  formidable  neighbourhood,  in  the  privilege  of  flood- 
ing Texas  with  slaves  ? 

Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico  are  to  be  en- 
tailed on  us  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  And  is  war 
the  policy  by  which  this  country  is  to  flourish  ?  Was  it 
for  interminable  conflicts  that  we  formed  oiur  Union? 
Is  it  blood,  shed  for  plunder,  which  is  to  consolidate 
our  institutions  ?  Is  it  by  collision  with  the  greatest 
maritime  power,  that  our  commerce  is  to  gain  strength  r 
Is  it  by  arming  against  ourselves  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  World,  that  we  are  to  build  up  national  honor? 
Must  we  of  the  North  buckle  on  our  armour,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  slavery ;  to  fight  for  a  possession,  which  our 
moral  principles  and  just  jealousy  forbid  us  to  incorpo- 
rate with  our  confederacy  ?  In  attaching  Texas  to  our 
selves,  we  provoke  hostilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
expose  new  points  of  attack  to  our  foes.  Vulnerable  af 
so   many  points,  we  shall  need  a  vast  military  force. 


Greai  armies  will  require  great  revenues,  and  raise  up 
great  chieftains.  Are  we  lired  of  freedomj  that  we  are 
prepared  to  place  it  under  such  guardians  ?  Is  die  re- 
public bent  on  dying  by  its  own  hands  ?  Does  not 
every  man  feel,  that,  with  war  for  our  habit,  our  institu- 
tions cannot  be  preserved  ?  If  ever  a  country  were 
bound  to  peace,  it  is  this.  Peace  is  our  great  interest. 
In  peace  our  resources  are  to  be  developed,  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  coQsdtution  to  be  established,  and  the 
interfering  claims  of  liberty  and  order  to  be  adjusted. 
In  peace  we  are  to  disciiarge  our  great  debt  to  the 
human  race,  and  to  diffuse  freedom  by  manifesting  its 
fruits.  A  country  has  no  right  to  adopt  a  policy,  how- 
ever gainful,  which,  as  it  may  foresee,  will  determine  it 
to  a  career  of  war.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  is 
bound  to  seek,  even  by  sacrifices,  a  position,  which  U'' 
will  favor  peace,  justice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficent 
Influence  on  the  worhl.  A  nation,  provoking  war  by 
cupidity,  by  encroachment,  and,  above  all,  by  efforts  to 
propagate  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false  to  itself,  to 
God,  and  to  ilie  human  race. 


HI.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  to 
me  the  strangest  argument  against  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  This  measure  will  extend  and  per- 
petuate slavery,  I  have  necessarily  glanced  at  this  topic 
ro  the  preceding  pages  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  brought 
out  distinctly.  I  shall  speak  calmly,  but  I  must  speak 
[earnestly  ;  and  I  feel,  and  rejoice  to  feel,  that,  however 
3U  may  differ  from  some  of  my  views,  yet  we  do  not 
differ  as  lo  the  great  principle  on  which  all  my  remarks 
and  remonstrances  are  founded.     Slavery  seems  to  you, 

I  as  to  me,  an  evil  and  a  wrong.     Your  language  on  this 
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subject  has  given  me  a  sat isfac lion,  for  which  I  owe  yoti^ 
Uianks  ;  and  if,  in  what  I  am  now  to  say,  I  may  use  ex- 
presdtons  which  you  may  tJiink  too  strong,  I  am  sure 
your  candor  will  recognise  in  them  the  stgod  of  deep 
conviction,  and  will  acquit  me  of  all  desire  to  iiritate  or 
give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas ,  I  have  said,  wiU  extend 
and  perpetuate  slavery.  It  is  fitted,  and,  stil!  more,  ro- 
tended  to  do  so.  On  this  point  there  can  be  do  doubt. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  the  annexation  of  Texis 
was  agitated  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ;  tod 
it  was  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strengtli  and  extenstoo 
it  would  give  the  slave-holding  interest.  In  a  series  of 
essays,  ascribed  to  a  gentleman  now  a  senator  io  Con- 
gress, it  was  maintained,  that  five  or  six  slave-bolding 
States  would  by  this  measure  be  added  to  the  Uoioa ; 
and  he  even  intimated  tliat  as  many  as  nine  States  is 
large  as  Kentucky  might  be  formed  within  the  limits  of 
Texas.  In  Virginia,  about  the  same  time,  calculatiooi 
were  made  as  to  the  increased  value  which  would  tht» 
be  given  to  slaves,  and  it  was  even  said,  that  this  acqui- 
sition would  raise  the  price  fifty  per  cent*  Of  late  the 
language  on  this  subject  is  most  explicit.  The  great 
argument  for  annexing  Texas  is,  that  it  w^ill  strengthen 
*' the  peculiar  institutions"  of  the  South,  and  open  a 
new  and  vast  field  for  slavery* 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  spread  over  regions  to 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  set  limits.  Texas,  I 
repeat  it,  is  but  the  first  step  of  aggressions.  I  injst, 
indeed,  that  Proiridence  will  beat  back  and  humble  our 
cupidit)*  and  ambition*  But  one  guilty  success  is  often 
suffered  to  be  crowned,  as  men  call  it,  with  grettur; 
in  order  that  a  more  awful   retribution  may  at   length 
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vindicate  tlie  justice  of  God^  and  ihe  rlgbts  of  the  op- 
piessed.  Texas,  smitten  with  slavery,  will  spread  ihe 
in  lection  boyond  herself.  We  know  tliat  the  tropical 
regions  have  been  found  most  propitious  to  this  pesti- 
lence ;  jior  van  we  promise  ourselvesj  that  its  expulsion 
from  them  lor  a  season  forbids  its  return.  By  annex- 
iog  Texas,  we  raay  send  this  scourge  to  a  distance, 
hich,  if  now  revealed,  would  appall  us,  and  through 
these  vast  regions  every  cry  of  the  injured  wiU  invoke 
wrath  on  our  heads. 

By  this  act  J  slavery  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  old 
States,  as  well  as  spread  over  new.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  soil  of  some  of  the  old  States  has  become  ex- 
iiausted  by  slave  cukivaiion.  Their  neighbourhood  to 
coramunilies,  which  are  flourishing  under  free  labor, 
forces  on  them  perpetual  arguments  for  adopting  this  | 
better  system.  They  now  adhere  to  slavery,  not  oi^ 
account  of  ihe  w^ealth  which  It  extracts  from  t!ie  soili 
but  because  it  furnishes  men  and  women  to  be  sold  i^ 

Ppewly  settled  and  more  soutliern  districts.  It  is  bji 
slave-breeding  and  slave -selling  that  these  States  subsist.! 
Take  away  from  them  a  foreign  market,  and  slavery 
:would  die.  Of  consequence,  by  opening  a  new  market, 
it  is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  annexing  Texas, 
we  shall  not  only  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but 
breathe  new  life  into  it,  whexe  its  end  seemed  to  be 
near.  States,  which  might  and  ought  to  throw  it  off, 
will  make  the  multiplication  of  slaves  their  great  aim  and 
chief  resource. 

Nor  is  the  worst  told-  As  I  have  before  intimated, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  we  shall  not  only 
quicken  the  domestic  slave-trade ;  we  shall  give  a  new 
impulse    to    »he    fnrri;;n.      Tliis,  indeed,  we    have   pro- 
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nounced  in  our  laws  to  be  felony  ;  but  we  make  our  lawi 
cobwebs,  when  we  oHer'to  rapacious  men  strong  mo* 
tives  for  tlieir. violation.  Open  a  market  for  slaves  m 
an  unsettled  country,  with  a  sweep  of  sea-coast,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  tliat  hws 
may  be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can  you  exclude 
slaves  from  Africa  ?  It  is  well  known  that  cargoes 
have  been  landed  in  Louisiana.  What  is  to  drive  them 
from  Texas  .^  In  incorporating  this  region  with  the 
Union  to  make  it  a  slave-country,  we  send  the  kid- 
napper to  prowl  through  the  jungles,  and  to  dart,  likr 
a  beast  of  prey,  on  the  defenceless  villages  of  Africa , 
we  chain  the  helpless,  despairing  victims ;  crowd  them 
into  the  fetid,  pestilential  slave-ship ;  expose  them  to 
the  unutterable  cruelties  of  the  middle  passage,  and,  if 
they  survive  it,  crush  them  with  perpetual  bondage. 

I  now  ask,  whether,  as  a  people,  we  are  prepared 
to  seize  on  a  neighbouring  territory  for  the  end  of  ex- 
tending slavery  ?  I  ask,  whether,  as  a  people,  we  can 
stand  forth  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  the  na- 
tions, and  adopt  this  atrocious  policy  ?  Sooner  perish ! 
Sooner  be  our  name  blotted  out  from  the  record  of  na- 
tions ! 

This  is  no  place  for  entering  into  the  argument  against 
slavery.  I  have  elsewhere  given  my  views  of  it.  In 
truth,  no  argument  is  reeded.  The  evil  of  slavery 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one  of  those  primary,  intuidve 
truths,  which  need  only  a  fair  exhibition  to  be  immediate- 
ly received.  To  state  is  to  condemn  this  institution. 
The  choice  which  every  freeman  makes  of  death  foi 
his  child  and  for  every  thing  he  loves,  in  preference  to 
slavery,  shows  what  it  is.  The  single  consideration, 
tliat,  by  slavery,  one  human  being  is  placed  poweiles^ 


^ 
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ujd  defenceless  in  the  hands  of  anotherj  to  be  driven  to 
ivhatcver  labor  that  other  may  impose,  to  suffer  ivhat- 
ever  punishment  he  may  inflict,  lo  hve  as  his  lool,  the 
instj'ument  of  bis  pleasure,  this  is  all  that  is  needed^  to 
satisfy  sucli  as  know  the  human  heart  and  ils  unfitness 
for  irresponsible  p<»wer,  ihat,  of  all  conditions,  slavery 
is  the  most  hostili-  to  the  dignity,  self-respect,  improve- 
ment, rights,  and  hafjptness  of  human  beings-  Is  it 
within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  that  a  people,  boasting 
of  freedom,  of  civilization,  of  Christianity,  should  syste* 
matically  strive  to  spread  this  calamity  over  ilie  earth  ? 
To  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  is  not  now,  in 
moral  point  of  view,  what  it  once  was.  We  cannot 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  errors  and  usages  of  our 
times.  We  do  not  belong  to  tlie  dark  ages,  or  to 
heathenisra.  We  have  not  grown  up  under  the  preju- 
dices of  a  blinding,  crushing  tyranny*  We  live  under 
free  institutions  and  under  the  broad  light  of  Chris- 
tianity. Every  principle  of  our  government  and  reli- 
gion condemns  slavery.  The  spirit  of  our  age  condemns 
it.  •Phe  decree  of  the  civilized  world  has  gone  out 
against  it,  England  has  abolished  it.  France  and  Den- 
mark meditate  ils  abolition.  The  chain  is  falling  from  / 
the  serf  in  Russia.  In  the  whole  circuit  of  civilized 
nations,  witli  the  single  exception  of  tlie  United  States « 
not  a  voice  is  lifted  up  in  defence  of  slavery.  All 
tlie  great  names  in  legislation  and  religion  are  against  it. 
The  most  enduring  reputations  of  our  times  have  been 
won  by  resisting  it.  Recall  the  great  men  of  this  and 
ihe  last  generation,  and,  be  they  philosophers,  phllan- 
ibropists,  poets,  economists,  statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell 
ihe  reprobation  of  slavery.  The  leaders  of  opposing 
religious  sects,  Wesley,  the  patriarch  of  Methodism, 
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Edwards  and  Hopkins,  pillars  of  Calvinism,  join  as 
brothers  in  one  solemn  testimony  against  slavery.  And 
is  this  an  age  in  which  a  free  and  Christian  people  shall 
deliberately  resolve  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  evil  ? 
In  so  doing,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  conimunjoo 
of  the  nations ;  we  sink  below  the  civilization  of  oar 
age ;  we  mvite  the  scorn,  indignation,  and  abhorrence 
of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  opposition  of  our  times 
to  slavery  is  an  accident,  a  temporary  gust  of  opinkm, 
an  eddy  in  the  current  of  human  thoi^ht,  a  fasbioo  to 
pass  away  with  the  present  actors  on  the  stage.  He 
who  so  says  must  liave  read  history  with  a  superficial 
eye,  and  is  strangely  blind  to  the  deepest  and  most 
powerful  influences  which  are  moulding  society.  Chris- 
tianity has  done  more  than  all  things  to  determine  the 
character  and  direction  of  our  present  civilization ;  and 
who  can  question  or  overlook  the  tendency  and  design 
of  this  religion  ?  Christianity  has  no  plainer  purpose 
than  to  unite  all  men  as  brethren,  to  make  man  unutter- 
\  ably  dear  to  man,  to  pour  contempt  on  outward  distinc- 
}  tions,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efforts  for  the 
f  elevation  of  all.  Under  its  influence,  the  differences  of 
nations  and  rank  are  softening.  To  the  establishment 
of  a  fraternal  relation  among  men,  the  science,  litera- 
ture, commerce,  education  of  the  Christian  world  are 
tending.  Who  cannot  see  this  mighty  movement  of 
Providence  ?  Who  is  so  blind  as  to  call  it  a  temporary 
impulse  ?  Who  so  daring,  so  impious,  as  to  strive  to 
irrest  it  ? 

What  is  the  tendency  of  all  governments  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  }  To  secure  more  and  more  to  every  man 
his  rights,  be  his  condition  what  it  may.     Even  in  des- 
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potisms,  where  political  rights  are  denied,  priv^ate  rights 
are  held  more  and  more  sacred.  The  absolute  monarch 
is  more  and  more  anxious  to  improve  the  laus  of  the 
state,  and  to  extend  Uieir  protection  and  restraints  over 
nil  classes  and  individuals  without  distinction.  Equality 
before  the  law  is  the  maxim  of  I  he  civilised  world.  Te 
place  the  rights  of  a  large  part  of  the  community  beyond 
the  protection  of  law,  to  place  half  a  people  under  pri- 
vate, irresponsible  power,  is  to  oppose  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  glorious  tendencies  of  modern  times. 
Who  lias  die  courage  to  set  down  this  reverence  for  pri- 
vate rights  among  the  fashions  and  caprices  of  the  day  ? 
Is  it  not  founded  in  everlastbg  truth  ?  And  dare  we» 
ID  the  face  of  it,  extend  and  perpetuate  an  insitiutioHf 
the  grand  feature  of  which  is,  that  it  tramples  private 
rights  in  ill e  dust  ? 

Whoever  studies  modem  history  with  any  care  must 
discern  io  it  a  steady,  growing  movement  towards  one 
most  interesting  result,  —  I  mean,  towards  the  elevation  j 
of  the  laboring  class  of  society.  This  is  not  a  recent, 
•ccidental  turn  of  human  affiiirs.  We  can  trace  its  be- 
ginning in  thi*  feudal  times,  and  its  slow  advances  in 
subsequent  periods,  until  it  lias  become  the  master  move- 
ment of  our  age.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  tliose  who  toil 
witli  their  hands,  and  whose  productive  industry  is  the 
spring  of  all  vveaMi,  are  rising  from  the  condition  of 
beasts  of  burden,  to  which  they  were  once  reduced,  to 
the  consciousness,  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  proper 
happiness  of  men  ?  Is  it  not  the  strong  tendency  of 
mr  timps  lo  diffuse  among  the  many  the  improvements 
once  '.onfined  to  the  few  ?  He  who  overlooks  this  has 
no  comprehension  of  the  great  work  of  Providence,  or 
of  the  most  signal  feature  of  bis  times  ;  and  is  this  in 
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I  he  very  object  of  wliicli  is  to  keep  down  the  laborer, 
ami  to  make  him  a  machine  for  another's  gralificalion  ? 

I  know  it  has  been  said^  in  reply  to  such  views,  that, 
do  what  we  will  with  the  laborer,  call  him  whal  we  wiB, 
r^'he  is  and  must  be  in  reality  a  slave.      The  doctrine  Las 
,  I     been  publfshed  at  tlie  South,  that  nature  has  made  two 
\    classes,  the  rich  and   the   poor,  the  employer  and  the 
]   employedj  the  capitalist  and  the  operative,  and  that  the 
WA   class  who  work  are,  to  all  intents,  slaires  to  those  in 
[»     whose  service  they  are  engaged*     In   a  report  on  the 
mail,    recently  offered    to    the    Senate   of  the    I'oJled 
States,  an  effort  was   made  to  establish  resemblances 
between  slavery  and  the   condition  of  free  laborers^  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference between  them  are  not  very  strong.     Is  il  pos- 
sible ilitit  such  reasonings  escaped  from  a  man  who  has 
trod  the  soil  of  New  England,  and  was  educated  at  one 
of  her  colleges  ?     Whom  did  he  meet  at  that  college? 
The  sons  of  her  laborers,  young  men  whose  bands  Iiad 
been  hardened  at  the  ploogh.     Does  he  not  know,  thai 
die  families  of  laborers  have  furnished  eveiy  dcpartnjcnt 
in  life  among  us  with  illustrious  men,  have  furnished  oui 
heroes  in  war,  our  statesmen  in  council,  our  orators  in 
tlie  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  our  merchants  whose  enle^ 
prises  embrace  the  whole  earth  ?    What !  the  laborer  of 
die  Free  Slate  a  slave,  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  de^ 
spised  negro,  whom  tiie  lash  drives  to  toil,  and  whose 
dearest  rights  are  at  the  mercy  of  irresponsible  poiver  I 
If  there  be  a  firm,  independent  spirit  on  earth,  it   is  to 
be  found  in  the  man,  who  tills  the  fields  of  ilie  Free 
States,  and  moistens  tlieni  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
I  recently  heard  of  a  visiter  from  the  South  compassion- 
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ting  the  operatives  of  our  manufactories,  as  in  a  worse 

oudiiion  than  the  slave.     What  carries  the  young  wo. 

to  ihe  manufactory  ?     Not,  genemlly,  the  want  of 

comfortable  home  ;  but  sometimes  the  desire  of  sup* 

lying  herself  with  a  wardrobe  which  ought  to  satisfy  the 
uent,  and  oftener  the  desire  of  fornishing  in  more 
than  decent  style  tbe  home,  where  she  is  to  sustain  the 
Dearest  relations,  and  perform  tbe  most  sacred  duties  of 
life.  Generally  speaking,  each  of  these  young  women 
has  her  plan  of  life,  her  hopes,  hcT  bright  dreams,  her 
spring  of  action  in  her  own  free  will,  and  amidst  toil  she 
contrives  to  6nd  seasons  for  intellectual  and  religious 
culture.  It  is  common  in  New  England  for  the  sons  of 
farmers  to  repair  to  the  large  towns,  and  there  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  domestics  in  families,  a  condition 
which  the  South  will  be  peculiarly  disposed  to  identify 
with  slavery.  But  what  brings  these  young  men  to  the 
city.^  The  hope  of  earning  in  a  shorter  time  a  sum, 
with  which  to  purchase  a  farm  at  home  or  in  the  West, 
perhaps  to  become  traders  ;  and  in  these  vocations  they 
not  unfrequently  rise  to  consideration,  and  to  what,  in 
their  places  of  residence*  is  called  wealth.  I  have  in 
fny  thoughts  an  individual  distinguished  alike  by  vigor 
and  elevation  of  mind,  who  began  life  by  hiring  himself 
as  a  laborer  to  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  a  family  as  a 
domesuc  ;  and  now  he  is  the  honored  associate  of  the 
most  enlightened  men,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  higb*  | 
est  subjects  of  human  lliought.  It  is  true,  that  mifck^ 
remains  to  be  done  for  the  laboring  class  in  the  most  > 
favored   regions  ;   but   the   intelligence   already  spread 

irough  this  class  is  an  earnest  of  a  brighter  day,  of  the 
;lorious  revolution  in  history,  of  tlie  elevation 

f  human 
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It  is  the  great  mission  of  this  country  to  forward  tills 
revolution,  and  never  was  a  sublimer  work  couiniitted 
to  a  nation.     Our  mission  is,  to  elevate  society  through 
%11  its  conditions,  to  secure  to  every  human  being  the 
means  of  progress,  to  substitute  the  government  of  equal 
\^     Ijkws  for  that  of  urresponsible  mdividuals,  to  prove  that, 
f  ^der  popular  institutions,  the  people  may  be  carried 
forward,  that  the  multitude  who  toil  are  capable  of  en- 
joying the  noblest  blessings  of  the  social  state.     The 
I  prejudice,  that  labor  is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  wont 
\  prejudices  handed  down  from  barbarous  ages,)is  to  re* 
ceive  here  a  practical  refutation.     The  power  of  libeiij 
to  raise  up  the  whole  people,  this  is  the  great  Idea,  oo 
which  our  institutions  rest,  and  which  is  to  be  wrought 
out  in  our  history.     Shall  a  nation  having  such  a  mission 
abjure  it,  and  even  fight  against  tlie  progress  which  it  b 
specially  called  to  promote  ? 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  if  it  should  be  accom- 
plished, would  do  much  to  determine  the  future  histoiy 
and  character  of  tliis  country.  It  is  one  of  those  meas- 
ures, which  call  a  nation  to  pause,  reflect,  look  forward, 
because  their  force  is  not  soon  exhausted.  Many  acts 
of  government,  intensely  exciting  at  the  moment,  are 
yet  of  little  importance,  because  their  mfluence  is  too 
transient  to  leave  a  trace  on  history.  A  bad  adminis- 
tration may  impoverish  a  people  at  home,  or  cripple  its 
energies  abroad,  for  a  year  or  more.  But  such  wounds 
heal  soon.  A  young  people  soon  recruits  its  powers, 
and  starts  forward  with  mcreased  impulse,  after  the  mo- 
mentary suspension  of  its  activity.  The  chief  interest 
of  a  people  lies  in  measures,  which,  making,  perhaps, 
little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its  character,  to  determine  its 
policy  and  fate  for  ages,  to  decide  its  rank  among  na- 


lions.     A  ! earful  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  origH 
Rate  or  control  these  pregnant  acts.      The  destiny  of 
millions  is  in  their  hands.     The  execration  of  milliona 
may   fall  on   their  heads.     Long  after   present   excite- 
ments  shall  have  passed  away,  long  after  they  and  their 
generation  shall  have  vanished  from  the  earth,  the  fruits  j 
of  tlieir  agency  will   be  reaped.      Such   a   measure   is 
that  of  which  I  now  WTite.     It  will  commit  us  to  a  de- 
grading policyj  the  issues  of  which  lie  beyond  human  i 
foresight.     In  opening  to  ourselves  vast  regions,  through.] 
which  we  may  spread  slavery,  and   in  spreading  it  for' 
this,  among  other  ends,  that  the  Slave-holding  Stales 
may  bear  rule  in  the  national  councils,  we  make  slaveiy 
the  predominant  interest  of  the  state.     We  make  it  tlie 
basis  of  power,  the  spring  or  guide  of  public  naeasureS| 
tlie  object  for  which  the  revenues,  strength^  and  wealth 
of  the  country  are  to   be  exhausted.     Slavery  will  bo 
branded  on  our  front,  as  the  great  Idea,  the  promineni 
feature  of  the  country.     We  shall  renounce  our  high, 
calling  as  a  people,  and  accomplish  the  lowest  destiny  to 
which  a  nation  can  be  bound. 

And  are  we  prepared  for  this  degradation  ?     Are  we 
prepared  to  couple  with  the  name  of  our  country  the 
infamy  of  deliberately  spreading  slavery  ?  and  especially, 
of  spreading  it  llirough  regions  from  which  the  wise  and  i 
humane  legislation  of  a  neighbouring  republic  had  ex- 
cluded it  ?     We  call  Mexico  a  semi-barbarous  people  : 
and  yet  we  talk  of  planting  slavery  where  Mexico  would  i 
not  suffer  it  to  live.     What  American  will  not  blush  to 
lift  his  head  in  Europe,  if  tliis  disgrace  shall  be  fastened 
^^on  his  country  ?     Let  other  calamities,  if  God  so  will|  | 
come  on  us.     Let  us  be  steeped  in  poverty.     Let  pes* 
ttlence  stalk  through  our  land.      Let  famine  tbin  oiif  ^ 
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population.  Let  the  world  join  bands  against  our  free 
institutions,  and  deluge  our  shores  with  blood.  All  ibif 
can  be  endured.  A  few  years  of  industry  and  peace 
will  recruit  our  wasted  numbers,  and  spread  fruitfulness 
over  our  desolated  fields.  But  a  nation,  devoting  itself 
to  the  work  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  stampi 
itself  with  a  guilt  and  shame,  which  generations  may 
not  be  able  to  efface.  The  plea  on  which  we  have 
rested,  that  slavery  was  not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  iie> 
cessity  bequeathed  us  by  our  fathers,  will  avail  us  do 
longer.  The  whole  guilt  will  be  assumed  by  ourselves. 
It  is  very  lamentable,  that,  among  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  South,  any  should  be  found  so  wanting  to 
their  own  fame,  as  to  become  advocates  of  slavery. 
That  vulgar  politicians,  who  look  only  at  the  interests 
of  the  day  and  the  chances  of  the  next  election,  should 
swell  the  madness  of  the  passions,  by  which  they  hope 
to  rise,  is  a  thing  of  course.  But  that  men,  who  might 
leave  honorable  and  enduring  record  of  themselves  in 
their  country's  history,  who  might  associate  their  names 
wJJh  their  country's  progress,  and  who  are  solemnly 
bound  by  their  high  gifts  to  direct  and  purify  public  sen- 
timent, that  such  men  should  lend  their  great  powers 
to  the  extension  of  slavery,  is  among  the  dark  symp- 
toms of  the  times.  Can  such  men  be  satisGed  with  the 
sympathies  and  shouts  of  the  little  circle  around  them, 
and  of  the  passing  moment  f  Have  they  nothing  of 
that  prophetic  instinct,  by  which  truly  great  men  read 
the  future  ?  Can  they  learn  nothing  from  the  sentence 
now  passed  on  men,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  defended  the 
slave-trade  ?  We  have  to  rejoice,  Sir,  that  you,  amidst 
the  excitements  of  the  time,  have  always  given  youi 
testimony  against  slavery.      You  have  adhered  to  the 
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doctrine,  which  the  great  men  of  tlie  South  of  the  last 
generation  asserted,  that  it  is  a  great  evil.  We  sliull 
not  forget  this  among  the  good  services,  which  you  liavo 
rendered  to  your  country. 

1  have  expressed  iny  fears,  that  by  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  slavery  is  to  be  continued  and  extended.  But 
I  wish  not  to  be  understood,  as  having  the  sliglilest 
doubt  as  to  the  approaching  lull  of  the  institution.  It 
may  be  prolonged,  to  our  reproach  and  greater  ultimate 
suffering.  But  fall  it  will  and  must.  This,  Sir,  you 
know,  and  I  doubt  not,  rejoice  to  know.  The  advo- 
cates of  slavery  must  not  imagine,  that  to  carry  a  vote 
is  10  sustain  their  cause.  With  all  their  power,  they 
cannot  withstand  the  providence  of  God,  tlie  principleii 

if  hun»an  nature,  the  destinies  of  the  race.  To  suc- 
ceed, they  must  roll  back  time  to  the  dark  ages,  must 
send  back  Luther  to  the  eel!  of  his  monastery,  must  ex* 

aguish  the  growing  light  of  Christianity  and  moral 
ience,  must  blot  out  the  declaration  of  American  In* 
dependence.  The  fall  of  slavery  is  as  sure  as  the  de- 
scent of  your  own  Ohio.  Moral  laws  are  as  irresis- 
tible as  physical.  In  t!ie  most  enlightened  comiU'ies  of 
Kurope,  a  man  would  txjrfdit  his  place  in  society,  by  vin- 
dicating slavery.     The  slave-holder  must  not  iniaginoi 

lat  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  6ght  with  a  few  socie- 
ties. These,  of  themselves,  are  nothing.  He  should 
not  waste  on  them  one  fear.  They  are  strong,  only  as 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  Christ iau  and  civilized 
woild.  His  battle  is  widi  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  human  affairs.     These 

re  not  to  be  withstood  by  artful  strokes  of  policy,  of 

►y  daring  crimes.     The  world  is  against  bin*,  and  tlie 
world's  Maker.    Every  day  the  sympathies  of  the  world 
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are  forsaking  him.  Can  be  hope  to  sustain  slarei) 
against  the  moral  feeling,  the  solemn  sentence  of  the 
human  race  ? 

The  South,  cut  off  by  its  **  peculiar  institudons " 
from  dose  connexion  with  other  conununities,  compre- 
hends little  the  progress  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
spirit,  which  is  spreading  through  other  communities, 
6nds  no  organ  within  its  borders,  and  the  strength  of 
this  is  therefore  little  understood.  Hence,  it  looks  oa 
anti-'slaverj  movements  m  any  part  of  the  countiy,  as 
an  accident,  which  a  litde  force  can  put  down.  It  m^ 
as  well  think  of  imprisoning  the  winds.  The  Soudi 
b  ignorant  of  what  it  most  needs  to  know.  A  very 
mtelligent  gentleman  from  that  quarter  told  me,  not  hm^ 
ago,  that  he  could  not  learn  at  home  the  workmg  of 
Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies;  so  that  an  experi- 
ment of  infinite  interest  to  the  slave-holder  is  going  on  at 
his  door,  and  he  knows  little  more  of  it  than  if  it  were 
occurring  in  another  planet.  Of  course,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. There  are  at  the  South  philosophical  ob- 
servers of  the  progress  of  human  affairs.  But  in  such 
a  state  of  society,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  truth  on  this 
subject.  Were  it  known,  the  project  of  building  a 
power  on  the  diffusion  of  slavery  would  seem  to  be  an 
act  of  madness,  as  truly  as  of  crime. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  charged  with  unfriendly  feel- 
ings towards  the  South.  All  such  I  disclaim.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  if  I  have  partialities,  they  are  rather 
for  the  South.  I  spent  a  part  of  my  early  life  in  that 
region,  when  manners  probably  retained  more  of  their 
primitive  character  than  they  now  do ;  and  to  a  young 
man,  unaccustomed  to  life  and  its  perils,  there  was 
somethbg  singularly  captivating  in  the  unbounded  hospi- 
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:rty,  the  impulsive  generosity,  ihe  carelessness  of  tlie 
future,  the  frank,  open  manners,  the  buoyant  spirit  and 
courage,  which  marked  the  people  ;  and  though  I  have 
since  learned  to  interpret  more  wisely  what  I  then  saw, 
sltU  die  impressions  which  I  tlien  recei%^ed^  and  the 
friendships  formed  at  a  yet  earlier  ago  with  the  you[h 
of  the  South,  have  aJways  given  me  a  leaning  towards 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  am  unconscious  of  local 
prejudices*  My  interest  in  the  South  slrengtliens  my 
desire  to  avert  die  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
That  act,  I  feel>  wilt  6x  an  indelible  slain  on  the  South. 
It  wnll  conflict  with  die  generous  elements  of  charac- 
if,  which  I  take  pleasure  in  recollecting  there.  The 
ouih  will  cease  to  be  what  it  was.  In  the  period  to, 
which  1  have  referred,  slavery  was  acknowledged  there 
be  a  great  evil.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  freely  with 
abhorrence.  The  moral  sentiment  of  die  community 
on  this  point  was  not  corrupt.  The  principles  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  relation  to  it  found  a  wide  response.  The 
doctrme,  diat  slavery  is  a  good^  if  spread  by  the  seizure 
of  Texas,  will  work  a  moral  revolution,  the  most  dis- 
astrous  which  can  befall  the  South*  It  will  paralyze 
every  effort  for  escape  from  this  enormous  evil.  A 
deadly  sophistry  will  weigh  on  men's  consciences  and 
hearts,  until  terrible  convolsions,  ^ — God*s  just  judg- 
ments,— will  hasten  the  deliverance  which  human  jud- 
Mce  and  benevolence  were  bound  to  accomphsh. 


IV*  I  now  proceed  to  another  important  argument 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  country,  the 
trgtiraent  drawn  from  the  bearings  of  the  measure  on 
our  National  Union.  Next  to  Uherty,  union  is  our  great 
political  interest,  and   this   cannot  but   he  loosened >  H 
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may  be  dissolved,  by  ihe  proposed  extension  of  our  ier-. 
ritory.  I  will  not  say  that  every  exieosioii  must 
'pernicious,  that  our  govenuoeut  cajuiot  hold  togethei 
even  our  present  confederacy,  tliat  the  ceotral  heart 
cannot  send  its  influences  to  the  remote  Stales  vrhich 
are  to  spring  up  within  our  present  borders.  Old  tbeo* 
ries  must  be  cautiously  applied  to  the  insiitutions  of 
this  country.  If  ihe  Federal  government  will  absTaiir 
from  minute  legislation,  and  rigidly  confine  itself  witlmi 
constitutional  bounds,  it  may  be  a  bond  of  union  lo^ 
more  extensive  communities  than  were  ever  compre- 
hended under  one  sway.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  peril 
in  extending  ourselves,  and  yet  the  chief  benefit  of  tlw 
Union,  which  is  the  preservation  of  peaceful  relations 
'  among  neighbouring  Slates,  is  so  vast,  that  some  risk 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree*  The  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
drawn  from  the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to  the  couo* 
try,  though  very  serious,  is  not  decisive,  A  far  more 
|i  Berious  objection  is,  that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  for  M 
I  the  avowed  puipose  of  multiplying  slave-holding  States, 
and  thus  giving  political  power.  This  cannot,  ought  not 
to  be  borne.  It  will  justify,  it  will  at  length  demand, 
the  separation  of  tlie  States, 

We  maintain  that  this  policy  is  altogether  wttfaout 
reason  on  ilie  part  of  the  South,  The  Soutli  fias  ex* 
erted,  and  cannot  help  exerting,  a  disproportionate  share 
of  influence  on  the  confederacy.  The  Slave-holding 
States  have  already  advantages  for  cooperation,  and  for 
swaying  the  country,  which  the  others  do  no*  possess* 
;'he  Free  States  have  no  great  common  interest,  like 
slavery,  to  hold  thera  together.  They  differ  in  chatTic 
ter,   feelings,  and   pursuits.     They  agree   btJt  on    one 


point,  and  that  a  negative  one,  the  absence  of  slavery  ; 
and  this  distinction,  as  is  \velJ*known,  makes  no  lively 
impression  on  the  consciousness,  and  in  no  degree  coun- 
teracts the  influences  which  divide  them  from  one  an- 
other. To  this  may  be  added  the  well-known  fact,  that 
in  the  Free  Slates,  the  subject  of  politics  is  of  second- 
y  importance,   whilst  at  the   South  it  is  paramount. 
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1  the  North  every  man  must  toil  for  subsistence,  and, 
amidst  the  feverish  competitions  and  anxieties  of  the 
eager  and  universal  pursuit  of  gain,  political  power  is 
nought  witli  little  comparative  avidity.  In  some  districts 
is  hard  to  find  fit  representatives  for  Congress,  so 
iBckward  are  superior  men  to  forego  the  emoluments  of 
their  vocation,  the  prospects  of  independence,  for  Uie 
uncertainties  of  public  life.  Ai  tlie  North,  too,  a  vasl 
amount  of  energ)^  is  absorbed  in  associations  of  a  reli- 
giouia,  philanthropic,  hlerary  character*  The  apathy  of 
the  Free  States  in  regard  to  Texas,  an  apathy  from 
which  they  are  just  beginning  to  be  roused,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  almost  incredible  indifference  to  political 
power.     Perhaps  no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  in  the 

I  history  of  confederal  ions.  What  a  contrast  does  the 
Bouth  form  with  the  divided  and  slumbering  Nordi  3 
P^here,  one  strong,  broad  distinction  exists,  of  which  all 
the  members  of  the  community  have  a  perpetual  con- 
sciousness ;  there,  a  peculiar  element  Is  found,  which 
spreads  its  influence  through  the  mass,  and  impresses 
itself  on  the  whole  constitution  of  society*  Slavery  is 
not  a  superficial  distinction.  Nothing  decides  the  char- 
acter of  a  people  more  than  the  form  and  determination 
of  labor.  Hence  we  find  a  unity  at  the  South  unknown 
lit  the  North*  At  the  South,  too,  the  proprietors,  re- 
ased  H'ODQ  tlie  necessity  of  labori  and  having  little  of 
20* 
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the  machinery  of  associations  to  engage  their  attentioo, 
devote  themselves  to  politics  with  a  concentration  of 
seal,  which  a  Northern  man  can  only  comprehend  bj 
residing  on  the  spot.  Hence  the  South  has  professioml 
politicians,  a  character  hardly  known  m  the  Free  States. 
The  result  is  plain.  The  South  has  generally  ruled  dK 
country.  It  must  always  have  an  undue  power.  United, 
as  the  North  cannot  be,  it  can  always  link  with  itsdC 
some  discontented  portion  at  the  North,  which  it  cib 
liberally  reward  by  the  patronage  which  the  possessioo 
of  the  government  confers.  That  the  constitutionil 
rights  of  the  South  should  be  prejudiced  by  the  Noidi 
is  one  of  those  moral  impossibilities,  against  which  it  m 
folly  to  a^  security. 

We  cannot  consent,  that  the  South  should  extend  its 
already  disproportionate  power  by  an  indefinite  extension 
of  territory,  because  we  maintain,  that  its  dispositions 
towards  us  gives  us  no  pledge,  that  its  power  will  be  weD 
used.  It  is  unhappily  too  well  known,  that  it  wants 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  North.  Divided  from  as 
by  an  institution,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  lays  it  open  to  reproach,  and  which  will  never 
suffer  it  to  rival  our  prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on  us  widi 
favor.  It  magnifies  our  faults.  It  is  blind  to  our  virtues. 
At  the  North,  no  unfriendly  disposition  prevails  towards 
the  South.  We  are  too  busy  and  too  prosperous  for 
hatred.  We  complain,  that  our  good- will  is  not  recipro- 
cated. We  complain,  that  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures have  sometimes  found  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  South.  Still  more,  we  feel,  though  we  are  slow  to 
complain  of  it,  that  in  Congress,  the  common  ground  of 
the  confederacy,  we  have  had  to  encounter  a  tone  and 
bearing,  which  it  has  required  the  colder  temperament 
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of  ihe  North  to  endure.     We  cannot  cooseDl  to  take  a 
wet  place  than  we  now  hold.     We  caimoc  cooseot^ 
t  oiii^  confederacy  should  spread  over  the  wilds  of 
Me^dco,  to  give  us  more  powerful  masters.     The  old 
balance  of  the  country  is   unfavorable   enou^.     We 
cannot  consent,  tliat  a  new  weight  should  be  thrown  in, 
which  may  fix  the  political  inferiority  of  ourselves  and 
our   posterity.     I   give   you,   Sir,   the   feelings  of  the 
North.     In  part  iliey  may  be  prejudices.     Jealousies, 
flen  groundless,  are  the  necessar)'  fruits  of  confedert* 
On  diat  account,  measures  must  not  be  adopted^ 
disturbing  violently,  unnaturally,  unexpectedly,  the  old 
distributions  of  power,  and  directly  aimed  at  that  restih. 
lo  other  ways  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  to  endanger 
the  Union.     It  will  give  new  violence  and  passion  to  the 
agjtation  of  the  question  of  slavery.     It  is  well  known, 
that  a  majority  at  the  North  have  discouraged  the  discus* 
BiOD  of  this  topic,  on  the  ground,  that  slavery  was  im- 
posed on  the  South  by  necessity,  that  its   continuance 
not  of  choice,  and  that  the  States  in  which  it  sub- 
ists,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  find  a  remedy  in  their 
own  way.     Let  slavery  be  systematically  proposed  as 
ihe  policy  of  these  States,  lei  it  brnd  them  together  in 
efibrts  to  establbh  political  power,  and  ft  new  feeling 
will  burst  forth  through  the  whole  North,     It  will  be  a 
concentration  of  moral,  religious,  political,  and  palriotic 
feelings*     The  fire,  now  smothered,  will  blaxe  out,  and, 
jof  consequence,  new  jealousies   and  exasperations  wIH 
be  kindled   at   ilie    South.      Strange,  Uiat   tlie    South 
ftbould  lliink  of  securing  its  **  peculiar  institutions 
riolent  means.     Its  violence    '  Hy   increases 

evils  it  would  suppress.     For  .     »  hy  denying 

igbt  of  petition  to  tliose  who  sought  the  nbolition  of 
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ilavery  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Umted 
States,  it  has  awakened  a  spirit,  which  will  overwheb 
Congress  witli  petitions  till  this  right  be  restored.  Tk 
annexation  of  Texas  would  be  a  measure  of  the  sa 
injurious  character,  and  would  stir  up  an  open,  udcod* 
promising  hostility  to  slavery,  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
example,  and  which  would  produce  a  reaction  very  dtn- 
gerous  to  union. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  will  give  rise  to  conslim- 
tional  questions  and  conflicts,  which  cannot  be  adjusted. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  additions  to  our  territoiy  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  were  acceded  to  by  the  North, 
tliough  very  reluctantly,  on  account  of  their  obvioiis 
utility.  But  it  has  been  seriously  doubted,  whether  the 
powers  given  by  the  Constitution  were  not  in  both  cases 
transcended.  '^  At  the  time  Louisiana  was  acquired, 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  deliberately  of  opinion,  that 
the  treaty-making  authority,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  was  incompetent  to  make  such  an 
acquisition  from  a  foreign  power,  and  annex  it  to  the 
Union,  and  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  necessary  to  sanction  it.  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Lincoln  he  even  furnishes  tlie  formula  of  a  proposed 
amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Louisiana  into 
the  Union  ;  but  adds,  that  the  less  that  is  said  about  the 
constitutional  difficulty  the  better.  Very  little  was  said 
about  it,  and  there  was  a  general  and  tacit  acquiescence, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  and  incalculable  advantages 
expected  from  the  acquisition  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
The  purchase  of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances, 
alight  present  a  very  different  question."  ♦ 

*  North  American  Review,  July,  ISSH. 


It  is  truet  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  right  to  purchase 
rritory  is  ijickient  lo  sovi^reignrj^     But  the  sovereignly 
our  national  government  is  a  lirniied  one.     The  Con- 
tution  was  a  compromise  among  independent  States, 
mnd  it  is  well  known  that  geographical  relations  and  local 
interests  were  among  the  essential  conditions  on  wliich 
e  compromise  was  made*     We  are  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  universally   acknowledged  public  interests,  that 
addiliofis  of  territory  should   be   made  to   our  country. 
But  can  it  bd  admitted,  that  the  Constiluiion  gi?es  power 
to  the  President  and  Senate  to  add  a  vast  realm  lo  the 
^JJnited  Slates,  for  the  very  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
^Hialance  between  different  sections,  or  of  securing  ascen- 
f     dency  to  certain  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?     Was  not 
I      the  Constitution  founded  on  conditions  or  considerations, 
wliich  are  even  more  authoritative  than    its   particular 
provisions,  and  the  violation  of  which  must  be  death  to 
^^lU*  Union  ?     Besides,  a  new  rpiestion  is  to  be  opened 
^Biy  the  admission  of  Texas.      We  shall  not  purchase  a 
^Berritory,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiatia,  hut  shall  admit  an 
^Bbdependent  community,  invested  with  soverejp;nty,  into 
^^le  confederation  ;  and  can  the  treaty-making  power  do 
r      this  ?     Can  it  receive  foreign  nations,  however  vast,  to 
the  Union  ?     Does  not  the  question  carry  its  own  an- 
swer ?     By  the  assumption  of  such  a  right,  would  not 
the  old  compact  be  at  once  considered  as  dissolved  ? 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  tlie  right,  but  tlie  duty  of 
tlie  Free  States,  in  case  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to 
say  to  the  Slave-holding  States,  *' We  regard  this  act  as 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  essential  condition? 
of  tJje  national  compact  are  violated*  To  you  we  will 
aithfully  adhere,  but  will  not  join  ourselves  to  this  new 
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and  miqMitous  acquisirion.  We  will  not  become  pait- 
ners  in  your  wars  with  Mexico  and  Europe,  m  yooi 
schemes  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slayery,  in  yoar 
hopes  of  conquest,  in  your  unrighteous  spoils."  No 
one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself,  as  the  means  <tf 
peace.  But,  with  Texas,  we  shall  have  no  peace. 
Texas,  brought  into  the  confederacy,  will  bring  with  it 
domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It  will  change  our  relatioiis 
to  other  countries,  and  to  one  another.  A  pacific  di?is* 
ion  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  me  to  threaten  less 
contention  than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of  die 
Union,  such  as  must  be  expected  under  this  fatal  inno- 
vation. 

I  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen  millions,  and,  u 
such,  may  seem  too  insignificant  to  protest  against  a 
public  measure.  But  in  this  country  every  man,  evea 
the  obscurest,  participates  in  the  sovereignty,  and  k  re- 
sponsible for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode  of  oppo- 
sition, proportioned  to  his  sense  of  the  evil,  he  absolves 
himself  from  the  guilt.  For  one  then,  I  say,  that,  ear- 
nestly as  I  deprecate  the  separation  of  these  States,  and 
though  this  event  would  disappoint  most  cherished  hopes 
for  my  country,  still  I  can  submit  to  it  more  readily  than 
to  the  reception  of  Texas  into  the  confederacy.  I 
shrink  from  that  contamination.  I  shrink  from  an  act, 
which  is  to  pledge  us  as  a  people  to  robbery  and  war, 
to  the  work  of  upholding  and  extending  slavery  without 
limitation  or  end.  I  do  not  desire  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility, or  to  live  under  the  laws  of  a  government, 
adopting  such  a  policy,  and  swayed  by  such  a  spirit,  as 
would  be  expressed  by  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with 
our  country. 


In  rjiuh,  if  the  South  is  bent  on  incorporating  Texas 
with  itselfj  as  a  new  prop  to  slavery,  it  would  do  well 
to  insist  on  the  division  of  the  States*  It  ivould,  in  so 
doing,  consult  best  its  own  safety.  It  should  sludiouslj 
keep  itself  from  communion  with  the  free  pajrt  of  tlie 
countiy\  It  should  suffer  no  railroad  from  that  section 
to  cross  its  borders.  It  should  block  up  intercourse 
with  us  by  sea  and  land.  Still  more^  it  should  abjure 
connexion  wifh  the  whole  civilized  world ;  for,  from 
every  country  it  would  be  invaded  by  an  influence  hos- 
tile to  slavery.  It  should  borrow  the  code  of  the  Die* 
taior  of  Paraguay,  and  seal  itself  hermetically  against 
the  infectious  books,  opinions,  and  visits  of  foreigners. 
Its  pride,  as  well  as  safety,  should  teach  it  this  insula- 
tion ;  for,  having  once  taken  the  ground,  lliat  slavery 
a  good,  to  be  spread  and  made  perpetual,  it  does  by 
at  act  forfeit  the  rank  which  it  covets  among  civilized 
and  improving  communities.  It  cannot  be  recognised 
as  an  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point  the  decree 
of  the  world  has  gone  fortli,  and  no  protests  or  clam- 
ors can  drown  the  deep,  solemn  voice  of  humanity, 
gathering  strength  widi  every  new  generation,  A  com- 
munity, acknowledging  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  contin- 
uing it  only  because  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-pres- 
ervation, seems  to  require  gradual  processes  of  change, 
may  retain  the  respect  of  tliose  who  deera  their  fears 
unfounded.  But  a  community,  wedding  itself  to  slavery 
inseparably,  with  choice  and  affection,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  plague  far  and  wide,  must  become 
a  by- word  among  the  nations  ;  and  the  friend  of  human' 
ity  will  shake  off  ilic  dust  of  bis  feet  against  it,  in  teft" 
r  his  reprobatic 
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V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  head  of  this  comma 
nication.  I  observe,  that  the  cause  of  Liberty,  of  frci 
insututlons,  a  cause  more  sacred  than  union,  forbids  tbe 
annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  plain  from  the  whole  pre- 
cedmg  discussion,  that  this  measure  will  exert  a  distf- 
trous  influence  on  tlie  moral  sentiments  and  principio 
of  this  country,  by  sanctionbg  plunder,  by  inflaming 
cupidity,  by  encouraging  lawless  speculation,  by  bring- 
ing into  the  confederacy  a  community  whose  whole  his- 
tory and  circumstances  are  adverse  to  moral  order  and 
wholesome  restraint,  by  violating  national  faith,  by  pro- 
posing immoral  and  inhuman  ends,  by  placing  us  as  a 
people  in  opposition  to  the  eflforts  of  philanthropy,  and 
the  advancing  movements  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
will  spread  a  moral  corruption,  already  too  rife  among 
us,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  will  shake  the  foundations  of 
freedom  at  home,  and  bring  reproach  on  it  abroad.  It 
will  be  treachery  to  the  great  cause  which  has  been 
confided  to  this  above  all  nations. 
j  The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals  is  an  old  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  no  thought  of  enlarging  on  the  general 
truth.  I  wish  only  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which  needs 
to  be  brought  home  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  peril. 
There  are  symptoms  of  corruption  amongst  us,  which 
show  us  that  we  cannot  enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime 
without  peculiar  hazard.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  this 
topic  without  speaking  freely  of  our  country,  as  freely 
as  I  should  of  any  other ;  and  unhappily  we  are  so  ac- 
customed, as  a  people,  to  receive  incense,  te  be  sooth- 
ed by  flattery,  and  to  account  reputation  as  a  more  im- 
portant interest  than  morality,  that  my  freedom  may  b€ 
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t:otistrued  into  a  kind  of  disloyalty.  But  It  would  be 
iwrong  10  make  concessions  lo  tbis  dangerous  weakness. 
1  believe  that  morality  is  the  tirst  interest  of  a  people, 
and  that  this  requires  self-knowledge  in  nations,  as  tru- 
ly as  in  indiFiduals.  He  who  helps  a  community  to 
coropreiiend  itself,  and  to  apply  to  itself  a  liigher  rule 
of  ftctioD,  is  the  truest  patriot,  and  contributes  most  to 
its  eudurmg  fame* 

I  have  said,  that  we  shall  expose   our  freedom   to 
great  peril  by  entering  on  a  new  career  of  crime.     We 
are  coirupt  enough  already.    In  one  respect,  our  institu- 
tions have  disappointed  us  all.     They  have  not  wrought 
,     out  for  us  tliat  elevation  of  character^  which  is  the  most 

^[^0119,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  substantial  blessing  of 
ny*      Our  progress   in   prosperity  has   bdeed  been 
ibe  wonder  of  the  world  ;  but  this  prosperity  has  done 
noiicli  to  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free  in- 
stitutions.    The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  , 
and  of  our  times  have  poured  in  upon  us  a  torrent  of  ' 
wealth  ;  tad  human  nature  has  not  been  strong  enough 
I     liir  the  assault  of  such  severe  temptation.     Prosperity 
'     bas  become  dearer  tlian  freedom*     Government  is  re- 
garded more  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  country,  than 
of  securing  private  rights.    *We  have  become  wedded 
to  gain,  as  our  chief  good— J  That,  under  the  predorai- 
iNmce  of  this  degrading  passion,  the  higher  virtues,  the 
I     moral  independence,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  the  stem 
I     uprtghtne^,  the  self-reverence,  tiie  respect  for  man  as 
Lflwn,  which  are  tlie  ornaments  and  safeguards  of  a  re- 
^^tiblic.  should  wither,  and  give  place  to  sclfisli  calcula* 
^^on  and  mdulgenee,  to  show  and  extravagance,  to  amt 
ious,  jijviouf   discontented  strivings,  to  wild  adveniuWi 
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and  to  die  gambling  spirit  of  specuktioD,  will 
no  one  who  has  studied  human  nature.  The  invasn 
of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  a  mournful  comment  on  o« 
national  morality.  Whether  uithout  some  fiery  tjU, 
some  signal  prostration  of  our  prosper!^,  we  can  m 
to  the  force  and  self-denial  of  freemen,  is  a  questkm  mi 
easily  solved. 

There  are  other  alarming  views.  A  spirit  (tf  k«^ 
lessness  pervades  the  community,  which,  if  act  reprav* 
ed,  threatens  the  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of 
society.  Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs  are  taking  tb 
government  into  their  hands,  and  a  profligate  newspapfli 
finds  little  difficulty  in  stirring  up  multitudes  to  violeoce. 
When  we  look  at  the  parts  of  the  country  nearest  Tex* 
as,  we  see  the  arm  of  the  law  paralyzed  by  the  passioM 
of  tlie  individual.  Men  take  under  their  own  protec- 
tion tlie  rights  which  it  is  tlie  very  office  of  govemmeat 
to  secure.  The  citizen,  wearing  arms  as  means  of  de- 
fence, carries  with  him  perpetual  proofs  of  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  authorities  under  which  he  lives.  The 
substitution  of  self-constituted  tribunals  for  the  r^uW 
course  of  justice,  and  tlie  infliction  of  inmoediate  puk 
ishment  in  the  moment  of  popular  frenzy,  are  symptom! 
of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  I  knuv 
not,  that  any  civilized  country  on  earth  has  exhibited, 
during  the  last  year,  a  spectacle  so  atrocious,  as  the 
burning  of  a  colored  man  by  a  slow  fire,  in  the  neigjh 
bourhood  of  St.  Louis ;  and  this  infernal  sacrifice  was 
offered  not  hy  a  few  fiends  selected  from  the  whok 
country,  but  by  a  crowd  gathered  from  a  single  spot 
Add  to  all  tills,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the  extent  and  lol* 
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tioD  of  which  oblige  us  to  believe,  dial  a  considera- 
,e  portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension  of 
,e  first  principles  of  nbert)% 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
id  oilier  symptoms,  tlie  confidence  of  many  reflecting 
ieo  in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much  impaired - 
me  despair*  That  main  pillar  of  public  liberty,  mu- 
lal  trust  among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  wo  must 
security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  govern- 
it  is  a  spreading  conviction.  Men,  wlio  in  pubfic 
k  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  whisper  their 
ubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  m  private.  So  common 
"6  these  apprehensions,  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
reached  Europe.  Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  let* 
from  an  enlightened  and  fervent  friend  of  liberty,  in 
reat  Britain,  beseeching  me  to  inform  him,  how  far 
was  to  rely  on  the  representations  of  one  of  his 
countrymen  just  returned  from  the  United  Stales,  who 
had  reported  to  him,  that,  in  the  most  respectable  so- 
ciety, he  had  again  and  again  been  told,  that  the  experi* 
ment  of  freedom  here  was  a  failure,  and  that  faith  in 
our  uisiitutions  was  gone.  That  the  traveller  roisinler- 
ireted  in  a  measure  what  he  heard,  we  shall  all  ac- 
lowledge*  But  is  the  old  enthusiasm  of  liberty  un- 
chilled  among  us  ?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of  power  as 
leen  and  uncompromising  ?  Do  not  parties  more  unscru- 
lously  encroach  on  the  constitution  and  on  the  righti* 
of  minorities  ?  In  one  respect  we  must  all  admit  a 
I  cbangc.  When  you  and  I  grew  up,  what  a  deep  inter- 
k     est  pervaded  this  country  in  the  success  of  free  insti- 

Irutions  abroad  !     With  what  throbbing  hearts  did  we  fol- 
few  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed  !     How  many  among 
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ills  were  ready  to  lay  do\iTi  their  lives  for  tlie  cause  of 
liberty  oa  tlie  eanh !  And  now  who  cares  for  free  b* 
stitutions  abroad  ?     How  seldom  does    the   topic  pn 

r  men^s  lips  I  Multitudes,  discouraged  by  the  liceoDou^* 
©ess  at  home,  doubt  the  value  of  popular  uistiiiitioiiii, 
especially  In  less  enlightened  countries  ;  whilst  grealtf 
numbers,  locked  up  in  gain,  can  spare  do  ibougbi  oa 
llie  struggles  of  liberty,  and,  provided  they  caa  drive  i 

I  prosperous  trade  \\  iih  foreign  nations,  care  little  wbtfly 

fer  they  are  bond  or  free. 

r  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of 

^our  moral    condition.      But  at  home   I  am    set    dovn 
•moDg  those  who  hope  against  hope ;  and  I  have 
ceased  to  condemn  as  a  crime  the  despondence  of 
who,  lamenting  the  cormptions  of  tlie  limes,  do  not 
a  6nger  to  withstand  it.     I  am  far,  very  far  from  de» 

,  fpair.     I  have  no  fears  but  such  as  belong  to  a  friendj 
of  freedom*     Among  dark  omens,  I  see  favorable 
fluences,  remedial  processes,  counteracting  agencies.     I 

,  well  know,  that  the  vicious  part  of  our  system  mikes 
more  noise  and  show  than  the  sou:id.  I  know,  tljat  the 
prophets  of  ruin  to  our  institutions  are  to  be  found  moil 

r  frequently  in  the  party  out  of  power,  and  that  many 
dark  auguries  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  dis- 
appointment and  irritation.     I  am  sure,    too,    that  im* 

I  minent  peril  would  wake  up  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  is 

[many  who  slumber  in  these  days  of  ease  and   security. 

I  It  is  also  true,  tliat,  with  all  our  defects,  tliere  is  a  wider    , 

[diffusion  of  intelligence,  moral  restraint,  and  self-respeelH 
among  us,  than  through  any  other  community.      Still,  I    t 
n  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  extent  of  corruptioa 
'liong  us»  which  menaces  freedom  and  our  dearMt  kh 
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erests  ;  and  a  policy,  which  will  give  new  and  enduring 
impulse  10  corruption,  whicli  will  multiply  indefinitely 
public  and  private  crime,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  the 
sorest  calamity  we  can  Incur.  Freedom  is  fighting  her 
battles  in  the  world  with  sufficient  odds  against  her. 
Let  us  not  give  new  chances  to  her  foes. 

That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is  suffering  abroad, 
through  the  defects  and  crimes  of  our  countrymen,  is  as 
true,  as  that  it  is  regarded  with  increased  skepticism 
among  oiu'selves.  Abroad,  republicanism  is  identified 
with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certain  tJiat  the  Ami 
lean  name  has  not  risen  of  late  in  the  world.  It  s< 
happens,  that,  whilst  writing,  I  have  received  a  news' 
paper  from  England,  in  which  I^ynch  law  is  as  fan)i]< 
iarly  associated  with  our  country,  as  if  it  were  one  of' 
our  establishments-  We  are  quoted  as  monuments  of 
the  degrading  tendencies  of  popular  institutions.  Wlien 
I  visited  England  fifteen  years  ago,  republican  sentf- 
nients  were  freely  expressed  to  me.  I  should  proba 
biy  hear  none  now.  Men's  minds  seem  to  be  returning 
to  severer  principles  of  government  ;  and  this  country 
is  responsible  for  a  part  of  this  change.  It  is  believed 
abroad,  that  property  is  less  secure  among  us,  order 
less  stable,  law  less  revered,  social  ties  more  easily 
broken,  religion  less  enforced,  life  held  less  sacred,  than 
in  other  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the  prejudices  of  for- 
eign nations,  the  interests  of  foreign  governments,  have 
led  to  gross  exaggeration  of  £vUaJiett*'  The  least  civ- 
ilized parts  of  the  country  are  made  to  represent  the 
whole,  and  occasional  atrocities  are  construed  into  hab- 
its* But  who  does  not  feel,  that  we  have  given  cause 
of  reproach  ?  and  shall  we  fix   this  reproacli,  and  exaa« 
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peraLc  it  iiuo  indignation  and  hatred,  by  adopting  a  pi* 
icy  against  which  the  moral  senlimenls  of  the  Clin> 
, tian  world  revolt?  Shall  we  make  the  name  of  re^ 
public  *'  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  '*  of  all  nations,  bf 
employing  our  power  to  build  up  and  spread  slaveijt 
by  resisting  the  efforts  of  other  countries  for  its  aho* 
liiion,  by  falling  behind  monarchies  in  revereoce  for  tfae 
rights  of  men  ? 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  probable  growth  of 
this  country  ;  when  we   think  of  the  millions  of  hunufi 
beings  who  are  to  spread  over  our  present  terrhoiyi, 
of  the  career  of  improvement  and  glory  opened  to 
new  people  ;  of  the  impulse  which  free  Institutions, 
prosperous  J   may  be  expected  to  give   to   philosophy,! 
religion,  science,  llteramre,  and  arts  ;  of  the   vast  fifh 
in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  of  what  the 
fettered   powers  of  man   may  achieve  ;    of  the   bri^l 
]iage  of  history  which  our  fathers  have  filled,  and  of  il; 
advantages   under   which    tlieir   toils    and   virtues   btfe 
placed  us  for  carrying  on  iheir  work  ;  when   we  think 
of  all  this,  can   we  help,  for  a  moment,  surrendering 
ourselves  to  bright  visions  of  our  country's  glory^ 
fore  which  all  the  glories  of  tlie  past  are  to  fade  awiy 
Is  it  ]>resumption  to  say,  that,  if  just  to  ourselv€s 
nil   nations,  we  shall  be  felt  through  this  whole  com 
iient,  that  we  shall  spread  our  language^  institutions,  and] 
civilization  through  a  wider  space  than  any  nation  hi 
yet  filled  with  a  like  beneficent   influence  ?     And 
we  prepared  to  barter  these  hopes,  this  sublime  moi 
empire,  for  conquests  by  force  ?     Are  we  prepared 
sink  to  the  level  of  unprincipled  nations,  to  content  our-l 
eelves  with  a  rulgar,  puiliy  greatness,  to  adopt  in  ouf^ 
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^jrouth  maxirns  and  ends  which  must  brand  our  future 

I  with  sordidness,  op|jression,  and  sharne  ?     This  coun- 
Iry  cannot   without   pccuhar    inlainy   run   the    coramon 
face  of  national  rapacity.     Our  origin,  instituttoni>,  and 
bosition  are  pecuhar^  and  all  favor  an  uprigbl,  honora- 
jjlle  course.     We   have   not    the   apologies   of  nations 
hemmed    in    by  narrow  bounds,  or  threatened   by  the 
^^overshadowing  power  of  ambitious  neighbours.     If  we 
^Hurrender  om'selves   to   a   seMsh   policy,  we  shall   sin 
ahnosl  without  temptation,  and  forfeit  opportunities  of 
greatness  vouchsafed   lo   no  other  people,  for   a  prize 
below  contempt. 
^^    I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdom  w itli  which  we 
^Mre  accustomed  to  speak  of  our  destiny  as  a  people. 
We  are  destined  (that  is  the  word)  to  overspread  North 
America  ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  it  matters  lit- 
tie  to  us  how  we  accomplish  our  fate.     To  spread,  to 
Hflupplant  others,  to  cover  a  boundJess  space,  this  seems 
our  ambition,  no  matter  what  influence  we  spread  with 
us*     Why  cannot  we  rise  lo  noble  conceptions  of  our 
destiny  ?     Why  do  we  not  feel,  tliai   our   work  as  a 
nation  is,  to  carry  freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a  no- 
bler form  of  human    nature    over  this  continent  ?   and 
why  do  we  not  remember,  that  lo  diffiise  these  bles- 
sings we  must  first  cherish  tliem  in  our  owii  borders  ; 
and  that  whatever  deeply  and  permanently  corrupts  us 
will  make  our  spreading  influence  a  curse,  not  a  bles- 
sing, to  this  new  world  ?     It  is  a  common  idea  in  Eu* 
^^rope,  ihat  we  are  destined  to  spread  an  inferior  civili- 
l^iation  over   North   America  ;    that  our  slavery  and  our 
ibsorption  in  gain  and  outward  interests  mark  us  out, 
is  iated  to  fall  behind  the  old  world  in  the  hii^hrir  im- 
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provements  of  humen  nature,  in  tbe  pbSosophy,  tbe 
refinements,  the  enthusiasm  of  literature  and  the  artSi 
which  throw  a  lustre  round  other  countries.  I  am  not 
prophet  enough  to  read  our  fate.  I  believe,  indeed, 
tbat^we  are  to  make  our  futuritj  for  ourselves.  I  be* 
Seve,  that  a  nation's  destiny  lies  m  its  character,  in  the 
principles  which  govern  its  policy  and  bear  rule  m  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens.  I  take  my  stand  on  God's  moral 
and  eternal  law.  A  nation,  renouncing  and  defying 
this,  cannot  be  free,  cannot  be  great. 

Religious  men  in  this  community,  and  they  are  nnaiqr, 
are  peculiarly  bound  to  read  the  future  history  of  their 
country,  not  in  the  flattering  promises  of  politieians, 
but  in  the  warnings  of  conscience,  and  in  tbe  declara- 
tion of  God's  word.  They  know,  and  should  make  it 
Known,  that  nations  cannot  consolidate  free  institutions 
and  secure  a  lasting  prosperity  by  crime.  They  know, 
that  retribution  awaits  communities  as  well  as  individ- 
uals ;  and  they  should  tremble  amidst  their  hopes,  when, 
with  Uiis  solemn  truth  on  their  minds,  they  look  round 
on  their  country.  Let  them  consider  the  clearness 
with  which  God's  will  is  now  made  known,  and  the 
signal  blessings  of  his  Providence  poured  out  on  thn 
people,  with  a  profusion  accorded  to  no  other  under 
heaven  ;  and  then  let  them  consider  our  ingratitude  for 
his  boundless  gifts,  our  abuse  of  his  beneficence  to  sen* 
sual  and  selfish  gratification,  our  unmeasured,  unrigh- 
teous love  of  gain,  our  unprincipled  party-spirit,  and 
our  faithless  and  cruel  wrongs  toward  the  Indian  race ; 
and  can  they  help  fearing,  that  the  cup  of  wrath  b  fill 
iiigfor  this  people  ?  Men,  buried  in  themselves  and  in 
outward  interests,  atheists  in  heart  and  life,  may  scoff 
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%t  the  doctrine  of  national  retribulion,  because  tljey  do 
not  see  God's  hand  stretched  out  to  destroy  guilty  com- 
i;«unities.  But  does  not  all  liidtory  teach,  that  die  un- 
!3oeiised  passions  of  a  guilty  people  are  more  terrible 
miaisrers  of  punishment  than  iiiimeulous  inflic  lions  ? 
To  chastise  and  destroy,  God  need  not  interfere  by 
supernatural  judgments.  In  every  community,  there 
-:re  elements  of  discord,  revolution,  and  ruin,  pent  up 
m  the  human  soul,  which  need  only  to  be  quickened 
amd  set  free  by  a  new  order  of  events,  to  shake  and  con- 
'tilse  iho  whole  social  fabric.  Never  weve  the  causes 
f  disastrous  change  in  human  affairs  more  active  than 
of  the  present  moment.  Society  heaves  and  irembles, 
from  the  struggle  of  opposing  principles,  as  die  eai'tli 
q ^kes  through  the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  presumption,  for  defying  Heaven  by  new 
crimes^  for  giving  a  new  range  to  cupidity  and  ambition. 
Men  who  fear  God  ojusl  fear  for  their  country,  in  this 
*'  day  of  provocation/'  and  iliey  will  be  false  to  their 
country,  if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  without  re- 
monstrance  the  consummation  of  a  great  national  crime, 
which  cannot  fail  to  bring  down  awful  retnbulton. 

I  am  aware,  that  there  are  tliose,  who,  on  reading 
these  pages,  will  smile  at  my  siujplicity  in  urging  moral 
and  religious  motives,  disinterested  considerations,  lofty 
ims,  on  a  politician.  The  common  notion  Is,  tliat  the 
eourse  of  a  man  embarked  In  public  hfo  will  be  shaped 
by  the  bearing  of  passing  events  on  his  iinraediate  pop- 
ularity ;  that  virtue  and  freedom,  however  they  may 
round  his  periods  in  the  senate,  have  little  influence  on 
vote.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  public  life  Is  no* 
cessarily  degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  incapable  of 
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looking  above  himself.  Public  life  appeals  to  the  nch 
blest,  as  well  as  basest  principles  of  human  nauire.  A 
holds  up  for  pursuit  enduring  fame,  as  well  as  tlie  noto- 
riety of  the  passing  hour.  By  giving  opportunities  of 
acting  on  tlie  vast  and  permanent  interests  of  a  natioii, 
it  often  creates  a  deep  sense  of  responsibili^,  and  a 
generous  self-oblivion.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  fao- 
man  nature  to  dbtrust  the  influence  of  great  truths  and 
high  motives  on  any  class  of  men,  especially  on  men 
of  commanding  intelligence.  There  is  a  congenialily 
between  vast,  powers  of  thought  and  dignity  of  purpose. 
None  are  so  capable  of  sacrificmg  themselves,  as  those 
who  have  most  to  sacrifice,  who,  in  offering  themselves, 
make  the  greatest  offerings  to  humanity.  With  this 
conviction,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  anticipated 
smiles  and  scofis  of  those,  who  will  think,  that,  in  in- 
sisting on  national  purity  as  the  essential  condition  of 
freedom  and  greatness,  I  have  *'  preached "  to  the 
winds.  To  you,  Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name, 
nor  will  a  measure,  fraught  with  lasting  corruption  and 
shame  to  your  country,  seem  to  you  any  thing  but  a 
fearful  calamity. 

I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I  have  felt  my- 
self bound  to  undertake.  That  I  have  escaped  all  er- 
ror, I  cannot  hope.  That  I  may  have  fallen  into  oc- 
casional exaggeration,  I  ought  perhaps  to  fear,  from  the 
earnestness  with  which  I  have  written.  But  of  the  es- 
sential truth  of  the  views  here  communicated,  I  cannot 
doubt.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  letter  has  as  yet  drawn  litde  attention  at 
the  North.     The  unprecedented  pecuniary  difficulties. 


[pressing  now  on  the  country,  have  absorbed  llie  public 
mind.  And  yet  diese  diHiciikies,  should  diey  be  aggra- 
vated and  comijiued  far  beyond  what  is  most  dreaded, 
would  be  a  light  nationaJ  evil,  compared  widi  die  aiinex- 
auon  of  Texas  to  die  Union.  1  trust  die  people  will 
not  slumber  on  the  edge  of  diis  precipice,  till  it  shall  he 
loo  late  to  reflect  aud  provide  for  safety.  Too  nujch 
time  has  been  given  for  die  ripening  of  this  uurlgliteous 
project.  I  doubt  not,  as  1  have  said,  diat  opposition 
emts  to  it  in  the  Slave-holding  Stales.  This,  if  mani- 
fested in  any  strength,  would  inunediately  defeat  it. 
The  other  States  should  raise  a  voice  against  it,  like  Uie 
voice  of  many  waters.  Party  dissensions  should  be 
swallowed  op  m  ihig  vast  common  interest.  The  will 
of  the  people,  tfjo  strong  and  fixed  to  be  resisted,  should 
be  expressed  to  Congress,  in  remonstrances  from  towns, 
cities,  coundes,  and  legislatures.  Let  no  man,  who  feels 
ibe  greatness  of  the  evil  which  direatens  us,  satisfy  him- 
self with  unprofitable  regrets  ;  but  let  each  embody  his 
opposition  in  a  form  which  will  give  incitement  to  his 
neigtibours,  and  act  on  men  in  power- 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  differ  from  me 
will  ascribe  what  I  have  written  to  unworthy  modves. 
This  is  the  common  mode  of  parrying  unwelcome 
truths  ;  and  il  is  not  without  influence,  where  die  audior 
is  unknown.  May  I  dien  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  believing,  tliat,  among  die  many  de- 
fects of  this  letter,  those  of  unworthy  intention  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  The  reluctance,  with  which  I  have 
written,  satisfies  me,  that  I  have  not  been  impeded  by 
any  headlong  passion.  Nor  can  I  have  been  impelled 
rby  party-spirit.     I  am  pledged  to  no  party.     In  truth,  I 
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[  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  form  a  decisive  apinicsii  u 

I  the  subjects^  which  now  liiilame  and  divide  the  counfiff 

ymnd  wlucb  can  oe  verv  htde  imaersiood  except  by  mm\ 

who  have  made  a  siudv  of  commerce  and  finance.     Ai 

to  having  written  from  that  most  common   motiiref  iIm 

^desire  of  distinction,  I  may  be   permitted  to  mj,  tfailr 

to  win  the  public  ear,  I  need  not  engage  in  a  eontni* 

versy  which  will  expose  me  to  unmeasured  repto^ieh, 

May  I  add,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  leaiii  thi 

worth  of  applause.     Could  I,  indeed,  admit  tlie  slightest 

Lhope  of  securing  to  myself  that  enduring  faroe,  wkidi 

Lfuture  ages  award  to  tlie  hghts  and  benefactors  of  ihdr 

liace,  I  could  not  but  be  stirred  by  the  prospect*     Bm 

Inoiorieiy  among  contemporaries,  obtained  by  taking  part 

in  the   irritating   discussions  of   tlie  day,   I   would  ojl 

stretch  out  a  hand  to  secure* 

I  cannot  but  fear,  lliai  the  earnestness  with  whiel 
'  have  written  may  seem  to  indicate  an  undue  excil6Jueo( 
of  mind*  But  I  have  all  along  felt  distinctly  ilw  im* 
portance  of  calmness,  and  have  seemed  to  myself  10 
maintain  it.  I  have  prepared  this  letter,  not  amidst  the 
goadings,  irritations,  and  feverish  tumults  of  a  crowded 
city,  but  in  the  stillness  of  retirement,  amid  scenes  of 
peace  and  beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  passed,  in  which 
I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  exhaustion  of  yrriiing, 
by  walking  abroad  amidst  God*9  works,  which  seldom 
fail  to  breathe  tranquillity ,  and  which,  by  their  hacmofiy 
and  beneficence,  continually  cheer  me^  as  emblems  sal 
'    prophecies  of  a  more  harmonious  and  blessed  stai 

human  affairs  than  has  yet  been  known.     Perhaps 

I   will  object  it  to  me,  that  a  man,  living  in  such  retireroenl^ 

unfits  himself  to  judge  of  parsing  events,  that    be   ii 


r5B19  to  substitute  his  visions  for  realities ,  and  to  legisj 
^  laie  for  a  world  which  does  not  exist.  I  scknoAvIedge 
the  danger  of  such  a  positloti.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  Uie  manj  who  lives  in  a  crowd  and  re- 
ceives perpetoaJ  impulse  from  its  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, who  connects  himself  with  a  party  and  looks  to 
it  for  reward,  cannot  easily  keep  his  mind  open  lo  truth, 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  ilie  moment  to  everlasting 
principles  and  the  enduring  welfare  of  his  cquniry. 
Everywhere  our  frail  nature  is  severely  tried.  All  cir- 
cumstances have  their  perils »  In  every  condition,  there 
are  biases  lo  wrong  judgment  and  incitements  lo  wrong 
action.  Through  such  discipline,  we  are  to  make  our 
way  to  trutti  and  perfection.  The  dread  of  these  dan- 
gers must  not  keep  us  inactive*  Having  sought  to  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  in  our  respective  paths,  and 
having  done  wliat  we  can  to  learn  the  truth,  we  must 
commit  ourselves  lo  our  convictions  witliout  fear,  ex- 
pressing tliem  in  word  and  action,  and  leaving  resuks 
to  Him,  who  will  accept  our  pure  purpose,  and  whose 
providence  is  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of 
humanity  and  uprightness. 

You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approaching  that  period 
of  life,  when  the  passions  lose  much  of  their  force,  when 
disappotnimeni,  bereavement,  the  fall  of  our  contempo- 
raries on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  long  experience 
of  tlie  emptiness  of  human  favor  and  of  the  instability 
of  all  earthly  goods,  are  teaching  us  the  lofty  lessons  of 
superioriQr  to  the  fleeiing  opinion  of  our  day,  of  reliance 
on  the  everlasting  law  of  Right,  of  reference  to  a  Higher 
Judge  than  man,  of  solemn  anticipation  of  our  final 
account.  Permit  me  to  close  this  letter,  with  desiring 
VOL,  II.  22 
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for  you  in  your  commanding  station,  what  I  ask  for  my 
self  in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faithful  to  ourselves, 
to  our  country,  to  mankind,  to  the  benevolent  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  common  Father  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

William  E.  Charhui«. 
Newport,  R.L,  August  1, 1837. 


A  few  remarks,  which  have  heen  suggested  aince  the 
^completion  of  the  preceding  letter^  I  shall  throw  into  a 
note. 

The  recogoititm  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  our 
government  ia  to  be  lamented »  as  unbecomingly  hasty, 
ftnd  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr,  Mon- 
roe, in  regard  to  the  Spanisli  colonies.  "These  new 
states/*  he  says,  '*  bad  completely  established  their  inde- 
pendence; before  we  acknowledged  them."  We  have 
recognised  Texas  os  a  nation,  having  all  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty »  and  competent  to  the  discharge  of  all 
the  obligations  of  an  independent  stale.  And  what  i» 
Texas  ?  A  collection  of  a  few  settlements^  which  would 
vanish  at  once,  were  a  Mexican  army  of  any  force  to  en- 
ter the  country.  One  decisive  victory  would  scatter  all 
Texas  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a  trace  of  its  in- 
istitutions  and  population  would  remain.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  a  nation  as  something  permanent, 
as  having  some  tLvtures,  some  lasting  bond  of  union. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  hold  Texas  together,  were  her 
single,  small  army  to  be  routed  in  one  battle.  To  send 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  such  a  handful  of  people, 
made  up  cliiefly  of  our  own  citizens,  is  to  degrade  the 
forms  of  national  intercourse.  This  new  republic,  with 
its  president  and  diplomatic  corps,  has  been  called  a 
Farce.  But  the  tragic  clement  prevails  so  much  over  the 
farcical  in  this  whole  business,  that  we  cannot  laugh  at  it, 
The  movements  of  our  government  in  regard  to  Texas 
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are  chiefly  interesting,  as  they  are  thought  to  mdicate  i 
disposition  favoraUle  to  lis  annexation  to  our  eouott/. 
But  we  will  not  believe,  that  the  governineiit  is  resolted 
on  this  great  wrong,  unless  we  are  compelled  so  to  do. 
We  hope,  that  the  present  administration  will  secure  the 
eoniideace  of  good  men  by  we  11 -considered  and  u|>rtgbt 
measures,  leaking  heyond  momentary  interests,  to  the 
lasting  peace,  order,  and  etrenglh  of  the  couniry. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Tojcasi 
which^  after  our  late  experience,  is  entitled  to  atten- 
tion. This  possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian  wars, 
Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the  irruption  of  the  tribei 
within  our  territories,  has  a  tribe  of  its  own,  the  Camiii- 
ches,  which  is  described  as  more  formidable  than  any  to 
North  America.  Such  foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  The 
Indiana  I  that  ominous  wordj  which  ought  to  pierce  the 
conscience  of  this  nation,  more  than  the  savage  war*€ry 
pierces  the  ear.  The  Indians  !  Have  we  not  inflicted 
and  endured  evil  enough  in  our  intercourse  with  thit 
wretched  people,  to  abstain  from  new  wars  with  them  ? 
Is  the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  be  acted  again  and  again  in 
our  own  day,  and  in  our  children's  ? 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  constitutional 
objections  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  country,  I 
would  observe,  that  wo  may  infer,  from  tho  history  and 
language  of  the  Constitution,  that  our  national  Union  was 
so  far  from  being  intended  to  spread  slavery  over  new 
countries j  ihat,  had  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  been 
anticipated,  decided  provisions  would  have  been  intro- 
duced  for  its  prevention.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how 
anxious  the  framers  of  that  instrument  were  to  exclude 
from  it  the  word  Slavery.  They  were  not  willing,  that 
this  feature  of  our  social  system  should  be  betrayed  if 
Ihe  construction  of  our  free  government,  A  stranget 
might  read  it,  without  suspecting  tlie  existence  of  this 
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stitutifJia  among  os.     Were  slavery  to  be  wholly  abol- 

lied  here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  would  any  part  become  obsolete,  except  an 
obscure  clause,  which,  in  apportioning  the  repreaenta- 
lives,  provides  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons  **  three  fifths  of  other  persons," 
Slavery  is  studiously  thrown  into  the  back*ground.  How 
little  did  our  forefathers  suppose,  that  it  was  to  become  a 
leading  interest  of  the  government,  to  which  our  peace  at 
home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  I 

1  have  said,  that  I  desire  no  political  union  with  com- 
munities bent  on  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  was  not  intended 
to  express  a  desire  to  decline  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  those  communities.  Individuals,  who 
have  received  from  their  ancestors  some  pernicious  prej^ 
udice  or  institution,  may  stilly  in  their  general  spirit,  be 
disinterested  and  just.  Our  testimony  against  the  wrong 
which  such  men  practise,  is  not  to  be  stifled  or  impaired 
by  the  feelings  of  interest  or  nttachment  which  they  in- 
spire ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  this  wrong  be  spread 
by  our  imagiuations  over  their  whole  characters,  so  as  to 
seem  their  sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hide  all  their  claims 
Co  regard.  In  an  age  of  reform,  one  of  the  hardest  du* 
ties  is,  to  be  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  long-rooted  corrup- 
tions of  society,  and   at  the  same  time  to  be  candid  and 

st  to  those  who  uphold  them.  It  is  true,  that,  with  the 
inost  fViendly  feelings,  we  shall  probably  give  offence  to 
those,  who  are  interested  in  abuses  which  we  condemn. 

ut  we  are  not  on  this  account  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
cultivating  and  expressing  kindness  and  justice,  of  laying 
strong  restraint  on  our  passions,  and  of  avoiding  all  need- 

ss  provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  delivered  in  Congress,  tn  December,  1836^ 


TiMsre  seeBH  to  be  aa  apf  rebeMoa  at  die  S<Nitli,  thM 
m  FkM  SUim^  ■hoald  Umj  obtBta  Um  McetiJciicy,  oiiigbt 
^be  dbposed  to  nao  iIm  poirvre  of  the  gavenuBeal  (br  ihe 

Ab€)lilio<i  of  ilairery.  On  ihU  pouU,  there  is  hut  one  Cbei- 
iaf  al  the  Korth.  The  Free  Staters  feel,  thai  they  hate 
no  mare  right  to  aboli^  tlaTeiy  jn  the  SUre-hoidtng 
Si«tt»i  than  in  a  foreign  country.  They  regard  the  matter 
a#  wholly  out  af  their  reach.  They,  indeed,  claim  the 
riglit  o(  tetting  forth  the  erila  of  slavery,  aa  of  any  other 
|ieniici4>ui  and  morally  wrong  institution.  But  the  thought 
of  lOMcliiiig  the  lawH  which  established  it  in  any  State, 
Ibty  r^ect  without  a  discordant  voice.  In  regard  to  the 
listrict  of  Columhia,  many  of  us  feel,  that  slavery  con* 
linues  there  by  the  action  of  all  the  States,  that  the  Free 
States,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  it ;  and  ¥re  maintain 
^Ihat  it  is  most  unreasonable,  that  an  institution  should  be 
^auHtained  by  those  who  huid  it  to  be  tmmoral  and  p<^r- 
niciuus.  But  we  feel  no  such  responsibility  for  slavery  in 
Jihe  Slave-holding  States.  These  States  must  determine 
itor  themselves  how  long  it  shall  continue,  and  by  what 
means  it  shall  be  abolished.  We  solemnly  urge  them  to 
use  their  power  for  its  removal  ;  but  nothing  would  tempt 
us  to  wrest  the  power  from  them,  if  we  could.  The  SoutJi 
tias  fears,  that  the  Free  States  may  be  hurried  away  by 
'"  eothufiiasm  '*  into  usurpation  of  unconstitutional  powers 
on  the  subject*  One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  the  want  t>< 
cquaintaiicc  with  the  North,  which  such  an  apprehensioa 
betray H.  This  enthusiasm,  to  endanger  the  South,  must 
spread  through  all  the  Free  States  ;  for,  as  the  slave- 
holders are  unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like  unanimity  10 
their  opponents  can  expose  them  to  harm.     And  is  it  pof*^ 


communities, 
vaat  surface^  having  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  all  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  to  a  degree,  perhaps,  with- 
out a  parallel,  should  be  driven  by  a  moral,  philanthropic 
enthusiastii,  into  violations  of  a  national  compact,  by 
which  their  peace  and  prosperity  would  ho  put  in  peril, 
and  into  combined  and  lawless  ellbrts  against  other  com- 
munitiea,  with  whom  they  sustain  exceedingly  proBtabla 
connexions,  and  from  whom  they  could  not  be  sundered 
without  serious  loss  ?  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
Free  States  knows^  that  the  excesses,  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  are  not  so  much  those  of  enthusiasm,  as  of  cau- 
tion and  worldly  prudence.  The  patience,  with  which 
they  have  endured  recent  violent  measures  directed 
against  their  citizens,  shows  little  propensity  to  rashness. 
The  danger  is,  not  so  much  that  they  will  invade  the 
rights  of  other  members  of  the  confederacy »  as  that  they 
will  be  indifferent  to  their  own. 

I  I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the  estimation  in  which 
this  country  is  held  abroad.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  num- 
liered  among  those,  too  common  here,  who  are  irritably 
alive  to  the  opinions  of  other  nations,  to  the  censures  and 
misrepresentations  of  travellers.  To  a  great  and  grow- 
ing people,  how  insignificant  is  the  praise  or  blame  of  a 
traveller  or  a  nation  f  *'  None  of  these  things  move 
me.'*  But  one  thing  does  move  mc.  It  is  a  sore  evil, 
that  freedom  should  be  blasphemed,  that  republican  insti- 
tutions should  forfeit  the  contidence  of  mankind,  through 
the  unfaithfulness  of  this  people  to  their  trust. 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive  that  I  have  used  the 
strong  language,  in  which  the  apprehension  of  great  evils 
naturally  expresses  itself.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  betokening  any  anxieties  or  misgivings  in  re- 
gard to  the  issues  of  passing  events.  I  place  a  cheerful 
trtifll  in  Providence.     The  triumphs   in  evil,  which  moo 
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call  great,  are  but  clouds  paasing  over  the  serene  and 
everlasting  heavens.  Public  men  raa/y  in  craft  or  pas- 
sion, decree  violence  and  oppression.  But  stlentljy  irre- 
sistibly, they  and  their  works  are  swept  away.  A  voice 
of  encouragement  comes  to  us  from  the  ruins  of  the  past, 
from  the  humiliations  of  the  proud,  from  the  prostrate 
thrones  of  conquerors,  from  the  baffled  schemes  of  states- 
men, from  the  reprobation  with  which  the  present  age 
looks  back  on  the  unrighteous  policy  of  former  times. 
Such  sentence  the  future  will  pass  on  present  wrongs. 
Men,  measures,  and  all  earthly  interests  pass  away  ;  but 
Principles  are  Eternal.  Truth,  justice,  and  goodnem 
partake  of  the  omnipotence  and  immutableness  of  Ged, 
whose  essence  they  are.  In  these  it  becomes  us  to  plaos 
a  ealm,  joyful  trust,  in  the  darkest  hour. 
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BoflTon,  Jiau,  1836w 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter^  expressing  a  very  earnest 
desire  that  I  would  make  some  contribution  to  ihe  pages 
of  llie  "Western  ^[essenger."  Your  appeal  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  I  feel  that  I  must  send  you 
Romeihmgi  though  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  con- 
irol,  do  not  allow  me  to  engage  in  any  elaborate  dis- 
cussion* I  have  therefore  resolved  to  write  you  a  letter, 
with  the  same  freedom  which  I  should  use^  if  writing 
not  for  the  public,  but  to  a  friend.  Perhaps  it  may 
meet  the  wants,  and  suit  the  frank  spirit  of  the  West, 
more  than  a  regular  essay.  But  judge  for  yourself,  and 
do  what  you  will  with  my  hasty  thoughts. 

I  begin  with  expressing  my  satisfaction  in  your  having 
ilanted  yourself  in  the  West.     I  am  glad  for  your  own 

ke,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  you  have 
adopted.  1  say,  your  own  sake.  You  have  chosen 
the  good  part*  The  first  question  to  be  asked  by  a 
young  man  entering  into  active  life,  is,  !n  what  situation 
be  can   6nd  the  greatest  scope  and  excitement  to  his 
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powers  and  good  afiections  ?  That  sphere  is  the  ben 
for  a  man,  in  which  he  can  best  unfold  the  faculties  of  a 
Man,  in  which  he  can  do  justice  to  his  whole  nature; 
in  which  his  intellect,  heart,  conscience,  will  be  calkd 
into  the  most  powerful  life.  I  am  always  discouraged 
when  I  hear  a  young  man  asking  for  the  easiest  con- 
dition, when  I  see  him  looking  out  for  some  beateo 
path,  in  which  he  may  move  on  mechanically,  and  with 
the  least  expense  of  thought  or  feeb'ag.  The  young 
minister  sometimes  desires  to  become  a  fixture  in  in 
established  congregation,  which  is  bound  to  its  place  of 
worship  by  obstinate  ties  of  habit,  and  which  can  there- 
fore be  kept  together  with  little  effort  of  his  own.  If 
the  congregation  happens  to  be  what  is  called  a  respect* 
able  one,  that  is,  if  it  happens  so  far  to  regard  the  ruies 
of  worldly  decorum  as  never  to  shock  him  by  immonli- 
des,  and  never  to  force  him  into  any  new  or  strenuous 
exertion  for  its  recovery,  so  much  the  better.  Such  a 
minister  is  among  the  most  pitiable  members  of  the  com- 
munity.  Happily  this  extreme  case  is  rare.  But  the 
case  is  not  rare  of  those,  who,  wishing  to  do  good,  still 
desire  to  reconcile  usefulness  with  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  who  shrink  from  the  hazards,  which  men  take  in 
other  pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  who 
prefer  to  reap  where  others  have  sowed,  and  to  lingtf 
round  the  places  of  their  nativity.  At  a  time  when  men 
of  other  professions  poqr  themselves  into  the  new  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  seeking  their  fortunes  with 
buoyant  spirits,  and  overflowing  hopes,  the  minister 
seems  little  inclined  to  seek  what  is  better  than  fortune 
in  untried  fields  of  labor.  Of  all  men,  the  minister 
should  be  first  to  inquire,  where  shall  I  find  the  circum- 
stances most  fitted  to  wake  up  my  whole  soul,  to  task 
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fell  my  faculues,  to  inspire  a  profound  interest,  to  carry 
me  out  of  myself?  I  believe  you  have  asked  yourself 
ibis  question,  and  I  tliink  you  have  answered  it  wisely* 
You  have  thrown  yourself  into  a  new  country,  where 
there  are  admirable  materials,  but  where  a  congregation 
is  to  be  created  by  your  own  faithfulness  and  zeal. 
Not  even  a  foundation  is  laid,  on  which  you  can  build. 
There  ore  no  mechanical  habits  among  the  people, 
which  the  minister  can  use  as  labor-saving  machines, 
.which  will  do  much  of  his  work  for  him,  winch  will 
draw  people  to  church  whether  he  meets  their  wants  or 
not.  Still  more,  there  are  no  rigid  rulesi  binding  you 
down  to  specific  modes  of  action^  cramping  your  ener- 
gies, warring  with  your  individuality.  You  may  preach 
in  your  own  way,  preach  from  your  observation  of  the 
effects  produced  on  a  free-speaking  people*  Tradittoo 
does  not  take  the  place  of  your  own  reason*  In  addition 
to  this,  you  see  and  feel  die  pressing  need  of  religious 
ifistruclion,  in  a  regioo  where  religious  institutions  are  in 
ibeir  infancy-  That  under  such  circumstances,  a  man 
irho  starts  with  the  true  spirit  will  make  progress,  can 
liardly  oe  doubted.  You  have  peculiar  trials,  but  in 
these  you  fmd  impubes,  which,  I  trust,  are  to  carry 
you  forward  to  greater  usefulness,  and  to  a  higher  action 
of  the  whole  soul.  ' 

Boston  has  sometimes  b«en  called  the  Paradise  of 
ministers  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  respect  in  which  the 
profession  is  held,  and  the  intellectual  helps  afforded 
bme-t  give  some  reason  for  the  appellation.  But  llicre 
are  disadvantages  also,  and  one  in  particular,  to  which 
you  are  not  exposed.  Shall  I  say  a  word  of  evil  of  this 
good  city  of  Boston  ?  Among  &J1  its  virtues  it  does  not 
abotiod  in  a  tolerant  spirit.     The  yoke  of  opinion  is  a 
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'  heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality  of  judgment  id 
action.  A  censorship,  unfriendly  to  free  exertioo,  ii 
exercised  over  the  pulpit  as  well  as  over  other 
.  cerns.  No  city  in  tlie  world  is  governed  so  little  bj  i 
i  police,  and  so  much  by  mutual  inspection,  and  what  ii 
called  public  sentiment.  We  stand  more  in  awe  of  om 
another,  than  roost  people.  Opinion  b  less  individud, 
or  runs  more  into  masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Undoubtedly  opinion,  when  enlightened,  lofq^, 
pure,  is  a  useful  sovereign ;  but  m  the  present  imper^ 
feet  state  of  society,  it  has  its  evils  as  well  as  benefits. 

;    It  suppresses  the  grosser  vices,  rather  than  iairors  the 
higher   virtues.      It   favors   public   order,    rather  dm 

,  originality  of  thought,  moral  energy,  and  spiritual  life. 
To  prescribe  its  due  bounds,  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 
Were  its  restraints  wholly  removed,  the  decorum  of  the 
pulpit  would  be  endangered  ;  but  that  these  restraints 
are  excessive  in  tliis  city,  and  especially  in  our  denomi- 
nation, that  they  often  weigh  oppressively  on  the  young 
minister,  and  that  they  often  take  from  ministers  of  til 
•ages  the  courage,  confidence,  and  authority  which  tbeir 
high  mission  should  inspire,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied. 
The  minister  here,  on  entering  the  pulpit,  too  often  feeb, 
that  he  is  to  be  judged  rather  than  to  judge  ;  that  in* 
stead  %(  meeting  sinful  men,  who  are  to  be  warned  or 
saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics  to  be  propitiated  or  dis- 
armed. He  feels,  that  should  he  trust  himself  to  bii 
heart,  speak  without  book,  and  consequently  break  some 
law  of  speech,  or  be  hurried  into  some  daring  hyper- 
bole, he  should  find  litde  mercy.  Formerly  Felix  trem- 
bled before  Paul ;  now  the  successor  of  Paid  more  fre- 
quently trembles.  Foreigners  generally  set  down  ai 
one  of  our  distinctions,  the  awe  in  which  we  stand  of 
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Union,  ihe  want  of  freedom  of  speech,  die  predomi- 
[ice  of  caution  and  calculation  over  impulse.  Thts 
It  Lire  of  our  society  exempts  it  from  some  dangers  ; 
those  persons  who  see  only  ruin  in  liie  reforming 
irit  of  the  Uniesj  will  prize  it  as  our  best  characteris- 
Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  Is  sure,  that  il  does 
M  give  energy  lo  the  ministry,  or  favor  the  nobler 
lion  or  higher  products  of  the  mind*  Your  situation 
res  you  greater  freedom.  You  preach,  I  understand, 
bolly  without  notes*  In  this  you  may  carry  your 
^iberty  too  far.  Writing  is  one  of  the  great  means  of 
^Hrmg  precision,  clearness,  consistency,  and  energy  to 
^nought.  Every  other  sermon,  I  think,  should  be  writ- 
ten, if  circumstances  allow  it.  But  he  who  only  preach- 
es from  notes,  will  never  do  justice  to  his  own  powers 
and  feelings.  The  deepest  fountains  of  eloquence  with- 
in him  will  not  be  unsealed.  He  will  never  know  the 
full  power  given  him  over  liis  fellow-creatures. 

The  great  danger  to  a  minister  at  this  time  is  the 
want  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  dead  while  he  lives. 
Brought  up  where  Christianity  is  established^  he  is  in 
danger  of  receiving  it  as  a  tradition.  Brought  up, 
where  a  routine  of  duty  is  marked  out  for  him,  and  a 
certain  style  of  preaching  imposed,  he  is  in  danger  of 
preaching  from  tradition.  Ministers  are  strongly  tempt- 
ed 10  say  what  they  are  expected  to  say.  Accordingly 
their  tones  and  looks  too  often  show,  that  they  under- 
stand but  superficially  what  is  meant  by  their  words. 
You  see  that  ihey  are  talking  of  that  which  is  not  real 
to  them.  This  danger  of  lifelessness  is  great  in  old 
congregations,  made  up  of  people  of  steady  habits  and 
respectable  characters.  The  minister  in  such  a  case 
is  apt  to  feel  as  if  his  hearers  needed  no  mighty  cbangei 
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and  as  if  his  work  were  accoinplisbed)  when  hb  ti» 
isms,  expressed  with  more  or  less  propriety,  are  tt 
ceived  with  due  respect.  He  ought  to  feel,  that  da 
people  may  be  spiritually  dead  with  their  regular  haUlii 
as  he  may  be  with  his  regular  preachidg ;  that  M 
may  need  to  be  made  alive.  It  is  the  advantage  of 
such  a  situation  as  you  are  called  to  fill,  that  yea  cm 
do  nothing  without  life.  A  machine  in  a  western  pulpit 
cannot  produce  even  the  show  of  an  efiect.  The  pei^ 
pie  may  be  less  enlightened  than  we  are,  more  irregnhr 
in  habits,  more  defective  in  character ;  but  they  ■■( 
have  living  men  to  speak  to  them,  and  must  bears 
voice  which,  whether  true  or  erring,  still  comes  fioai 
the  soul,  or  they  cannot  be  brought  to  hear.  This  ■ 
no  small  compensatipn  for  many  disadvantages. 

This  Life  of  which  I  speak,  though  easily  recognised 
by  a  congregation,  cannot  be  easily  described  by  them,* 
lust  as  the  most  ignorant  man  can  distinguish  a  living 
from  a  dead  body,  but  knows  very  little  in  what  vitality 
consists.  A  common  mistake  is,  that  Life  in  the  mn- 
ister  is  strong  emotion.  But  it  consists  much  more  in 
the  clear  perception,  the  deep  conviction  of  the  Reality 
of  religion,  the  reality  of  virtue,  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture, of  God,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  tone 
which  most  proves  a  minister  to  be  alive,  is  that  of  cala, 
entire  confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  speaks  of  what  he  has  seen  and  bandied, 
the  peculiar  tone  which  belongs  to  one  who  has  come 
fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  whom  the  future  world 
is  as  substantial  as  the  present,  who  does  not  echo  what 
others  say  of  the  human  soul,  but  feels  his  own  spiritual 
nature  as  otliers  feel  their  bodies,  and  to  whom  God  is 
as  truly  present  as  the  nearest  fellow*creature.     Strong 
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[ID  the  pulpit  is  too  often  a  fever  caught  by  syni- 
fj  or  a  fervor  s?orked  up  for  the  occasion,  or  a  sen- 
liility  belonging  raore  to  the  nerves  than  the  mind,  and 
Ecited  by  vague  views  which  fade  away  before  the  calm 
>n.    Hence  endmsiasts  often  become  skeptics.    The 
sign  of  life  is  to  see  and  feel,  that  there  is  some* 
real,  subsfantinl,  itnnional^  in  Christian  virtue ;  to 
conscious  of  ihe  reality  and  nearness  of  your  relations 
}od  and  the  invisible  world.      This  !s  die  life,  which 
Diidbter  needs,  and  which  it  is  his  great  work  to 
Immunlcate.     My  hope  is,  that  by  sending  namisters 
new  situations,  where  new  wants  cry  to  them  for 
(ipply,  a  living  power  may  be  awakened,  to  which  a 
ng  established  routine  of  labors  is  not  favorable,  and 
which  may  spread  beyond  them  to  dieir  breihren. 


I  pass  now  to  another  subject.     We  hear  much  of 
the  Caihohc  religion  in  the  West,  and  of  its  threaten- 
ing progress.     There  are  not  a  few  here  who  look  upon 
II  ihis  alarm  as  a  pious  fraud,  wlio  consider  the  cry  of 
H^No  Popery,*'  as  set  up  by  a  particular  sect  to  attract 
^TO  itself  distinction  and  funds  ;  but   fear   is  so  nalurai> 
and  a  panic  spreads  so  easily,  tliai  I  see  no  necessity  of 
Kpisorting  to  so  unkind  an  explanation.     It  must  be  con- 
^fesed  tlmt   Protestantism  enters    on    the   warfare    with 
Popery  under  some  disadvantages,  and  may  be  expected 
to  betray  some  consciousness  of  weakness.     Most  Prot- 
estant sects  are  buiU  on  the  Papal  foundation.      Their 
creeds  and  excommunications  embody  the  grand  idea  of 
Infallibility^  as  truly  as  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the 
Vatican  ;  and  if  the  people  must  choose  between  diFer- 
ent  infallibilities,  there  is  much  to  incUne  them  to  that 
of  Rome.     This  has  age,  the  majority  of  votes,  more 
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ilarmg  tisstiinpiioii)  and  bolder  denuociatlon  oo  its 
The  popes  of  our  different  sects  are  certainly  less  ir 
posing  to  llie  imagiaation  than  die  Pope  at  Rome. 

I  trust,  however,  ihat,  with  these  advaotages,  C*l 
cism  is  siill  not  very  formidable.  It  bus,  scunei 
more  to  do,  than  to  figlit  wiib  sects ;  /its  great  foe 
the  progress  of  society.  The  creation  ^  of  dark 
it  cannot  stand  before  the  light,  In  this  country  in  pl^ 
tieular,  it  finds  no  coadjutors  in  any  circumstances,  pas- 
I  sions,  or  institutions.  Catholicism  is  immoTablet  JUJ 
movement  and  innovation  are  die  order  of  the  dinr-jlt 
rejects  itie  idea  of  melioration,  and  the  passtCSnTor  iiih 
provemeol  is  inflaming  all  minds.  It  takes  its  siaad  ia 
the  Past,  and  this  generation  are  living  in  Uie  Fntiire- 
It  clings  to  forms,  which  tiie  raind  has  outgrown.  It 
will  not  modify- doetritMs  in  which  tJie  intelUgeoee  of 
tlie  age  cannot  Imi  recognise  the  stamp  of  former  igno- 
rance. It  forbids  free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the  s[>lnt 
of  the  age,  the  boldest  inquiry,  stopping  nowliere^  invmi- 
ing  every  region  of  thought.  Catholicism  tvrests  iroin 
the  people  the  right  to  choose  their  own  minis:  I 

Uie  right  of  election  is  the  very  essence  of  oui 
dons.  It  establishes  an  aristocratical  priesthood, 
the  whole  people  are  steeped  in  republicanism.  It  widfr"' 
holds  the  Scriptures,  and  tlie  age  is  a  reading  one,  iiid 
Teads  the  more  what  is  forbidden.  Catholicism  ean 
comprehend  that  the  past  is  not  the  present,  cann( 
comprehend  the  revolution  which  the  art  of  pri'Jl 
and  the  revival  of  learning  have  effeeted.  Its  meoioi 
seems  not  to  come  down  lower  than  the  middle 
It  aims  to  impose  restraints  on  thought,  which 
comparatively  easy  before  jbe  press  was  set  in  mori< 
and  labors  to  shore  up  institutions,  in  utter  uncoD?^;i< 


\i 


3  tliat  the  stale  of  society,  and  ihe  modes  of  think- 
tng  on  which  they  rested,  have  passed  away. 

The  poUiical  revolutiotjs  of  the  limes  are  etiough  td 
aJ  the  death- warrant  of  Catholic  ism,  but  it  has  to  en- 
lunter  a  far  more  important  spiritual  revolulion*  Ca- 
tholicism belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  dogmatical 
age  of  Christianity,  die  age  when  it  was  tlioyght  our 
religion  might  be  distilled  into  a  creed,  which  would 
prove  an  elixir  of  life  to  whoever  would  swallow  it. 
We  have  now  come  io  leani,  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
dogma,  but  a  spirit,  that  its  essence  is  the  spirit  of  its 
vine  founder,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  church 
man  belongs  to,  or  what  formula  of  doctrines  he  sub- 
sicribes,  that  nothing  is  important  but  the  supreme  love, 
choice,  pursuiLoL  "^QfoJ  tjgjcfection,  shining  forth  in  die 
life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  This  is  the  true  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  the  creed  of  the  true  Church,  gathering 
into  one  spiritual  communion  all  good  and  holy  men 
of  all  ages  and  regions,  and  destined  to  break  dow^n  all 
the  earthly  clay-built,  gloomy  harriers,  which  now  sep- 
■raie  the  good  from  one  another.  To  this  great  idea 
of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  understanding  and  heart, 
of  experience  and  philosophy,  to  this  great  irutli  of  an 
advanced  eivilizaiion,  Catholicism  stands  in  direct  hos* 
liiity*     How  sure  then  is  its  fall  I 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  Church  is  not  the  theo- 
logian. He  might  be  imprisoned,  chained,  burned.  It 
is  human  nature  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
powers,  c^itching  a  glimpse  of  the  perfection  for  which 
it  wa3  made,  beginning  to  respect  itself,  thirsting  for 
free  action  and  dcvelopement,  learning  through  a  deep 
consciousness  that  there  is  something  diviner  than  forms, 
nr  churches,  or  creeds,  recognising  in  Jesus  Christ  ita 
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o¥ra  celestial  model,  and  claiming  kindred  with  aU  wm 
(iavS  Cfluglil  US/  portion  of  his  spiritual  life  and  disia' 
terested  love ;  here,  here  is  the '  great  enemy  of  Ca- 
tholicism. I  look  confidently  to  the  ineradicable,  eve^ 
unfolding  principles  of  human  nature,  for  the  victoiy 
over  all  superstitbns.  Reason  and  conaoience,  lbs 
powers  by  which  we  discern  the  tnie'lBMl  the  i%hl,  an 
immortal  as  their  author.  Oppressed  .for  ages,  they  yei 
live.  Like  the  central  fires  of  the  earth,  they  cm 
heave  up  mountains.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  under 
what  burdens  and  clouds  they  have  made  their  way ;  and 
we  must  remember,  that,  by  every  new  devefepemeot, 
they  are  brought  more  into  contact  with  the  life-giving, 
omnipotent  truth  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
makes  roe  smile,  to  bear  immortality  claimed  for  Catholi- 
cism or  Protestantism,  or  for  any  past  interpretations 
of  Christianity ;  as  if  the  human  soul  had  exhausted  it- 
self in  its  infant  efforts,  or  as  if  the  men  of  oue  or  a 
few  generations  could  bind  the  energy  of  human  thou^ 
and  affection  for  ever.  A  theology  at  war  with  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  would  be  a  battle  of  no  doubt- 
ful issue.  The  laws  of  our  spiritual  nature  give  still 
less  chance  of  success  to  the  system,  winch  would 
thwart  or  stay  them.  The  progress  of  the  individual 
and  of  society,  which  has  shaken  the  throne  of  Rome, 
IS  not  an  accident,  not  an  irregular  spasmodic  e^rt, 
!  but  the  natural  movement  of  the  soul.  Catholicism 
must  fall  before  it.  In  truth,  it  is  very  much  fidleo 
already.  It  exists,  and  will  long  exist  as  an  outvrard 
institution.  But  compare  the  Catholicism  of  an  intelli- 
gent man  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  what  it  was  in 
the  tenth.  The  name,  the  letter  remain,  —  how  chang- 
ed the  spirit !     The  silent  reform  spreading  in  the  very 
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bosom  of  Catholicism,  is  as  important  as  the  refor* 
roation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  truili  more  ef- 
fectual* 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  for  victory  over  Proi- 
estanlism,  on  ihe  ground  of  the  dissensions  of  Protes- 
tants, But  its  anticipations  have  not  rjpproached  fnl- 
filmentf  and  they  show  us  how  the  most  sagacious  err, 
when  they  attempt  to  read  futurity*  I  have  long  since 
learned  to  hear  wiih  composure  the  auguries  of  the 
worldy  wise.  The  truth  is^  that  the  dissensions  of  Prot- 
estantism go  far  to  constitute  its  strength.  Through 
ihem  its  spirit,  which  is  freedom,  the  only  spirit  which 
Rome  cannot  conquer,  is  kept  alive.  Had  its  mem- 
bers been  organized,  and  bound  into  a  single  church, 
it  would  have  become  a  despotism  as  unrelenting,  and 
corrupt,  and  hopeless  as  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Protestantism,  by  being  broken  into  a  great  variety  of 
sects,  has  adapted  itself  to  the  various  modifications  of 
human  nature.  Every  sect  has  embodied  religion  in  a 
form  suited  to  some  large  class  of  minds.  It  has  met 
some  want,  answered  to  some  great  principle  of  the 
soul,  and  tlius  every  new  denomination  has  been  a  new  | 
standard,  under  which  to  gather  and  hold  fast  a  host/ 
against  Rome     One  of  the  great  arts,  by  which  Ca- 

,  iholicism  spread  and  secured  its  dominion,  was  its  wou- 
derful  flexibleness,  its  most  skilful  adaptation  of  itself 
to  the  different  tastes,  passions,  wants  of  men  ^  and  to 
this  means  of  influence  and  dominion,  Protestantism 
eoidd  oppose  nothing,  but  variety  of  sects.  I  do  not 
recollect,  that  I  ever  saw  this  feature  of  Catholicism 

>  brought  out  distinctly,  and  yet  nothing  in  tlie  system  has 
♦mpressed  me  more  strongly*  The  Romish  religion 
c^lls  itsplf  one,  but  it  lias  a  singular  variety  of  fornai 
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and  aspects.  For  the  lover  of  forms  and  outward  re- 
ligion, it  has  a  gorgeous  ritual.  To  the  mere  man  of 
the  world,  it  shows  a  pope  on  the  throne,  bishops  in 
palaces,  and  all  the  splendor  of  earthly  dominioD.  Al 
the  same  time,  for  the  self-denying,  ascetic,  mjrsdcal, 
and  fanatical,  it  has  all  the  forms  of  monastic  life.  To 
him,  who  would  scourge  himself  into  godliness,  it  offen 
a  whip.  For  him  who  would  starve  himself  into  8pi^ 
ituality,  it  provides  the  mendicant  convents  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. For  the  anchorite,  it  prepares  the  death-like  si- 
lence of  La  Trappe.  To  the  passionate  young  woman, 
it  presents  the  raptures  of  St.  Theresa,  and  the  ma^ 
riage  of  St.  Catharine  with  her  Saviour.  For  the  rest- 
less pilgrim,  whose  piety  needs  greater  varie^  than  the 
cell  of  the  monk,  it  offers  shrines,  tombs,  relics,  and 
other  holy  places  in  Christian  lands,  and  above  all,  the 
holy  sepulchre  near  Calvary.  To  the  generous,  sym- 
patliizing  enthusiast,  it  opens  some  fraternity  or  sister^ 
hood  of  Charity.  To  him,  ^\ho  inclines  to  take  heaven 
by  violence,  it  gives  as  much  penance  as  he  can  ask ; 
and  to  the  mass  of  men,  who  wish  to  reconcile  the  two 
worlds,  it  promises  a  purgatory,  so  far  softened  down 
by  the  masses  of  the  priest  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  that  its  fires  can  be  anticipated  without  over- 
whelming dread.  This  composition  of  forces  in  the 
Romish  Church  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  monument  of 
skill.  When,  in  Rome,  the  traveller  sees  by  the  side  of 
the  purple,  lackeyed  cardinal,  the  begging  friar ;  when, 
under  the  arches  of  St.  Peter,  he  sees  a  coarsely  dress- 
ed monk  holding  forth  to  a  ragged  crowd  ;  or  when, 
beneath  a  Franciscan  church,  adorned  with  the  most 
precious  works  of  art,  he  meets  a  charnel-house,  where 
the  bones  of  the  dead  brethren  are  built  into  walls,  be- 


Iween  which  the  living  wa!k  to  read  tlieu*  niorlality  ^ 
he  is  amazed,  if  he  gives  himself  time  for  rerteclion, 
at  the  infinile  variety  of  machinery  which  Catholicism 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  mind  ;  at  il*e  sagaci- 
ty with  which  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  various  tastes 
and  propensities  of  human  nature.  Protestantism  at- 
tains this  end  by  more  simple,  natural,  and  in  the  main 
more  effectual  ways.  All  the  great  principles  of  our 
nature  are  represented  in  different  sects,  whicli  have 
on  the  whole  a  keener  passion  for  self-aggrandizement 
than  the  various  orders  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  thus 
men  of  ail  varieties  of  tnind  find  something  congenial, 
6nd  a  class  to  sympathize  with. 

And,  here  J  I  cannot  but  observe,  tliat  Episcopacy 
renders  good  service  to  the  Protestant  cause.  With- 
out being  thoroughly  Protestant,  it  is  especially  efficient 
against  Catholicism  ;  and  this  good  work  it  does  by  its 
very  proximity  to  Rome.  From  the  wide  diffusion  and 
long  continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may  be  sure  lliat 
it  embodies  some  great  idea,  and  answers  some  want, 
which  is  early  and  powerfully  developed  in  the  progress 
»f  civilization.  There  is  of  consequence  a  tendency 
'to  Catholicism  in  society,  though  more  and  more  re- 
strained by  higher  tendencies.  Happily,  Episcopacy 
is  built  on  the  same  great  idea,  but  expresses  it  in  a 
more  limited  and  rational  form.  It  is  Catholicism  im- 
proved, or  mother  church  with  a  lower  mitre  and  a  less 
royal  air  ;  and  by  meeting  the  want  which  carries  men 
to  the  Romish  Church,  stops  numbers  on  their  way  to 
it.  Hence,  Catholicism  hates  Episcopacy  more  llian 
any  other  form  of  dissent.  Sects  are  apt  to  hate  each 
other  in  proportion  to  their  proximity.  The  old  prov- 
erb that  two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  applies  to  reli- 
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u^gion  as  strongly  as  to  common  life.  —  The  aiuouol  k, 
thai  Catholicism  derives  little  aid  from  Piolealam  di- 
visions.  In  an  age  as  unimproved  in  Christianity  as  thi 
present,  these  divisions  are  promising  symploras*  Thej 
prevent  men  from  settling  down  in  a  rude  Christiaiuty. 
They  keep  alive  inquiry  and  Eeal*  They  are  essential 
to  freedom  and  progress*  Without  tbese^  Protestanusm 
would  be  only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism  ;  smd  ili6 
old  pope  would  certainly  beat  any  new  ooe  who  couW 
be  arrayed  against  liira. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  I  think  CaihohcisiD  may  be 
most  successfully  opposed  ?  I  know  but  one  vay. 
Spread  just,  natural,  etmobling  views  of  religioii.  Lifi 
men  above  Catholicism,  by  showing  them  the  great 
ipiritual  purpose  of  Christianity.  Violence  will  avail 
nothing.  Romanism  canuot  be  burned  downi  like  the 
convent  at  Cliarlestown,  That  outrage  bound  every 
^CathoUc  faster  to  bis  church,  and  attracted  to  it  tim 
sympathies  of  the  good*  Neither  is  Popet-y  (o  be  suIk 
dued  by  virulence  and  abuse.  Tlie  priest  caa  caJl  as 
hard  names  as  the  Protestant  pastor.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  any  tiling  is  to  be  gained  by  borrowing  from 
the  Catholic  Church  her  forms,  and  similar  means  of 
influence.  Borrowed  forms  are  peculiarly  formah  No 
§ect  will  be  bene6ted  by  forms  which  do  nor  grow  from 
its  own  apirit,  A  sect  which  has  true  life,  will  seise 
by  instinct  the  emblems  and  rites,  which  are  in  accord* 
ance  with  itself;  and,  without  life,  it  will  only  find  tn 
borrowed  riles  its  winding-sheet.  It  is  not  uncomtoOQ 
to  bear  persons  who  visit  Cailiolic  countries,  reconh 
mending  the  introduciion  of  this  or  that  usage  of  Ro 
manism  among  ourselves.  For  example,  they  enter 
Catholic  churches  and  see  at  all  hours  worsbrppers  b» 
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lore  one  or  another  altar,  and  contrasting  with  ihU  ihn 
desertion  of  our  houses  of  worsliip  during  liie  week, 
doubt  whether  we  are  as  pious,  and  wish  to  open  i\)e 
ioors  of  our  sanciuariesj  lltat  Protestants  may  at  all 
hours  approve  themselves  as  devoted  as  the  Papists. 
Now  such  recoramiendations  show  a  misconception  of 
the  true  foundation  and  spirit  of  Roman  usages.  In  tlte 
case  before  us,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  Cath- 
olics should  go  to  churches  or  public  places  to  pi  ay. 
In  die  first  place,  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
where  CalboUcism  first  look  its  form,  the  people  live  in 
public.  They  are  an  outdoor  people.  Their  domestic 
occupations  go  on  in  die  outward  air.  That  they  should 
perform  dieir  private  devotions  in  public,  is  in  harmon^ 
with  all  their  habits.  What  a  violence  it  would  be  U 
ours  !  In  the  next  place,  ibe  Catholic  believes  th^i 
the  church  has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  prayer  offered 
from  its  floor  finds  its  way  to  heaven  more  easily  than 
from  any  other  spot.  The  pernicious  superstition  of 
his  religion  carries  him  to  do  the  work  of  his  religion 
in  one  consecrated  place,  and  tiaerefore  he  does  it  the 
less  elsewhere.  Again :  Catholic  churches  are  attrac- 
tive from  the  miraculous  virtue  ascribed  to  the  images 
which  are  worshipped  there.  Strange,  monstrous  as 
the  superstition  is,  yet  nothing  is  more  common  in  Calh- 
oUc  countries  than  the  ascription  of  this  or  that  super- 
natural agency  to  one  or  another  shrine  or  statue,  A 
sainti  worshipped  at  one  place,  or  under  one  image,  will 
do  more,   dian  if  worshipped  elsewhere.     I  recollect 

tasking  an  Italian,  why  a  certain  church  of  rather  hum- 
ble appearance,  in  a  large  city,  was  so  much  frequented. 
He  smiled,  and  told  me,  that  the  Virgin,  who  was 
adored    there,   was   thought   particularly   propitious   to 
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iliose  who  had  bought  tickets  in  the  lottery  Unct 
more,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  visiting  ibe  cbiirchcs, 
for  daily  prayer,  has  been  encouraged  by  ibe  prlesthciod* 
The  usage  brought  the  muhitude  still  more  under  priest- 
ly power,  and  taught  them  to  associate  their  most  se- 
cret aspirations  of  piety  with  the  church.  Who,  tl©t 
takes  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  cus 
expect  Protestants  to  imitate  the  Catholics  in  frequent- 
ing  the  church  for  secret  devotion,  or  can  wish  it? 
Has  not  Jesus  said,  **  When  thou  prayest,  go  into  dif 
closet,  and  shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  tJiy  Father,  iriio 
seeth  in  secret*'?  Caihoficism  says,  **  When  them 
prayest,  go  into  the  public  church,  and  pray  before  the 
muhitude."  Of  the  little  efBcacy  of  this  worship  wt 
have  too  painful  proofs.  The  worship  of  the  churches 
of  Italy  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  Virgin.     Sbe  b  wor- 

rihipped  as  the  Vir^n,  The  great  idea  of  lliis  Cadio- 
lie  deity  is  purity,  chastity ;  and  yet,  unless  all  frarel* 
lers  deceive  us,  the  country  where  she  is  worshipped  ii 

I  disfigured  by  licentiousness,  beyond  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  1  return  to  my  position.  We  need  bor* 
row  nothing  from  Catholicism.  Episcopacy  retained 
(did  not  borrow)  as  much  of  the  ritual  of  that  cJiurdi 
as  is  wanted  in  the  present  age,  for  those  among  us 
who  have  Catholic  propensities.     Odier  sects,  if  they 

rneed  forms,  must  originate  them,  and  this  they  must  do 

'  not  mechanically,  but  from  the  promptings  of  the  spir- 
itual life,  from  a  thirst  for  new  modes  of  manifesting 
their  religious  hopes  and  aspiradons*  Woe  to  thai 
church,  which  looks  round  for  fonns  to  wake  it  up  to 
spiritual  life.     The  dying  man  is  not  lo  be  rerired  by 

ri  new  dress,  however  graceful.  The  disease  of  a  Ian* 
guid  sect  is  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  ceremonies*     It 
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needs  deeper  modes  of  cure.  Let  it  get  life>  and  it  will 
naturally  creale  the  eniblems  or  rites  wliicb  it  needs  t« 
express  and  mainiain  its  spiritual  force. 

The  great  instrument  of  influence  and  dominion  in 
Uie  Caiholic  Church,  is  one  which  we  shodd  shudder 
to  borrow  J  but  which  may  still  give  imporiant  binl^  as 
to  the  means  of  promoting  religion.  I  refer  lo  Con- 
fession.     Nothing  too  bad   can  be  said  of  this.      By 

^Jttflv^  open  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  to  the  priest,  it 
makes  the  priest  ib&  master  of  all.  Still,  to  a  good 
man  it  gives  iLe  power  of  doing  good,  a  power,  which, 
doubt  not,  is  often  conscientiously  used.  It  gives 
to  the  religious  teacher  an  access  to  men's  minds  and 
conscience,  such  as  the   pulpit  does   not   furnish.     In- 

(itead  of  scattering  generalities  among  the  crowd,  he 
can  administer  to  each  soul  the  very  instruction,  warn- 
ing, encouragement  it  needs*  In  Catholic  countries 
there  is  little  preaching,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  con- 
fessional is  far  more  powerful  than  the  pulpit.  And 
what  do  we  learn  from  this  ?  That  Protestants  should 
adopt  confession  ?  No.  But  ihe  question  arises,  wheth- 
er the  great  principle  of  confession,  that  on  which  its 
power  resti,  viz.  access  to  the  individual  mind,  may 
not  be  used  more  dian  it  is  by  Protestant  teachers  ; 
whether  such  access  may  not  be  gained  by  honorable 
and  generous  means,  and  so  used  as  lo  he  guarded 
against  abuse.  Preaching  is  now  our  chief  reliance  ; 
but  preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots  over  many 
heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the  hearts  of  more.  Its  aim  is 
too  vague  to  do  much  execution.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  little  clear  know^ledge  on  the  subject  of  dutj 
and  religion,  is  communicated  by  the  pulpit,  and  how 
crftep  tbeemotioD  which  it  excitej,  for  want  of  clear 
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ews,  for  want  of  wisdom,  runs  into  morbidness  oi 
excess.  No  art,  do  science  is  taught  so  vaguely  m 
religioij  from  the  pulpit*  No  book  is  so  read  or  ei- 
pounded  as  the  Bible  is,  tliat  is,  in  minute  fragments, 
and  without  those  helps  of  metliod,  by  which  all  odiar 
branches  are  taught.  Is  not  a  freer,  easier,  opeoer  cook 
munication  with  his  pupils  needed,  than  the  minister 
does  or  can  bold  from  the  pulpit  ?  SlK>uld  not  rnodi^ 
of  leaching  and  intercourse  be  adopted,  by  which  he 
can  administer  truth  to  diiferent  minds,  according  to 
their  various  capacities  and  wants*  Must  not  be  relj 
less  on  preaching,  and  more  on  more  ramiiiar  com- 
munication. 

This  question  becomes  of  more  importaDc&i  because 
St  is  very  plain  that  preaching  is  becoming  less  and  less 
efficacious*  Preaching  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  Gnt 
Ifge  of  Christianity.  Then,  when  there  was  no  print- 
ing,  comparatively  no  reading,  Christianity  could  only  be 
spread  by  tlie  living  voice.  Hence  to  preach  became 
synonymous  with  teaching-  It  was  the  great  means  of 
r  access  to  the  multitude.     Now  the  press  preaches  m- 
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K   1    comparably  more  than  the  pulpit.     Through   this,  aD  ■ 
^^   are   permitted  to   preach.      Woman,   if  she    may  not   " 


speak  in  die  church,  may  speak  from  the  printing  room,   j 
and  her  touching  expositions  of  religion,  not  learned  to  ■ 
theological  institutions,  but  in  the  schools  of  affection,     ' 
of  sorrow,   of  experience,   of  domestic  change^  some- 
times make  their  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than  the 
iloister's  homilies.     The  result  is,  that  preaching  does 
lot  hold  the  place  now,  which  it  had  in  dark  and  unre- 
l4ned  ages.      The   minister  addresses  from  his    pulpn 
many  as  well  educated  as  himself,  and  almost  every 
parishioner  has  at  home  better  sermons  than  be  hear* 
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m  public.  The  miDister,  too,  has  competitors  in  the 
aity,  as  they  are  called^  who  very  wisely  refuse  to 
ye  to  him  the  monopoly  of  public  speaking,  and  wha 
«re  encroaching  on  his  province  more  and  more.  In 
this  altered  condition  of  the  world,  the  ministry  13  to 
undergo  important  changes.  What  diey  must  be,  I 
have  not  time  now  to  inquire.  I  will  only  say,  thai  the 
vagueness  which  belongs  to  so  much  religious  instruction 
from  the  pulpit,  must  give  place  to  a  teaching  which 
shall  meet  more  the  wants  of  the  individual,  and  the 
wants  of  the  present  state  of  society-  Great  principles 
iust  be  expounded  in  accommodation  to  diiferent  ages^ 
pacilies,  stages  of  improvement,  and  an  intercourse 
established  by  which  ait  classes  may  be  helped  to  ap- 
ply them  to  their  own  particular  conditions.  How  shall 
Christianity  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual,  and 
on  society  at  the  present  moment,  in  its  present  strug- 
gles f  This  is  the  great  question  to  be  solved,  and  the 
reply  to  it  will  determine  tlie  form  which  the  Christian 
ministry  is  to  take.  I  imagine,  that  in  seeking  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  it  will  be  discovered,  that  the 
ministiy  must  have  greater  freedom  than  in  past  times. 
It  will  be  discovered,  that  the  individual  minister  must 
not  be  rigidly  tied  down  to  certain  established  modes  of 
operation,  that  he  must  not  be  required  to  cast  his 
preaching  into  the  old  mould,  to  circumscribe  himself 
to  die  old  topics,  to  keep  in  motion  a  machinery  which 
others  have  invented,  but  that  he  will  do  most  good  if 
left  to  work  according  to  his  own  nature,  according  tg 
the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  his  own  breast. 
I  imagine  it  will  be  discovered,  that,  as  justice  may  be 
tdministered  without  a  wig,  and  the  executive  function 
without  a  crown  or  scepire,  so  Christianity  may  bo 
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idniinistered  in  more  natural  and  less  formal  ways  than 
have   prevailed,  and  that   the   minister,  in  growing  less 

'technical,  will  find  religion  becoming,  to  himself  and  oth- 
ers, a  more  living  reality.  I  imagine,  that  our  present 
religious  organizations  will  silently  meh  away,  and  ilia! 
hierarchies  will  be  found  no  more  necessary  for  religion 
than  for  literature,  science,  medicine,  law,  or  the  ele- 

'gant  and  useful  arts.  But  I  will  check  these  imagin- 
ings. The  point  from  which  I  started  was,  that  Ca- 
tholicism might  teach  us  one  element  of  an  effectual  mb- 

^istry,  that  the  Protestant  teacher  needs  and  should  seek 
access  to  the  individual  mind,  beyond  what  he  now 
possesses ;  and  the  point  at  which  I  stop  is,  that  this 
access  is  to  be  so  sought  and  so  used,  as  not  to  in- 
fringe religious  liberty,  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
the  free  action  of  the  individual  mind*  Nothing  but 
this  liberty  can  secure  it  from  the  terrible  abuse  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  free   remarks,   which   I  have  now  made  on 
certain  denominations  of  Christians,   I  have   been  in- 

"fluenced  by  no   unkind ness   or  disrespect   towards  the 

*- individuals  who  compose  them.  In  all  sects  I  recog- 
nise joyfully  true  disciples  of  the  common  Master* 
Catholicism  boasts  of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest 
names  in  history,  so  does  Episcopacy,  so  Presbyteri- 
anism,  &c.  I  exclude  none.  I  know  that  Christianity 
is  mighty  enough  to  accomplish  its  end  in  all,  I  cannot 
however  speak  of  religious,  any  more  than  of  politicai 
parties,  without  betraying  the  little  respect  I  have  for 
them  as  parties.     There  is  no  portion  of  human  history 

^  more  humbling  than  that  of  sects.  When  I  meditate 
on  the  grand  moral,  spiritual  purpose  of  Chrisdani^, 
in  which  all  its  glory  consists  ;  when   I  consider  bov 
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plainly  Christianity  attaches  importance  to  nothing  but 
to  the  moral  excetlenco,  the  disinterested,  divine  virtue, 
uhich  was  embodied  in  tlie  leaching  and  Me  of  lis 
founder  ;  and  when  from  this  position  I  look  down  on 
the  sects  which  liave  figured,  and  now  figure  in  the" 
church  ;  when  I  see  thera  making  such  a  slir  about ' 
matters  generally  so  unessential ;  when  1  see  them  seiz* 
ing  on  a  disputed  and  disputable  doctrine,  making  it  a 
watch- word,  a  test  of  God's  favor,  a  bond  of  com- 
munion, a  ground  of  self-complacency,  a  badge  of  pe- 
culiar holiness,  a  warrant  for  condemning  its  rejectors, 
however  imbued  witli  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  when  I  see 
ihem  overlooking  tiie  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and 
laying  infinite  stress  here  oo  a  bishop  and  prayer-book, 
there  on  die  quantity  of  water  applied  in  baptism,  and 
there  on  some  dark  solution  of  an  incomprehensible 
article  of  faith  ;  when  I  see  the  mock  dignity  of  their 
exclusive  claims  to  truth,  to  cburchship,  to  the  prom- 
ises of  God^s  word  ;  when  1  hear  tlie  mimic  thunder- 
bolts of  denunciation  and  excommunication,  which  they 
delight  to  burl  ;  when  I  consider  how  their  deep  theol* 
ogy,  in  proportion  as  it  is  examined,  evaporates  into 
words,  how  many  opposite  and  extravagant  notions  are 
covered  by  the  same  broad  shield  of  mystery  and  tradi- 
tion, and  how  commonly  tlie  persuasion  of  infallibility 
is  proportioned  to  ilie  absurdity  of  the  creed  ;  when  I 
consider  tliese  things,  and  other  matters  of  like  impon, 
I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  the  amount  of  arrogant  folly^ 
of  self-complacent  intolerance,  of  almost  incredible  blind- 
Dess  to  the  end  and  essence  of  Christianity,  which  the 
history  of  sects  reveals.  I  have  indeed  profound  re- 
spect for  individuals  in  all  communions  of  Christians. 
But  OD  sects,  and  on   the  spirit  of  sect?,  I  must  be 
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■  allowed  to  look  with  grief,  shame,  pity,   I   had   almost 

■  stiid,  contempt*  In  passing  these  censures,  I  claim  no 
|H  superioniy*  I  am  sure  tliere  are  thousands  of  all  sects, 
H  who  thitik  and  feel  as  I  do  in  this  particular,  and  who^ 
|H  far  from  claiming  superior  intelligence)  are  distinguished 
If       by  following  out  tl^e  plain  tliciates,  the  natural  impulses, 

and  spontaneous  judgments  of  conscience  and  common 
sense. 
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It  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter,  which  indeed 
has  grown  under  my  hands  heyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 
But  I  must  add  a  line  or  two  in  reply  to  your  invitation 
lo  visit  you.  You  say,  that  Kentucky  will  not  exclude 
me  for  my  opinions  on  slavery.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it, 
not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
I  rejoice  in  a  tolerant  spirit,  wherever  manifested. 
What  you  say  accords  wiih  what  I  have  heard,  of  the 
frank,  liberal  character  of  Kentucky.  All  our  accounts 
of  the  West  make  me  desire  to  visit  it,  I  desire  to  see 
nature  under  new  aspects ;  but  still  more  to  see  a  new 
form  of  society.  I  hear  of  the  defects  of  the  West ; 
but  I  learn  that  a  man  there  feels  himself  to  be  a  man^ 
that  be  has  a  self-respect  which  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  older  communities,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  freely, 
that  he  acts  more  from  generous  impulses,  and  less  fix>m 
selfish  calculations.  These  are  good  tidings.  I  re- 
joice that  the  intercourse  between  the  East  and  West 
is  increasing.  Both  will  profit.  The  West  may  learn 
from  us  the  love  of  order,  the  aits  which  adorn  and 
cheer  life,  the  institutions  of  education  and  religion, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  greamess,  and  may 
give  us  in  return  the  energies  and  virtues  which  belong 
to  and  distinguish  a  fresher  state  of  society.     Such  9X* 


[rhanges    I  regard  as  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the 
(Union,  worth  more  than  exchanges  of  products  of  in- 
dustry, and  they  will  do  more  to  bind  us  together  as 
one  people. 

I  You  press  me  to  come  and  preach  jq  your  part  of 
the  country.  I  should  do  it  cheerfully  if  I  could.  It 
would  rejoice  me  to  bear  a  tesiimony,  however  feeble, 
to  great  truths  in  your  new  settlements.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  fear,  that  my  education  would  unfit 
me  for  great  usefulness  among  you.  I  fear  that  tlie 
habits,  rules,  and  criticisms,  under  which  I  have  grown 
up,  and  almost  grown  old,  have  not  left  me  the  freedom 
and  courage  which  are  needed  in  the  style  of  address 
best  suited  to  tlie  Western  people*  I  have  fought 
against  tliese  chains.  I  have  labored  to  be  a  free  man, 
but  in  the  state  of  the  ministry  and  of  society  here, 
freedom  is  a  hard  acquisition.  I  hope  the  rising  gen- 
eration will  gain  it  more  easily  and  abundantly  than  their 
fathers. 

I  have  onJy  to  add,  my  young  brother,  my  best  wishes 
for  your  usefukess.  I  do  not  ask  for  you  enjoyment. 
I  ask  for  you  something  better  and  greater,  something 
which  includes  it,  even  a  spirit  to  live  and  die  for  a 
cause,  which  is  dearer  than  your  own  enjoyment.  If 
I  were  called  to  give  you  one  rule,  which  your  situatioQ 
demands  above  all  others,  it  would  be  this.  Live  a  life 
of  faith  and  hope.  Believe  in  God's  great  purposes  to- 
wards the  human  race.  Believe  in  the  mighty  power  of 
truth  and  love*  Believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Believe  that  Christ  lived  and  died  to  bteatbe 
into  his  church  and  into  society  a  diviner  spirit  than 
now  exists.  Believe  in  the  capacities  and  greatness  of 
human  nature.      Believe  that  the  celestial  virtue,  re- 
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vealed  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  nol 
a  bright  vision  for  barren  admiration,  but  b  to  become 
d  reality  in  your  own  and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your 
work  a  trustful  spirit.  Do  not  waste  your  breath  is 
wailing  over  the  times.  Strive  to  make  them  better.  Do 
not  be  disheartened  by  evils.  Feel  through  your  whole 
soul,  that  evil  is  not  the  mightiest  power  in  the  uni* 
verse,  that  it  is  permitted  only  to  call  forth  the  energy 
of  love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and  prayer  for  its  remov- 
al. Settle  it  in  your  mind,  that  a  minister  can  never 
speak  an  effectual  word  without  faith.  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might.  Allow  mei  to  say, 
that  I  have  a  good  hope  of  you.  I  learned  some  time 
ago,  from  one  of  your  dear  friends,  that  you  compre- 
hended the  grandeur  of  your  work  as  a  Christian  minb- 
ter.  I  learned  that  the  pulpit,  from  which  a  divinely 
moved  teacher  communicates  everlasting  trutlis,  seemed 
to  you  more  glorious  than  a  throne.  I  learned,  that 
you  had  come  to  understand  what  is  tlie  greatest  power 
which  God  gives  to  man,  the  power  of  acting  gener- 
ously on  the  soul  of  his  brother ;  of  communicating  to 
others  a  divine  spirit,  of  awakening  in  others  a  heavenly 
life,  which  is  to  outlive  the  stars.  I  then  felt  that  you 
would  not  labor  in  vain.  You  have  indeed  peculiar 
trials.  You  are  dwelling  far  from  your  bretlu-en,  but 
there  is  a  sense  of  God's  presence  more  cheering  than 
the  dearest  human  society.  There  is  a  consciousness 
of  working  with  God,  more  strengthening  than  all  hu- 
man cooperation.  There  is  a  sight,  granted  to  the 
pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  makes  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  truth  seem 
light,  which  makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tion, like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our  faith.     My  young 
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It  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  Christiaa 
iiton,  as  conditions  of  Christian  fellowship,  as  meana 
f  fastening   chains   on   men's  niinds>  constantly  gains 
strength* 

My  first  objection  to  lliem  is,  that  they  separate  us 
from  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  am  I  to  go  for  my 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  lo  the  Great 
Teaclier,  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  !iim  in  whom  the  ful- 
ness of  the  divinity  dwelt.  This  is  ray  great  privilege 
s  a  Christian ,  that  I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a  human 
hut  divine  master,  tliat  I  may  repair  to  him  in  whom 
truth  lived  and  spoke  without  a  mixture  of  error  j  who 
was  eminently  the  Wisdom  of  God  and  the  light  of  the 
world.  And  shall  man  dare  to  interpose  between  me 
and  my  heavenly  guide  and  Saviour,  and  prescribe  to 
me  the  articles  of  my  Christian  faith  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  I  shall  best  learn  the  truth  ?  It 
is  that,  in  which  I  forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ, 
in  which  my  mind  is  brought  nearest  to  him  ;  it  is  that 
which  I  lay  myself  open  most  entirely  to  the  impres- 
fions  of  his  mmd.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with  a  human 
voice  sounding  in  my  ears,  and  telling  me  what  I  must 
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hear  (iom  the  Great  Teacher,  and  bow  can  I  listoi  li  | 
him  in  singleness  of  heart  ?  All  Protestant  sects  »  { 
deed  tell  the  learner  to  listen  to  Jesus  Christ ;  but  i 
[  of  them  shout  around  him  their  own  articles  so  vell^ 
:  mently  and  imperiously,  that  the  voice  of  tbe  beaTenljf 
j  master  is  well  nigh  drowned.  He  is  told  to  listen  to 
Christ,  but  told  that  he  will  be  danmed,  if  he  recehra 
any  lessons  but  such  us  are  taught  in  the  creed.  He 
is  told  that  Christ's  word  is  alone  infallible,  but  thtf 
unless  it  is  received  as  interpreted  by  fallible  men,  be 
will  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  Cliristians. 
This  is  what  shocks  me  in  the  creed-maker.  He  inter- 
poses himself  between  me  and  my  Saviour.  He  dara 
not  trust  me  alone  with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  kavt 
me  to  the  word  of  God.  This  I  cannot  endure.  The 
nearest  possible  communication  with  tbe  mind  of  Christ, 
is  my  great  privilege  as  a  Christian.  I  must  lean 
Christ's  truth  from  Christ  himself,  as  he  speaks  in  tbe 
records  of  lus  life,  and  in  the  men  whom  he  trained 
up  and  supematurally  prepared  to  be  his  witnesses  to 
the  world.  On  what  ground,  I  ask,  do  the  creed-maken 
demand  assent  to  their  articles  as  condition  of  churcb 
membership  or  salvation  ?  What  has  conferi*ed  on  them 
infallibility  ?  *'  Show  me  your  proofs,"  I  say  to  them, 
"  of  Christ  speaking  in  you.  Work  some  miracle. 
Utter  some  prophecy.  Show  me  something  divme  in 
you,  which  other  men  do  not  possess.  Is  it  possible, 
that  you  are  unaided  men,  like  myself,  having  no  more 
right  to  interpret  the  New  Testament  than  myself,  and 
that  you  yet  exalt  your  interpretations  as  infaUible  stand- 
ards of  truth,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  salva- 
tion. Stand  out  of  my  path.  I  wish  to  go  lu  tb^ 
master.     Have  you  words  of  greater  power  than  his  ? 
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an  you  speuk  to  the  human  conscience  or  heart  in  a 

ightter  voice  tlian  he  ?     What  is  it  which  emboldens 

ou   lo   tell   me  what    I  roost    learn  of  Christ  or   be 

St?'* 

I  cannot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with  feelings  ap- 
roaching  contempt.  When  I  bring  them  into  conutisl 
illi  the  New  Testament,  into  what  insignificance  do 
ley  sink !  What  are  they  ?  Skeleunsj  freezing  ab- 
sti*actions,  metaphysical  expressions  of  unintelligible  dog- 
mas ;  and  these  I  am  to  regard  as  the  expositions  of  the 
Tfesh,  livnng,  infinite  truth  which  came  from  Jesus  !  I 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  required  to  hear  and  re- 
ceive the  lispings  of  infancy  as  the  expressions  of  wis- 
dom. Creeds  are  lo  tlie  Scripture?,  what  rush-lights 
are  to  the  sun.  The  creed -maker  defines  Jesus  in  half 
a  dozen  lines,  perhaps  in  metaphysical  terms,  and  calls 
me  to  assent  to  this  account  of  my  Saviour.  I  learn 
less  of  Christ  by  this  process,  than  I  should  learn  of 
llie  sun^  by  being  told  that  this  glorious  luminary  is  a 
circle  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  There  is  but  one  way 
of  knowing  Christ.  We  must  place  ourselves  near  him, 
see  him,  hear  him,  follow  him  from  his  cross  to  the 
heavens,  sympathise  wffh  him  and  obey  him,  and  thus 
catch  clear  and  bright  glimpses  of  his  divine  glory. 

Chrislian  Truth  is  Infinite,  Who  can  think  of  shut- 
ling  it  up  in  a  few  lines  of  an  abstract  creed  ?  You 
might  as  well  compress  the  boundless  atmosphere,  the 
fire,  the  alJ-per^'ading  light,  the  free  winds  of  the  uni- 
/erse,  into  separate  parcels,  and  weigh  and  label  them, 
as  break  up  Christ ianiiy  into  a  few  propositions.  Chris- 
tianity is  freer,  more  illimitable,  than  the  light  or  the 
winds.  It  is  too  mighty  to  be  lK)und  down  by  man's 
puny  hands.     It  Js  a  spirit  ratlier  than  a  rigid  doctrine, 
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the  spirit  of  boundless  love.  The  Infinite  cannot  In 
defined  and  measured  out  like  a  human  manufacture. 
It  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system.  It  cannot  be  com* 
prehended  in  a  set  of  precise  ideas.  It  is  to  be  fek 
rather  than  described.  The  spiritual  impressions  which 
a  true  Christian  receives  from  the  character  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  and  in  which  the  chief  efficacy  of  the  je- 
ligion  lies,  can  be  poorly  brought  out  in  words.  Wonb 
are  but  brief,  rude  hints  of  a  Christian's  mind.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  overflow  them.  To  those  who 
feel  as  he  does,  he  can  make  himself  known  ;  for  such 
can  understand  the  tones  of  the  heart ;  but  he  can  no 
more  lay  down  his  religion  in  a  series  of  abstract  propo- 
sitions, than  he  can  make  known  m  a  few  vague  terais 
\he  expressive  features  and  inmost  soul  of  a  much-loved 
friend.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects,  that  they 
have  been  too  anxious  to  define  their  religion.  They 
have  labored  to  circumscribe  the  infinite.  Christianity, 
as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  true  disciple,  is  not  made 
up  of  fragments,  of  separate  ideas  which  he  can  ex- 
press in  detached  propositions.  It  is  a  vast  and  ever- 
unfolding  whole,  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  each  precept 
and  doctrine  deriving  its  vitality  from  its  union  with 
all.  When  I  see  this  generous,  heavenly  doctrine  com- 
pressed and  cramped  in  human  creeds,  I  feel  as  I 
should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains  applied  to  the 
countenance  and  limbs  of  a  noble  fellow-creature,  de- 
forming and  destroying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  God. 

From  the  Infinity  of  Christian  truth,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  it  folio wT'thar  our  views  of  it  must  always  be 
very  imperfect,  and  ought  to  be  continually  enlarged. 
The  wisest  theologians  are  children  who  have  caught 


>ut  faint  glimpses  of  ihe  religion  ;  who  have  taken  but 
[iLetr  first  lessons ;  and  whose  business  it  is  ^'  to  grow 
in  ilie  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ."     Need  I  say  how 
hostile  to  this  growth  is  a  fixed  creed,  beyond  which 

■  «re  must  never  wander  ?  Such  a  rehgion  as  Christ's 
demands  the  highest  possible  aclivhy  and  freedom  ot 
the  soiiL  Every  new  gleam  of  hghl  should  be  welcom- 
ed with  joy»  Every  hint  should  be  followed  out  with 
eagerness.  Every  whisper  of  the  divine  voice  in  the 
soul  should  be  heard.  The  love  of  Christian  Lrudi 
should  be  so  intense,  as  to  make  us  willing  to  part  with 
all  other  things  for  a  better  comprehension  of  it.  Who 
does  not  see  that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to 
thought,  and  telling  us  where  all  inquiry  must  stop, 
lend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal,  to  shut  our  eyes  on  new 
illumination,  to  hem  us  within  the  beaten  paths  of  man^s 
construction,  to  arrest  that  perpetual  progress  which 
is  the  life  and  glory  of  an  immortal  mind. 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to  creeds,  that,  wher- 
ever they  acquire  authority,  they  interfere  with  that  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity,  oo  which  tlie  efficacy  of  re* 
ligious  teaching  very  much  depends.  That  a  minister 
should  speak  with  power,  il  is  important  that  he  should 
speak  from  his  own  sonl,  and  not  studiously  conform 
bimself  to  modes  of  speaking  which  others  have  adopt- 
ed. It  is  important  that  he  should  give  out  tlie  truth 
in  the  very  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  his  mindi 
ra  the  very  words  which  offer  themselves  spontaneously 
as  the  clothing  of  his  thoughls.  To  express  our  own 
minds  frankly,  directly,  fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach 
other  minds.     Now  it  is  the  effect  of  creeds  to  check 

this  free  utterance  of  tli ought.     The  minister  must  seek 

words  which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecrated  arti- 
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clcs  of  his  church.  If  new  ideas  spring  up  m  his  mind, 
not  altogether  consonant  with  what  the  creed-monger  Ins 
established,  he  must  cover  them  with  mistjr  knguip. 
If  he  happen  to  doubt  the  standard  of  his  church, 
he  must  strain  its  phraseology,  must  force  it  bejrood 
its  obtious  import,  that  he  may  give  his  assent  to  ii 
without  departures  from  truth.  All  these  procesMs 
must  have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and  heait 
They  impair  self-respect.  They  cloud  the  inteDectnl 
eye.  They  accustom  men  to  tamper  with  truth.  la 
proportion  as  a  man  dilutes  his  thought  end  suppresses 
his  conviction,  to  save  his  orthodoxy  from  suspicioa ; 
in  proportion  as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others,  in- 
stead of  speaking  in  his  own  tongue ;  in  proporti<m  as 
be  distorts  language  from  its  common  use,  that  he  may 
stand  well  with  his  party ;  in  that  proportion  he  clouds 
and  degrades  his  intellect,  as  well  as  undermmes  the 
manliness  and  integrity  of  his  character.  How  deeply 
do  I  commiserate  the  minister,  who,  in  the  warmth  and 
freshness  of  youth,  is  visited  with  glimpses  of  higher 
truth  than  is  embodied  in  the  creed,  but  who  dares  not 
be  just  to  himself,  and  is  made  to  echo  what  is  not  the 
simple,  natural  expression  of  his  own  mind  !  Better 
were  it  for  us  to  beg  our  bread  and  clothe  ourselves  in 
rags,  than  to  part  with  Christian  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness. Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in  bams  or  the 
open  air,  where  he  may  speak  the  truth  from  the  ful- 
ness of  his  soul,  than  to  lift  up  in  cathedrals^  amidst 
pomp  and  wealth,  a  voice  which  is  not  true  to  his  in- 
iVard  thoughts.  If  they  who  wear  the  chains  of  creeds, 
once  knew  the  happiness  of  breathing  the  air  of  free- 
dom, and  of  moving  with  an  unincumbered  spirit,  no 


redtb  or  power  in  ihe  world's  gift  would  bribe  them  lo 
part  with  their  spiritual  liberty. 

Another  sad  effect  of  creeds  is,  that  they  favor  un' 
belief.  It  is  not  the  object  of  a  creed  to  express  the 
simple  truths  of  our  religion,  though  in  these  its  efficient 
cy  chiefly  lies,  but  to  embody  and  decree  those  myste- 
ries about  which  Christians  have  been  contending,  I  use 
the  word  "  mysteries,"  not  in  the  Scriptural  but  popular 
sense,  as  meaning  doctrines  which  give  a  shock  to  tlie 
reason  and  seem  to  contradict  some  acknowledged  truth. 
Such  mysteries  are  the  staples  of  creeds.  The  celestial 
virtues  of  Christ's  character,  these  are  not  inserted  into 
articles  of  faith.  On  the  contrary,  doctrines  which  from 
their  darkness  or  unintelligibleness  have  provoked  con- 
troversy,  and  which  owe  their  importance  very  much  to 
the  circumstance  of  having  been  fought  for  or  fought 
against  for  ages,  these  are  tlirown  by  the  creed-makers 
into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  religion,  and  made  its 
efpecial  representatives.  Christianity  as  set  forth  tn 
creeds  is  a  propounder  of  dark  sayings,  of  riddles,  of 
knotty  propositions,  of  apparent  contradictions.  Who, 
on  reading  these  standards,  woidd  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
simple,  pure,  benevolent,  practical  character  of  Christi* 
anity  .*  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Christianity  becoming 
identified,  by  means  of  creeds,  with  so  many  dark  doc- 
trines, is  looked  on  by  many  as  a  subject  for  theologians 
to  quarrel  about,  but  too  thorny  or  perplexed  for  com- 
rtion  minds,  while  it  is  spumed  by  many  more  as  an 
insult  on  human  reason,  as  a  triumph  of  fanaticism  over 
common  sense. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  most  creeds,  whilst  they 
abound  in  mysteries  of  human  creation,  have  renounced 

he  great  mystery  of  religion.     There  is  in  religion  a 
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j^teat  mystery.  1  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Free-wiQ  oi 
moral  liberty.  How  to  reconcile  this  with  God's  fore* 
knowledge  and  human  dependence,  is  a  question  which 
has  perplexed  the  greatest  minds.  It  is  probable  dot 
much  of  the  obscurity  arises  from  our  applying  to  God 
the  same  kind  of  foreknowledge  as  men  possess  by  their 
acquaintance  with  causes,  and  from  our  supposing  die 
Supreme  Being  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  time  as 
man.  It  is  probable  that  juster  views  on  these  subjects 
will  relieve  the  freedom  of  the  will  from  some  of  ill 
difficulties.  Still  the  difficulties  attenduig  it  are  great 
It  is  a  mystery  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now 
is  it  not  strange  that  theologians  who  have  made  aad 
swallowed  so  many  other  mysteries,  have  generally  re- 
jected this,  and  rejected  it  on  the  ground  of  objecdoos 
less  formidable  than  tliose  which  may  be  urged  against 
ihcir  own  inventions  }  A  large  part  of  the  Protesunt 
world  have  sacrificed  man's  freedom  of  will  to  God's 
foreknowledge  and  sovereignty,  thus  virtually  subverting 
all  religion,  all  duty,  all  responsibility.  They  have  made 
man  a  machine,  and  destroyed  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  the  brute.  There  seems  a  fatality  attend- 
ing creeds.  After  burdening  Christianity  with  mysteries 
of  which  it  is  as  innocent  as  the  unborn  child,  they  have 
generally  renounced  the  real  mystery  of  religion,  of 
human  nature.  They  have  subverted  the  foundation 
of  moral  government,  by  taking  from  man  the  only  ca- 
pacity which  makes  him  responsible,  and  in  this  way 
have  fixed  on  the  commands  and  threatenings  of  God 
the  character  of  a  cruel  despotism.  What  a  lesson 
against  man's  attempting  to  impose  his  wisdom  on  his 
fellow-creatures  as  the  truth  of  God  ! 
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f1  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  various  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance*  It  is  a  good  and 
great  cause,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  God,  if,  by  the 
service  now  allotiert  me,  I  can  to  any  degree  encourage 
them  in  their  work,  or  throw  new  light  on  their  path. 
The  present  occasion  may  well  animate  a  Christian  min- 
ister. What  a  noble  testimony  does  Oiis  meeting  bear 
to  the  spirit  and  influences  of  the  Christian  faith !  Why 
is  this  multitude  brought  together  ?  Not  for  selfish 
gratification,  not  for  any  worldly  end,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  a  great  moral  and  social  evil,  of  proinoting 
the  virtue,  dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence 
comes  this  sympathy  with  the  fallen,  the  guilty,  the  mis- 
erable ?  Have  we  derived  it  from  the  schools  of  ancient 
philosophy,  or  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
No.  We  inherit  it  from  Jesus  Christ.  We  have 
caught  it  from  his  lips,  his  life,  his  cross.  This  meet- 
ing, were  we  to  trace  its  origin,  would  carry  us  back  to 
Bethlehem  and  Calvary.     The   impulse  which  Christ 
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gave  to  the  human  soul,  bavbg  endured  for  ages,  is  no* 
manifesting  itself  more  and  more,  in  new  and  increasing 
efforts  of  philanthropy  for  the  redemption  of  the  work! 
from  every  form  of  evil.  Within  these  walls  the  authori- 
ty of  Christ  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  his  cbuao 
ter  traduced.  To  the  blasphemer  of  that  holy  name, 
what  a  reply  is  furnished  by  the  crowd  which  these  wiDi 
now  contain  !  A  religion,  which  thus  brings  and  knits 
men  together,  for  the  help,  comfort,  salvation  of  their 
erring,  lost  fellow-oreatures,  bears  on  ita  front  f  hrosd, 
bright,  unambiguous  stamp  of  Divini^.  Let  us  be  grate* 
ful  that  we  were  bom  under  its  light,  and  more  gratefiil 
still  if  we  have  been,  m  any  measure,  baptized  into  its 
disinterested  and  divine  love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  teaapeiiBee 
effort,  to  render  any  important  aid  to  your  cause  by  nov- 
elty of  suggestion.  Its  friends  have  thoroughly  explored 
the  ground  over  which  I  am  to  travel.  Still  every  mao^ 
who  is  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  is  naturally  a^ 
tracted  to  particular  views  or  points  in  the  most  fiuniliff 
subject ;  and,  by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these,  he 
sometimes  succeeds  in  giving  them  a  new  pfouiiiMBce, 
in  vindicating  their  just  rank,  and  in  securing  to  them  as 
attention  which  they  may  not  have  received,  but  wfaicii 
is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I  have  soroetuaes 
thought,  perhaps  without  foundation,  that  its  chief,  essen- 
tial evil  was  not  brought  out  as  thoroughly  and  frequeat- 
ly  as  its  secondary  evils,  and  that  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient conviction  of  the  depth  of  its  causes  and  of  the 
remedies  which  it  demands.  With  these  impressions, 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  topics  :  —  the 
great  essential  evil  of  intemperance, — the  extent  of  hs 
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fnptations,  —  us  causes, — the  means  of  its  prevenliof] 
or  cure, 

I.  I  begin  will]  iskiiig)  what  is  the  great,  essenikJ 
evil  of  intemperance  ?  The  reply  is  given,  when  I  say, 
that  imemperance  is  die  voluntury  ixtinction  of  reason*  f 
The  great  evil  is  inward  or  spiritual*  The  internperafi 
imn  divests  himself,  for  a  time,  of  his  rationaJ  and  moral 
e,  casts  froni  hiniself  self-consciousness  and  self-l 
command,  brings  on  phrensy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this  \ 
sanity,  prostrates  more  and  more  his  rational  and  moraJ 
wers*  He  sins  immediately  and  directly  against  the 
rational  nature,  tiiai  divine  principle,  which  distinguishes 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  betw^een  right  and  wrong 
action,  which  distinguishes  man  from  tlie  brute.  This  is 
tlie  essence  of  the  vice,  what  constitutes  its  peculiar 
guilt  and  woe,  and  what  should  particularly  impress  and 
awaken  those  who  are  laboring  for  its  suppression.  Ail 
tlie  other  evils  of  iDiemperance  are  light  compared  with 
is,  and  ahiiost  all  flow  from  this  ;  and  it  is  right,  it  is 
be  desired,  that  all  other  evils  should  be  joined  with 
and  follow  this*  It  is  to  be  desired,  when  a  man  lifts  a 
suicidal  arm  against  his  highest  life,  when  he  quenches 
reason  and  conscience,  that  he  and  all  others  should  re- 
ive solemn,  startling  warning  of  the  greatness  of  his 
guilt  ;  that  terrible  outward  calamities  should  bear  wit- 
ness to  tlie  inward  ruin  which  he  js  working  ;  diat  the 
Jwind-writing  of  judgment  and  woe  on  his  countenance, 
form,  and  whole  condition,  should  declare  what  a  fearful 
thing  it  b  Tor  a  man,  God's  rational  offspring,  to  re- 
nounce his  reason  and  become  a  brute.  It  is  common 
for  those  who  argue  against  intemperance,  to  describe 
the  bloated  countenance  of  iJie  drunkard,  now  Hushed 
and  now  deadly   pale.     They  describe  his    trembhi^g, 
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^palsied  limbs.  They  describe  his  waning  prosperity, 
bis  poverty,  liis  despair.  They  describe  his  desolaie, 
cheerless  home,  his  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  board,  his 
heart-broken  wife,  the  aqualidness  of  his  children  ;  and 
we  groan  in  spirit  over  ihe  sad  reciiaK  But  it  is  right, 
that  all  diis  should  be.  It  is  right,  that  he,  who,  fore- 
warned, puts  out  the  lights  of  understanding  and  con- 
science within  him,  who  abandons  his  rank  among 
God's  rational  creatures,  and  takes  his  place  among 
nites,  should  stand  a  monument  of  wrath  among  his 
fellows,  should  be  a  teacher  wherever  he  is  seen,  a 
teacher,  in  every  look  and  motion,  of  the  awfid  guilt  of 
•destroying  reason.  Were  we  so  constituted,  that  reason 
odd  be  extinguished,  and  tlie  countenance  retain  its 
Ireshness,  the  form  its  grace,  the  body  its  vigor,  the 
utward  condition  its  prosperity,  and  no  striking  change 
be  seen  in  one's  home,  so  far  from  being  gainers,  we 
should  lose  some  testimonies  of  God's  parental  care. 
His  care  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  justice,  are  rnani* 
fested  in  the  fearful  mark  he  has  set  on  the  drunkard,  in 
the  bligbl  which  falls  on  all  the  drunkard's  joys.  These 
outward  evils,  dreadful  as  they  seem,  are  but  faint  t^^jes 
of  the  ruin  within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's  re- 
spect to  his  own  image  in  the  soul,  his  parental  wai'nings 
against  the  crime  of  quenching  the  Intellectual  and^ 
moral  life. 

f    We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  coi 

jquences  or  punishments  of  crime,  and  to  overlook  the 

I  crime  itself.     This  is  not  turning  punishment  to  its  high* 

/est  use.     Punishment  is  an  outward  sign  of  inward 

It  is  meant  to  reveal  something  more  terrible  than  i 

The  greatness  of  punishment  is  a  mode  of  embodying, 

making  visible,  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  to  which  it 


attached.     The  miseries  of  intemperance,  its  loaib- 

Boraeness,  ghasUlnessj  and  pains,  are  not  seen  aright, 
if  they  do  not  represent  to  us  the  more  fearful  desola- 
lion  wrought  by  this  sin  in  the  souJ. 

Among  the  evils  of  intemperance,  much  importance 
giveil  to  the  poverty  of  which  it  is  die  cause.     But 
lis  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet  light  in  comparison  with 
be  essential  evil  of  intemperance,  which  I  am  so  anj 
lous  to   place  distinctly  before  you*     What  matters  it 
_|bat  a  man  be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  ihe 

virtues  of  a  Man  ?     What 
for  a  few^  years,  live 


it,  energy,  reason,  and 


on 


"matters  it  that  a  man  must 
bread  and  water  ?  How  many  of  the  richest  are  reduc- 
ed by  disease  to  a  w^orse  condition  tlmn  this  ?  Honest, 
virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty  is  a  comparatively  light 
evU,  The  ancient  phdosopher  chose  it  as  the  condi- 
lion  of  virtue.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  Christian. 
The  poverty  of  the  iniemperate  man  owes  its  great 
misery  to  its  cause.  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar, 
by  having  made  himself  a  brute,  is  miserable  indeed. 
He  who  has  no  solace,  who  has  only  agonizing  recol- 
lections and  harrowing  remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his  cold 
hearth,  his  scanty  table,  his  ragged  children,  has  indeed 
to  bear  a  crushing  weight  of  woe.  That  he  suffers,  is 
a  light  thing.  That  he  has  brought  on  himself  this  suf* 
fering  by  the  voluntary  extinction  of  his  reason,  this  is 
the  terrible  thought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

We  are  told,  that  w^e  roust  keep  this  or  that  man  from 
drunkenness,  to  save  him  from  *^  coming  on  the  town," 
(rom  being  a  burden  to  the  city.  The  motive  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  ;  but  I  cannot  keep  my  ihoughts  f\%ed 
for  a  moment  on  the  few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars, 
which  the  intemperate  cost.     When  I  go  to  the  poor- 
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bouse,  and  see  the  degradation,  the  spiritual  weakness, 
the  abjectness,  the  half-idiot  imbecility  written  on  the 
drunkard's  countenance,  I  see  a  ruin  which  makes  the 
cost  of  his  support  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  scale.  I  an 
not  sorry  that  society  is  taxed  for  the  dnmkard.  I 
would  it  were  taxed  more.  I  would  the  burden* of  sus- 
taining him  were  so  heavy,  that  we  should  be  compelled 
to  wake  up,  and  ask  how  he  may  be  saved  from  nmi. 
It  is  intended,  wisely  intended  by  God,  that  sin  siafl 
spread  its  miseries  beyond  itself,  that  no  human  being 
shall  suffer  alone,  that  the  man  who  falls  shaU  drair 
others  with  him,  if  not  into  his  guilt,  at  least  into  a  por- 
tion of  his  woe.  If  one  member  of  the  social  bodf 
suffer,  others  must  suffer  too ;  and  this  is  well.  Thb 
is  one  6f  the  dependencies,  by  which  we  become  inter- 
ested in  one  another's  moral  safety,  and  are  summoned 
to  labor  for  the  rescue  of  the  fallen. 

Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred  for  its  own 
sake,  much  more  than  for  its  outward  consequences. 
TJiese  consequences  owe  their  chief  bitterness  to  their 
criminal  source.  We  speak  of  the  miseries  which  the 
drunkard  carries  into  his  family.  But  take  away  his 
own  brutality,  and  bow  lightened  would  be  these  mis- 
eries. We  talk  of  his  wife  and  children  in  rags.  Let 
the  rags  continue  ;  but  suppose  them  to  be  the  effects 
of  an  innocent  cause.  Suppose  the  drunkard  to  have 
been  a  virtuous  husband,  and  an  affectionate  father,  and 
that  sickness,  not  vice,  has  brought  his  family  thus  low. 
Suppose  his  wife  and  children  bound  to  him  by  a  stroi^ 
love,  which  a  life  of  labor  for  their  support,  and  of  un- 
wearied kindness  has  awakened  ;  suppose  them  to  know 
that  his  toils  for  their  welfare  had  broken  down  his 
frame  ;  suppose  him  able  to  say,  '*  We  are  poor  in  tbh 
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orld's  goods,  but  rich  in  affection  and  religious  trust. 

am  going  from  you  ;  but  I  leave  you  to  the  Fatiier 

the  fatherless  and  1o  the  widow's  God.'*     Suppose 

is,  and  how  changed  these   rags  !     How  changed   ihe 

Id,  naked  room  l     The  hearths  warmth  can  do  mucli 

wiUisland  the  winter's  cold  ;  and  there  is  hope,  there 

honor  in  this  virtuous  indigence.     What  breaks  the 

lart  of  the  drunkard's  wife  ?     It  is  not  that  be  is  poor^ 

ut  that  he  is  a  drunkard.     Instead  of  that  bloated  face, 

low  distorted  with  passion,  now  robbed  of  every  gleam 

intelligence,  if  the  wife  could  look  on  an  affectionate 

luntenanccj  which  bad  for  years  beep  the  interpreter 

a  well  principied   mind  and  faitliful  heart,   what  an 

overwhelming  load  would  be  lifted  from  her.     It  is  a 

isband,  wKose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  inOrmities  are 

le  witnesses  of  his  guilt,  who  has  blighted  all  her  hopes, 

who  has  proved  false  to  the  vow  which  made  her  his ; 

it  IS  such  a  husband  who  makes  home  a  hell,  not  one 

whom  toil  and  disease  and  providence  have  cast  on  the 

care  of  wife  and  children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of  vice,  too 
ttle  at  the  vice  itself.     It  is  vice,  which  is  the  chief 
eight  of  what  we  call  its  consequence,  vice  wliicfa  is 
the  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  human  woe. 


U.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
extent  of  temptations  to  this  vice.  And  on  this  point, 
\  shall  not  avail  myself  of  the  statistics  of  intemper- 
nce.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  number  its  victims.  I 
wish  to  awaken  universal  vigilance,  by  showing  that  the 
temptations  to  this  excess  are  spread  through  all  classes 
of  society.  We  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  the  laborious, 
.educated,  unimproved,  were  alone  in  danger,  and  as 
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^^^B  if  we  ourselves  had  no  interest  tn  ihis  caitsc,  except  lii 

^^^H  others  are  concerned.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  inukitiides  tn 
^^^HaII  classes  are  in  danger.  In  truth,  when  we  recall  tlie 
^^^Hsad  histories  of  not  a  few  in  every  circle,  who  once 
^^^B  vtood  among  the  firmest  and  then  yielded  to  temptation^ 
^^^B  We  are  taught,  that  none  of  us  sfiould  dismiss  fear^  that 
^  we  loo  may  be  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  The 
^"  /young  are  exposed  to  intemperance,  for  youth  wants 
\  1  forethotight,  loves  excitement,  is  apt  to  place  happiness 
^  in  gayety,  is  prone  to  convivial  pleasure,  and  too  often 
I  /  finds  or  makes  tliis  the  path  to  hell ;  nor  are  die  old 
I  I  secure,  for  age  unnerves  the  mind  as  well  as  the  bodyi 
and  silently  steals  away  the  power  of  self-control.  The 
idle  are  in  scarcely  less  peril  than  the  over- worked 
laborer ;  for  uneasy  cravings  spring  up  in  the  vacant 
nind,  and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating  draughts  is 
greedily  sought  as  an  escape  from  the  intolerable  weari- 
ness of  having  nothing  to  do.  Men  of  a  coarse »  un- 
refined character  fall  easily  into  intemperance,  beemuie 
they  see  little  in  its  brutality  to  disgust  them.  It  is  a 
sadder  thought,  that  men  of  genius  and  sensibility  are 
hardly  less  exposed.  Strong  action  of  the  mind  is 
6ven  more  exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the  hands.  It 
■  uses  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  finer  spirits,  and  leaves 
either  a  sinking  of  the  system  which  craves  for  tonics, 
or  a  restlessness  which  seeks  relief  in  deceitful  seda- 
tives. Besides,  it  is  natural  for  minds  of  great  energy, 
to  hunger  for  strong  excitement ;  and  this,  when  not 
found  in  innocent  occupation  and  amusement,  is  too 
often  sought  in  criminal  indulgence.  These  remarki 
Mpply  peculiarly  to  men  whose  genius  is  poetical,  imagi* 
bnative,  allied  with,  and  quickened  by,  peculiar  sensihili* 
'  tv      Such  men,  living  in  worlds  of  their  own  creation, 


ling  tbemselves  with  ideal  beauty  and  joy,  and  loo 
losing  diemselves  in  reveries,  in  whicli  iniagina- 
ion  minisLers  to  appetite,  and  the  sensual  triumphs  over 
spiritual  nature,  are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  losing 
le  balance  of  the  mind,  of  losing  cahn  thought,  clear 
judgmeotj  and  moral  strength  of  will,  become  children 
of  impulse )  learn  to  despise  simple  and  cotimion  pleas^ 
ures,  and  are  hurried  lo  ruin  by  a  feverish  thirst  of  high- 
ughc,  delirious  gratiScation.  In  such  men,  tliese 
ental  causes  of  excess  are  often  aggravated  by  pecu- 
irritableness  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  the 
cords  of  literature  are  so  sad.  Hence  the  brightest 
;bts  of  the  intellectual  world  have  so  often  undergone 
iisasLrous  eclipse  ;  and  die  inspired  voice  of  genius,  so 
illing,  so  exalting^  has  died  away  in  the  brutal  or  Idiot 
ies  of  intemperance.  I  have  now  been  speaking  of 
e  highest  order  of  intellectual  men  ;  but  it  may  be 
id  of  men  of  education  in  general,  that  they  must  not 
feel  themselves  beyond  peril.  It  is  said,  that  as  large 
a  proportion  of  intemperate  oien  can  be  found  among 
those,  who  have  gone  through  our  colleges,  as  among 
equal  number  of  men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life, 
bo  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  cukure.  It  must  not, 
however,  he  inferred,  dial  the  cultivation  of  the  inlel- 
1  affords  no  moral  aids.  The  truth  is,  that  its  good 
ndeneies  are  thwarted.  Educated  men  fall  victims  to 
temptation  as  often  as  other  men,  not  because  education 
is  inoperative,  but  because  our  public  seminaries  give 
a  partial  training,  being  directed  almost  wholly  to  the 
developement  of  the  intellect,  and  very  little  to  moral 
ctjttire,  and  still  less  to  die  bvigoration  of  the  physical 
system.  Another  cause  of  the  e^'il  is  probably  thii, 
,t  young  men,  liberally  educated,  enter  on  professions 
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which  give  at  first  little  or  no  occupation,  which  eqwa 
them,  perhaps  for  years,  to  the  temptations  of  leison^ 
the  most  perilous  in  an  age  of  mezperience  and  jNh 
sion.  Accordingly,  the  ranks  of  intemperance  are  re- 
cruited from  that  class  which  forms  the  chief  hope  of 
society.  And  I  would  I  could  stop  here.  But  tfam 
is  another  prey  on  which  mtemperance  seizes,  still  man 
to  be  deplored,  and  that  b  Woman.  I  know  no  si^ 
on  earth  more  sad,  than  woman^s  countenance,  irinck 
once  knew  no  suffusion  but  the  glow  of  exquisite  feel- 
ing, or  the  blush  of  hallowed  modesty,  crimsoned,  d^  | 
formed  by  intemperance.  ^  Even  woman  is  not  safe.  | 
The  delicacy  of  her  physical  organization  exposes  her 
to  inequalities  of  feeling^jgehich  tempt  to  the  sedoctiva 
relief  given  by  cordials.  I  Man  with  his  iron  nerves  lit- 
tle knows  what  the  sensitive  frame  of  woman  suffers, 
I  how  many  desponding  imaginations  throng  on  her  in 
^her  solitudes,  how  often  she  is  exhausted  by  unremit- 
ting cares,  and  how  much  the  power  of  self-control  is 
impaired  by  repeated  derangements  of  her  frail  system! 
The  truth  should  be  told.  I  In  all  our  families,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  condition,  liiere  are  endangered  mdirid- 
uals,  and  fear  and  watchfulness  in  regard  to  intempe^ 
ance  belong  to  all. 

Do  not  say,  that  I  exaggerate  your  exposure  to  in- 
temperance. Let  no  man  say,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
drunkard,  broken  in  health  and  spoiled  of  intellect,  "  I 
can  never  so  fall."  He  thought  as  little  of  falling  m  Ks 
earlier  years.  The  promise  of  his  youth  was  as  bri^ 
as  yours ;  and  even  after  he  began  his  downward  course, 
he  was  as  unsuspicious  as  the  firmest  around  him,  and 
would  have  repelled  as  indignantly  the  admonition  to 
beware  of  intemperance.     The  danger  of  this  vice  liei 
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its  almost  iraperceptible  approach*  Few  who  perish 
it  know  its  first  accesses.  Youth  does  not  see  or 
ect  drunkenness  in  the  sparklbg  beverage,  which 
quickens  all  its  susceptibilities  of  joy.  The  invalid 
does  not  see  it  in  the  cordial,  wlJch  his  physician  pre- 
scribes, and  which  gives  new  tone  to  his  debilitated 
orgcms.  The  man  of  thought  and  genius  detects  no 
palsying  poison  in  the  draughty  which  seems  a  spring 
of  inspiration  to  intellect  and  imaginaiioo.  The  lover 
of  social  pleasure  little  dreams,  that  the  glass,  which 
toiroates  conversation,  will  ever  be  drunk  in  solitude, 
tnd  will  sink  him  too  low  for  the  intercourse  in  which 
be  now  delights.  Intemperance  comes  with  noiseless 
■tep,  and  binds  its  first  cords  w^ith  a  touch  too  light  to 
be  felt.  This  truth  of  mournful  experience  should  be 
traisured  up  by  us  all,  and  should  influence  the  habits 
sod  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social  life  in  every 
^Itss  of  the  community. 

Bach  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations  of  this  vice- 
It  is  true,  however,  that  whilst  its  ravages  may  be 
traced  through  all  conditions,  ihey  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  poorer  and  laboring  portions  of  society. 
Here  its  crimes  and  woes  swell  to  an  amount  which 
Parties  and  appalls  us.  Here  tlie  evil  is  to  be  chiefly 
»wth3lood.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  my  following  remarks, 
confine  myself  very  much  to  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  btemperance  in  this  class  of  the  community. 


IIL  Among  the  causes  of  intemperance  In  the  class 

of  wb'ch  I  have  spoken,  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  which  every  man  does 
something  to  confirm,  and  which  brings  to  most  of  us 
mmy  privileges.     On  these  I  shall  now  Uisist,  because 
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tbey  show  our  obligaiioa  to  do  what  we  can  to 
the  evil.  It  is  just,  that  they  who  receive  good,  sbodi 
aid  those  who  receive  harm  from  our  present  sool 
organization.  Undoubtedly,  the  primary  cause  ofii- 
temperance  is  in  the  intemperate  themselves,  in  that 
moral  weakness  and  irresolution,  in  the  voluntaiy  m- 
render  of  themselves  to  temptation.  Still,  socie^,  bf 
mereasing  temptation  and  diminishing  men^s  power  to 
resist,  becomes  responsible  for  all  wide-spread  vicO) 
and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its  energy  for  their  sup- 
pression. This  leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the  cauM 
of  mtemperance,  which  have  their  foundation  in  ov 
social  state. 

One  cause  of  the  commonness  of  intemperance  m 
the  present  state  of  things,  is  the  heavy  burden  of  care 
and  toil  wliich  is  laid  on  a  large  multitude  of  mea. 
Multitudes,  to  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  are  often  compelled  to  undergo  a  degree  of 
labor  exhausting  to  die  spirits  and  injurious  to  health. 
Of  consequence,  relief  is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do 
not  find  that  civilization  lightens  men's  toils ;  as  yet  it 
has  increased  them  ;  and  in  this  effect,  I  see  the  sign 
of  a  deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  progress  of  society. 
It  cannot  be  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  the  whole 
of  life  should  be  spent  in  drudgery  for  the  supply  of 
animal  wants.  That  civilization  is  very  imperfect,  in 
which  the  mass  of  men  can  redeem  no  time  from  bodily 
labor,  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  culture.  It 
is  melancholy  to  witness  the  degradation  of  mulutudes 
to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden.  Exhausting  toils 
unfit  the  mind  to  withstand  temptation.  The  man, 
spent  with  labor,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition  from 
higher  pleasures,  is  impelled  to  seek  a  deceitful  sokce 
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•xeess*     How  the  coadition  of  socioiy  shall 
so  cliangc?d  as  to  preveot  excessive  pressure  on  any 
iss,  is  untloiibtedly  a  hard  question.     One  tiling  seems 
l>Uin,  that  liiure  is  no  tendency  in  our  present  inslitu- 
:>ns  and  habits  to  bring  relief.     On  the  contrary,  rich 
id  poor  seem  to  be  more  and  more  oppressed  with  in- 
cessant toil,  exhaustiug  forelliought,  anxious  struggles, 
Ibverish   competitions.       Some    look   to   legislation    lo*^ 
diten   the   burden  of  tlie  laboring  class.      But  eqtial  / 

ajid  civil  liberty  have  no  power  to  remove  the 
[locking  contrast  of  condition  which  all  civilized  com* 
junities  present.  Inward,  spiritual  improvement,  I 
slieve,  is  the  only  sure  remedy  for  social  evils.  What 
Jwe  need  is  a  new  diffusion  of  Christian,  fraternal  love, 
to  stir  up  the  powerful  and  prosperous  to  succour  libe- 
rally and  encourage  the  unforlunate  or  weak,  and  a  new 
I  dillusion  of  intellectyal  and  moral  force,  to  make  the 
I^Bnultitude  efficient  for  their  own  support,  to  form  them 
^Klo  self-control,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  independence, 
Bwlijch  will  scorn  to  ask  or  receive  unnecessary  relief. 

Another  cause,  intimately  connected  with  the  last,  is 
the  intellectniil  rlepressinn  anil  the  ignorance  to  which 
many  are  subjected.  Tiiey  who  toil  from  morning  to 
night,  witljout  seasons  of  thought  and  mental  iniprove- 
inent,  are  of  course  exceedingly  narrowed  in  tlieir  fac- 
ulties, views,  and  sources  of  gratification.  The  pres- 
ent moment,  and  the  bodyj  engross  their  thoughts.  The 
pleasures  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  of  tasie,  of  read- 
tig,  of  cultivated  society,  are  almost  entirely  denied 
liem.  What  pleasures  but  (hose  of  the  senses  remain  ? 
Jnused  to  reflection  and  forethought,  how  dim  must 
their  pcrcepiions  of  religion  and  duty,  and  how  htlle 
illed  are  they  to  cope  with  temptation!  Undoubtedly 
roL.  II*  27 
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ill  this  country,  this  cause  of  intemperance  is  less  open- 
tive  than  in  others.  There  is  less  brutal  ignorance 
here  than  elsewhere  ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  b* 
cilities  of  excess  are  incomparably  greater,  so  that  for 
the  uneducated,  the  temptation  to  vice  may  be  stronger 
m  this  than  in  less  enlightened  lands.  Our  outward 
prosperity,  imaccompanied  with  propordonate  moral  and 
mental  improvement,  becomes  a  mighty  impulse  to  in- 
temperance, and  this  impulse  die  prosperous  are  bound 
to  withstand. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  intemperance  among 
the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  and  that  is  the  general 
sensuality  and  earthliness  of  the  community.  There  is 
indeed  much  virtue,  much  spirituality,  in  the  prosperous 
/^lasses,  but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is  a  vastly 
greater  amount  .in  diese  classes  of  worldiness,  of  de- 
votion to  the  senses,  and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
The  majority  live  unduly  for  the  body.  Where  there  is 
litde  intemperance  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  there  is  yet  a  great  amount  of  excess.  Thou- 
sands, who  are  never  drunk,  place  tlieir  chief  happiness 
in  pleasures  of  the  table.  How  much  of  the  intellect 
of  this  community  is  palsied,  how  much  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  blotted  out,  how  much  of  the 
spirit  buried,  through  unwise  indulgence  !  What  is  the 
great  lesson,  which  the  more  prosperous  classes  teach  to 
the  poorer?  Not  self-denial,  not  spirituality,  not  the 
great  Christian  truth,  that  human  happiness  lies  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  in  inward  force 
and  life.  The  poorer  are  taught  by  the  richer,  that  the 
greatest  good  is  ease,  indulgence.  The  voice  which 
descends  from  the  prosperous,  contradicts  the  lessons 
of  Christ  and  of  sound  philosophy.     It  is  the  sensuality, 
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ilie  earihliness  of  iliose  who  give  the  tone  to  public  seo* 
^  liuieni,  which  is  chargeable  with  a  vast  amount  of  tbo 
'intemperance   of  tlie  poor.     How  is   die   poor  man  lo 
resist  JDtcniperance  }     Only  by  a  moral  force,  an  en- 
.er^y  of  will,  a  principle  of  self-denial  in  his  soul.      And 
where  is  this  taught  him  ?    Does  a  higher  morality  como 
loliim  from  those  whose  condition  makes  them  his  sype* 
riors  ?     The  great  inquiry  which  he  hears  among  the 
better  educated   is,  Wliat  shall  we   eat  and  drink,  and 
wfaerewiilial  shall  we  be  clothed  ?     Unceasing  struggles 
for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good,  constitute  tlie  cliief 
.  activity  which  he  sees  around  him.     To  suppose  that 
I  poorer  classes  should   receive  lessons  of  luxury  and 
eif-indulgence   from   the  more   prosperous,  and  should 
If  el  resist  tlie  most  urgent   lemiJtaiions  to  excess,  is  to 
expect  from  them  a  moral  force,  in  which  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  sadly  wanting.     In  tlieir  hard  conflicis,  how 
Btlle  of  life-giving  truth,  of  elevating  ihought,  of  heav- 
ily aspiration,  do  they  receive  from  those  above  lliein 
|W  w^orUlly  condition  f 

Another  cause  of  intemperance,  is  the  want  of  self- 

pect  which  the  present  state  of  society  induces  among 

^  poor  and  laborious.     Jiisi  as  far  as  wealth  is  the 

^liject  of  worshij>,  the  measure  of  men's  importance,  the 

••dge  of  distinction,  so  far  tliere  will  be  a  tendency  lo 

^f-contempt  and  self-abandonment  among  tliose  whose 

*^t  gives  them  no  chance  of  its  acquisition.      Such  not- 

**tTdIy  feel  as  if  the  great  good  of  life  were  denied  tliem. 

They  see  themselves  neglected.     Their  condition  cuts 

•*lem  ofl'from  communication  wiih  the  improved.     They 

^)ink  tliey  have  httle  slake  in  the  general  weal.      They 

I  not  feel  as  if  they  bad  a  character  to  lose.     Nothtttg 

umlnds  tljem  of  the  greatness  of  their  nature,     Notlung 
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teaches  them,  that  in  their  obacure  lot  they  may  secoR 
the  highest  good  on  earth.  Catching  from  the  geneni 
tone  of  society  the  ruinous  notion,  that  wealth  k  bcuw 
as  well  as  happmess,  they  see  in  their  narrow  lot  noiih 
ing  to  inspire  self-respect.  In  this  delusion,  thejr  are 
not  more  degraded  tlian  the  prosperoue  ;  they  but  echo 
the  voice  of  society ;  but  to  them  the  delusion  bringi  i 
deeper,  immediate  ruin.  By  sinking  them  in  their  om 
eyes,  it  robs  them  of  a  powerful  protection  against  low 
vices.  It  prepares  them  for  coarse  manners,  ibr  gross 
pleasures,  for  descent  to  brutal  degradation.  Of  aD 
classes  of  society,  the  poor  should  be  treated  with  pe- 
culiar deference,  as  the  means  of  counteracting  their 
chief  peril ;  I  mean,  the  loss  of  self-respect.  But  to 
all  their  other  evil  is  added  peculiar  neglect.  Can  we 
then  wonder  tliat  tliey  fall  ? 

I  might  name  other  causes  in  our  social  constitudon 
favoring  intemperance ;  but  I  must  pass  them,  and  wiU 
suggest  one  characteristic  of  our  times,  which  increases 
^11  the   tendencies  to  this  vice.     Our  times  are  distin- 
\     jguished  by  what  is  called  a  love  of  excitement  ;  in  other 
I     Avords,  by  a  love  of  strong  stimulants.     To  be  stimulat- 
/ed,  excited,  is  the  universal  want.     The  calmness,  so- 
briety, plodding  industry  of  our  fathers,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  feverish  restlessness.  \  The  books  that  are 
read  are  not  the  great,   standard,  immortal  works  of 
genius,  which  require  calm  thought,  and  inspire  deep 
feeling  ;  but  ephemeral  works,  which  are  run  through 
with  a  railroad  rapidity,  and  which  give  a  pleasure  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  exhilarating  draughts.     Busi* 
ness  is  become  a  race,  and  is  hurried  on  by  XSe  eif 
citement  of  great  risks,  and   die  hope  of  great  profits' 
Even  religion  partakes  the  general  restlessness.    In  some 


iliiceSf  extravagant  measures,  which  stofin  the  nervous 
stem,  and  drive  tlie  more  sensitive  lo  the  borders  of 
isaniiy,  are  resorted  lo  for  its  promotion.  Everywhere 
opie  go  lo  church  lo  be  excited  rather  thaii  Improved. 
his  thirsi  for  stimulautg  cannot  be  shut  up  io  cerlaiu 
spheres.  It  spreada  through  and  characterizes  the  cora- 
miiniiy.  Jt  pervades  tliose  classes,  who,  unhappily,  can 
aifford  themselves  but  one  strong  slimulus,  intoxicating 
^^Jiquor  ;  and  among  these,  the  spirit  of  the  age  breaks 
^B^nt  in  intemperance. 

^B  IV.  I  have  now  set  before  you  some  of  the  causes 
I  of  iniemperBnce  in  our  present  social  state  ;  and  this 
I  have  done  tliat  you  may  feel  that  society,  in  all  ila 
ranks,  especially  in  the  highest,  is  bound  in  justice  to 
resist  the  evil ;  and  not  only  justice,  but  benevolence 
pleads  witJi  us  to  spare  no  efforis  for  its  prevention  or 
cure.  The  diouglit  iliat  in  the  bosom  of  our  society, 
are  multitudes  standing  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  mul* 
liiudes  who  arc  strongly  tempted  to  debase  and  desiroy 
their  rational  naiure,  to  sink  into  brutal  excess,  to  seal 
their  ruin  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  ought 
to  weigh  on  us  as  a  burden,  ought  to  inspire  deeper 
concern  than  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  ought  to  rouse 
every  man  who  has  escaped  this  degradation,  to  do  what 
he  may  to  rescue  xlvd  fallen,  and  still  more,  to  save  tlie 
falling. 

The  question  now  comes,  how  shaU  we  arrest,  how 

suppress,  this  great  evil  ^     Such  is  our  last  inquiry,  and 

/o  liiis  I  answer,  there  are  two  modes  of  action.     To 

I      ^rescue  men,  we  nmst  act  on  them  inwardly  or  outward- 

^■hr.     We  must  eldier  give  them  strength  within  to  with* 

^Buod  the  temptations  to  intemperance,  or  xve  must  re* 
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move  these  temptations  without.  We  must  increase  the 
power  of  resistance,  or  diminish  the  pressure  which  is 
to  be  resisted.  Both  modes  of  influence  are  useful,  but 
the  first  incalculably  the  most  important.  No  man  ii 
safe  against  this  foe,  but  he  who  is  armed  with  monl 
force,  with  strength  in  his  own  soul,  with  the  might  of 
principle,  and  a  virtuous  will.  The  great  means,  then, 
of  repressing  intemperance  in  those  portions  of  society 
which  are  most  exposed  to  it,  is  to  communicate  to 
them,  or  awaken  in  them,  moral  strength,  the  power  of 
self-denial,  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous  action  of  con- 
science and  religious  principle.  In  other  words,  to  save 
the  laboring  and  poor  from  intemperance,  we  must  set 
in  action  amongst  them,  the  means  of  intellectual,  nior* 
al,  and  religious  improvement.  We  must  strive  to  ele- 
vate them  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  to  unfold  their 
highest  nature.  It  is  idle  lo  think,  that,  whilst  these 
classes  remain  the  same  in  other  respects,  thej  can  be 
cured  of  intemperance.  Intemperance  does  not  stand 
alone  in  their  condition  and  character.  It  is  a  part  or 
sign  of  general  degradation.  It  can  only  be  eflectually 
removed  by  exalting  their  whole  character  and  condi- 
tion. To  heal  a  diseased  limb  or  organ,  you  must  re- 
lieve and  strengthen  the  whole  body.  So  it  is  with  the 
mind.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  remove  those  vices 
from  the  poor,  which  are  annoying  to  ourselves,  and 
leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as  comipt  as  before. 
Nothing  but  a  general  improvement  of  their  nature,  can 
fortify  them  against  the  crimes  which  make  them  scourges 
alike  to  themselves  and  to  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force  of  principle,  be 
communicated  to  the  less  prosperous  classes  of  society.^ 
[  answer  first,  the  surest  means  is,  to  increase  it  among 
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le  more  favored.     All  classes  of  a  community  have 
nnexioQs,  sympathies.     Let  selfishness  and  sensuality 
ign  among  the  prosperous  and  educated,  and  the  poor 
nd  uneducated  will  reflect  these  vices  in  grosser  forms, 
rThat  rnati  is  the  best  friend  to  temperance  among  h;gli 
and  low,  whose  character  and  life  express  clearly  atid 
strongly    moral   energy,    self- denial    supcriojity   to    dm 
ly,  superiority  to  wealth,  elevation  of  sentiment  and 
rinciple.      The  greatest  henefacior  lo  society  is  not  he 
bo  serves  it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  general  char- 
ter is  tlie  manifestation  of    a   higher   life  and   spirit 
n  pervades  the  mass.     Such  men  are  tlie  salt  of  the 
larlh.      The  might  of   individual    virtue   surpasses   all 
►ther  powders.     The  multiphcalion  of  individtials  of  true 
rce  and  dignity  of  mind,  would   be  the  surest  of  all 
omens   of   the   suppression  of   intemperance    in    every 
condition  of  society. 

Another  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a  more  fraternal 
mtercourse  than  now  exists  between  the  more  and  less 
improved  portions  of  the  community.  Our  present 
social  barriers  and  distinctiona,  in  so  far  as  they  restrict 
sympathy,  and  substitute  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  bigotry 
of  rank,  for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  for  reverence  of  our 
common  nature,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  gross  viola- 
*ions  of  thi^  Christian  law.  Those  classes  of  society 
which  have  iiglitj  suength,  and  virtue,  are  bound  to  com- 
municate these  to  such  as  want  ihem.  The  weak, 
norant,  falling  and  fallen,  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from 
iheir  more  lavored  brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act 
continually  and  exclusively  on  one  another,  and  tlius  to 
propagate  their  crimes  and  woes  wiihouf  end.  The 
good  should  form  a  holy  conspiracy  against  evil,  should 
issail  it  by  separate  and  joint  exertion,  should  approach 
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,  Study  il»  weep  and  pray  over  h,  and  throw  all  dietf 
Souls  iiilo  etForis  fur  its  removal.  My  frieods,  ym 
wbom  God  lias  prospered,  whom  he  has  enlightened^  in 
ivhose  hearts  he  has  awakened  a  reverence  for  himself, 
what  are  you  doing  for  the  fallen,  the  falling,  die  cnis^fa- 
ble  of  your  race  ?  When  an  improved  Cluristian  ihinJii 
of  ilie  mass  of  un pitied,  unfriended  guih  in  this  city,  mtot 
he  not  he  shocked  at  the  hardness  of  all  our  hearu  ? 
Are  ive  not  all  of  one  blood,  one  nature,  one  heavenij 
descent ;  and  are  outward  distinctions,  which  to-momni 
are  to  be  buried  for  ever  in  the  tomb,  to  divide  ns  Grom 
one  ttnother,  to  cot  off  the  eommunicauons  of  brotfaoljr 
sympathy  and  aid  f  In  a  Christian  comniunlty,  not  one 
hunuui  being  should  he  left  to  fall^  without  eotinsel,  re- 
monstrance, symptilhy,  encouragement,  from  others  more 
enlightened  and  virtuous  llian  himself.  Say  not  lim 
cannot  be  done.  I  know  it  cannot  be  done  urillioul  i 
great  changes  in  our  habits,  views,  feelings  ;  but  ihe&e 
changes  must  be  made.  A  new  bond  must  tiniie  tlie 
scattered  portions  of  men,  A  new  sense  of  responsi* 
bility  must  stir  up  the  enlightened,  the  prosperous,  }bo 
virtuous*  Christianity  demands  this*  The  progrtttt  of 
society  demands  it.  I  see  blessed  omens  of  thbi  ifld 
they  are  among  the  brightest  features  of  our  times. 

Again,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  more  exposed 
classes  of  society,  it  is  indispensahte  that  a  Higher 
Education  should  be  afforded  iliera.  We  boast  of  the 
means  of  education  afTbrded  to  the  poore^Jt  here*  It 
may  be  said  with  truth,  in  regard  to  both  rich  and  poofi 
that  these  means  are  very  deficient.  As  to  moral  edu- 
cation, hardly  any  provisions  are  made  for  it  in  ««ff 
public  schools.  To  educate  is  something  more  tluio  to 
trach  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  needtd 
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gel  a  subsistence.  It  is  to  exercise  and  call  out  the 
higher  faculties  and  aBectious  of  a  huniati  being.     Kdu- 

lioa  is  not  the  autlioritative,  compulsory,  mechanical 

ining  of  passive  pupils^  but  the  influence  of  gifted  and 
quickening  minds  on  the  spirits  of  tlie  young.     Such 

ucalion  is,  as  yet,  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  cannot  be 
!oo  fervently  desired.  Of  what  use,  let  me  ask,  is  the 
wealth  of  this  coranmnity,  but  to  train  up  a  better  gener- 
mtioD  than  ourselves  ?  Of  what  use,  1  ask,  is  freedom, 
except  to  call  forth  the  best  powers  of  all  classes  and 
of  every  individual  ?  What,  bui  human  improvement, 
is  the  great  end  of  society  ?  Why  ought  we  to  sustain 
so  anxiously  republican  institutions,  if  tlicy  do  not  tend 
to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men,  and  lo  spread  nobleness 
through  all  conditions  of  social  life  ?  It  is  a  melancholy 
and  prevalent  error  among  us,  thai  persons  in  ilie  labor- 
ing classes  are  denied  by  their  conditions  any  considera- 
ble intellectual  improvement.  They  must  live,  it  is 
thought,  to  work,  not  to  fulfil  tlie  great  end  of  a  human 
being,  which  is  to  unfold  his  diviuest  powers  and  affec- 
tions. But  it  is  not  so.  The  poorest  child  might,  and 
ought  to  have  liberal  means  of  self-improvement ;  and 
were  there  a  true  reverence  among  us  for  himian  nature 
and  for  Christianity,  he  would  find  them.  In  a  letter, 
recently  received  from  a  most  inteUigent  traveller  in 
Germany,  I  am  informed,  that  in  certain  parts  of  that 
country,  there  is  found,  in  the  most  depressed  classes,  a 
degree  of  intellectual  culture,  not  generally  supposed  lo 
consist  with  their  lot ;  that  a  sense  of  tlie  beautiful  ih 
oature  and  art  produces  much  happiness  in  a  portion  of 
•Qciety,  which  among  us  is  thought  to  be  disqualified  fot 
Ibis  innocent  and  elevated  pleasure  ;  that  the  teaching  in 
luoday  schools   is  in  some  places  more  various  than 
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here,  and  that  n  collection  of  bookst  iind  a  dogroe  of 
scientific  knowledge  may  be  met  in  cottages  &r  ittfcriof 
to  the  dwellings  of  our  husbandmen.  '-*'  In  shorl,*'  mj 
friend  adds,  **  I  have  seen  abundant  proof,  limi  int^si- 
loctual  culture,  as  found  here,  spreads  its  iight  and  com- 
fort through  a  class,  that  hardly  exists  at  aJI  with  ua,  or, 
where  It  does  exist,  is  generally  supposed  to  labor  undt^ 
a  degree  of  physical  wretchedness  inconsisteut  mih  such 
cuhure.''  Information  of  tliis  kind  should  breathe  i»eii« 
ho()e  into  philanttiroplc  labors  for  the  iiuellectual  lod 
moral  life  of  every  class  in  society.  How  nmch  aiaj 
be  done  in  tfiis  city  to  spread  knowledge,  %*igor  of 
(bought  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi-  - 
Qaiion  and  the  6ne  arts,  and,  above  alt^  tlie  influences  of 
*  religion,  llirougii  our  whole  community  !  Were  the 
prosperous  and  educated  to  learn,  that,  after  providing 
for  their  families,  they  cannot  better  employ  tlieir  pos- 
sessions and  influence,  thaji  in  forwarding  the  improve^ 
ment  and  elevation  of  society,  how  soon  would  tliis  chy 
be  regenerated  !  How  many  generous  spirits  mi^t  bo 
enlisted  here  by  a  wise  bomity  in  tl»e  work  of  training 
their  fellow-creatures  !  Wealth  cannot  be  better  used, 
tlian  in  rescuing  men  of  vigorous  and  disinieresied  minds 
from  worldly  toils  and  cares,  in  giving  them  iinie  mi 
opportunity  for  generous  self-culture,  and  in  enabling 
them  to  devote  their  whole  strength  and  being  to  a  like 
culture  of  their  race.  The  surest  mark  of  a  true  civili- 
zation 13,  that  the  arts  which  minister  to  sensuality  de- 
crease, and  spiritual  employments  are  multi[»lied,  or  thftt 
Lmore  and  more  of  ilie  highest  ability  in  the  state  is 
uithdravvn  from  labors  for  tlie  animal  life,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  calling  forth  the  intellect,  the 
rzzT" 
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loral  energy  of  tiie  commujiily  ai  large,  and  especially 
if  ihe  youog.     What  is  now  ^vastecl  among  us  in  private 

10 w  and  luxury,  if  conscienijously  ajid  wisely  devoted 
the  fornisliing  of  means  of  generous  cullLire  to  all 
classes  among  us,  would  render  this  city  the  wonder  and 
joy  of  ihe  whole  earth.  What  is  thus  wasted  might 
supply  not  only  the  means  of  education  in  the  sciences, 
but  in  the  refined  arts.  Music  might  here  be  spread  as 
freely  as  in  Germany,  and  be  made  a  lightener  of  loiU  a 
Ter  of  society,  a  relief  of  loneliness,  a  solace  in  the 
poorest  dwellings.  Slill  more,  what  we  now  waste 
would  ftirnish  this  city,  in  a  course  of  years,  with  the 
chief  attractions  of  Paris,  with  another  Louvre,  and 
whh  a  Garden  of  Planls,  where  the  gifted  of  all  classes 
might  have  oppDrtunity  to  cultivate  the  love  of  nature 
and  art.  Happily,  the  cause  of  a  higher  education  be- 
gins to  find  friends  here.  Thanks  to  ihat  enlightened 
ujid  noble-minded  son  of  Boston,  whose  ashes  now 
slumber  on  a  foreign  shore,  but  who  has  left  to  his  birth- 
place a  testimony  of  Glial  love,  in  his  munificent  bequest 
ibr  the  dilTusion  of  liberal  instruction  tlirough  this  me- 
tropolis. Honored  be  the  name  of  Lowell,  the  intel* 
lectual  benefactor  of  his  native  city  !  A  community, 
directing  its  energies  chiefly  to  a  higher  education  of  Its 
rising  members,  to  a  generous  developement  of  human 
nature,  would  achieve  what  as  yet  has  not  entered  human 
thought ;  and  h  is  for  tliis  endj  that  we  ought  lo  labor. 
Our  show,  and  our  luxury,  how  contemptible  in  com- 
parison widi  the  improvement  of  our  families,  neighbour- 
hood ^  and  race ! 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest  desire,  that  our 
legislators,  provoked  to  jealousy  by  tire  spirit  of  Im- 
provement in  other  states,  and  moved  by  zeal  for  lh« 
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ur#ctiunk  honor  of  iliis  Coramonwesihh,  may  adopi  suiimj 
strong  measures  for  ihe  uiivaiieemeui  of  education  among 
us.  We  Deed  an  insiaution  for  die  formation  of  better 
teachers  ;  and,  until  tiiis  step  Is  taken,  we  can  make  no 
iniportanl  progress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this  Com- 
nioiiwealth  is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We 
boast  of  our  schools  ;  but  our  schools  do  coraparauvely 
liule)  for  want  of  educated  iDstructors.  Without  good 
teiLcbing,  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An  Insiiiuiioii  for 
Training  men  to  train  the  young,  would  be  a  fountain  of 
living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  present 
and  future  ages*  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied 
to  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  this  principal  means  of 
ihiiir  elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always  prove 
blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers  and  more  teachers  for 
classes  of  society,  ?or  rich  and  poor,  for  children  and 
adults.  We  want  tlm  the  resources  of  the  communitjr 
should  be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instruc* 
U>rs,  as  hs  highest  concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of 
the  regeneration  of  society  will  be,  the  elevation  of  the 
ail  of  teacliing  to  llie  highest  rank  in  the  community. 
When  a  people  shall  hiarn^  that  its  greatest  benefactors 
imd  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the 
liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  rais- 
ing  10  hfe  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have  opened  lo 
iise!f  the  path  of  true  glory.  This  truth  is  making  1^ 
way.  Socrates  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man 
in  an  age  of  great  men.  The  name  of  King  has  grown 
dim  before  that  of  Apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by 
word  or  action,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth.  It  is 
conjmouly  sup[)0sed,  that  instructors  are  needed  onlf 
in  the  earlier  years  of  hfe.     But  ought  the  educauan 


(  a  Ijiiman   being  ever  to  cease  ?      And   may   it   not 
ways  be  forwarded  by  good  instruction  ?     Some  of 
us,  indeed,  can  dispense  with  all  teachers  save  the  si^ 
m  book.     But  to  the  great  majority,  the  voice  of  iiv- 
ig  teacher's  is  an  indispensable  means  of  cuhivatioti* 
The   discovery  and  supply  of  dils  want  would  give  a 
lew  aspect  to  a  comniyniiy.     Nothing  is  more  needed, 
lan  that  men  of  superior  gifts  and  of  benevolent  spirit, 
onld  devote  tiiemselves  to  the  instruction  of  iJie  less 
rnligbtened  classes  in  the  great  end  of  life,  in  the  dig- 
Ity  of  their  nature,  in  iheir  rights  and  duties,  in  the 
lory,  laws,  and   instilutions   of  their  country,  in  tlw* 
lilosophy  of  their  employmenis,   in  the  laws,  barnio* 
ies,  and  productions  of  outward  nature,  and  especially, 
in   the  art  of  bringing  up  children   in  health  of  .body, 
and  in  vigor  and  purity  of  mind.     We  need  a  new  pro- 
fession  or   vocaiioii,   Uio   object   of  which   shaJI   be   to 
wake  up  the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where  it  is  now 
buried   in    babtlual   shun  her.      We   honor,   and   cannot 
too  much  lionor  the  plulanthropist,  wlio  endows  penxia- 
neoi  institutions  for  ihe  relief  of  human  sulTering  ;  but 
not  less  good,  T  apprefiend,  would  be  accomplished  hy 
inquiring  tor  and  seizing  on  men  of  superior  ability  and 
disinterestedness,  and  by  sending  them  forth  to  act  im- 
fnedialely  on   society*      A    philanthropist,   who   sliould 
liberally  afibrd  to  one  such  man  the  means  of  devoting 
bimselT  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer  classes  of  socie* 
ty,   would   confer  invaltiable   good.      Oue  gifted   n)an, 
with  his  heart  in  die  vvoik,  who  should  live  among  the 
neducaied,  to  spread  useful  knowledge  and  quickening 
truth,  by  conversation  and  books,  by  frank  and  friendly 
intercourse,  by  encouraging  nncetings  for  improvement^ 
by  forming  the  more  teachable  into  classes,  and  giving 
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lo  these  the  animation  of  his  presence  and  guidance,  br 
bringing  parents  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education,  by  i»- 
structing  families  in  the  means  and  conditions  of  health, 
by  using,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods  which  an  active, 
generous  mind  would  discover  or  invent  for  awak^ii^ 
intelligence  and  moral  life  ;  one  gifted  man,  so  devoted, 
might  impart  a  new  tone  and  spirit  to  a  considerable 
circle ;  and  what  would  be  the  result,  were  such  men 
to  be  multiplied  and  combined,  so  that  a  conununity 
might  be  pervaded  by  their  influence  ?  We  owe  much 
to  the  writings  of  men  of  genius,  pie^,  science,  and 
exalted  virtue.  But  most  of  these  remain  shut  up  in 
narrow  spheres.  We  want  a  class  of  liberal  instructors, 
whoso  vocation  it  shall  be  to  place  the  views  of  the 
most  enlightened  minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and 
more  extensive  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
wealth  of  a  community  should  flow  out  like  water  for 
the  preparation  and  employment  of  such  teachers,  for 
enlisting  powerful  and  generous  minds  in  the  work  of 
giving  impulse  to  their  race.  Jesus  Christ  in  instituting 
the  ministry,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  agency  which  I  now  urge.  On  this  foundation 
we  ought  to  build  more  and  more,  until  a  life-giving 
influence  shall  penetrate  all  classes  of  society.  What  a 
painful  thought  is  it,  that  such  an  immense  amount  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power,  of  godlike  energy^  is  this 
ver}'  moment  lying  dead  among  us  !  Can  we  do  nothing 
for  its  resurrection  ?  Until  this  be  done,  we  may  lop 
off  the  branches  of  intemperance  ;  but  its  root  will  live ; 
and  happy  shall  we  be  if  its  poisonous  shade  do  not 
again  darken  our  land.  —  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  la- 
borious can  find  no  time  for  such  instruction  as  is  now 
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oposed.  More  or  less  leisure,  if  soiiglit>  can  be  fouod 
almost  every  life-  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  men, 
ible  and  disposed  to  carry  on  this  work,  must  not  be 
loked  for  in  sucb  a  world  as  ours.  Cliristianiiy,  which 
has  WTOught  so  many  miracles  of  beneficence,  which 
has  sent  forth  so  many  apostles  and  martyrs,  so  many 
Howards  and  Clarksons,  can  raise  up  laborers  for  this 
harvest  also.  Nothing  is  needed  but  a  new  pouring 
out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  nolhing  but  a  new 
comprehension  of  die  hrotherliood  of  the  human  race, 
to  call  forth  eObrts  which  seem  impossibilities  in  a  self^ 
seeking  and  self-indulging  age. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  means  of  giving  moral  power 
and  general  improvement  to  those  portions  of  the  conx- 
immity,  in  which  intemperance  finds  its  chief  victims. 
We  must  not  only  promote  edncation  in  general,  but 
especially  send  among  them  Christlaji  instruction ,  Chris- 
ian  teachers,  who  shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  ibeir 
spiritual  welfare.  And  here,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
joy  at  ihe  efforts  made  for  establishing  a  ministry  among 
the  poor  in  this  and  other  cities.  Though  not  sustained 
as  it  should  be,  it  yet  subsists  in  sulTicicnt  vigor  to 
show  what  it  can  accomplish.  I  regard  tiiis  institution,  as 
among  the  happiest  omens  of  our  times.  Tl  shows,  that 
the  spirit  of  him  who  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  is  not  dead  among  us.  Christianity  is 
the  mighty  power  before  which  intemperance  is  to  fall* 
Christianity,  faithfully  preached,  assails  and  widistands 
this  vice,  by  appealiDg,  as  nothing  else  can,  to  men's 
hopes  and  fears,  by  speaking  to  the  conscience  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  Judge,  by  speaking  to  the  beait 
in  the  name  of  the  Mercifid  Father,  by  proffering 
strength  to  hutiian  weakness  and  pardon  to  luunan  guili, 
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by  revealing  to  men  an  immortal  nature  within,  and  u 
eternal  state  before  them,  by  spreading  over  this  life 
a  brightness  borrowed  from  the  life  to  come,  by  awak- 
ening generous  affections,  and  binding  man  by  new  ties 
to  God  and  his  race.  But  Christianity,  to  fulfil  this 
part  of  its  mission,  to  reach  those  who  are  most  ex- 
posed to  intemperance,  must  not  only  speak  in  the 
churches,  where  these  are  seldom  found,  but  must  enter 
tlieir  dwellings  in  the  persons  of  its  mmisters,  must  com- 
mune with  them  in  the  language  of  friendship,  must  tab 
their  children  under  its  guardianship  and  control.  The 
ministry  for  the  poor,  sustained  by  men  worthy  of  the 
function,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers 
ever  raised  against  intemperance. 

The  means  of  suppressing  tliis  vice,  on  which  I  have 
hitherto  insisted,  have  for  their  object  to  strengthen 
and  elevate  the  whole  character  of  the  classes  most 
exposed  to  intemperance.  I  would  now  suggest  a  few 
means  fitted  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  by  diminishing 
or  removing  the  temptations  to  this  vice. 

The  first  means,  which  I  shall  suggest  of  placing  a 
people  beyond  the  temptations  to  hitemperance,  is  to 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  innocent  pleasure.  This 
topic,  I  apprehend,  has  not  been  sufficiently  insisted 
on.  I  feel  its  importance  and  propose  to  enlarge  upon 
it,  though  some  of  the  topics  which  I  may  introduce 
may  seem  to  some  hardly  consistent  with  the  gravitj 
of  this  occasion.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  respect 
the  claims  of  that  gravity  which  prevents  a  faithful  ex- 
position of  what  may  serve  and  improve  our  fellow* 
creatures. 

1  have  said,  a  people  should  be  guarded  agamst  temp 
tation  to  unlawful  pleasures,  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
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^Bioocent  ones.  By  innocent  pleasures  I  mean  such  as 
^BjLciie  moderately ;  such  as  produce  a  cheerful  iiame 
^Hf  mind,  not  boisterous  nilrth  ;  such  as  refresh^  instead 
■of  exhausiing,  Uje  system  ;  such  as  occur  freriuently, 
rather  than  continue  long  ;  such  as  send  us  hack  to  our 
daily  duties,  invigorated  iti  hody  and  in  spiril ;  such  as 
e  can  partake  in  the  presence  and  society  of  respecla- 
le  friends  ;  sucli  as  consist  with,  and  are  favorahle  tO| 
a  grateful  piety ;  such  as  are  chastened  by  self-respect| 
id  are  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  that  life 
,s  a  higlier  end  than  to  he  amused*  In  every  corn- 
unity  diere  must  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  means 
of  agreeable  excitement ;  and  if  innocent  ones  are  not 
nishedj  resort  will  be  had  to  criminal.  Man  was 
,de  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  labor  ;  and  die  state  of 
society  sliould  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human 
nature.  France,  especiall)^  before  the  revolution,  has 
been  represented  as  a  singularly  temperate  country ;  a 
fact  to  be  explained,  at  least  in  pari,  by  ibe  constitu- 
tional cheerfulness  of  that  people,  and  by  tlie  preva- 
lence of  simple  and  innocent  gratifjcaiions,  especial!} 
among  the  peasantry.  Men  drink  to  excess  very  often 
to  shake  off  depression,  or  to  satisfy  the  restless  thirst 
for  agreeable  excitement,  and  these  motives  are  exclud- 
ed in  a  cheerful  conmiuniiy.  A  gloomy  state  of  socie- 
ty, in  which  there  are  few  innocent  recreations,  may  be 
expected  to  abound  in  drunkenness,  if  opportunities  are 
afforded*  The  savage  drinks  to  excess,  because  his 
hours  of  sobriety  are  dull  and  unvaried,  because,  in  los- 
ing the  consciousness  of  his  condition  and  his  existence, 
he  loses  litde  which  he  ^iishes  to  retain ,  The  laborinj^ 
classes  are  most  exposed  to  intempernnce,  because  they 
have  at  present  few  other  pleasurable  excitements.      A 
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man,  who,  after  toil,  has  resources  of  blameless  recrea- 
tion is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to  seek  self-obli?ioii. 
He  has  too  many  of  tlie  pleasures  of  a  man,  to  take 
up  with  those  of  a  brute.  Thus,  the  encouragemeot 
of  simple,  innocent  enjoyments  is  an  important  means 
of  temperance. 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  encouragia; 
the  efforts,  which  have  commenced  among  us,  for 
spreading  the  accomplishment  of  Music  through  our 
whole  community.  It  is  now  proposed  that  this  sbtU 
be  made  a  regular  branch  in  our  schools ;  and  every 
friend  of  the  people  must  wish  success  to  the  experi- 
ment. I  am  not  now  called  to  speak  of  all  the  good 
influences  of  music,  particularly  of  the  strength  which 
it  may  and  ought  to  give  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and 
to  all  pure  and  generous  emotions.  Regarded  merelj 
as  a  refined  pleasure,  it  has  a  favorable  bearing  on  pub- 
lic morals.  Let  taste  and  skill  in  this  beautiful  art  be 
spread  among  us,  and  every  family  will  have  a  new  re- 
source. Home  will  gain  a  new  attraction.  Social  in- 
tercourse will  be  more  cheerful,  and  an  innocent  public 
amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the  community.  Pub- 
lic amusements,  bringing  multitudes  together  to  kindle 
with  one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  innocent  joy,  ba?e 
a  humanizing  influence  ;  and  among  these  bonds  of  so- 
ciety, perhaps  no  one  produces  so  much  unmixed  good 
as  music.  What  a  fulness  of  enjoyment  has  our  Crea- 
tor placed  within  our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an 
atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into  sweet  sounds? 
And  yet  this  goodness  is  almost  lost  upon  us,  through 
want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by  which  this  provision  is 
to  be  enjoyed. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement,  which  has  been  discour* 
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;ed  in   our   country  by  many  of  the  best  peopl^i,  and 
t   without  reason.      Dancing   is   associated    in    their 
inds  with  balls  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
icial  pleasure.     The  time  consumed  in  preparation  for 
ball,  the  waste  of  thought  upon   it,  the  extravagance 
if  dress,  the  late  hours,  the  exliaustioii  of  strength,  tlie 
ure  of  heallh,   and  the  languor  of  the  succeeding 
y,  —  these  and  other  evils,  connected  with  this  amuse- 
lent,  are  strong  reasons  for  banishing  it  from  the  corn- 
unity.     But  dancing  ought   not  therefore  to   be  pro-   //* 
ribed.     On  the  contrary,  balls  should  be  discouraged  T 
r  tliis  among  other  reasons,  that  dancing,  instead  of 
being  a  rare  pleasure,   requiring  elaborate  preparation, 
may  become  an   every-day   amusement,   and  may  mix 
illi  our  common  intercourse.     This  exercise  is  among^ 
le  most   heahhlii!.     The  body  as  well  as   the   mind 
eis    its   gladdening  influence.     No   amusement  seems 
more  to  have  a  foundation  in  our  nature.    The  animation 
of  youth  overflows  spontaneously  in  harmonious  move- 
ments.   The  true  idea  of  dancing  entitles  it  to  favor.    Its 
end  is,  to  realize  perfect  grace  in  motion  ;  and  who  does 
not  know,   that  a  sense  of  the  graceful   is  one  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  our   nature  ?     It  is   to  be   desired, 
that  dancing  should  become  too  common  among  us  to 
be  made  the  object  of  special  preparation  as  in  the  ball ; 
that   members  of  the   same  family,  when   confined  by 
unfavorable  weather,  should  recur  to  it  for  exercise  and 
ixhihiration  ;   that  branches  of  tlie  same  family  should 
enliven  in  this  way  their  occasional  meetings  ;   that  il 
should   fill  up  an  hour  in  all   the  assemblages  for  relaxa- 
tion, in  which  the  young  form  a  part.     It  is  to  be  de- 
ired,  Uiat  this  accomplishment  should  be  extended  to 
tlie   laboring  classes  of  society^  not   only  as  an  inno- 
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cent  pleasure,  but  as  a  means  of  improving  ihf*  mar 
nets.  Why  shall  not  gracefulness  be  spread  Uiroug 
ijie  whole  community  ?  From  the  French  nation,  W0 
learn,  that  a  degree  of  grace  and  refinemeol  of  manners 
may  perv^ade  all  classes*  The  philanihropist  and  Chris- 
lian  must  desire  to  break  down  die  partition-walls  be- 
tween human  beings  in  different  conditions  ;  aivd  one 
means  of  doing  this  is,  to  remove  the  conscious  awk- 
wardness, which  confinement  to  laborious  occupaticNis 
is  apt  to  induce*  An  accomplishment,  giving  free  and 
graceful  movement,  though  a  far  weaker  bond  than  in- 
tellectual or  moral  culture,  still  does  something  to  bring 
those  who  partake  it,  near  eacli  other. 

I  approach  another  subject,  on  which  a  greater  va- 
riety of  opinion  exists  than  on  tlie  last,  and  iliat  is  die 
rTheatre.  In  its  present  state,  the  theatre  deserves  no 
^encouragement.  It  is  an  accumulaLion  of  mmioral  in- 
fluences. It  has  nourished  intemperance  and  all  vice. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the  amusemeut  is  radi- 
cally, essentially  evil.  I  can  conceive  of  a  dieatre,  which 
would  be  the  noblest  of  all  amusements,  and  would  take 
a  high  rank  among  the  means  of  refining  the  taste  and 
elevating  the  character  of  a  people*  The  deep  woes, 
the  mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the  sublime  emo- 
tions of  genuine  tragedy,  are  fitted  to  tlirill  us  with  hu- 
man sympathies,  with  profound  interest  in  our  nature, 
with  a  consciousness  of  what  man  can  do  and  dare  and 
suffer,  with  an  awed  feeling  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of 
life.  The  soul  of  the  spectator  is  stirred  from  its 
depths  ;  and  the  lethargy,  in  which  so  many  liv5,  is 
roused,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  some  intenseness  of 
thought  and  sensibility.  The  drama  answers  a  high 
ptirpose,  when  it  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  mopt 
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m  and  striking  events  of  human  history,  and  lays 
to  us  the  human  heart  in  its  most  powerful,  a|i 
iliing,   glorious    workings.      But    how    liltJe   do^s    Ui^ 
beaire  accomplish  its  end  ?     How  often  is  ii  disgraced^ 

monstrous    distortions   of  human    nature,   and    still    i 
Bore  disgraced  by  profaneness^  coarseness^  indelicacy,  /  J^ 
wit,  such  as  no  woman,  worthy  of  the  name,  can 
without  a  blush,  and  no  man  can  take  pleasure  in 
nlhout  self-degradation.     Is  it  possible,  that  a  Chris^ 
an  and  a  refined  people  can  resort  to  theatres,  where    i 
ichibitions  of  dancing   are  given  fit  only  for  brothjis*^ 
\id  where  the  most  licentious  class  in  the  community    1 
rong  unconcealed   to  tempt   and  destroy  ?     That  the 
lieatre  sliould  be  suOered  to  exist  in  its  present  degra- 
itioo  is  a  reproach  to  the  community.     Were  it  to  fall> 
belter  drama   might  spring  up  in  its  place.     In  the 
3ean  time,  is  there  not  an  aniusemenl,  having  an  aHini- 
wiih  the  drama,  which  might  be  usefully  introduced 
'amon^  us  ?     I  mean,   Recitation,     A  work  of  genius, 

Irecited  by  a  man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  powers 
bf  elocution,  is  a  very  pure  and  high  gratification. 
RTere  this  art  cultivated  and  encouraged,  great  num- 
bers, now  insensible  lo  the  most  beautiful  compositions, 
■aight  be  waked  up  to  tlieir  excellence  and  power.  It 
■  not  easy  lo  conceive  of  a  more  eflcctual  way  of 
Bpreading  a  refined  taste  through  a  community.  The 
drama,  undoubtedly,  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  pas- 
sions than  recitation  ;  but  the  latter  brings  out  the  mean* 
ing  of  tlie  author  more.  Shakspeare,  worthily  recited > 
would  be  better  understood  than  on  the  stage.  Then, 
^Mm  recitation,  we  escape  the  weariness  of  listetung  ta 
^■poor  performers,  who,  after  all,  fill  up  most  of  the  time 
At  the  theatre,     Kecitation,  siilficiei  ily  varied,  so  as  to 
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iaclude  pieces  of  chaste  wit,  as  well  as  of  pathos,  beautjr, 
and  sublimity,  is  adapted  to  our  present  JBteJlectual 
progress,  as  much  as  the  drama  falls  below  it.  Shoulrl 
this  exhibition  be  Introduced  among  us  successfully,  the 
result  would  be,  dial  the  power  of  recitation  would  be 
extensively  called  forth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our 
social  and  domestic  pleasures. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  intellectual  culturp^ 
as  a  defence  against  intemperance,  by  giving  force  and 
elevation  to  the  mind.  It  also  does  great  good  as  a 
source  of  amusement ;  and  on  this  ground  should  be 
spread  ihrougli  the  community,  A  cultivated  mind  may 
be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  innocent  gratification. 
Every  thing  may  be  made  interesting  to  it,  by  becom* 
ing  a  subject  of  thought  or  inquiry.  Books,  regarded 
merely  as  a  gratification,  are  wortli  more  tlian  all  the 
luxuries  on  earth.  A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheer- 
ful occupation  for  the  unemployed  and  languid  hours 
of  life  ;  and  bow  many  persons,  in  (hese  hours,  for  want 
of  innocent  resources,  are  now  impelled  to  coarse  and 
brutal  pleasures.  How  many  young  men  can  be  found 
in  tliis  city,  who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion  in 
a  book,  and  strangers  to  intellectual  activity,  are  almost 
driven,  in  llie  long,  dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts 
of  intemperance,  and  depraving  society.  It  is  one  of 
the  good  signs  of  the  times,  that  lectures  on  literature 
and  science  are  taking  iheir  place  among  our  public 
amusements,  and  attract  even  more  than  tlieatres.  This 
if  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  oiu*  present  intellectual  cul- 
ture. What  a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its  wider 
diffusion  ! 

\n  these  remarks,  I  have  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  increasing   innocent    gratifications  in  a  community 
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ei  m  become  a  more  cheerfulj  and  we  shall  become  a 

re  temperate  people.     To  increase  our  suscejitibiliiy 

f  innocent   pleas^urej  and  to   remove  many  of  ihe   suf- 

ings  which  tempt  to  evil  habits,  h  would  be  well  if 

ihysical,  as  well  as  moral  education  were  lo  receive 

eater  attention.     There  is   a  puny,  batf-heallliy,  half- 

iseased    state    of  the   body,  too   common   among    us, 

iivhich,  by  producing  melancholy  and  restlessness,  and 

by  weakening  tlie  energ}^  of  tlie  will,  is  a  strong  incitc- 

lenl  to   the  use   of  buriful   stimulants.      Many   a   case 

if  intemperance  has  had   its  origin  in  bodily  infirmity, 

fcysicaf  vigor  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  but  j 

favors  temperance,  by  opening  the  mind  to  cljeerful ' 

upressions,  and  by  removing  those  indescribable  feel* 

igs  of  sinking,  disquiet,  depression^  whic|j  experience 

alone   can   enable  you  to  understand. v  I  have  pleaded 

for  mental  culture  ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  sacrificing 

ihe  body  to  the  mind.     Let  not  iniellectual  education  be 

light  at  the  expense  of  health,   j  Let  not  our  children 

their  early  years  be  instructed,  as  is  too  common,  ia 

ose,  tmventilated  rooms,  where  ihey  breaihe  for  hours 

tainted  air.      Our  whole   nature   must  be  cared  for. 

We  must  become  a  more  cheerful,  animated  people  ; 

and  for  ibis  end  we  must  propose,  in  our  systems  of 

education,  the  invigoration  of  both  body  and  mind. 

I  am  aware,  diat  tlie  views  now  expressed   may  not 

lid  unmixed  favor  with  all  the  friends  of  temperance. 

To   some,   perhaps   to   many,   religion   and  amusement 

seem  mutually  hostile,  and  he,  who  pleads  for  the  one, 

may  fall  under  suspicion   of  unfaithfulness  to  the  other. 

But  10  fight  against  our  nature,  is  not  to  serve  the  cause 

of  piety  or  sound   morals,     God,  who  gave  us  our  na 

lure,  who  has  constituted  body  and  mind  incapable  of 
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conlumed  effort,  who  lias  implanted  a  strong  desire  (or  I 
fecreaiion  after  kbor,  who  has  made  us  for  smiles  mud  | 
more  than  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughter  die  mm 
couia^ious  of  all  sounds,  whose  Son  halJowed  a  mil* 
riage  feasi  by  his  presence  ai>d  sympathy,  who  has  sgA 
the  child  fresh  from  his  creating  hand  to  develope  in  I 
nature  by  active  sports,  and  who  Ims  endowed  bodil 
young  and  old  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of  enjoyiscoCl 
from  wii  and  humor,  —  He,  who  has  thus  formed  u?. 
cannot  have  intended  us  for  a  dull,  monotonous  life,  and 
cannot  frown  on  pleasures  vvliich  solace  our  fatigue  ^ 
refresh  our  spirits  for  coming  toils.  It  is  oat  only  po$* 
sible  to  reconcile  amusement  with  duty,  but  to  make  it 
the  means  of  more  animated  exertioni  more  faithful  at- 
tachments, more  grateful  piety*  True  religioii  is  at 
once  auihofilative  and  benign.  It  rall^  us  to  SJufier,  1o 
die,  rather  than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  uhal 
God  enjoins  as  right  and  good  ;  but  it  teaches  us,  that  It 
is  right  and  good,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  lo  iiniif 
I  relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God's  gifts  with  cheerful 
^oess,  and  to  lighten  the  heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exer- 
tion, by  social  pleasures.  A  religion,  giving  dark  ricvt 
of  God,  and  infusing  superstitious  fear  of  innoceot  tn- 
f  joymeot,  instead  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will,  by  iBikipf 
men  abject  and  sad,  impair  tiieir  moral  force,  uid  pre- 
pare them  for  intemperance  as  a  refuge  from  depressjca 
or  despair* 

Two  other  means  remain  to  be  mentioned,  for  re* 
moving  the  temptations  to  intemperance,  and  these  w^ 
the  discouragement  of  the  use  and  the  discoumgenieiii 
of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  community*  j 

First,  we  should  discourage  the  use  of  ardent  5pirits 
in  the  community.     It  is  very  plain,  too  plain  to  be  iiv 
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Bisled  on,  ihat  to  remove  what  intoxicates,  Is  to  remove 
itnxication*  In  projKiriion  as  ardent  spirits  are  ban- 
slied  from  our  houses,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities,  in 
proportion  as  those  who  have  influence  and  aulhority  ia 
I  the  conimiinityj  abstain  themselves,  and  lead  tlieir  de- 
pendents to  abstain  from  their  use,  in  that  proporlion, 
the  occasions  of  excess  must  be  diminished,  the  temp- 
tations to  it  must  disappear.  It  Is  objected,  I  know^, 
that,  if  we  begin  lo  give  up  what  others  will  abuse,  w^e 
rtmst  give  up  every  thing,  because  there  is  nothing  which 
men  will  not  abuse.  1  grant,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine the  limits  at  which  concessions  are  to  stop.  Were 
we  called  on  to  relin(|iiish  an  important  comfort  of  life, 
because  others  were  perverting  it  into  an  instrument  of 
crime  and  woe,  we  should  be  bound  to  pause  and  de- 
liberate before  we  act.  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up 
in  the  case  before  us.  Ardent  spirits  are  not  an  impor- 
tant comfort,  and  in  no  degree  a  comfort.  They  give 
Bno  strength  ;  they  conlrihtUe  nothing  to  health  ;  they 
"can  be  abandoned  without  tlie  slightest  eviL  They  aid 
men  neither  to  bear  the  burden  nor  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  life ;  and  in  saying  this^  I  stop  short  of  the  truth. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  ihey  never  do  good  ;  they 
generally  injure.  In  their  moderate  use,  they  act,  in 
general,  unfavorably  on  body  and  mind.  According  to 
respectable  physicians,  tliey  are  not  digested  like  food, 
but  circulate  unchanged  like  a  poison  through  tin;  sys- 
tem. Like  other  poisons,  they  may  occasionally  ben* 
cfrt  as  medicines  ;  but  %vhen  made  a  beverage  by  the 
healthy,  they  never  do  good  ;  they  generally  are  perni- 
cious. They  are  no  more  intended  by  Providence  for', 
drink,  than  opium  is  designed  for  food.  Consider  next, 
that  ardent  spirits  are  not  only  withoiit  benefit)  when 
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noderately  used,  hot  thai  ihey  instigaie  lo  immodemtc 

thai  they  beget  a  craving,  a  feverish  thirst,  which 

ciuUitudes  want  power  to  resist }  that  in  some  c1ass« 

of  society,  great  numbers  become  iheir  victims,  are  l»^ 

/reft  by  them  of  reason,  are  destroyed  in  body  and  soul, 

I  destroyed  here  and  hereafter ;  dial  families  are  thus 
made  desolate,  parents  hurried  to  a  premature  grave, 
and  children  trained  up  lo  crime  and  shame.  Consider 
all  this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  die  sight  of  God,  whether 
you  are  not  bound  to  use  your  whole  influence  in  Ud* 
ishing  the  use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
habits,  from  the  commuoity.  If  you  w^ere  to  see,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and  mor- 
tal disease  breaking  out  occasionally  in  all  ranks,  aad 
sweeping  away  crowds  in  the   most  depressed   portion 

pef  society,  would  you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it; 

I  and  Is  not  an  evil  more  tGrrible  than  pestilence,  the  ac- 
tual, fretinent  result  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ? 
That  use  you  are  bound  to  discourage  ;  and  bow  ?     By 

Labstaijiing  wholly  yourselves,  by  excluding  ardent  spirits 

I'wholly  from  yoiu-  tables,  by  giving  your  whole  weight 
Qd  authority  to  abstinence.      This   practical,   solemn 

Lfestimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  respectable^  cannot 
but  spread  a  healtliful  public  sentiment  through  the  whole 
cortmiunity.     This  is  especially  our  duty  at  the  preseat 

1  moment,  when  a  great  combined  effort  of  rehgtous  and 
phtJanthropic  men  is  directed  against  this  evil,  and  when 
an  impression  has  been  made  on  the  community,  sur- 
passing the  most  sanguine  hopes.  At  the  present  too* 
ment,  be  who  uses  ardent  spirits,  or  introduces  them 
into  his  hospitalities,  virtually  arrays  himself  against  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  humanity.  He  not  mere! 
gives  an  example  to  his  children    and  his  dome^ 
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Tiirhich  he  may  one  day  bitterly  rue  ;  he  witlisiands  the 
good  in  their  struggles  for  the  virtoe  and  happiness  of 
mankind.     He  forsakes  the   staodard  of  social  reform, 

km.d  throws  himself  into  the  ranks  of  its  foes. 
^  After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow,  that  we  should 
;discoiu"nge  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  What  ought  not 
io  be  used  as  a  beverage,  ouglit  not  lo  be  sold  as  such. 
tWhat  the  good  of  the  community  requires  us  to  expel, 
no  man  has  n  moral  right  to  supply.  That  intemper- 
ance is  dreadfully  muhi plied  by  die  number  of  licensed 
shops  for  the  retailing  of  spirits,  we  all  know.  That 
these  should  be  shut,  every  good  man  desires.  Law, 
however,  cannot  shut  diem  except  in  a  hmlied  extent, 
or  only  in  a  few  favored  parts  of  the  country.  Law 
IS  here  ibe  will  of  the  people,  and  the  legislature  can  do 
little,  unless  sustained  by  the  pubhc  voice.  To  form, 
tlten,  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  public  sentiment, 
which  will  demand  tlie  suppression  of  these  licensed 
nurseries  of  intemperance,  is  a  duty  to  which  eveiy 
good  man  is  bound,  and  a  service  m  which  each  may 
take  a  share.  And  not  only  should  the  vending  of 
spirits  in  these  impure  haunts  be  discouraged  ;  the 
vending  of  them  by  respectable  men  should  be  regard- 
ed as  a  great  public  evil.  The  retailer  takes  shelter 
under  the  wholesale  dealer,  from  whom  he  purchases  Uie 
pernicious  draught ;  and  has  be  not  a  right  so  to  do  } 
Can  we  expect  that  he  should  shrink  from  spreading  on 
a  smaU  scale,  what  others  spread  largely  without  rebuke  } 
Can  we  eypect  his  conscience  to  be  sensitive,  when  he 

Itreads  in  the  steps  of  men  of  reputation  ?  Of  die  char- 
i;ter  of  those  who  vend  spirits,  I  do  not  judge.     They 

^grew  up  in  the  belief  of  the  innocence  of  the  traffic,  and 
this  couviciion  diey  may  sincerely  retain.     But  error, 
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■fliough  sincere,  h  error  still.  Right  and  wrong  do  not 
depend  on  biimaii  judgment  or  human  will.  Truth  and 
duty  may  be  hidden  for  ages  ;  but  they  remain  unshaken 
as  God's  throne  ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, they  are  made  known  to  one  or  a  few,  ihey  roust 
be  proclaimed,  whoever  may  be  opposed.  Truth, 
truth,  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  in 
kindness,  but  with  power. 

Some  of  the  means  of  withstanding  intemperance 
have  now  been  stated.  Other  topics,  were  there  time, 
I  should  be  glad  to  ofler  to  your  attention.  But  I  mast 
pause. — I  will  only  add,  that  every  lover  of  bis  rare 
strong  encouragement  to  exert  himself  for  the  pre- 

fvention  of  intemperance.  -  The  striking  success  cf 
societies  instituted  for  this  end  should  give  animation 
and  hope.     But  even  had  these  associations  and  these 

.eiforts  failed,  I  should  not  despair.      From    the    very 

k  lerribleness  of  the  evil,  we  may  derPve  incitement  and 
hope  in  our  labors  for  its  suppression.     It  cannot  be, 

.that  God  has  created  moral  beings  to  become  brutes,  or 
placed  them  in  circumstances  irresistibly  impelling  them 
to  this  utter  renunciation  of  the  proper  good  of  their 
nature.  There  are,  there  must  he,  means  of  preventioa 
or  cure  for  this  deadliest  moral  disease.  The  unhappi- 
ness  is,  that  too  many  of  us,  who  call  ourselves  the 
friends  of  temperance,  have  not  virtue  and  love  enough 
to  use  powerfully  the  weapons  of  the  spirit,  for  the  suc- 
cour of  the  tempted  and  fallen.  We  are  ourselves  too 
Bensual,  to  rescue  others  from  sensuality »  The  differ* 
ence  between  us  and  the  intemperate  man  is  roo  small, 
to  fit  us  for  his  deliverance.  But  tliat  there  are  means 
of  withstanding  intemperance  ;  that  it  is  the  de^rgn  and 
rendrncy  of  Chris! lanity  to  raise  up  men  fit  and  worthy 
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|to  wield  these  means  ;  and  that  there  are  aJways  some, 
vho  are  prepared  to  lead  die  way  m  this  holy  work,  I 
eantiot  doubt,  I  see,  indeed,  a  terrible  energy  io  human 
appetites  aod  passions.  But  I  do  not  faint.  Truth  is 
mightier  than  error  ;  virtue,  than  vice  ;  God,  tlian  the 
evil  man.  In  contending  earnestly  against  intemper- 
ance, we  have  die  help  and  friendship  of  Him  who  Is 
Almighty.  We  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure,  rational, 
divine  in  the  human  soul,  in  the  progressive  intelligence 
of  the  age,  in  whatever  elevates  puhlic  sentiment,  in  re- 
ligion, in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  tlie  yearnings  of 
the  parent,  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian,  in  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  house,  in  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit. 
Witli  these  allies,  friends ^  helpers,  let  good  men  not 
despair,  but  be  strong  in  the  faith,  that,  m  due  timei  they 
Bball  reap,  if  they  faint  not. 
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I  continued  effort,  who  has  implanied  a  strong  destre  ^  \ 
recrealioo  after  lobor,  wIk)  has  made  us  For  smiles  muck  | 
more  than  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughter  die 
contagious  of  all   sounds,  whose    Son   hallowed  a  nu^  I 
riage  feast  by  his  presence  and  sympathy,  who  has  icot 
the  child  fresh  from  his  creatmg  hand  to  dcvelope  m\ 
nature  by  active  sports,   and  who  has  endowed  both  I 
young  and  old  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of  enjoyment  I 
from  wit  and  humor,  —  He,  who  has  thus  formed  usj 
cannot  have  intended  us  for  a  dull,  monotonous  life,  ifldj 
cannot  frown  on  pleasures  which  solace  our  fatigue  unlj 
refresh  our  spirits  for  coming  toils-     II  is  not  ooly  ] 
sible  to  reconcile  anmsemeut  with  duty-,  but  to  make  id 
the  means  of  more  animated  exertion,  more  iauhfti]  it- 
lachnienis,   more  grateful   piety-      True    religioo  ij  it 
once  authoritative  and  benign.     It  calk  us  lo  sufier,  to 
die,  rather  than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  (torn  wbit 
God  enjoins  as  right  and  good  ;  but  it  leaches  us,  Uiaf  it 
Is  right  and  good,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  miiie 
relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God*s  gifts  with  ehcerfui- 

'ness,  and  to  lighten  the  heart,  in  the  !nter\^s  of  cicr- 
tiottj  by  social  pleasures.  A  religion,  giving  dark  nWi 
of  God,  and  infusing  superstitious  fear  of  innocent  eo- 
joyment,  instead  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will>  by  making 
men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their  moral  force,  and  pro- 
pare  them  for  intemperance  as  a  refuge  from  depression 
or  despair. 

^  Two  other  means  remain  to  be  mentioned,  for  re* 
moving  the  temptations  to  btemperance,  and  these  are, 
the  discouragement  of  the  use   and  tlie  discouragement 

,  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  community^ 

First,  we  should  discourage  the  use  of  ardent  spiriti 
In  the  comnmnity.     It  is  very  plain,  too  plain  to  he  in* 
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sted  on,  ihat  lo  remove  wlial  intoxicates,  is  to  remove 
foxleaiion.     lu   projjortion  as  ardent  spirits   are  ban- 
frojn  our  houses j  our  tables,  our  hospitalities}  in 
roponJon  as  those  who   have  influence  and  authority  in 
:je  community,  abstain  themselves,  and  lead  their  dc- 
lendents  to  abstain  from  their  use,  in  that  proportion, 
le  occasions  of  excess   must  be  diminished,  llie  temp- 
tions  to  it  must  disappear*     It  is  objected j  I  know, 
ml,  if  we  begin  to  give  up  what  others  will  abuse,  we 
must  give  up  every  thing,  because  there  is  oodiing  which 
men  will  not  abuse.     I  grant,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine the  limits  at  which  concessions  are  to  stop.     Were 
me  called  on  to  relinquish  an  important  comfort  of  life, 
cause  others  were  per\^erting  it  into  an  instrument  of 
rime  and  woe,  we   should  be  bound  to  pause  and  de- 
liberate before  we  act.     But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up 
in  the  case  before  us.     Ardent  spirits  are  not  an  impor- 
tant comfort,  and  in  no  degree  a  comfort.     They  give 
lo   strength  ;    they   contribute   nothing  to  health  ;  they 
^can  be  abandoned  without  the  slightest  evil.     They  aid 
men  neither  to  bear  the  burden  nor  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  life ;  and  in  saying  this,  I  stop  short  of  the  truth • 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  they  never  do  good  ;  they 
generally  injure.     In  their  moderate  use,  they  act,  in 
general,  unfavorably  on  body  and  mind.      According  to 
respectable  physic  inns,  they  are  not  digested  like  food, 
but  circulate   unchanged  like  a  poison  through  the  sys- 
tem.    Like  other  poisons,  they  may  occasionally  ben* 
efit  as   medicines  ;  but  when  made  a  beverage  by  the 
healthy,  tliey  never  do  good  ;  tljey  generally  are  perni- 
ious.     They  are  no  more  intended  by  Providence  for' 
ink,  than  opium  is  designed  for  food.     Consider  next, 
that  ardent  spirits  are  not   only  without   bene^t,  wliao 
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(loderatel)'  used,  but  thai  they  mstigate  lo  immcMieme 
se  ;  tlmt  ihey  beget  a  craving,  a  feverish  thirsty  wbici 
multitudes  want  power  to  resist  ;  tliat  io  some  classes 
c»f  society,  great  numbers  become  their  victims,  are  h^ 
/reft  by  them  of  reason,  are  destroyed  in  body  and  soul, 
[destroyed  here   and    hereafter;    that  families  are  thus 
made  desolate,  parents  hurried  to  a  premature  grave, 
and  children  trained  up  to  ci'ime  and  shame.     Consider 
all  this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  wlietber 
you  are  not  bound  to  use  your  whole  influence  in  Ua- 
ishing  the  use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most  pernlcioas 
^habits,  from  the  community.     If  you  were  la  see,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and  mot* 
tal  disease  breaking  out  occasionally  in  aJl  ranks,  aad 
sweeping  away  crowds  In  the  most  depressed  portion 
of  society,  would  you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it; 
,  and  is  not  an  evU  more  terrible  than  pestilence,  the  ac- 
^  tual,   frequent  result  of   the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  I 
That  use  you  are  bound  to  discourage  ;  and  bow  ?    By 
abstaining  wholly  yourselves,  by  excluding  ardent  spirits 
wholly  from  your  tables,  by  giving  your  whole  weiglu 
and  authority   to  abstinence.      This    practical,  solemn 
^testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  respectable,  cannot 
but  spread  a  healthful  public  sentiment  through  the  whole 
community.     This  is  especially  our  duty  at  the  present 
|0joment,  when  a  great  combined  effort  of  religious  and 
r philanthropic  men  is  directed  against  this  evil,  and  when 
an  impression  has  been  made  on  the  community,  sur- 
passing  the  most  sanguine  hopes.     At  tJie  present  mo- 
ment, he  who  uses  ardent  spirits,  or  introduces  iheai 
into  his  hospitalities,  virtualJy  arrays  himself  against  tlw 
cause  of  temperance  and  humanity.     He  not   mcfely 
gives  an  example  ro  his  children   and  his  domestics, 
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rhich  he  may  one  day  bitterly  rue  ;  he  withstands  the 
good  in  tlieir  struggles  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  He  forsakes  the  standard  of  social  refonu, 
ai^d  throws  Ininself  into  the  ranks  of  its  foes. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow,  liiat  we  should 
discourage  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  What  ouglu  not 
lo  be  used  as  a  beverage,  ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such. 
What  the  good  of  the  community  requires  us  to  expel, 
no  man  has  a  moral  riglit  to  supply.  That  inleinper- 
ance  is  dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of  licensed 
shops  for  the  retailing  of  spirits,  we  all  know.  That 
these  should  be  shut,  every  good  man  desires.  Law, 
how^ever,  cannot  shut  them  except  in  a  limited  extent, 
or  only  in  a  few  favored  parts  of  the  country.  Law 
is  here  the  will  of  the  people^  and  llie  legislature  can  do 
liitle,  unless  sustained  by  the  public  voice.  To  form, 
then,  an  enligluenod  and  vigorous  public  sentiment, 
which  will  demand  the  suppression  of  diese  licensed 
nurseries  of  intemperance,  is  a  duty  to  which  every 
good  man  is  bounds  and  a  service  in  which  each  may 
take  a  shaxe.  And  not  only  should  tlie  vending  of 
spirits  in  these  itnpure  haunts  be  discouraged  ;  tlie 
VTinding  of  them  by  respectable  men  should  be  regard- 
ed as  a  great  public  evil.  The  retailer  lakes  shelter 
under  the  wholesale  dealer,  from  whom  he  purchases  the 
pernicious  draught ;  and  has  be  not  a  right  so  to  do  ? 
Can  we  expect  that  he  should  shrink  Trom  spreading  on 
a  small  scale,  what  others  spread  largely  without  rebuke  ? 
Can  we  expect  his  conscience  to  be  sensitive,  when  he 
treads  in  the  steps  of  men  of  reputation  ?  Of  tlie  char- 
acter of  those  who  vend  spirits,  I  do  not  judge.  They 
grew  up  in  the  belief  of  ilic  innocence  of  the  traJlic,  and 
this  convicLton   they  may  sincerely  retain.      Bui  error, 
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Rhough  sincere,  is  error  still.  Riglit  and  wrong  do  not 
fdepend  on  human  jridgmenl  or  human  wilL  Truth  ajid 
^*duty  may  be  hidden  for  ages  ;  but  they  remain  unshaken 
as  God's  throne  ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, they  are  made  known  to  one  or  a  few,  ihey  must 
be  proclaimed,  whoever  may  be  opposed-  Tratli, 
truth,  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  in 
kindness,  but  with  power. 

Some    of  the  means    of   withstanding    intemperance 
have  now  been  staled.     Other  topics,  were  there  time, 
.  I  should  be  glad  to  ofler  to  your  attention*      But  I  raiist 
i pause* — I  will  only   add,  that  every  lover  of  his  race 
strong  encouragement  to  exert  himself  for  the  pre- 
Tvention   of    intemperance.  -  The   striking    success  of 
societies   instituted    for  this   end  should  give  animation 
and  hope.     But  even  had  these  associations  and  these 
r  eflbrts  failed,  I  should  not  despair.      From    the    very 
lerrihleness  of  the  evil,  we  may  dertve  incitement  and 
hope  in  our  labors  for  its  suppression.      It  cannot  be, 
'that  God  has  created  moral  beings  to  become  bmtes,  oi 
placed  them  in  circumstances  Irresistibly  inipelhug  them 
lo   this  utter   renunciation  of  the  proper  good  of  their 
liature.     There  are,  there  must  be,  means  of  preventicra 
or  cure  for  this  deadliest  moral  disease.     The  unhappi* 
ness  is,  that  too  many  of  us,   w^ho  call  ourselves  the 
friends  of  temperance,  have  not  virtue  and  love  enoi^h 
to  use  powerfully  the  weapons  of  the  spirit,  for  the  suc- 
cour of  the  tempted  and  fallen.      We  are  ourselves  tcx» 
itensual,  to  rescue  others   from  sensuality*     The  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  intemperate  man  is  too  smtlli 
to  frt  us  for  his  deliverance.     But  that  there  are  means 
of  withstanding  intemperance  ;  that  it  is  the  design  and 
rendf^ncy  of  Christianity  to  raise  up  men  fit  and  worthy 
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I  to  wield  these  means  ;  and  that  tliere  are  always  some, 
who  are  prepared  lo  lead  the  way  ixi  this  holy  work,  I 
cannot  doubt,  I  see,  indeed,  a  terrihle  energy  in  human 
appetites  and  passions.  But  I  do  nol  faint.  Trutli  is 
mightier  tlian  error  ;  virtue,  than  vice  ;  God,  tiian  the 
evil  man.  In  contending  earnestly  against  intemper- 
ance, we  have  the  help  and  friendship  of  Him  who  is 
Almighty.  We  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure,  rational, 
divine  in  the  human  soul,  in  the  progressive  iotelligence 
of  the  age,  in  whatever  elevates  puhlic  sentiment,  in  re- 
ligion, in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the  yearnings  of 
the  parent,  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian j  in  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  honse,  in  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit. 
With  these  allies,  friends,  helpers,  let  good  men  nol 
despair,  but  be  strong  in  the  faith,  that,  in  due  time^  they 
Bhall  reap,  if  they  faint  not* 
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I  have  Bpoken  of  the  causes  of  intcmperaDce  which  ar« 
found  in  our  state  of  society.  I  should  wrong,  however, 
the  community  to  which  1  belong,  were  t  to  leave  the 
impression,  that  our  social  condition  offers  nothing  but 
incitctneiits  to  tht^  vice.  It  presctitd  obstacles  as  well  as 
alfords  facilities  to  it.  And  thia  ought  to  be  understood, 
as  on  encouragement  to  the  etrort:^,  which,  according  to 
the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  hound  to  make  for  its  sup- 
pression* The  growth  of  intelligence  among  us,  is  a 
powerful  antagonist  to  intemperance.  In  proportion  as 
we  awaken  and  invigorate  men's  faculties,  we  help  them 
to  rise  above  a  brntal  life;  we  take  them  out  of  the  power 
of  the  present  moment,  enlarge  their  foresight,  give  them 
the  means  of  success  in  life,  open  to  them  sources  of  in- 
nocent pleasure,  and  prepare  them  to  bear  part  in  re- 
spectable society.  It  is  true,  that  intelligence  or  knowl- 
edge is  not  virtue.  It  may  not  overcome  selfishness  ;  but 
it  makes  our  self-love  wiser  and  more  reflecting,  gives  us 
a  better  understanding  of  our  own  intere»ts,  teaches  pru- 
dence if  not  generosity,  and,  in  this  way,  is  a  powerful 
guardian  against  ruinous  excess.  We  have  another  de- 
fence against  intemperance,  in  our  freedom.  Freedom 
nourishes  self-respect,  and,  by  removing  all  obstructions 
to  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the  means  of  bettering 
their  lot,  favors  an  animated,  hopeful  industry,  thus  res- 
cuing a  people  from  depression,  despondence,  and  Ian* 
guor,  which  are  among  the  chief  temptations  to  brutaliz- 
ing excess.     It  is  indeed  said,  that  froedom  generates  all 


IS  of  Ucentiouiness,  and,  consequently^  intempemnce. 
It  it  is,  I  believe,  a  well  eatablisbed  fact,  that  this  vice 
decreaaed  since  our  struggle  for  indfipendteice.     The 
babitg  and  manners  of  the  last  gene?  rat  ion  were  more  per- 

fcJ9  to  temperance  than  our  own.  Social  intercourse 
8  more  deformed  by  excess.  Men  in  mature  life  visit- 
ed taverns,  and  the  young  could  not  meet,  without  the 
danger  of  drowning  reason  in  wine.  It  is  a  false  notion, 
that  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  our  present  reform  in  tbia 
particular  to  temperance  societies.  These  have  done 
great  good,  and  deserve  great  praise  ;  hut  the  influence 
which  is  now  carrying  us  on  preceded  them.     They  are 

E  effects,  not  causes.  An  important  change  of  habits 
d  commenced  before  their  institution,  and  this  seems  to 
i  an  important  view,  and  one  of  the  chief  encourage- 
ments to  joint  and  individual  exertion  for  the  suppression 
of  this  vice.  Did  I  believe,  that  our  present  social  con- 
dition offered  nothing  but  materials  to  intemperance,  that 
it  excluded  all  contrary  influences,  and  that  our  whole 
hope    for  stemming  this  evil  rested  on  the  temperance 

fcietiefi,  I  should  be  tempted  to  despond.  Such  societies 
,  avail  little,  except  when  they  act  in  concurrence  with 
causes  in  the  condition  of  society.  Such  causes  exist, 
mnd  one  great  use  of  temperance  societies  is  to  bring 
,em  into  more  energetic  and  extensive  action. 
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I  have  not  insisted  on  one  of  the  means  of  temperance 
on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid,  that  is,  the  influence  of 
Public  Opinion.  To  bring  this  to  bear  against  intemper- 
ance, has  been  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  the  chief  method 
^  subduing  the  evil.  Too  much,  I  think,  is  hoped  from 
Hi,  One  obvious  remark  is,  that  the  classes  most  exposed 
to  intemperance  are  removed  very  much  from  the  power 
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of  public  opinion.  But,  passing  nver  this,  I  think  we 
leive rally  look  to  this  influence  for  more   than  it  can  ac- 

'^complish.  We  lay  upon  it  a  greater  weight  than  tl  c«j| 
bear*  Public  opinion  may  even  work  against  the  cnum 
which  it  ia  meant  to  support,  when  made  a  substitute  fta 
individual  exertion,  A  man,  temperate  because  public 
opinion  exacts  it,  has  not  the  virtue  of  temperaoce,  nor  i 
stable  ground  of  temperate  habits.  The  remark  is  es- 
pec i ally  applicable  to  these  times.  Opinion,  in  former 
days,  was  more  permanent  than  at  present.  There  were 
few  or  no  causes  in  operation  to  unsettle  general  coavio* 
tions.  Society  was  cast  into  fixed  forms.  Ages  pas9«^ 
away,  and  slight  changes  were  seen  in  manners  and  io 
IQodes  of  thinking.  But  the  present  is  a  revoIutioanTy 
ge.  Society,  breaking  from  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed 
&n  a  restless  and  ever-storrny  oceai;.     Opinion  no  longef 

'aflTords  that  steady  guidance,  which  in  former  times  sup- 
plied the  place  of  private  judgment  and  individual  princi- 
ple.    There  is   no  truth  which    sophistry   does  not  now 

(assail,  no  falsehood  which  may  not  become  a  party  tiond. 
The  great  work  to  which   religion  and   benevolence  am 

Cnow  called,  is  not  to  sweep  away  multitudes  by  storm,  not 
to  lay  on  men  the  temporary,  brittle  chains  of  opinion* 
but  to  fix  deep,  rational  conviction  in  individuals,  to 
awaken  the  reason  to  eternal  truth  and  the  conscience  to 
ijtrmuiablc  duty.  We  are  apt  to  labor  to  secure  to  virtue 
the  power  of  fashion.  Wo  must  secure  to  it  the  power 
of  conviction.  It  is  the  essence  of  fashion  to  change. 
Nothing  is  sure  but  truth.  No  other  foundation  can  sus- 
tain a  permanent  reform.  The  temperance,  which  rests 
on  other  men's  opinions  and  practice,  is  not  a  man*s  own 
virtue,  but  a  reflection  of  wliat  exists  around  him*  It  lies 
on  tho  surface.     It  has  not  penetrated  the  soul. 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  great  and  useful  in^uence,  is 
not  denied  ;  but  it  must  be  enlightened  opinion,  appealing 


the  reason  and  the  conscienco  of  the  indiYidual  ;  not 
to  passion,  interest,  or  fear,  nor  proscribing  all  who  differ. 
We  want  pyblic  opinion  to  bear  on  temperance,  but  to 
act  rationally,  generously,  not  passionately,  tyrannically, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Men  cannot  be  driven 
into  temperance.  Let  the  temperate  become  a  party,  and 
breathe  the  violence  of  party,  and  tbey  will  raise  up  a 
party  as  violent  as  their  own.  The  friends  of  truth  must 
not  call  passion  to  their  aid,  for  the  erroneous  and  vicious 
have  a  greater  stock  of  passion  than  they,  and  can  .wield 
this  weapon  to  more  effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers  or  a 
louder  cry,  that  good  men  are  to  triumph  over  the  bad. 
Their  goodness,  their  consciousness  of  truth,  and  univer- 
sal love,  must  be  manifested  in  clear,  strong,  benevolent 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  heart.  They  must  speak  in  the 
tone  of  the  friend  of  their  race.  This  will  do  infinitely 
more  than  the  clamor  of  hosts. 

It  seems  to  me  an  important  remark,  that  public  opinion 
cannot  do  for  virtue  what  it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is  consistent 
with,  and  very  often  strengthened  by,  entire  subserviency 
to  it.  It  is  a  motive  to  be  cantiously  used,  because  the 
mind,  which  passively  yields  to  it,  will  find  it  a  debilitat- 
ing, rather  than  an  invigorating  inHuence.  The  moral 
independence  which  can  withstand  public  sentiment,  is 
men's  only  safety.  Whenever  public  sentiment  shall  be 
enlightened  enough  to  promote  this  superiority  to  itself,  it 
will  be  a  noble  spring.  In  proportion  as  it  wars  against 
this  self-subsistence^  it  subverts  the  only  foundation  of 
substantial,  enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
a  common  vice  by  making  it  disgraceful,  and  passing  on 
it  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  If,  indeed,  the  vice  be  con- 
fined to  the  poor  and  obscure,  the  brand  of  infamy  may 
easily  be  fixed  on  it  ;  but  when  it  spreads  higher,  and  ta 
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taken  under  the  protection  of  fashion,  it  can  not  odIj 
parry  the  weapon  of  disgrace  in  the  hand  of  its  adversa- 
ries, but  turn  this  against  them.  Fashion  is  singularij 
expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule.  What  it  wants  in  reason,  it 
can  supply  in  sneers  and  laughter.  Sometimes  it  puts  ob 
indifference  as  a  coat  of  mail.  It  has  especiallj  the  tit 
of  attaching  the  idea  of  vulgarity  to  a  good  cause  ;  and 
what  virtue  has  courage  to  encounter  thia  most  dreadsd 
form  of  opinion  ? 


Tnt  AddraH  WM  iBteiidad  to  mik*  two  leotaw  1 1 
M  to  abridge  H  nd  doliTor  it  m  oiio,pvtIj  bj  tlio 
■ome  pcnagM  wera  too  ibatnct  fbr  t  popolar  addioaiy  V*^  to  i 
tlM  adfintaget  of  pretentiiig  the  whole  miljeet  at  onoe  end  ia  deea  CHh 
nezion,  and  for  other  reasona  which  need  not  be  named.  Moat  of  tha 
paaaagea  which  were  omitted,  are  now  pabliahed.  The  anthor  reipeci- 
Ihllj  auboiita  the  diaooorae  to  thoae  for  whom  it  waa  paitiealaily  talinaiH. 
and  to  the  public,  in  the  hope,  that  it  wiU  at  leaat  bring  a  great  \ 
before  the  minda  of  aome,  who  maj  not  aa  jet  have  gifen  to  it  the  i 
tion  it  deaerrea. 


ADDRESS  ON  SELF-CULTUIIE. 


Mv    E£SF£CT£D  FrIENDS  : 

By  ihe  invitation  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  Frariklm  Lectures ,  I  now  appear  before  you  to 
offer  some  remarks  introductory  to  this  course.  My 
principal  iDilucement  for  doing  so  is  my  deep  interest  in 
those  of  my  fellow-citizens  j  for  whom  these  lectures  are 
principally  designed.  I  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  are  occupied  by  mamial 
labor ;  and,  hearing  this,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberiy 
to  decline  llie  service  to  wlilch  I  had  been  invited.  I 
wished  by  compliance  to  express  my  sympathy  with  ill  is 
large  portion  of  my  race.  I  wished  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  those,  from  whose  industry  and 
skill  I  derive  almost  all  the  comforts  of  life.  I  wished 
BtiU  more  to  express  my  joy  in  the  efforts  they  are 
naklng  for  their  own  improvement,  and  niy  firm  faith  in 
their  success*  These  motives  will  give  a  particular 
character  and  bearing  to  some  of  my  remarks.  I  shall 
speak  occasionally  as  among  those  who  live  by  the  labor 
^f  their  hands.     But  T  shall  not  speak  as  one  separated 
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Iroin  them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the  great  fraternity 
'.f  '  ok'n;;  infill.  Happily  in  this  conimunily  we  all  are 
:>...!  mill  born  lo  work  ;  and  this  honorable  mark,  set  oo 
us  all,  should  bind  together  the  various  portions  of  the 
community. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest  in  the  mass  of 
the  people  ;  and  this  is  founded,  not  on  their  usefiihiesi 
to  the  community,  so  much  as  on  what  they  are  in  them* 
selves.  Their  condition  is  indeed  obscure  ;  but  thdr 
importance  is  not  on  this  account  a  whit  the  less.  The 
multitude  of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
distinguished  ;  for  the  very  idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a 
man  stands  out  from  the  multitude.  They  make  link 
noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  spheres  of 
action ;  but  still  they  have  their  full  proportion  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  even  of  greatness.  Indeed  every  man, 
in  every  condition,  is  great.  It  is  only  our  own  dis- 
' -eased  sight  which  makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as 
a  man,  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The  grandeur  of 
his  nature  turns  to  msignificance  all  outward  distinctions. 
His  powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on 
his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and  on  his  fellow- 
creatures,  these  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through  the 
vulgar  error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are 
apt  indeed  to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth.  But  as  m 
the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the  common  is  the 
most  precious.  Science  and  art  may  invent  splendid 
modes  of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the  opulent; 
but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless,  compared  with  the 
common  light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows, 
which  he  pours  freely,  impartially  over  hill  and  valley, 
which  kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky ;  and  so 
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die  common  lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  Jove, 
are  of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endowments 
htch  give  celebrity  to  a  fevv»  Let  us  not  disparage 
nature  which  is  common  to  all  men  ;  for  no  thought 
can  measure  its  grandeur*  It  is  the  image  of  God,  tlie 
image  even  of  his  infiniiy,  for  no  limits  can  be  set  to  its 
unfolding.  He  who  possesses  the  divine  powers  of  I  he 
soul  is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may.  You 
may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may  immure  him  in  a  dun- 
geon, may  chain  him  to  slavish  tasks.  But  he  is  still 
great.  You  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses  ;  but 
God  opens  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  He  makes  no 
show^  indeed  in  the  streets  of  a  splendid  city  ;  but  a 
clear  tliought,  a  pure  affection,  a  resolute  act  of  a  virtu- 
ous will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite  anodier  kind  and  far 
higher  than  accumulations  of  brick  and  granite  and 
plaster  and  stucco,  however  cunningly  put  together,  or 
though  stretching  far  beyond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this  all. 
If  we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  common  nature, 
and  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  comparative  greatness, 
which  draws  chief  attention,  and  which  consists  in  ttie 
decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to  the  general 
standard  of  power  and  character,  we  shall  find  tins  as 
free  and  frequent  a  growth  among  the  obscure  and  un- 
noticed as  in  more  conspicuous  walks  of  life.  The 
truly  great  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
say  I  in  what  condition  they  spring  up  most  plentifully. 
Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  sphere,  f 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency  J 
in  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  he  produces.  Thef 
greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little  abroad.  Per-! 
haps  the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment  are  buried 
in    obscurity.     Grandeur   of   character  lies   wholly  m 
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I  force  of  soul,  that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought,  rocMil 
principle,  and  love,  and  ibis  may  he  found  in  the  hum* 
blest  condition  of  life.  A  man  brought  up  to  an  obacur^ 
trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a  growing  family, 
may,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  perceive  more  clearly,  dis- 
criminate more  keenly,  weigh  evidence   more  wisely, 

I  fieize  on  tlie  right  means  more  decisively,  and  htte 
more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  ihao  another  wlio 
has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  labonons 
study  ;  and  he  has  more  of  inteUeclual  greatness.  Maof 
a  man,  who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home,  under* 
stands  human  nature  belter,  detects  molires  and  weigb 
character  more  sagaciously,  than  another,  who  has 
elled  over  the  known  world,  and  made  a  name  by 
reports  of  different  couniTies.  It  is  force  of  thought | 
which  measures  intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of  princi- 
ple which  measures  moral  greatness,  thai  highest  of  1 
human  endowments,  tliat  brightest  manifestation  of  ito 

FDiviniiy.     The  greatest    man  is  he  who  cbooset  thi ' 
Right  witJj  invincible   resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest 

,  temptations  from  wiiliin  and  without,  who  bears  tlie 
heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is  calmest  in  ttonm 
and  most  fearless  under  menace  and  frowns,  who^a  ret- 
ance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  uiifa/tfnng; 
and  is  this  a  greatness,  which  is  apt  to  make  a  sbtiw,  or 
which  is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous  siadon  ? 
The  solemn  conflicts  of  reason  with  passion  ;  the  f  icto* 
ries  of  moral  and   religious  principle  over   urgent  and 

.ahnost  irresistible  solicitations    to   self-indulgence  ;  tha  I 

^feardest  sacrifices  of  duty,  those  of   deep-seated    affee* ' 
tion  and  of  the  heart's  fondest  hopes ;  tJie  consolatiims, 
hopes,  joys,   and   peace^  of  disappointed,   pereectiied, 
scorned,  deserted  virtue  ;  these  are  of  course  itnseen ; 
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ihat  the  true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost  wholly 
tit  of  sight*  Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most  heroic 
ed  on  earth  is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  lofiiesl 
rpose  cherished,  die  most  generous  sacrifice  made 
ad  we  do  not  suspect  it.  I  heheve  this  greatness  lo  be 
;iost  common  among  the  mukitude,  whose  names  are 
ever  heard*  Among  common  people  will  be  found 
are  of  hardship  borne  manfully,  more  of  unvarnished 
iith,  more  of  religious  trust,  more  of  thst  generosity 
aich  gives  what  liie  giver  needs  himself,  and  more  of 
If  wise  estimate  of  Ufe  and  death,  than  among  the  more 
3sperous.  —  And  even  in  regard  to  influence  over 
ber  beings,  which  is  thought  ihe  peculiar  prerogative 
of  distinguished  station,  I  believe,  that  die  diflerence 
between  the  conspicuous  and  die  obscure  does  no*. 
amount  to  much.  InOuence  is  to  be  measured,  not 
by  the  extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its  kind.  A 
man  may  spread  his  mind,  his  feelings,  and  opinions, 
through  a  great  extent ;  but  if  his  mind  be  a  low  one, 
he  manifests  no  greatness*  A  wretched  artist  may  611  a 
City  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy  style  achieve  a 
reputation  ;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves  behind 
him  one  grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty  is  em- 
bodied, and  which  is  silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his 
art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence.  Now  the 
noblest  influence  on  eartli  is  that  exerted  on  character  ; 
and  he  who  puts  forth  this,  does  a  great  work,  no  matter 
how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere*  The  father  and 
mother  of  an  unnoticed  family,  who,  in  their  seclusion, 
awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of 
perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength  of  wiU 
to  repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send  him  out  prepared 
lo  profit  by  the  conflicts  of  life,  surpass  in   influence  a 
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Napoleon  breaking  the  world  lo  his  sway.  And  noi  oal} 
is  their  work  higher  in  kind  ;  who  knows,  bui  that  ll^ej 
are  doing  a  greater  work  even  as  to  extent  of  suHace 
than  the  conqueror  ?  Wlio  knows,  but  that  the  beifl||| 
whom  they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested  piiiicipkit 
may  communicate  himself  to  others ;  and  that^  by 
spreading  agency,  of  which  they  were  the  silent  onm^ 
improvements  may  spread  through  a  nation,  through  the 
world  f  In  these  remarks  you  will  see  why  I  feel  and 
express  a  deep  interest  in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass  of 
men.  The  distinctions  of  society  v^anish  before  the 
light  of  these  truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  mullittide} 
not  because  they  are  voters  and  have  poliucal  power; 
but  because  they  are  men,  and  have  within  their 
the  most  glorious  prizes  of  humanity. 

In  this  country  the  mass  of  tlie  people  are  distinj 
ed  by  possessing  means  of  improvement,  of  self-c 
poasesaed  nowhere  else.  To  incite  them  to  tbe 
of  these,  is  to  render  them  tlie  best  service  they  cafl 
receive.  Accordingly  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
this  lecture,  Self-culture,  or  tbe  caro  which  every  man 
owes  to  himself,  to  the  unfolding  and  perfecting  of  liis 
nature.  I  consider  diis  topic  as  particularly  appropriate 
to  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  lectures,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  common  disposition  to  regard  tliese  aod 
other  like  means  of  instruction,  as  able  of  themsdves  to 
carry  forward  the  hearer.  Lectures  have  their  use* 
They  stir  up  many,  who,  but  for  such  outward  appetbt 
might  have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life.  But  let  it  \m 
remembered,  that  little  is  to  be  gained  simply  by  coming 
to  this  place  once  a-week,  and  giving  up  the  mind  for  aa 
hour  to  be  wrought  upon  by  a  teacher.  Unless  we  are 
roused  to  act  upon  ourselves,  imless  we  engage  b  tbfi 
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0f  selWraprovement,  iiiiless  we  purpose  streoii- 
(ly  to  form  and  elevate  our  own  minds,  unless  whai 
bear  is  made  a  part  of  ourselves  by  conscientious 
lection,  very  iitile  permanent  good  is  received. 
ISelf-culture,  1  am  aware,  is  a  topic  too  extensive  for 
lingle  discourse,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  present  but  a 
views  which  seem  to  me  most  important.  My  aim 
will  be,  to  give  first  the  Idea  of  self-culture,  next  its 
Means,  and  then  to  consider  some  objections  to  il)e 
daidJng  views  wliich  I  am  now  to  lay  before  you. 
^KBefore  entering  on  the  discussion,  let  me  offer  one 
remark.  Self-culture  is  something  possible.  It  is  not 
a  dream.  It  has  foundations  in  our  nature.  With- 
out tills  conviction,  the  speaker  will  but  declaim,  and 
the  hearer  listen  wiihout  profit*  There  are  two  powers 
of  the  human  soul  which  make  self-cuhure  possible 
self-searching  and  the  self-fbrminjE;  power. 
first  the  faculty  of  lommg  the  mind  on  itself;  of  re^i 
calling  its  past,  and  watching  its  present  operations  ;  of 
learning  its  various  capacities  and  susceptibilities,  what 
it  can  do  and  bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suHer  ;  and  of 
thus  learning  in  general  what  our  nature  is,  and  what 
it  was  made  for.  It  is  worlhy  of  observation,  that  wo  I 
are  able  to  discern  not  only  what  we  already  are,  but 
what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  ourselves  germs  and 
promises  of  a  growth  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set, 
to  dart  beyond  what  we  have  actually  gained  to  the 
idea  of  Perfection  as  the  end  of  our  being*  It  is  by  this 
self-comprehending  power  that  we  are  distinguished  from 
Uie  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of  looking  into  them* 
selves  Without  this  there  would  be  no  self-culture, 
for  we  should  not  know  tlie  work  to  be  done  ;  and  one 
why  self-culture  is  so  little  proposed  is,  tliat  so 
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(\  ]  few  penetrate  into  their  own  nature.  To  most  wm^ 
tlieir  own  spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared  wtk 
what  is  outward.  When  they  happen  to  cast  a  ghoGe 
inward,  they  see  there  only  a  dark,  vague  chaos.  Thj 
distinguish  perhaps  some  violent  passion,  which  by 
driven  them  to  injurious  excess  ;  but  their  highest  pov> 
ers  hardly  attract  a  thought ;  and  thus  multitudes  lire 
and  die  as  truly  strangers  to  themselves,  as  to  countries 
of  which  they  have  heard  the  name,  but  which  huma 
foot  has  never  trodden. 

But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only  because  we  ca 
enter  into  and  search  ourselves.     We  have  a  still  nobler 
gow^,  that  of  acting  on,  determining  and  forming  oat' 
selves.    This  is  a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment, 
for  it  is  the  ground  of  human  responsibility.     We  have 
the  power  not  only  of  tracing  our  powers,  but  of  guid- 
ing and  impelling  them  ;  not  only  of  watching  our  pas- 
sions, but  of  controlling  them ;  not  only  of  seeing  our 
I    faculties  grow,  but  of  applying  to  them  means  and  in- 
I    fluences  to  aid  their  growth.     We  can  stay  or  chai^ 
y  the  current  of  thought.     We  can  concentrate  the  intel- 

Ilect  on  objects  which  we  wish  to  comprehend.  We 
can  6x  our  eyes  on  perfectbn,  and  make  almost  every- 
thing speed  us  towards  it.  This  is  indeed  a  noble 
prerogative  of  our  nature.  Possessing  this,  it  matters 
little  what  or  where  we  are  now,  for  we  can  conquer  a 
better  lot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starting  from  the 
lowest  point.  Of  all  the  discoveries  which  men  need  to 
make,  the  most  important  at  the  present  moment,  is  that 
of  the  self-forming  ^^er  treasured  up  in  themselves. 
They  little  suspect  its  extent,  as  little  as  the  savage 
apprehends  the  energy  which  the  mind  is  created  to 
exert  on  the  material  world.     It  transcends  in  iropor- 
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Rce  all  oiir   power  over  outward  nature.     There  is 

ttorc  of  divinity  in  it,  than  in  the  force  which   impels  I 

oulwarB  irniverse  ;  and  yet  how  little  we  compre-f 

ad  it !     How  it  slumbers  in  most  men  unsuspected, 

nused !     This  makes  self-culture  possible^*  and  binds 

on  us  as  a  solemn  duty. 
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I.  I  am  first  to  unfold  the  idea  of  self-culture ;  and 
is,  in  1(3  most  general  form,  may  easily  be  seized, 
o  cuhivatG  any  thing,  be  it  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  mind, 

to  make  grow.  Growth,  expansion  is  the  end. 
othing  admits  culture,  but  that  which  has  a  principle 

life,  capable  of  being  expanded.     He,  therefore,  who 

es  what  he  can  to  unfold  all  his  powers  and  capaci- 
,  especially  his  nobler  ones,  so  as  to  become  a  well 

portioned,  vigorous,  excellent,  happy  being,  practi- 
ses self-culture. 

This  cuhure,  of  course,  has  various  branches  cor- 
responding  to  the  different  capacities  of  human  nature  ;  ) 
but,  though  various,  they  are  intimately  united  and  make 
progress  together.  The  soul,  which  our  philosophy 
divides  into  various  capacities,  is  still  one  essencet  one 
life  ;  and  it  exerts  at  the  same  moment,  and  blends  in 
e  same  act,  its   various  energies  of  thought,  feeling, 

d  vobiion.  Accordingly,  in  a  wise  self-culture,  all  the 
principles  of  our  nature  grow  at  once  by  joint,  harmo- 
nious action,  just  as  all  parts  of  die  plant  are  unfolded 
together.  When  therefore  you  hear  of  different  branch* 
es  of  self-improvement,  you  will  not  think  of  them  as 
distinct  processes  going  on  independently  of  each  other, 
and  ref|uiring  each  its  own  separate  means*  Still  a 
distinct  consideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a  full  com* 


pmlicnsioo  of  the  subject,  and  these  I  shall  proci 
untold. 

First,  seir*cuhure  is  Moral,  a  branch  of  singular 
poriance.  When  a  man  looks  into  himself,  he  discovRn 
i\yq  distinct  orders  or  kinds  of  principles,  which  it  be* 
boves  him  especially  to  comprehend.  He  diseoireri 
desiieSj  appetites,  passions,  which  terminate  in  himself, 
which  crave  and  seelc  his  own  interest,  gratifical»fl, 
distinction  ;  and  he  discovers  anoilier  principle,  an  an* 
tagonist  to  these,  which  is  Igjpartjal^  Disinieresled, 
Universal,  enjoining  on  liim  a  regard  to  the  rigiits  and 
happiness  of  other  beings,  and  laying  on  him  obliga* 
lions  which  must  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  nnji 
or  however  they  may  clash  with  his  particular  pleasirri 
or  gain.  No  man,  however  narrowed  to  his  own  in- 
terest, however  hardened  by  sel6sbie$s,  can  deny,  thil 
there  springs  up  within  him  a  great  idea  in  opposition 
to  interest,  the  iil£a_a£_£L|ty,  that  an  inward  voice 
calls  him  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  revere  and  exercise 
Impartial  Justice,  and  Universal  Good-will.  This  dis- 
interested principle  in  Iniman  natttie  we  call  sometimes 
reason,  sometimes  conscienoe,  sometimes  the  moral  sense 
or  faculty »  But,  be  its  name  what  it  may,  it  is  a  red 
principle  in  each  of  us,  and  it  is  the  supreme  powir 
within  us,  to  be  cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on  its 
culture  the  right  developement  of  all  others  depends* 
T\ie  passions  indeed  may  be  stronger  than  tlie  oon* 
science,  may  lift  up  a  louder  voice  ;  but  their  elamor 
differs  wholly  from  the  tone  of  command  in  which  tha 
conscience  speaks*  They  are  not  clothed  w*ith  iu 
authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their  very  triumph* 
they  are  rebuked  by  ilie  moral  principle,  and  oft«a 
cower  beforo  its  slill,  deep,  menacing  voire. 
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self-knowledge    is  more   important   than  to  [iisccrn  I 
learly  these  two  great  principles,  tlie  self-seeking  and 
disinteregjed  ;  and  the  most  important  part  of  self- 
Iture  is  to  depress  the  former,  and  lo  exalt  tlie  latter, 
to  enthrone  the  sense  of  duty  withiri  ns*     There  are 
limits  to  the  growdi  of  this  moral  force  \n  man,  I!  j 
%vEl  cherish    it   faithfully.      There  liave  been   men, 
'horn  no  power  in  the  universe  could  turn  from  the 
ight,  by  whom  death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms  has 
een  less  dreaded,  than  transgression  of  the  inward  law 
of  universal  justice  and  love. 

In  the  next  place,  self-culture  is^Religious^  Wlien 
e  look  into  ourselves,  we  discover  powers,  which  link 
wiih  ilus  outward,  visible,  finite,  ever-changing  world. 
We  have  sight  and  other  senses  to  discern,  and  limbs 
and  various  faculties  to  secure  and  appropriate  the  ma- 
terial  creation*  And  we  have,  loo,  a  power,  which 
cannot  stop  at  what  we  see  and  handle,  at  what  exists 
within  the  bounds  of  space  aj)d  lime,  which  seeks  for 
e  Infinite,  Uncre^ated_Cause,  which  cannot  rest  till  it 
icend  to  the  Eternal,  All-comprehending  Mind.  This 
we  call  the  religious  principle,  and  its  grandeur  cannot 
be  exaggerated  by  human  language  ;  for  it  marks  out 
a  being  destined  for  higher  comrounion  than  with  the 
visible  universe.  To  develope  this,  is  eminently  to 
educate  ourselves.  The  true  idea  of  God,  unfolded 
clearly  and  livingly  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore 
and  obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  likeness  to  him,  is 
the  noblest  growth  in  human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celes- 
tial natures.  The  religious  principle,  and  the  moral, 
are  intimately  connected,  and  grow  together.  The 
rnier  is  indeed  die  perfection  and  highest  manifesla- 
ion  of  the  latier^     They  are  both  disinterested.     It  is 


die  essence  of  true  religion  to  recognise  and  adore  n1 
God  the  aitribiiles  of  Itnpariial  Justice  and   UnirenJ 
Love,  and  to  heat  him  commanding  us  in  the  conscifnrt 
to  become  what  we  adore. 

Again.     Self-culture  is  J^uielJecinaK     We  cannot  look 
into  ourselves  without  discovering  the   iatellertual  pim- 
ciple,  the  power  which  thinks,  reasons,  and  judges,  the 
power  of  seeking  and   acquiring  trurb.      This,   indcihl, 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  overlooking.      The  intellect  be' 
ing  ilie  great  instrument  by  which  men  compass  thdr 
u  ishes,  it  draws  more  attention  than  any  of  our  other 
powers*     When  we  speak  lo  men  of  improving  thetn* 
selves,  the  first  thought  which  occurs  to  them  is,  list 
they  must  cultivate  their  understanding,  and  get  Icnowi- 
edge  and  skilL     By  education,  men  mean  almost  ex- 
clusively   intellectual    training.     For   this,  schoob  «nd 
colleges  are  Instituted,  and  to  this  the  moral  and  relj* 
gious  discipline  of  the  young  is  sacrificed.     Now  I  reT-| 
erence,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  intellect ;    but  let  us 
never  exalt  il  above  the  moral  principle.     With  dii^  ft  I 
IS   most  intimately  connected.      In    this    its   culture  is 
founded ,  and  to  exalt  this  is  its  highest  aim.     Whoevif 
desires  that  his  intellect  may  grow  up  to  soundness,  to 
healthy  vigor,  must  begin  w  iih  moral  discipline.     Rcid- 1 
ing  and  study  are  not  enough  to  perfect   the  power  of  I 
tnought.     One  thing  above  all  is  needful,  and  that  is,  , 
the  Disijiteresledjiess  which  is  the  very  soul  of  viTtuc- 
To  gain  truth,  which  is  the  great  object  of  ilie  under- 
standing, I  must  seek  it  disinterestedly.     Here  is  tbi  I 
first  and  grand  condition  of  intellectual  progress.    I  mjjst 
choose  to  receive  the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears  ofl 
myself.     I  must  follow  It,  no  matter,  where  it  leads, 
what  interests  it  opposes,  to  what  persecution  or  loss  il 


y  ii  allies*  Wiiliout  iliis  fairness  of  iiiinU,  wliitli  is 
another  phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth j  great 
nalive  powers  of  understanding  are  perverted  and  led 
astray ;  genius  runs  wild  ;  ^'  t!ie  light  within  us  becomes 
rkness.^^  The  subtilesi  reasoners,  for  want  of  tliis, 
Reheat  dieniselves  as  well  as  others,  and  become  enian- 
led  in  the  web  of  dieir  ow*n  sophisl^)^  It  is  a  fact 
^ell  known  in  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy, 
nat  men,  gifted  by  nature  w  ith  singular  intelligence, 
ave  broached  the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  to 
idemjine  tlie  grand  primitive  truths  on  which  human 
rirtue,  dignity,  and  hope  depend.  And,  on  tlie  other 
^liand,  I  have  known  instances  of  men  of  naturally  mod- 
erate powers  of  mind,  who,  by  a  disinterested  love  of 
I  truth  and  their  feliow-creaiures,  have  gradually  risen  to 
po  small  force  and  eidargement  of  thought.  Some  of 
the  most  useful  teachers  in  the  pulpit  and  m  schools, 
have  ow'cd  tlieir  power  of  enlightening  others,  not  so 
aiuch  to  any  natural  stipcriority,  as  to  the  simphcity, 
impartiality*  and  disuitGresiedness  of  ibeir  minds,  to 
their  readiness  to  live  and  die  for  the  truth.  A  roan, 
%vho  rises  above  himself,  looks  from  an  eminence  on 
nature  and  providence,  on  society  and  hfe.  Thought 
expands,  as  by  a  natural  elasticity,  \vhen  the  pressure 
of  selfishness  is  removed*  The  moral  and  religious 
^principles  of  the  soul,  generously  cultivated,  fertilize 
^p|he  intellect.  Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens  the.- 
mind  to  truth,  both  being  of  one  family,  alike  immuta- 
ble, universal,  and  everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  the  connex- 

fion  between  moral  and  intellectual  culture  is  often  over- 

[>oked,  and  because  the  former  is  often  sacrificed  to 
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itm  bder.     Tbe  exattaDoa  of  talenCy  is  k  a 
§bowm  wwtm  wad  rdig^oci,  is  Ae  curse  of  the  wgt 
m  now  chiefijr  t  itiiniilnii  U» 
acquire  power  without  te  {iriodpbs  wfaicii 
it  m  good«     Tifeiii  is  wmhipped ;   lu,  V, 
vorced  fircmi  rectitude,  k  will  prove  more  of  a 
tfani  I  g|Ml« 

IntcUectual  coltiar  cooststs,  not  chteflji  es  nniijr  «ra 
ipt  to  think,  In  accumtiktin^  inTonDstiofiy  ifaougjb  dw 
k  impoffiBiit,  but  m  buiidjng  up  a  force  of  iboi^^  wlacii 
may  be  lumed  at  will  on  any  subjects,  oo  whidi  we  tie 
called  to  pus  judgment.  This  force  is  mmifiBSlBd  in 
tlie  ccncentratioo  of  the  atleutioQ,  io  accunte,  pene- 
trating observation,  in  reducing  complex  subjects  to 
tbeir  elements,  in  di?ing  beneath  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
in  detecting  the  more  subtile  diflerences  and  resemblaa- 
ces  of  things,  b  reading  the  future  in  the  present,  and 
especially  in  rising  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws 
or  universal  truths.  This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect. 
Its  rising  to  broad  views  and  great  principles,  coosu- 
tutes  what  is  called  tlie  philosophical  mind,  and  is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  cuhure*  What  k  means,  your 
observation  must  have  taught  you.  You  must 
taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the  one  always  em- 
ployed on  details,  on  particular  facts,  and  the  other 
using  these  facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider  truths. 
The  latter  are  philosophera.  For  example,  men  had 
for  ages  seen  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling  to 
the  ground.  Newton  seized  on  these  particular  facts, 
and  rose  to  the  idea,  that  all  matter  tends,  or  is  attract- 
ed, towards  all  matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts  at  dilfereni 
tlistance:^,  thus  giving   us  a  grand  principle,  which,  w#* 
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asmi  to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the  whole 
crention*     One  man  reads  a  history,  and  can 
bU  you  all  ks  events,  and  there  stops«     Another  com- 
rines  these  events,  brings  them   under  one  view,  and 
arris  the  great  causes  which  are  at  work  on  tltfs  or 
noiher  nation,  and  what  are  its  great  tendencies,  wheth- 
10  freedom  or  despotism,  lo  one  or  anotlier  form  of 
f  ctvilizatlon.     So,  one  man  talks  continually  about  the 
particular  actions  of  this  or  another  neighbour  ;   whilst 
Dlher  looks  beyond  the  acts  to  the  inward  principle 
'from  which  they  spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger 
Tiews  of  human  nature.     In  a  word,  one  man  sees  all 
Hhiijgs  apart   and   in  fragments,  whilst  another  strives  to 
"discover   ibe   harmony,   connexion,   iiriiiy  of  all»     One 
tf  ihe  great  evils  of  society  is,  that  men,  occupied  per- 
petually with  petty  details,  want   general    truths,  want 
rkfoad  and  fixed  principles.     Hence  many,  not  wicked, 
unstable,    habitually    inconsistent,  as   if  they  were 
overgrown  children  rather  than  men.     To  build  up  that 
sirenglh  of  mind,  which  apprehends  and  cleaves  to  great) 
iMiiversal  tntths,  is  the  highest  intellectual  self-culiure  ^ 
fcnd  here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely  this  cul-| 
ture  agrees  widi  that  of  the  moral  and  the  religions  prin* 
ciples  of  our  nature,  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken. 
1  each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the  soul  consists 
\  raising  it  above  what  is  narrow,  particular,  individual, 
dfish,  to   die  universal  and  unconfined.     To  improve 
^  man,  is  to  liberalize,  enlarge  him  in  thought,  feeling, 
ind  purpose.      Narrowness   of  intellect  and  heart,  this 
is  the  degradation  from  which  all  culture  aims  to  rescue 
die  human  being. 

Again.     Self-culture  is^socIaLor  one  of  its  great  of" 
BS  is  to  unfold  and  purify  the  afleclioft,  whlrh  spring 
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u|)  insiinctivply  in  llm  human  breast,  which  bind  togeihi 
er  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brollier  and  sts« 
ler  ;  wlncli  bin<I  a  man  to  friends  and  neighbours,  to  hif 
country,  and  to  the  suffering  who  fall  under  his  eye, 
wherever  they  belong*  The  culture  of  tliese  is  an  im« 
portnnt  i>iirt  of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in  convertinj 
them  from  instincts  ujlo  principles,  from  natural  inio 
spirilual  attachments,  in  giving  them  a  rational,  moral, 
and  holy  character*  For  example,  our  affection  for  our 
children  is  at  first  instinctive  ;  and  if  it  continue  suchf 
it  rises  little  above  the  brute's  attachment  to  its  young. 
But  when  a  parent  infuses  into  his  natural  love  for  hit 
offspring,  moral  end  religious  principle,  when  l>e  coraes 
to  regard  his  child  as  an  Intelligent,  spiritual,  iimnorta 
being,  and  honors  him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  al 
to  make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy  child  of 
God  and  the  friend  of  his  race,  then  the  instinct  rises 
into  a  generous  and  holy  sentiment.  It  resembles  God^s 
paternal  love  for  his  spiritual  family.  A  lite  purity 
and  dignity  we  must  aim  to  give  to  all  our  affections. 

Again.     Self-culture  is  Rrar.iical,  or  it  proposes,  as 
one  of  its  chief  ends,  to   fit  us  for  action,   to  make  us 
efficient  in  whatever  we  undertake,  to  train  us  to  firm 
ness  of  purpose  and  to  fmitfulness  of  resource  in  com 
mon    life,  and  especially  in  emergencies*   in  times  of 
difficulty,  danger,  and  trial.     But  passhig  over  tliis  and 
other  topics  for  which  I  have  no  lime,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  two  branches  of  self-culture  which  have  beea 
ahnost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  education  of  ilje  peo- 
ple, and  which  ought  not  to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover,  among  its  ad 
mirable  endowments,  die  sense  or  perception  of  Beamv 
We  see  the  ^rra  of  this  in  every  human  being,  and 
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ere   is   no    power  which  adniiUi  greater    cultivalion  ; 
why  should  ii  tiot  be  cherished  in  all  ?     It  deserves 
aiiark,  that  lite  provision  for  this  principle  is  infinite 
the  universe.      There  is  but  a  very  rninule  portion  of 
creation  which  we  can  turn  into  food  and  cl'olhes^ 
gra  ificaiion  for  the  body  ;   but  the  whole  creation 
ay  be  used  to  minister  to  the  sense  of  beauty-     Beauty  f 
I  an  all-pervading  presence.      It  unfolds  in  the  nuniher-/ 
BS  flowers  of  the  spring.     It  waves  in  the  branches  on 
trees  and  the  green  blades  of  grass.     It  haunts  ilia 
gpths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  huesl 
the  shell  and  ihe  precious  stone.      And  not  onlyl 
ese  minute  oljjects,  hut  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  I 
3uds,   the   heavens,  the   stars,    tlie   rising  and   setting 
3,  ail  overflow  witJi  beauty.     The  universe  is  its  tem'K 
ile  ;  and  those  men,  who  are  alive  to  it,  cannot  lift  their] 
eyes  without  feeling  themselves  encompassed  wiili  it  on^ 
^prery  side.     Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious,  the  enjoy- 
^meots  ir  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure,  so  congenial  with! 
our   tenderest  and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  wor-[ 
ship,  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  ] 
as   living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind 
to  it,  as   if,  histead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious  sky, 
H^y  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon.     An  hifinite  joy  is  lost 
to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  diis  spiritual  en- 
dowment.     Supi^ose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  collagCj  and 
to  see  its  walls  lined  with  the  choicest  pictures  of  Ra- 
phael, and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of  tha 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  leani, 
that  neither  man,  woman,  nor   child  ever  cast  an  eye 
at  these  miracles  of  art,  how  should  I  feel  iheir  priva- 
liun  ;    how  should  I  want  to   open  llieir   eyes,   and  to 
help  them  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and 
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grandeur  which  in  vain  courted  their  notice  !  But  e?erf 
husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner 
Artist ;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevated, 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shmes  forth  in  their  forms, 
hues,  proportions,  and  moral  expression  !  I  hive  spok- 
en only  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  how  much  of  dus 
mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  es- 
pecially in  literature  ?  The  best  books  have  most  beau- 
ty. The  greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with 
beauty,  and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and  deeplj 
into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their  natural  and  fit 
attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the  true  culture  of  a 
man,  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is  not  cher- 
ished ;  and  I  know  of  no  condition  in  life  from  which 
it  should  be  excluded.  Of  all  luxuries,  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  important  to  those  conditions,  where  coarse  labor 
tends  to  give  a  grossness  to  the  mind.  From  tlie  diffu- 
sion of  tlie  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of 
the  taste  for  music  in  modern  Germany,  we  learn  that 
the  people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined  gratifications, 
which  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  a  few. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  the  most  pene- 
trating minds  have  not  satisfactorily  answered ;  nor, 
were  I  able,  is  tliis  the  place  for  discussing  it.  But 
one  tiling  I  would  say  ;  the  beauty  of  the  outward  crea- 
tion is  intimately  related  to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting 
attributes  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  emblem  or  expression 
^of  these.  Matter  becomes  beautiful  to  us,  when  it 
seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect,  its  inertness,  finite- 
ness,  and  grossness,  and  by  the  etherial  lightness  of  its 
;  orms  and  motions  seems  to  approach  spirit ;    when  it 
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;es  to  us  pure  and  gentle  afiections  ;  when  it  spreadsr 

out  iolo  a  vastness  which  is  a  shadow  of  ihe  Infinite;  on 

when  iu  niore  awftjl  shapes  and  movenicnt5  ii  speaks  of 

ieOmnijiotent,      Thus  outward  beauty  is  akin  to  some- 

^ng  deeper  and  unseen ,  is  the  reflection  of  spiiitual 

attributes/  and  of  consequence  the  way  to  see  and  feel 

more  and  more  keenly,  is  tb  cultivate  those  moral,  re* 

loiis,  intellectual,  and  social  principles  of  which  I  have 

dy  spoken,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  the  spiritual 

lure  ;  and  I  name  this,  that  you  may  see,  what  I  am 

Isnxious  to  show,  llie  harmony  which  suhsists  among  all 
Inranches  of  human  culture,  or  how  each  forwards  and  is 
KdedhyalL  V  .i-  .- -.--.- 

f    There  is  another  powder,  which  each  man  should  cul-  Utv4 
tivate  according  to  his  ability,  but  which  is  very  much 
neglected  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that   is,  the 
poiver  of  Utterance.     A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up 
his  mind  in  itself;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  to  exchange  it 
for  other  minds.     Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distine-  ] 
lions  from  the  brute.     Our  power  over  others  hes  not   1 
so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in  tlie  J 
power  of  bringing  it  out.     A  man,  of  more  than  ordi- 
^Dary   intellectual  vigor,    may,   for   want  of   expression, 
^Bbe  a  cipher,  wi'thout  significance,  in  society.     And  not 
^Bnly  docs  a  man  influence  others,  but  he  greatly  aids  his 
^■•ivn  intellect,  by  giving  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to 
I      his  thoughts.     We  understand  ourselves  better,  our  con- 
cepdons  grow  clearer,  by  the  very  eflbrt  to  make  them 
clear  to  another.     Our  social  rank,  too,  depends  a  good 
deal  on  our  power  of  utterance.     The  principal    dis- 
inction  hetween   w^hat   are   called    gentlemen    and    the 
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grace,  and  force  of  utterance*  A  man  who  canuJ 
open  his  lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  wit! 
out  showing  in  his  dialftct  or  brogue  or  uncouth  tones  I 
want  of  cultivation,  or  without  darkening  his  ineanri 
by  a  eonfusedf  unskilful  mode  of  comrnunicaiion,  ci 
not  lake  the  place  lo  which,  perhaps,  his  native  god 
sense  entitles  him.  To  have  intercourse  with  respect 
ble  people,  we  most  speak  their  language.  On  ii 
account,  I  am  glnd  that  grammar  ami  a  correct  promj 
ciatron  are  taught  in  the  cojumon  schools  of  ihis  crt 
These  are  not  trifles  ;  nor  are  they  superfluous  to 
class  of  people.  They  give  a  man  access  lo  soc 
advantages,  on  which  his  improvement  very  much  t 
pentJs.  The  power  of  utterance  should  be  included 
all  in  iheir  plans  of  self-culture. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the  cuhure,  I 
improvement,  which  every  man  should  propose  lo  hi 
self,     I  have  all  along  gone  on  the  principle,  that  a  i 
has  wiihln  him  capacities  of  growth,  which  deserve 
will  reward  intense,  nn relaxing  toil.     I  do  not  look 
a  human  being  as  a  machine,  made  lo  be  kepi  in  aciii 
by  a  foreign  force,  lo  accomplish  an  unvarying  succ 
sion  of  motions,  to  do  a  fixed  amount  of  work,  and 
lo  fall  lo  pieces  at  death,  but  as  a  being  of  free  spirit 
powers  ;  and    I    place  liitle  value  on  any  culture,  1 
that  which  aims  to  bring  out  Uiese  and   to  give  thi 
perpetual   impulse   and    expansion.     I  am  aware, 
this  view  is   far  from  being    universal.      The  comnh 
notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  need 
other   culture    than   is   necessary  to  fit   ihera    for 
various  trades  ;  and,  though  this  error  is  passing  awi 
it  is  far  from  being  exploded.     But  the  ground  o 


I's  colture  lies  in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling*  Ilfs 
|K>wers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of  their  iulierent 
<lignily,  not  iheir  outward  direction.     He  is  to  be  edu- 

■cated,  because  he  Is  a  man,  not  because  he  is  lo  make 
shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly  not  the  great 
end  of  his  being,  for  his  mind  cafjnol  be  shut  up  in  it ; 
his  force  of  thoughi  cannot  be  exlmu^ted  on  it*     He  has 

(faculties  to  which  it  gives  no  action,  and  deep  wanfs  it 
cannot  answer*  Poems,  and  systeius  of  theology  and 
philosophy  J  which  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world, 
have  been  wrought  at  llie  work-bench  and  amidst  the 
toils  of  the  field.     How  often,  when  the  arms  are  me- 

■  chanically  plying  a  trade,  does  the  mind,  lost  in  reverie 
or  day-dreams,  escape  lo  the  ends  of  the  earth  !     How 
often  does  die  pious  heart  of  woman  mingle  the  greatest 
H  of  all  ihoughls,  that  of  God,  with  household  drudgery  ! 
^  Ondoubtedly  a  man  is  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade, 
for  by  it  he  is  to  earn  his  bread  and  lo  serve  the  com- 
Hkkiunity*     But  bread   or  subsistence  is  not  his  highest 
^^ood  ;  for,  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  be  harder  than  that 
of  the  inferior  animals,  for  whom  nature  spreads  a  table 
Hnd  weaves  a  wardrobe,  without  a  care  of  their  own* 
Kor  was  he  made  chiefly  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
cjomraunity,      A   rational,  moral  being  cannot,   without 
infinite  wrong,  be  converted  into  a  mere  instrument  of 

»otliers'  gratification.  He  is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a 
means,  A  mind,  in  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of  wis- 
dom, disinterestedness,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety, 
tis  worth  more  than  all  the  outward  material  interests  of 
a  world.  It  exists  for  Itself,  for  its  own  perfection,  and 
roust  not  be  enslaved  to  its  own  or  others'  animal  wants 
You  tell  me,  tliat  a  liberal  culture  is  needed  f  >r  men 
•e  to  fill  high  stations,  but  not  for  such  as  are 
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doonied  to  vulgar  labor.  1  answer^  that  Man  is  a  greater 
name  than  President  or  King.  Truth  and  goodness  are 
equally  precious,  in  whatever  sphere  they  are  found. 
Besides,  men  of  all  conditions  sustain  equally  the  rela- 
tions, which  give  birth  to  the  highest  virtues  and  de- 
mand the  highest  powers.  The  laborer  is  not  a  mere 
laborer.  He  has  close,  tender,  responsible  conneciions 
with  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  He  is  a  son,  hus- 
band, father,  friend,  and  Christian.  He  belongs  to  a 
home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race  ;  and  is  such  a  mao 
to  be  cultivated  only  for  a  trade  ?  Was  he  not  sent 
hito  the  world  for  a  great  work  ?  To  educate  a  child 
perfectly  requires  profounder  thought,  greater  wisdom, 
than  to  govern  a  state  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  tiiat 
the  interests  and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more  super- 
ficial, coarser,  and  more  obvious,  than  the  spiritual 
capacities,  the  growth  of  tliought  and  feeling,  and  ihe 
subtile  laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied  and 
comprehended,  before  the  work  of  education  can  be 
thoroughly  performed  ;  and  yet  to  all  conditions  diis 
greatest  work  on  earth  is  equally  committed  by  God. 
What  plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a  higher  culture, 
than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of,  is  needed  by  our  whole 
race  ? 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  ileans^  by 
which  the  self-culture,  just  described,  may  be  pro- 
moted ;  and  here  T  know  not  where  to  begin.  The 
subject  is  so  extensive,  as  well  as  important,  that  I  feci 
myself  unable  to  do  any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  the 
limits  to  which  I  am  confined.  I  beg  you  to  consider 
me  as  presenting  but  hints,  and  such  as  have  offered 
tliemseJves  with  very  little  research  to  my  own  mind. 


culture,  ihai  which 
ihis  culture  as  out 
Great  End,  to  determine  deliberelelj  and  solemnly, 
tlmt  we  will  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  tlie  powers 
which  God  has  given  us.  Without  this  resolute  pur- 
pose, the  best  means  are  worth  little,  and  with  it  the 
poorest  become  mighty.  You  may  see  thousands,  with 
every  opportunity  of  improvement  which  wealth  can 
gather,  with  teachers,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  bringing 
nothing  to  pass,  and  others,  with  few  helps,  doing  won- 
ders ",  and  simply  because  tlie  latter  are  in  earnest,  and 
the  former  not.  A  man  in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if 
he  cannot  find,  creates  them.  A  vigorous  purpose 
raakes  much  out  of  little,  breathes  power  into  weak  in* 
struments,  disarms  difficulties,  and  even  turns  them  into 
assistances.  Every  condition  has  means  of  progress, 
if  we  have  spirit  enough  to  use  ihem.  Some  volumes 
have  recently  been  published,  giving  examples  or  his- 
tories of  ^' knowledge  acquired  under  difficulties  "  ;  and 
it  is  most  animating  to  see  in  these  what  a  resolute  man 
can  do  for  himself.  A  great  idea,  like  this  of  Self- 
culture,  if  seized  on  clearly  and  vigorously,  bums  like 
0  living  coal  in  the  souL  He  who  dcHberalely  adopts 
a  great  end,  has,  by  this  act,  half  accomplisiied  it,  has 
scaled  the  chief  barrier  to  success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong  purpose  of  self- 
cylture  now  insisted  on,  namely,  faith  in  the  practicable- 
tiess  of  this  culture,  A  great  object,  to  awaken  reso- 
lute choice,  must  be  seen  to  be  within  our  reach.     The 

th,  that  progress  is  the  very  end  of  our  being,  must 
not  be  received  as  a  tradition,  but  comprehended  and 
felt  as  a  reality.  Our  minds  are  apt  to  pine  and  *;tarve, 
by  being  impiisoncd  within   what  we  have  already  at- 
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tained.  A  true  faith,  looking  up  to  something  better, 
catching  glimpses  of  a  distant  perfection,  prophesyio{ 
to  ourselves  improvements  proportioned  to  our  consci- 
entious labors,  gives  energy  of  purpose,  gives  wings  to 
the  soul  ;  and  this  faith  will  continually  grow,  by  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  our  own  nature,  and  with  tbe 
promises  of  Divine  help  and  immortal  life  which  abouad 
in  Revelation. 

Some  are  discouraged  from  proposing  to  themselves 
improvement,  by  the  false  notion,  that  the  study  of 
books,  which  their  situation  denies  them,  is  the  aU-im- 
portant,  and  only  sufficient  means.  Let  such  consider, 
that  the  grand  volumes,  of  which  all  our  books  are 
transcripts,  I  mean  qatyie,  revelation,  the  human^soul, 
and  human  life,  are  freely  unfolded  to  every  eye.  Tbe 
great  sources  of  wisdom  are  experience  and  obsena- 
tion  ;  and  these  are  denied  to  none.  To  open  and  fix 
our  eyes  upon  what  passes  without  and  within  us,  is 
the  most  fruitful  study.  Books  are  chiefly  useful,  as 
they  help  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  and  experience. 
When  they  absorb  men,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  turn 
them  from  observation  of  nature  and  life,  they  generate 
a  learned  folly,  for  which  the  plain  sense  of  the  laborer 
could  not  be  exchanged  but  at  great  loss.  It  desenes 
attention  that  the  greatest  men  have  been  formed  whh- 
out  the  studies,  whicli  at  present  are  thought  by  manj 
most  needful  to  improvement.  Homer,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes, never  heard  the  name  of  chemistry,  and  knew 
less  of  the  solar  system  than  a  boy  in  our  common 
sciiools.  Not  that  these  sciences  are  unimportant ;  but 
the  lesson  is,  that  human  improvement  never  wants  ihe 
means,  where  the  purpose  of  it  is  deep  and  earnest  ii 
the  soul. 
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The  purpose  of  self-culture,  Uiis  is  the  life  mid 
strength  of  all  die  methods  we  use  for  our  own  eleva* 
tion.  I  reiterate  this  pnnriple  on  account  of  its  grea» 
yn  porta  nee  ;  and  I  would  add  a  rejuark  to  preveni  its 
Misapprehension.  When  I  speak  of  the  purpose  of  self- 
culture,  I  mean,  that  it  should  be  sincere.  In  other 
words,  we  must  make  self-cultore  really  and  truly  our 
end,  or  choose  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  raerely  as 
a  means  or  instrument  of  somethmg  else.  And  here  I 
touch  a  common  and  very  pernicious  error.  Nut  a  few 
persons  desire  to  improve  themselves  only  to  gel  prop- 
erly and  to  rise  in  the  world  ;  htit  such  do  not  properly 
choose  improvement,  but  soniething  outward  and  foreign 
to  themselves  ;  and  so  low  an  impulse  can  produce  only 
a  stinted,  partial,  uncertain  growth.  A  man,  as  I  have 
said,  IS  to  cultivate  himself  because  he  is  a  man.  He 
is  to  start  with  the  conviction,  that  there  is  something 
greater  within  him  than  in  the  whole  material  creation, 
llian  in  alt  tlw?  worlds  which  press  on  llie  eye  and  ear; 
and  that  inward  improvenienls  have  a  wonii  and  dignity 
in  themselves,  quite  distinct  from  the  power  they  give 
over  outward  things.  Undoubtedly  a  man  is  to  labor 
to  better  his  condition,  but  first  to  better  liimself.  If 
he  knows  no   higher  use   of   his   mind   than   to   invent 

Knd  drudge  for  his  body,  his   case  is  desperate  as  for 
s  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  to 
the  laborer  indifference  to  his  outward  lot.  I  hold  it 
important^  that  every  man  in  every  class  should  posseea 
be  means  of  comfort,  of  heahhf.  of  neatness  in  food 
nd  apparel,  and  of  occasional  retirement  and  leisurtt, 
!^hese  are  good  in  lliemselves,  to  be  sought  for  their 
pwu  sakes,  and  still  more,  they  are  important  means  of 
vur..  ti.  32 
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-the  self-culuire  for  winch  I  am  pleading.  A  dean 
corafortable  dwelling,  with  wholesome  meals,  is  no  small 
aid  to  intellectiiat  and  moral  progress.  A  man  lirhig 
a  damp  cellar  or  a   garret  open  to  rain   and  snow, 

^breathing  the  foul  air  of  a  filthy  room,  and  striving  with- 
out success  to  appease  hunger  on  scanty  or  unsarotjr 
food,  is  in  danger  of  abandoning  himself  ro  a  desperate, 
sel6sh  recklessness.  Improve  ilien  your  lot.  Multipl/ 
comforts,  and  still  more  get  wealth  if  you  can  by  honor- 
able means,  and  if  it  do  not  cost  loo  much,  A  tnw 
cultivation  of  Uie  mind  is  fiued  to  forward  you  in  your 
worldly  concerns,  and  you  ought  to  use  it  for  this  eod. 
Only,  beware,  lest  this  end  master  you  ;  lesi  your  mo- 
tives sink  as  your  condition  improves ;  lest  you  faU 
victims  to  the  miserable  passion  of  vying  with  those 
around  you  in  show%  luxury^  and  expense*  Cherisli  a 
true  respect  for  yourselves.  Feel  ttiat  your  nature  is 
voTih  more  than  every  thing  which  is  foreign  to  you. 
He  who  has  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  rational 
and  spiritual  being,  of  something  within  himself  superior 

|fo  ilie  world  and  allied  to  the  divinity,  wants  the  true 
ipring  of  that  purpose  of  self-cultiu-e,  on  which  I  have 

[Insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the  means  of  improvementt 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means  of  self-culture, 
and  iliis  is  the  control  of  the  animal  appeutes^  To 
raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  we  must  put 
down  the  animal  Sensuality  is  the  abyss  in  which 
very  many  souls  are  plunged  and  lost.  Among  tlie 
most  prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast  amount  of  btel* 
lectual  life  is  drowned  in  luxurious  excesses  !  It  is 
one  great  curse  of  wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the 
senses  ;  and   among  the  poorer  classes,  though  luxury 


wanting,  yet  a  gross  feeding  often    prevails,   under 
&b  the  spirit  is  whelmed.     It  is  a  sad  sight  to  walk 
and  to  see  bow  many  countenances 
marks  of  a  lethargy  and  a  brutal  coarseness,  in- 
ticed   by    unrestrained   indulgence.      Whoever    would 
Itivate  die  soul,  must  restrain  the   appetites.     I  am  T 
an  advocate  for  the  doctrine,  that  animai  food  was  I 
H  meant  for  man  ;  but  that  this  is  used  among  us  to 
estcess,  that  as  a  people  we  should  gain  much  in  cheer- 
ncss,  activity,  and  buoyancy  of  mind,  by  less  gross 
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Stimulating  food,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe. 
Above  all,  let  me  urge  on  tliose,  who  would  bring  out 
and  elevate  iheir  higher  nature,  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  spirituous  Ikjuors.  This  bad  habit  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  the  ravages  it  makes  on  the  reason, 
the  inielleci  ;  and  this  effect  is  produced  to  a  mournful 
extent,  even  when  drunkenness  is  escaped.  Not  a  few 
men,  called  temperate,  and  who  have  thought  them- 
selves such,  have  learned^  on  abstaining  from  the  use 
I  of  ardent  spirits,  that  for  years  their  minds  had  been 
^■elouded,  impaired  by  moderate  drinking,  without  their 
^Biiispecting  the  injury.  Multitudes  in  tliis  city  are  bereft 
^Fof  ha!f  their  intellectual  energy,  by  a  degree  of  indul- 
gence which  passes  for  innocent.  Of  all  the  foes  of  the 
working  class,  this  is  the  deadliest*  Notliing  has  done 
more  to  keep  down  this  class,  to  destroy  their  self* 
respect,  lo  rob  tliera  of  their  just  influence  in  the  com- 
munity, to  render  profitless  tlie  means  of  improvement 
within  their  reach,  than  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a 
drink.  They  are  called  on  to  withstand  this  practice, 
as  they  regard  ttieir  honor,  and  would  take  their  just 
place  in  society.  They  are  under  solemn  obligations 
to  give  llieir  sanction  to  every  effort  for  its  suppression. 
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They  ought  to  regard  as  their  worst  enemies  (thoiig^ 
nnintentionally  such),  as  the  enemies  of  their  rigiits, 
dignity,  and  influence,  the  men  who  desire  to  Bood  citj 
and  country  with  distilled  poison.  I  lately  visited  i 
flourishing  village,  and  on  expressing  to  one  of  the  le- 
spected  inhabitants  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  witnesuog  » 
many  signs  of  progress,  he  replied,  that  one  of  the  cauaei 
of  the  prosperity  I  witnessed,  ¥ras  the  disuse  of  ardent 
spirits  by  the  people.  And  this  reformation  we  mtf 
be  assured  wrought  something  higher  than  outward  pros- 
perity. In  almost  every  family  so  improved,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  capacities  of  the  parent  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  were  enlarged,  and  the 
means  of  education  made  more  effectual  to  the  cfaiki. 
I  caU  on  working  men  to  take  hold  of  the  cause  of 
temperance  as  peculiarly  their  cause.  These  remarks 
are  the  more  needed,  in  consequence  of  the  eflbrts  made 
far  and  wide,  to  annul  at  the  present  moment  a  recent 
law  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in 
\  such  quantities  as  favor  intemperance.  I  know,  that 
there  are  intelligent  and  good  men,  who  believe,  that, 
in  enacting  this  law,  government  transcended  its  limits, 
left  its  true  path,  and  established  a  precedent  for  legis- 
lative interference  with  all  our  pursuits  and  pleasures. 
No  one  here  looks  more  jealously  on  government  than 
myself.  But  I  maintain,  that  this  is  a  case  which  stands 
by  itself,  which  can  be  confounded  with  no  other,  and 
on  which  government  from  its  very  nature  and  end  b 
peculiarly  bound  to  act.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  tliat 
the  great  end  of  government,  its  highest  function,  is, 
not  to  make  roads,  grant  charters,  originate  improve* 
ments,  but  to  prevent  or  repress  Crimes  against  indi- 
vidual rights  and  social  order.     For  this  end  it  ordains 
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peiial  code,  erects  prisons,  and  iafiicts  iearful  punisb- 
aents.     Now  if  it  be  true,   thai  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  crimes,  which  government   is   instiuited  to  prnvent 
and  repress,  have  tlieir  origin  fn  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its ;  If  our  poor-houses,  work-houses,  jails,  and  peailen- 
HiiarieS)  are  tenanted  in  a  great  degree   by  those  whose 
l^krst  and  chief  impulse  to  criiDe  came  from  the  distillery 
l^pyid  dram-shop  ;  if  murder  and  theft,  the  most  fearHil 
'outrages  on  property  and   hfe,  are  most   frequently  the 
issues  and  consummation  of  intemperance,  is  not  gov- 
ernment bound  to  restrain  by  legislation  the  vending  of 
the  stimulus  to  these  terrible  social  wrongs  ?     Is  gov- 

»ernraent  never  to  act  as  a  parent,  never  to  remove  the 
eauses  or  occasions  of  wrong-doing  ?  Has  ti  but  one 
instrunieot  for  repressing  crime,  namely,  public,  infa- 
mous punishment  J  an  evil  only  inferior  to  crime  ?  Is 
government  a  usurper,  does  it  wander  beyond  its  sphere^ 
by  imposing  restraints  on  an  ailicle,  which  does  no  im- 
aginable good,  which  can  plead  no  benefit  conferred  on 
body  or  mind,  which  unfits  the  citizen  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  countrjs  and  which,  above  all,  stirs 
up  men  to  the  perpetration  of  most  of  llie  crimes,  from 
which  it  is  the  highest  and   most  solemn  office  of  gov- 

Peroment  to  protect  society  ? 
I  come  now  to  another  important  measure  of  self* 
culture,  and  this  is,  intercourse  withstxperior  minds. 
I  have  iTisisted  on  our  own  activity  as  essential  to  our 
progress  ;  but  we  were  not  made  to  live  or  advance 
alnne*  Society  is  as  needful  lo  us  as  air  or  food*  A 
child  dooined  lo  utter  loneliness,  growing  up  witbou' 
$ight  or  sound  of  human  beings,  would  not  put  forth 
^ual  power  with  many  brutes ;  and  a  man,  never  brought 
\  32^ 
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into  contact  with  minds  superior  to  his  own,  will  proba- 
bly run  one  and  the  same  dull  round  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion to  the  end  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  through  i>ooks  that  we  enjoy  intercourse 
with  superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of 
communication  are  in  the  reach  of  all. iLi  the  best 
books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  mto  ours.  God  be 
thanked  for  books.J  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant 
and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They 
give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  die 
spiritual  presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 
No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the 
prosperous  of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and  take 
up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my 
tlireshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shaksgeare 
to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me 
with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  "not  pine  for  want  of 
intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cul- 
tivated man  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the 
best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual,  a  man  must 
select  good  books,  such  as  have  been  written  by  right- 
minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who  in- 
stead of  diluting  by  repetition  what  others  say,  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  write  to  give  re- 
lief to  full,  earnest  souls ;  and  these  works  must  not  be 
skimmed  over  for  amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  atten- 
tion and  a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books, 
we  may  be  aided  much  by  those  who  have  studied  more 
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lan  ourselves.  'But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  detei- 
ined  in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes* 
be  best  books  for  a  man  are  not  always  those  which 
wise  reconimendj  but  ofteuer  those  which  meet  lite 
ciiliar  wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his  mind^  and  ihere- 
fore  awaken  interest  and  rivet  tbougbt.  And  here  it 
roay  be  well  to  observe,  noi  only  in  regard  to  books  but 
in  other  respectSj  that  self-culture  must  vary  with  the 
mdividuaL  All  means  do  not  equally  suit  us  alL  A 
nan  must  unfold  himself  freely,  and  should  respect  the 
ccuUar  gifts  or  biases  by  which  nature  has  distinguish- 
ed him  from  others.  Self-culture  does  not  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  individuaJity.  It  does  nol  regularly  apply 
an  established  machinery,  for  tlie  sake  of  torturing  every 
man  into  one  rigid  shape,  called  perfection.  As  the 
human  countenance,  with  the  same  features  In  us  all,  is 
diversified  without  end  in  the  race,  and  is  never  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals,  so  the  human  soul,  with 
ibe  sanie  grand  powers  and  laws,  expands  into  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  forms,  and  would  be  wofully  stinted  by 
modes  of  culture  requiring  all  men  to  learn  the  same 
lesson  or  to  bend  to  the  same  rules, 

I  know  how  iiard  it  is  to  some  men,  especially  to 
those  who  spend  much  time  in  manual  labor,  to  fix 
attention  on  books.  Let  them  strive  to  overcome  the 
difficriliy^  by  choosing  subjects  of  deep  interest,  or  by 
reading  in  company  with  those  whom  tliey  love.  Noth- 
ing can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They  are  cheering 
or  soothing  companions  in  solitude,  illness,  affliction. 
The  wealth  of  both  continents  would  not  compensate 
for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  every  man,  if  possible, 
glillier  some  good  books  under  his  roof,  and 
tccess  for  himself  and  family  to  some  social  li 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  tins. 
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,'  One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  our  tinier 
jis  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  their  distributioa 
through  all  conditions  of  society.  At  a  small  expense, 
a  man  can  now  possess  himself  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  English  literature.  *  Books,  once  confiaeJ 
to  a  few  by  their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the 
multitude ;  and  in  this  way  a  change  of  habits  b  goiif 
on  in  society,  highly  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple. *  Instead  of  depending  on  casual  rumor  and  k)ose 
conversation  for  most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of 
thought ;  instead  of  forming  their  judgments  in  crowds, 
and  receiving  their  chief  excitement  from  the  voice  of 
neighbours,  men  are  now  learning  to  study  and  reflect 
alone,  to  foUow  out  subjects  continuously,  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  shall  engage  their  minds,  and  to 
call  to  their  aid  the  knowledge,  original  views,  and  rea- 
sonings of  men  of  all  countries  and  ages  ;  and  die  re- 
sults must  be,  a  deliberateness  and  independence  of 
judgment,  and  a  thoroughness  and  extent  of  informa- 
tion, unknown  in  former  times.  The  diffusion  of  diese 
silent  teachers,  books,  through  the  whole  community, 
^\s  to  work  greater  effects  than  artillery,  machinery,  and 
(^legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to  supersede  stormy 
revolutions.  The  culture,  which  it  is  to  spread,  whilst 
an  unspeakable  good  to  the  individual,  is  also  to  become 
the  stability  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-culture,  is  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  power_p£Jiuman  opinion  and  exam- 
ple, except  as  far  Ss  this  is  sanctioned  by  our  own  de- 
liberate judgment.  We  are  all  proiie  to  keep  the  level 
of  those  we  live  with,  to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress 
our  minds  as  well  as  bodies  after  their  fashion;  and 
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tice  the  spiritless  lameness  of  our  cliaractei-s  and  lives. 
r  greatest  danger,  is  not  from    the   grossly  wicked 
around  U3,  but  from  ihe  world lyj  unreflectir>g  multifudc, 

»wlio  are  borne  along  as  a  stream  by  foreign  inipylse,  and 
bear  us  along  with  ihem.  Even  the  influence  of  supe- 
rior minds  may  barm  us,  by  bowing  us  to  servile  acqui- 
^csccnce  and  damping  our  spiritual  activity.  The  great 
^tjse  of  intercourse  with  other  minds,  is  to  stir  up  our 
uwnj  to  whet  our  appelile  for  irulb,  to  carry  our  tlioughts 
beyond  their  old  tracks.  We  need  connexions  with 
great  thinkers  to  make  us  thinkers  too.  One  of  the 
V  chief  arts  of  self-cuhnre,  is  to  unite  tlje  childlike  teach- 
ableness,  which  gratefully  welcomes  light  from  every 
human  being  who  can  give  it,  with  manly  resistance  of 
opinions  however  current,  of  influences  however  gener* 
ally  revered,  which  do  not  approve  iliemselves  to  our 
deliberate  jufigrnent.  You  ought  indeed  patienlly  and 
conscientiously  lo  strengthen  your  reason  by  other  men's 

■  intelligence,  but  you  must  not  prostrate  it  before  them. 
Especially  if  tliere  springs  up  within  you  any  view  of 
God*s  word  or  universe,  any  sentiment  or  aspiration 
which  seems  to  you  of  a  higher  order  than  what  you 
meet  abroad,  give  reverent  heed  to  it  ;  inquire  into  it 
^P earnestly,  solennily.  Do  not  trust  it  blindly,  for  it  may 
be  an  illusion  ;  but  it  may  he  the  Divinity  moving  within 
you,  a  new  revelation,  not  supernatural  but  still  most 
precious,  of  truth  or  duty  ;  and  if,  after  inquiry,  it  so 
appear,  then  let  no  clamor,  or  scorn,  or  desertion  turn 
vou  from  it.  Be  true  to  your  own  highest  convictions. 
Intimations  from  our  own  souls  of  something  more  per* 
feet  than  others  teach,  if  fafdifully  followed,  give  us  a 
^  consciousness  of  spiritual  force  and  progress,  never  ex* 
B  nerienced  by  the  vidgar  of  high  life  or  low  life,  who 
march,  as  they  arc  drilled,  In  tke  steji  of  their  times. 
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Some,  I  know,  will  wonder,  that  I  should  think  the 
mass  of  the  people  capable  of  such  intimations  and 
glimpses  of  truth,  as  I  have  just  supposed.  These  are 
•commonly  thought  to  be  the  prerogative  of  men  of  ge- 
nius, who  seem  to  be  bom  to  give  law  to  the  minds  of 
^e  multitude.  Undoubtedly  nature  has  her  nobility, 
and  sends  forth  a  few  to  be  eminently  ^Mights  of  the 
world."  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  portion  of  the  same 
divine  fire  is  given  to  all ;  for  the  many  could  not  r&> 
ceive  with  a  loving  reverence  the  quickening  influences 
of  the  few,  were  there  not  essentially  the  same  spiritual 
\Jife  in  both.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  are  not  masses 
of  passive  matter,  created  to  receive  impressions  unre- 
sistingly from  abroad.  They  are  not  wholly  shaped  by 
foreign  instruction ;  but  have  a  native  force,  a  spring  of 
thought  in  themselves.  Even  the  child's  mind  outruns 
its  lessons,  and  overflows  in  questionings  which  bring 
the  wisest  to  a  stand.  Even  the  child  starts  tlie  great 
problems,  which  philosophy  has  labored  to  solve  for  ages. 
But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  now  enlarge.  Let  me  only 
say,  that  the  power  of  original  thought  is  particularly 
manifested  in  those  who  thirst  for  progress,  who  are 
bent  on  unfolding  their  whole  nature.  A  man  who  wakes 
up  to  the  consciousness  of  having  been  created  for  pro- 
gress and  perfection,  looks  with  new  eyes  on  himself  and 
on  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  This  great  truth  stirs 
the  soul  from  its  depths^  breaks  up  old  associations  of 
ideas,  and  establishes  new  ones,  just  as  a  mighty  agent 
of  chemistry,  brought  into  contact  with  natural  substan- 
ces, dissolves  the  old  affinities  which  had  bound  their 
particles  together,  and  arranges  them  anew.  This  truth 
particularly  aids  us  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  human 
life.      By  revealing  to  us  the  end  of  our  being,  it  helps 
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to  comprehend  more  and  more  the  wonderful,  the  in- 
finite system,  to  which  we  belong.  A  man  in  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life,  who  has  faiih  in  perfection,  in  llie 
unfolding  of  the  human  spirit,  as  the  great  purpose  of 
God,  possesses  more  the  secret  of  the  universe,  per- 
ceives more  the  harmonies  or  rnuurnl  adaptations  of  the 
world  without  and  tlie  world  within  him,  is  a  wiser  inter* 
preter  of  Providence,  and  reads  nobler  lessons  of  duty 
in  tlie  events  which  pass  before  him,  than  the  profound- 
esf  philosopher  who  wants  this  grand  centra!  truth.  Thus 
ilhjminations,  inward  suggestions,  are  not  confined  to  a 
favored  few,  but  visit  ail  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
;enerous  self- culture. 


Another  means  of  self-culture  may  be  found  by  every 
man  in  his  Condition  or  Occupation,  be  it  what  it  may. 
Had  I  time,  I  might  go  dirough  all  conditions  of  life, 
from  the  most  conspicuous  to  the  most  obscure,  and 
might  show  how  each  furnishes  continual  aids  to  im- 
provemeru.  But  1  will  take  one  example,  and  that  is, 
of  a  man  living  by  manual  labor.  Tliis  may  be  made 
the  means  of  self-culture.  For  instance,  in  almost  all 
labor,  a  man  exchanges  his  strength  for  an  equivalent 
in  the  form  of  wages,  purchase-money,  or  some  other 
product.  In  other  words,  labor  is  a  system  of  contracts, 
bargains,  imposing  mutual  obligations.  Now  the  man, 
who,  in  working,  no  matter  in  what  way,  strives  perpet- 
ually to  fulfil  his  obligations  thoroughly,  to  do  his  whole 
work  faithfully,  to  be  honest  not  because  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  that  he  may 
render  to  every  man  his  due,  such  a  laborer  is  continu* 
ally  building  up  in  himself  one  of  the  greatest  principles 
of  morality  and  religion.     Every  blow  on  the  anvil,  oq 
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the  earth,  or  whatever  material  he  works  tipoo,  contrib 
mes  something  lo  ilie  perfection  of  his  naiure- 

Nor  is  this  all.     Lahor  is  a  school  of  benevolencR  12 
well  as  justice.     A  maii  to  support  himself  musti 
others.     Ho  must  do   or  produce  something  for  ihdr  I 
comfort  or  gratification.      This  is  one  of  ike  beautifd 
ordinations  of  Providence,  lirnt,  to  get  a  living,  t  maii  I 
must  be  useful.     Now  this  usefulness  ought  to  be  an  end  | 
in  his  tabor  as  truly  as  to  earn  liis  living.     He  ougjjl  ta  | 
think  of  the  benefit  of  those  he  works  for,  as  well  u  oi 
his  own  [  and  in  so  doing,  in  desiring  amidst  hb  sweat 
and  toil  to  serve  others  as  well  us  himself,  he  is  exa^  { 
rising  and  growing  in  benevolence,  as  truly  as  if  be  were 
distributing  bounty  with  a  large  hand  to  the  poor.    Such 
a  motive  hallows  and  dignifies  the  commonest  puniuiu 
It  is  strange,  that  laboring  men  do  not  think  more  of  tte 
vast  usefulness  of  their  toils,  and  take  a  benevolent  pleas- 
ure in  ihera  on  this  account.     This  beautiful  city,  wirli 
its  houses,  furniture,  markets,  public  walks,  and  number* 
less  accommodations,  has  grown  up  under  the  hands  of 
artisans  and  other  laborers,  and  ought  they  not  to  take 
a  disinterested  joy  in  their  work  ?     One  would  tiiitik, 
that  a  carpenter  or  mason,  on  passing  a  house  which  be 
had  reared,  would  say  to  himself,  "  This  w^ork  of  mine 
is  giving  comfort  and  enjoyment  every  day  and  hour  lo 
a  family,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter^  a  ( 
mestic  gatliering-placo,  an  abode  of  affection,  for  a  ce 
tury  or  more  after  I  sleep  in  the  dust ;  *'  and  ought  not  t] 
generous  satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the  tliought  ^     It  u  [ 
by  ihus  interweaving  goodness  widi  common  labors,  llwt] 
we  give  it  strength  and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  souL 

Again.     Labor  may  be  so  performed  as  to  be  a  higbl 
impulse  to  the  mind.     Be  a  uian^s  vocation  wliai  i(  ma) 
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his  rule  sliould  be  lo  do  its  duties  perfectly,  to  do  the 
best  he  can,  and  thus  to  make  perpetual  progress  in  his 
art.  In  other  words,  Perfection  should  be  proposed  ;  / 
and  this  I  urge  i»ot  only  for  its  usefulness  to  society,  nor 
for  the  sincere  pleasure  which  a  man  lakes  in  seeing  a 
work  well  done.  This  is  an  important  means  of  self- 
culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  Perfection  tukes  root 
in  the  mind,  and  spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade. 
He  gets  a  tendency  towards  completeness  in  whatever 
be  undertakes.  Slack,  slovenly  performance  in  any  de- 
partment of  life  is  more  apt  to  otlend  him.  His  stand- 
ard of  action  rises,  and  every  thing  is  better  done  for  his 
tlio roughness  in  his  common  vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  all  conditions 
of  t!fe^  which  may  and  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  use 
of  self-culture.  Every  condition,  be  it  what  tl  may, 
has  hardships,  hazards,  pains.  We  try  to  escape  llieni ; 
we  pine  for  a  shcliered  lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheer- 
ing friends,  and  unbroken  success.  But  Providence  or- 
dains storms,  disasters,  hostilities,  sufferings  ;  and  tlic 
great  question,  whether  we  shall  live  to  any  purpose  or 
not,  whether  we  shall  grow  strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or 
be  weak  and  piliahle,  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on 
uur  use  of  these  adverse  circumstances.  Outward  evils 
designed  lo  school  our  passions,  and  to  rouse  our 
faculties  and  virtues  into  intenser  action.  Sometimes 
tliey  seem  to  create  new  powers-  Difficulty  is  the  ele- 
rneni,  aijd  resistaiK'e  the  true  work  of  a  man.  Self-  . 
culture  never  goes  on  so  fast,  as  when  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, the  opposition  of  men  or  the  elementsi 
imexpected  changes  of  the  limes,  or  oiher  forms  of 
FufTprin^,  instead  of  disheartening,  throw  ns  on  our  in- 
tvar'i  r**«'fi«ir''f»«,  ttirn  im  for  strength  to  Ood,  cloar  tip  in 
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[hs  the  gr«it  purpose  of  life,  and  insprre  calm  resoluntMi 
No  greatness  or  goodness  is  worth  much|  unJess  triad 
in  these  fires.  Hardships  are  not  on  this  account  to  be 
sought  for.  They  come  fast  enough  of  iheraseU^es,  ai«i 
we  are  in  more  danger  of  sinking  under,  ilian  of  needing 
them.  But  when  God  sends  them,  they  are  noble  aieaos 
of  self-cuhure,  and  as  such,  let  us  raeet  and  bear  ihent 
cheerfully*     Thus  all  parts  of  our    condition  may  be 

[pressed  into  the  service  of  self-improvement 
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I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  more  means  of  idP 
culture.  We  find  it  in  oiu*  Free  Government,  in  our 
Polttical  relations  and  duties.  It  is  a  great  benefit  of 
free  institutions,  that  they  do  mi»ch  to  awaken  and  keep 
in  action  a  nation^s  mind.  We  are  told,  that  the  edoci* 
tion  of  the  inuhitude  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  « 
jrepublic  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  ihafiTrepublic  is  a  pow* 
erful  nieans  of  educating  the  multitude.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's University.  In  a  free  state,  solemn  responsibilities 
are  imposed  on  every  citizen  ;  great  subjects  are  u>  be 
discussed  ;  great  interests  to  be  decided.  The  indirid- 
iial  is  called  to  determine  measures  affectbg  the  weQ- 
being  of  millions  and  the  destinies  of  posteriij^  He 
must  consider  not  only  the  internal  relations  of  his  na- 
tive land,  but  its  connexion  with  foreign  states*  and 
judge  of  a  policy  which  touches  the  whole  civilized 
world.  He  is  called  by  his  participation  in  ihe  national 
sovereignty,  to  cherish  public  spirit,  a  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral weal.  A  man  who  purposes  to  discharge  faithfully 
^bese  obligations,  is  carrying  on  a  generous  self-culture. 

le  great  public  questions,  which  divide  opinion  aromid 
liim  and  provoke  earnest  discussion,  of  necessity  invig- 
orate his  intellect,  and   accustom  him  to  look  beyond 
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It  raay  be  said  lliat  1  am  describing  what  free  insii- 
Uitlons  ought  to  do  for  the  character  of  the  iDdividual, 
not  their  actual  effects  ;  and  the  objection,  I  must  own, 

1^  loo  true*  Our  mslitniions  do  not  cultivate  uj,  as 
jl*ey  miglit  and  should  i  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  fail- 
pre  is  plain.  It  is  the  strength  of  party-5]jirii ;  and  so 
blighting  is  its  influence,  so  fatal  to  self-culture,  that  1 
feel  myself  bound  to  warn  every  man  agauist  it,  who: 
has  any  desire  of  iraprovement.  I  do  not  tell  you  it 
will  destroy  your  country.  It  wages  a  worse  war  against 
yourselves*  Truth j  justice^  candor,  fair  dealing,  sound 
judgment,  sclf-coniro!,  and  kind  aflectioos,  are  its  natu- 
^Lfal  and  perpetual  prey. 

^"  I  do  not  say,  that  you  must  take  no  side  in  politics- 
The  parties  which  prevail  around  you  differ  in  charac- 
ler,  principles,  and  spirit,  though  far  less  than  the  ex- 
aggeration of  passion  affirms  ;  and,  as  far  as  conscience 
allows,  a  man  should  support  that  wliich  he  thinks  best, 
lo  one  respect,  however,  all  parties  agree.  They  all 
foster  that  pesfUent  spirit,  which  1  now  condemn.  In 
I  all  of  ihetn,  party-spirit  rages.  Associate  men  togeth- 
^L^  for  a  common  cause,  be  it  good  or  bad,  and  array 
^^ against  (hern  a  body  resolutely  pledged  to  an  opposite 
interest,  and  a  new  passion,  quite  distinct  from  llie  ori- 
I  glnal  sentiment  wrhich  brought  dicm  togedier,  a  fierce, 
^B  £ery  zeal,  consisting  chiefly  of  aversion  to  those  who 
^Ldifler  from  them,  is  roused  w^ithin  them  into  fearful  ac- 
^uivity.  Human  nature  seems  incapable  of  a  stronger* 
f  -nore  unrelenting  passion.  It  is  hard  enough  for  an 
individual  J  when  contending  all  alone  for  an  interest  or 
tn  opinion,  to  keep  down  his  pride,  wilfulness,  love  of 
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victory,  an^er,  and  otlier  personal  feelins^s.  But  Irt 
him  join  a  niuliitude  in  the  same  warfare,  and,  witbout 
.  .singular  self-control,  he  receives  into  his  single  breast, 
},V  the  vehemence,  obstinacy,  and  vindictiveness  of  aii. 
he-  triumph  of  his  party  becomes  immeasurably  dearer 
:o  him  than  the  principle,  true  or  false,  which  was  the 
iginal  ground  of  division.  The  conflict  becomes  a 
struggle,  not  for  principle,  but  for  power,  for  victory ; 
and  the  desperateness,  the  wickedness  of  such  stni^les, 
i  is  the  great  burden  of  history.  In  truth,  it  matters  little 
what  men  divide  about,  whether  it  be  a  foot  of  land  or 
precedence  in  a  procession.  Let  them  but  begin  to 
fight  for  it,  and  self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for  victory,  die 
dread  of  mortification  and  defeat,  make  the  trifle  as 
weighty  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  Greek  or 
Eastern  empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  parties, 
which  differed  only  about  the  merits  of  charioteers  at 
the  amphitheatre.  Party  spirit  is  singularly  hostile  to 
moral  independence.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  drinks 
into  it,  sees,  hears,  judges  by  the  senses  and  under- 
standings of  his  party.  He  surrenders  the  freedom  of  a 
man,  the  right  of  using  and  speaking  his  own  mind,  and 
echoes  the  applauses  or  maledictions,  with  which  the 
loaders  or  passionate  partisans  see  fit  that  the  country 
should  ring.  On  all  points,  parties  are  to  be  distrusted ; 
but  on  no  one  so  much  as  on  the  character  of  oppo- 
nents. These,  if  you  may  trust  what  you  hear,  are 
always  men  without  principle  and  trutli,  devoiu-ed  by 
selfishness,  and  tliirsting  for  their  own  elevation,  though 
on  their  country's  ruin.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  ac- 
customed to  hear  pronounced  with  abhorrence,  almost 
with  execration,  the  names  of  men,  who  are  now  hail«*d 
by  their  former  foes  as  the  champions  of  grand  princi 
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lesson  of  eady  experience,  which  laler  years  have  cor- 
roborateclj  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  poUticai  divisions  I  have  of  course 
nothing  to  say.  But  amopg  the  current  topics  of  party, 
there  are  certain  accusations  and  recriminationsj  ground- 
ed on  diffeiences  of  social  condition,  which  seem  to  mc 
so  unfriendly  to  the  improvemeot  of  individuals  and  the 
community,  that  I  ask  tlie  privilege  of  giving  them  a 
moment's  notice.  On  one  side  we  are  told,  that  the 
rich  are  disposed  to  trample  on  tlie  poor  ;  and  on  llie 
ther,  that  the  poor  look  with  evil  eye  and  hostile  pur- 
ose  on  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  These  ouicrieg 
seem  to  me  alike  devoid  of  truth  and  alike  demoralizing. 
As  for  the  rich,  who  constitute  but  a  handful  of  our 
population,  who  possess  not  one  peculiar  privilege,  and, 
what  is  more,  wlio  possess  comparatively  little  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  it  is  wonderful,  that  ihey  sliodd 
be  objects  of  alarm.  The  vast  and  ever-growing  prop- 
erty of  tills  country,  where  is  it  ?  Locked  up  in  a  few 
hands  ?  hoarded  in  a  few  strong  boxes  ?  It  is  diffused 
like  the  atmosphere,  and  almost  as  variable,  changing 
bands  with  the  seasons,  shifting  from  ricli  to  poor,  not 
by  the  violence  but  by  die  industry  and  skill  of  the  lat- 
ter class.  The  wealth  of  tlie  rich  is  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  lliose  men  among 
us,  who  are  noted  for  their  opulence,  exert  hardly  any 
political  power  on  the  community.  That  the  rich  do 
their  whole  duty  ;  itmt  they  adopt,  as  they  should,  the 
great  object  of  the  social  state,  which  is  the  elevation 
^f  the  people  in  intelligence*  character,  and  condition, 
cannot  be  pretended  ;  but  that  they  feel  for  tl^e  physical 
sulTerings  of  their  bretliren,  that  they  stretch  fiut  libera! 
33* 
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nds  for  the  succour  of  ihe  poor,  and  for  the  support 

l©f  useful  public  insiiiuiions,  cannot  be  dented.     Among 

,  tliern  are  admirable  specimens  of  humaniiy.      There  h 

no  wan^nt  for  boUling  them  up  to  suspicion  as  the  peo- 

.pWs  foes. 

Nor  do  I  regard  as  less  calumnious  the  outcry  against 
the  working  classes,  as  if  they  were  aiming  ai  the  sub* 
.version  of  property.     When  we   think   of   iJie  general 
Mondilion  and  character  of  this  part  of  our  populaijou^ 
^rhen  we  recollect,  iliai  they  were  bom  and  hare  Eted 
imirlit  schools  and  churches,  that  they  have  been  brought 
[tip  to  profitable  industry,  that  they  enjoy  many  of  the 
]«ccommodation$  of  life,  that  most  of  them  hold  a  roeas* 
ure  of  property  and  are  hoping  for  more,  that  they  pes* 
aess   unprecedented   means   of  bettering  their   lot,  tbst 
they  are  bound  to  com  fort  abfe  homes  by  strong  domes* 
I  tic  affections,  that  they  are  able  to  give  their  children  an 
education  which  places  wiihhi  their  reach  the  prizej  of 
the  social  state,  that  they  are  trained  to  the  habits,  and 
familiarized   to  the  advantages   of  a  high    civilization ; 
when  we  recollect   these  things,  can  we  imagine  that 
ihey  are  so  insanely  blind  to  their  interests,  so  deaf  to 
[the  claims  of  justice  and  religion,  so  profligately  thought- 
less of  the  peace  and  safety  of  ilieir  families,  as  to  be 
'prepared  lo  make  a  wreck  of  social  order,  for  the  sake 
of  dividing  among  themselves   the  spoils   of  the  rich, 
which  would  not  support  the  community  for  a  month  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  is  insecurity  in  all  stages  of  society » 
bind  so  tliere  must  be,  until  commumties  shall  be  regen* 
f^rated  by  a  higher  culture,  reaching  and  quickening  aD 
[classes  of  the  people  ;  but   there  is  not,    I   believe^  a 
Ipot  on  eardi,  where  property  is  safer  than  here,  be* 
causei  nowhere  else  is  it  so  equally  and  righteously  d3^ 


stocracies,  wliere  weaUli  exists  in  enoniious 
masses,  which  have  been  eoiailed  for  ages  by  a  partial 
legislalion  on  a  favored  few,  and  where  the  miihitude, 
after  ihe  sleep  of  ages,  are  waking  up  to  intelligence, 
to  self-respect,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  ihelr  rights,  prop- 
erty IS  exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to  be  dreaded 
among  ourselves.  Here  indeed  as  elsewhere,  aniong 
the  less  prosperous  members  of  the  commumiy,  there 
are  disappointed,  desperate  menj  ripe  for  tumult  and 
civil  strife  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  most  striking 
and  honorable  distinction  of  this  country  is  to  be  found 
b  the  intelligence,  character,  and  condition  of  t!je  great 
working  class.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  great  danger  J 
to  property  here  is  not  from  the  laborer,  but  froin  iliose  i 
who  are  making  haste  to  be  rich.  For  example,  in  tliis  I 
commonwealth,  no  act  has  been  thought  by  the  alarmists 
or  the  conservatives  so  subversive  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, as  a  recent  law,  authorizing  a  company  lo  con-  I 
struct  a  free  bridge,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ' 
anoilier,  which  had  been  chartered  by  a  former  legisla- 
ture, and  which  had  been  erected  b  the  expectation  of 
an  exclusive  right.  And  with  whom  did  lliis  alleged 
assault  on  property  originate  ?  Willi  levellers  ?  with 
needy  laborers  ?  with  men  bent  on  the  prostration  of  the 
rich  ?  No  ;  hut  with  men  of  business,  who  are  anxious 
to  push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again,  what  occur- 
rence among  us  has  been  so  suited  to  destroy  confi- 
dence, and  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  moneyed 
class,  as  tlie  late  criminal  mismanagement  of  some  of 
our  banking  institutions  ?  And  whence  came  this  ?  from 
ihe  rich,  or  tlie  poor  }  From  the  agrarian,  or  ibe  man 
of  business  ?  Who,  let  me  ask,  carry  on  the  work  of 
most  exlensivplv  \n  tinpiRtv  ? 
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property  wrested  from  its  owners  by  rash  or  disbonest 
iailures,  than  by  professed  highwaymen  and  thieves  f 
ifiave  not  a  few  unprincipled  speculators  sometimes  in- 
/  flic  ted  wider  wrongs  and  sufferings,  than  all  the  tenants 
''of  a  state  prison ?  Thus  property  is  in  more  danger 
from  those  who  are  aspiring  after  wealth,  than  from 
those  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  institution  is  in  serious  danger 
t  from  either.  All  the  advances  of  society  in  industry, 
useful  arts,  commerce,  knowledge,  jurisprudence,  fra- 
I  ternal  union,  and  practical  Christianity,  are  so  many 
I  hedges  around  honestly  acquired  wealth,  so  many  l>a^ 
^  riers  against  revolutionary  violence  and  rapacity.  Let 
us  not  torture  ourselves  with  idle  alarms,  and  still  more, 
let  us  not  inflame  ourselves  against  one  another  by  mu- 
tual calumnies.  Let  not  class  array  itself  against  class, 
where  all  have  a  common  interest.  One  way  of  pro- 
voking men  to  crime,  is  to  suspect  them  of  criminal 
designs.  We  do  not  secure  our  property  against  the 
poor,  by  accusing  them  of  schemes  of  universal  rob- 
bery ;  nor  render  the  rich  belter  friends  of  the  com- 
munity,  by  fixing  on  them  the  brand  of  hostility  to  the 
people.  Of  all  parlies,  lliose  founded  on  different  social 
conditions  are  die  most  pernicious  ;  and  in  no  country 
on  earth  are  they  so  groundless  as  in  our  own. 

Among  the  best  people,  especially  among  the  more 
religious,  there  are  some,  who,  through  disgust  with  the 
violence  and  frauds  of  parties,  withdraw  theniselves  from 
all  political  action.  Such,  I  conceive,  do  wrong.  God 
has  placed  them  in  the  relations,  and  imposed  on  them 
the  duties  of  citizens ;  and  they  are  no  more  authorized 
to  shrink  from  these  duties  than  from  those  of  sons> 
husbands,  or  fathers.     They  owe  a  great  debt  to  their 
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countr}%  and  must  discharge  it  by  giving  support  to  what 
ihey  deem  the  best  men  and  the  best  measures.  Nor 
let  ihem  say,  that  tliey  can  do  nodiitjg.  Every  good 
man,  if  faithful  lo  lus  convictions,  benefits  his  conn  try. 
AU  parties  are  kepi  in  check  by  the  spirit  of  the  better 
portion  of  people  whom  they  contain.  Leaders  are  aJ- 
ways  compelled  to  ask  what  their  party  will  bear,  and  to 
modify  their  measures,  so  as  nol  to  shock  the  men  of 
principle  within  ilieir  ranks.  A  good  man,  not  tamely 
subservient  to  the  body  with  which  he  acts,  but  judging  it 
impartially,  crilicizing  it  freely,  bearing  testimony  against 
its  evils,  and  withholding  bis  support  from  wrong,  does 
good  to  those  around  bim,  and  is  cultivating  generously 
his  own  mind. 

I  respeclfulfy  counsel  diose  whom  I  address,  to  take 
part  ill  the  pohtics  of  their  conntry.  These  are  the 
true  discipline  of  a  people,  and  do  much  for  their  edu- 
cation, I  counsel  you  lo  labor  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  subjects  which  agitate  the  communitv,  o 
make  ihem  your  study,  instead  of  wasting  your  leisure 
in  vague,  passionate  talk  about  them.  The  time  thrown 
away  by  the  mass  of  the  people  on  llic  rumors  of  the 
day,  might,  if  better  spent,  give  them  a  good  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constitution,  laws,  history,  and  interests 
of  their  country,  and  dius  establish  them  in  those  great 
principles  by  which  particular  measures  are  to  be  de- 
termined. In  proportion  as  the  people  thus  improve 
themselves,  ibey  will  cease  to  be  the  tools  of  designing 
politicians.  Their  intelligence,  nol  their  passions  and 
jealousieSi  will  be  addressed  by  those  who  seek  their 
voles*  They  will  exert,  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  in- 
fluence on  the  government  and  the  destinies  of  ihe  coun- 
try, and  at  llie  same  time  will  forward  iheir  own  growth 
hi  iniih  and  virtue. 
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I  oughl  iioi  10  quit  ihls  subject  of  politics,  comidet«o 
18  a  ineims  of  sctf-cuUiire,  without  speaking  of  oew^ 
papersj^  because  tliese  form  ilie  chief  rending  of  the 
^ijulk  of  ihe  people*  They  are  die  literature  of  mulri- 
tudes*  Unliappily,  their  importance  is  not  understood ; 
their  bearing  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  cullivarkm 
rof  die  community  little  thought  of,  A  newspaper  oti^la 
I  to  be  conducted  by  one  of  our  most  gifted  men,  and  m 
income  should  be  &uch  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  the 
I  contributions  of  men  as  gifted  as  himself.  But  we  niusl 
rtke  newspapers  as  iljey  ar« ;  and  a  man,  anxious  for 
^sc!f-culture,  may  turn  diem  to  account,  if  he  will  §eJecl 
fllie  best  within  his  reach.  He  should  exclude  from  liis 
house  such  as  are  venomous  or  scurrilous,  as  he  would 
'ft  pestilence »  He  bl/ould  be  swayed  in  his  choice^  not 
merely  by  the  ability  with  which  a  pa[jer  is  conducted, 
but  sliU  more  by  its  spirit,  by  its  justice,  fairness,  tad 
steady  adherence  to  great  principles.  Especially,  if  he 
would  know  the  trudi,  let  him  hear  both  sides.  Let 
him  read  the  defence  as  weU  as  the  attack.  Let  hiiu 
not  give  his  ear  to  one  party  exclusively.  We  con- 
demn ourselves,  when  we  listen  to  reproaches  tlno^ii 
on  an  individual  and  turn  away  froni  his  exculpation ; 
and  is  it  just  to  read  continual,  unsparing  mveetive 
against  large  masses  of  men,  and  refuse  them  the  oppor^ 
liinity  of  justifying  themselves  ? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has  sprung  up  tn  otir 

country,  sometimes   called  cent  papers,  and  designed 

for  circulation  aniong  those  wim  umrnBT  afford  costEer 

^^publications*     My  mierest  in  tlie  working  class  induceo 

I    me  gome  time  ago  to  take  one  of  these,  and  I  was  grati* 

I    fied  to  find  it  not  wauling  in  usefuLmaugr.     Two  ihinp 

t|Owever  gave  rue  pain.     The  advertising  columns  werti 
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devuleJ  veiy  much  lo  parent  njedicines  ;  and  when  I 
coasidcred  that  a  laboring  man^s  whole  foriune  i:^  Um 
health,  I  could  not  but  lament,  that  so  much  was  done 
lo  seduce  him  to  llie  use  of  articles,  more  fitted,  1  fear, 
to  iiudermine  than  lo  restore  liis  consiituiton.  I  was 
also  shocked  by  accounts  of  trials  in  the  police  court. 

,  These  were  written  iu  a  style  adapted  to  the  most  un- 

I  cultivated  niiuds,  and  intended  to  turn  into  matters  of 
sport   the  most  painful   and    humiliating   events  of  life. 
Were  the  newspapers  of  the  rich  to  attempt  to  extract, 
amusement  from   the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  poor, 
a  cry  would  be  raised  against  them,  and  very  justly. 
But  is  it  not  something  worse,  that  the  poorer  classes^ 
themselves  should  seek  occasions  of  laughter  and  mer-   /  i^ 
riment  b  the  degradation,  the   crimes,  the  woes,  the  / 
ptinishments  of  their  brethren ,  of  those  who  are  doomed  [ 
to   bear   like  themselves  the   heaviest  burdens  of  Ufe,7 

[«nd  who  have  sunk  under  the  temptations  of  poverty  ? 
Better  go  to  the  hospital,  and  laugh  over  the  wounds 
and  wriihings  of  the  sick  or  the  ravings  of  the  insane, 
than  amuse  ourselves  with  brutal  excesses  and  infernal 
passions,  which  not  only  expose  the  criminal  to  the 
crushing  penalties  of  human  laws,  but  incur  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  Heaven,  and,  if  not  repented  of,  will  be 

.  followed  by  the  fearful  retribution  of  ihe  life  to  come* 

One  important  topic  reuiains.  That  great  means  of 
seljBmprovement,  Christianity,  is  yet  untouched,  and 
its  greatness  forbids  me  now  to  approach  it,  I  will 
only  say,  that  if  you  study  Christianity  io  its  original 
records,  and  not  in  human  creeds;  if  you  consider  its 
clear  revelations  of  God,  its  life-giving  promises  of  par- 
don and  spiritual  strength,  its  correspondence  to  man's 
reason,  conscience,  and  be^st  aflections,  aud  its  adapta* 
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tion  to  his  wants,  sorrows,  anxieties,  and  fears ;  if  joo 
consider  the  strength  of  its  proofs,  the  purity  of  its  pre- 
cepts, the  divine  greatness  of  the  character  of  its  author, 
and  the  immortality  which  it  opens  before  us,  you  will 
feel  yourselves  bound  to  welcome  it  joyfully,  gratefullj, 
as  affording  aids  and  incitements  to  self-culture,  which 
would  vamly  be  sought  in  all  other  means. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  few  of  the  means  of  self- 
.  culture.  The  topics,  now  discussed,  will  I  hope  sug- 
gest others  to  those  who  have  honored  roe  with  their 
attention,  and  create  an  interest  which  will  extend 
beyond  the  present  hour.  I  owe  it  however  to  tnidi 
to  make  one  remark.  I  wish  to  raise  no  unreasonable 
hopes.  I  must  say,  then,  that  the  means  now  recom- 
mended to  you,  though  they  will  richly  reward  every 
man  of  every  age  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  will  yet 
not  produce  tlieir  full  and  happiest  effect,  except  in 
cases  where  early  education  has  prepared  the  mind  for 
future  improvement.  They,  whose  childhood  has  been 
neglected,  though  they  may  make  progress  in  future 
life,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss  of  their  first  years ; 
and  I  say  this,  that  we  may  all  be  excited  to  save  our 
children  from  this  loss,  that  we  may  prepare  them,  to 
the  extent  of  our  power,  for  an  effectual  use  of  all  the 
means  of  self-culture,  which  adult  age*  may  bring  with  it. 
With  these  views,  I  ask  you  to  look  with  favor  on  the 
recent  exertions  of  our  legislature  and  of  private  citizens, 
in  behalf  of  our  pubhc  schools,  the  chief  hope  of  our 
country.  The  legislature  has  of  late  appointed  a  board 
of  education,  with  a  secretary,  who  is  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools.  An 
individual  more  fitted   to  this   responsible  office,  than 
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tiie  gentlenvau  who  now  fills  Jtj*  caimoL,  I  believe,  bo 
found  in  our  commuoity  ;  and  if  his  labors  shall  be 
crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a  liile  lo  ihe  grati- 
tude of  the  good  people  of  this  Stale,  unsurpassed  hy 
that  of  any  other  living  citizen.  Let  nie  also  recall  lo 
your  minds  a  munificent  individual,  f  who,  by  a  generous 
donation,  has  encouraged  the  legislature  to  resolve  on 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  instiiuiions  called 
Normal  Scjioob^  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  ac- 
complished teachers  of  youth,  a  work,  on  which  tiie 
progress  of  education  depends  more  than  on  any  other 
measure.  The  efllcicnt  friends  of  education  are  the 
true  benefactors  of  tlieir  country,  and  their  names 
deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity^  for  whose 
highest  wants  they  are  generously  providing. 

There  is  another  mode  of  advancing  education  in  our 
whole  country,  to  which  I  ask  your  particular  attention. 
You  are  aware  of  the  vast  extent  and  value  of  the  pub*  ' 
lie  lands  of  the  Union.  By  Jinnual  sales  of  these,  largo  , 
amounts  of  money  are  brought  into  the  national  treasury, 
which  are  applied  to  the  ctjrrent  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  tliis  application  diere  is  no  need.  In 
truth,  the  country  has  received  detriment  from  the  ex- 
K  cess  of  its  revenues.     Now,  I  ask,  why  shall  not  the^|> 

■  public  lands  be  consecrated  (in  whole  or  In  part,  as  the    T 
rase   may  require)   to  the    education    of   the    peopie  ?    I 
This  measure  would  secure  at  once  what  the  country^ 
most   needs,  that   is,    able,    accomplished,    quickening 
teachers  of  the  whole  rising  generation.     The  present 

■  poor  remuneration  of  instructors  is  a  dark  omen,  and  the 
only  real  obstacle  which  the  cause  of  education  has  to 

•  Homee  M*nn,  E«q.  f  Kdmond  Diwight,  Em^ 
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contend  with*  Wc  need  for  our  schools  gifted  men  lira 
women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their  niori! 
powerj  to  be  intrusted  with  a  nation's  youth  ;  and,  to  gato 
these,  we  must  pay  them  liberally,  as  well  as  alford  other 
proofs  of  the  consideration  in  which  we  hold  them.  In 
the  present  slate  of  tlie  country,  when  so  many  paths  of 
wealth  and  promotion  are  opened,  superior  men  cannot 
be  won  to  an  office  so  responsible  and  laborious  as  liiat 
of  leaching,  without  stronger  inducements  than  are  now 
offered,  except  in  some  of  our  large  cities.  The  office 
of  instructor  ought  to  rank  and  be  recompensed  as  noe 
of  the  most  honorable  in  society  ;  and  I  see  not  how 
this  is  to  be  done,  at  least  in  oitr  day,  without  appropri* 
ating  to  it  the  public  domain.  This  is  the  people's 
property,  and  the  only  part  of  their  property  wliich  is 
likely  to  be  soon  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  high  order 
of  institutions  for  public  education.  This  object,  inter* 
esiing  to  all  classes  of  society,  has  peculiar  claims  on 
those  whose  means  of  improvement  are  restricted  by 
narrow  circumstances.  The  mass  of  the  people  should 
devote  themselves  to  it  as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it 
with  one  soul.  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Laborers  !  let  the 
country  echo  wirh  your  united  cry,  "  The  Public  Lands 
for  Education."  Send  to  the  public  councils  men  who 
will  plead  this  cause  with  power.  No  party  triumphs, 
no  trades-unions,  no  associations,  can  so  contribute  to 
elevate  you  as  the  measure  now  proposed.  Nothing 
but  a  higher  education  can  raise  you  in  influence  and  true 
dignity.  The  resources  of  the  pubhc  domain,  wisely 
applied  for  successive  generations  to  the  culttire  of 
society  and  of  the  individual,  would  create  a  new  peo- 
ple, would  awaken  through  this  community  intellectua] 
and  moraJ  energies,  such  as  the  records  of  no  country 
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display,  and  as  would  command  the  respect  and  eixiula* 
tion  of  the  civilized  world*  In  this  grand  object,  the 
working  men  of  all  parties,  and  in  all  divisions  of  the 
land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  widi- 
stood.  They  should  separate  it  from  afl  narrow  and 
local  strifes.  They  should  not  suffer  it  to  he  mixed  up 
with  the  sell  ernes  of  politicians.  In  it,  tliey  and  their 
children  have  an  infinite  stake.  May  they  be  true  to 
themselves,  to  posterity,  to  iheir  country,  to  freedom,  lo 
the  cause  of  mankinds 


I 


III.  I  am  aware,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  lliis  dis- 
course will  meet  with  opposition.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  will  say  to  me,  * '  What  you  tell  us  sounds  well ; 
but  it  is  impracticable.  Meu^who  dream  in  tlieir  closets, 
spin  beautiful  theories  ;  but  actual  life  scatters  them,  as 
die  wind  snaps  the  cobweb.  You  would  have  all  men 
to  be  cultivated  ;  but  necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall 
work ;  and  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  prevail  ?  A 
weak  sentimentality  may  shrink  from  the  truth  ;  still  it  U 
true,  that  most  men  were  mide,  not  for  self-culture,  but 
for  toil.'' 

I  have  put  the  objection  into  strong  language,  that 
we  may  all  look  it  fairly  in  the  face.  For  one  I  deny 
its  validity.  Reason,  as  well  as  sentiment,  rises  up 
against  it.  The  presumption  is  certainly  very  strong, 
that  the  All-wise  Father,  who  has  given  to  every  human 
being  reason  and  conscience  and  affection,  intended 
that  tliese  should  be  unfolded ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  He,  who,  by  ct)nferring  this  nature  on  all  men,  has 
made  all  his  children,  has  destined  the  great  majority  to 
wear  out  a  life  of  drudgery  and  unlmproving  toil,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few,     God  cannot  have  made  spiritual 
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Deings  to  be  dwarfed.     In  the  body  we  see  no  organs 
created  to  shrivel  by  disuse  ;  much  less  are  the  powers 
of  the  soul  given  to  be  locked  up  in  perpetual  lethargy. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from  theory,  but  frcm 
facts  ;  and  that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  the  order  and  pros- 
perity of  society,  which  God   must  be   supposed  to 
intend,  require  from   the  multitude  the  action  of  their 
I      hands,  and  not  the  improvement  of  their  minds.     I  re- 
[  '   ply,  that  a  social  order,  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  the 
i       mind,  is  very  suspicious,  that  it  cannot  indeed  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Creator.     Were  I,  on  visiting  a  strange 
country,  to  see  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  maimed, 
i  crippled,  and  bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  that  social 
i  order  required  this  mutilation,  T  should  say.  Perish  this 
/  order.     Who  would  not  think  his  understanding  as  well 
as  best  feelings  insulted,  by  hearing  this  spoken  of  as  the 
mtention  of  God  }     Nor   ought  we   to    look  with  less 
aversion  on  a  social  system,  which  can  only  be  upheld 
by  crippling  and  blinding  the  Minds  of  the  people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Are  labor  and  self- 
culture  irreconcilable  to  each  other  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  seen  that  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  labor, 
may  and  ought  to  give  himself  to  the  most  important 
improvements,  that  he  may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice, 
his  benevolence,  and  the  desire  of  perfection.  Toil  is 
the  school  for  these  high  principles  ;  and  we  have  here 
a  strong  presumption,  that,  in  other  respects,  it  does  not 
necessarily  blight  the  soul.  Next  we  have  seen,  that 
j  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not 
*-  books,  precious  as  they  are,  but  experience  and  obser- 
iration  ;  and  these  belong  to  all  conditions.  It  is  another 
important  consideration,  that  almost  all  labor  demands 
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mtelleciual  activity,  and  is  best  carried  on  by  iliose  who 
invigorate  tlieir  niinds ;  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and 
self-culture,  are  friends  to  each  other.  It  is  Mind,  after 
bU,  which  does  tlie  work  of  the  world,  so  ihai  the  more 
there  is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be  accomplished. 
A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  inlelligent,  makes  a  given 
force  accomplish  a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take  die 
place  of  moscles,  and,  with  less  lahor^  gives  a  better 
product.  Make  men  inielligentj  and  Uiey  become  in- 
ventive. They  find  shorter  processes.  Their  knowl- 
edge  of  nature  helps  them  to  turn  its  laws  to  ac- 
count}  to  understand  the  substances  on  which  they 
work,  and  to  seize  on  useful  hints,  which  experience 
continually  furnishes.  It  is  among  workmen,  dmt  some,  1 
of  the  most  useful  machines  have  been  contrived. 
Spread  education,  and,  as  ihe  history  of  this  country 
shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds  to  useful  inventions- 
You  think,  that  a  man  without  culture  will  do  all  the 
better  what  you  call  the  drudgery  of  life-  Go  tlien  to 
the  SouUiern  plantation.  There  the  slave  is  brought  up  i 
to  be  a  mere  drudge.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a  \ 
man,  his  whole  spiritual  nature  is  starved,  that  he  may 
work,  and  do  nothing  but  work  ;  and  in  that  sloveRJ}* 
agriculture,  In  that  worn-out  soil,  in  the  rude  state  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  you  may  find  a  comment  on  your  doc* 
trine,  that,  by  degrading  men,  you  make  them  more 
productive  laborers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable  education  lifts 
men  above  their  work,  makes  them  look  with  disgust  on 
their  trades  as  mean  and  low,  makes  drudgery  intolera- 
nle.  I  reply,  that  a  man  becomes  interested  in  labor, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  works  widi  the  hands. 
An   enlightened    farmer,  who    understands    agricaliural 
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chemistry,  the  laws  of  vegetation,  the  structure  of  phots, 
the  properties  of  manures,  the  in£kience8  of  climate, 
who  looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and  brings  his  knowl- 
edge to  bear  on  exigencies,  is  a  much  more  cheerful,  as 
well  as  more  dignified  laborer,  than  the  peasant,  whose 
mind  is  akin  to  the  clod  on  which  he  treads,  and  whose 
whole  life  is  the  same  duU,  unthinking,  unimproving  toil. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Why  is  h,  I  ask,  that  we  call  manual 
labor  low,  that  we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness, 
and  thmk  that  an  intelligent  people  must  scorn  it  ?  The 
great  reason  is,  that,  in  most  countries,  so  few  intelligeot 
people  have  been  engi^ed  in  it.  Once  let  cultivated 
men  plough,  and  dig,  and  follow  the  commonest  labors, 
and  ploughing,  digging,  and  trades,  will  cease  to  be 
mean.  It  is  the  man  who  determines  the  dignity  of  the 
occupation,  not  the  occupation  which  measures  the  dig- 
nity of  the  man.  Physicians  and  surgeons  perform 
operations  less  cleanly  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  me- 
chanics. I  have  seen  a  distinguished  chemist  covered 
with  dust  like  a  laborer.  Slill  these  men  were  not  de- 
graded. Their  intelligence  gave  dignity  to  their  work, 
and  so  our  laborers,  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to 
their  toils.  —  Let  me  add,  tba\  I  see  little  difference  in 
point  of  dignity,  between  the  various  vocations  of  men. 
When  I  see  a  clerk,  spending  his  days  in  adding  figures, 
perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a  teller  of  a  bank  counting 
money,  or  a  merchant  selling  shoes  and  hides,  I  cannot 
see  in  these  occupations  greater  respectableness  than  in 
making  leather,  shoes,  or  furniture.  I  do  not  see  in 
them  greater  intellectual  activity  than  in  several  trades. 
A  man  in  the  fields  seems  to  have  more  chances  of  im 
provernent  in  his  work,  than  a  man  behind  the  counter, 
or  a  man  driving  the  quill.     It  is  the  sign  of  a  narrow 
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mincf,  to  imagine  J  as  maDy  seem  to  do,  that  there  is  a 
repugnance  between  the  plain,  coarse  exterior  of  a  la- 
borer,  and  n^entaJ  culture,  especially  the  more  refining 
culture.  The  laborer,  under  his  dust  and  sweat,  carries 
tlie  grand  elements  of  humanityj  and  he  nmy  put  forth 
its  highest  powers.  I  doubt  not,  there  is  as  genuine 
eulhusiasra  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  in  the 
perusal  of  works  of  genius,  under  a  homespun  garb  as 
under  finery.  We  have  heard  of  a  distinguished  author, 
who  never  wrote  so  well,  as  when  he  was  full  dressed 
for  company.  But  profound  thought ^  and  poetical  in^ 
spiration,  have  most  generally  visited  men,  when,  from 
narrow  circumstances  or  negligent  habits,  the  rent  coal 
and  shaggy  face  have  made  them  quite  unfit  for  polished 
saloons.  A  man  may  see  truth,  and  may  be  thrilled 
with  beauty,  in  one  costume  or  dwelling  as  well  as  an- 
otlier  ;  and  he  should  respect  hiuiself  the  more,  for  the 
hardships  under  which  his  intellectual  force  has  been 
developed. 

But  it  will  be  asked  j  how  can   the  laboring  classes 
find  time  for  self-culture  ?     I  answ'er,  as  I  have  already 
iniimaLed,  thai  an  earnest  purpose   finds  time  or  makei 
time.     It  seizes   on  spare    moments j  and  turns  larger 
fragments  of  leisure  to  golden  account.     A   man,  who 
follows  his  calling  with  industry  and  spirit,  and  uses  bis    | 
earnings  economically,  will  always  have  some  portion  of    ' 
llie  day  at  command  ;  and  It  is  astonishing,  how  fruitful    1 
of  improvement  a  short  season  becomes,  when  eagerly    I 
siiized  and  faithfully  used.      It  has  often  been  observed, 
thai  they,  who  have  most  time  at  their  disposal,  profit  by 
it  least.     A  single  hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to  the 
study  of  an  interesting  subject,  bmigs  unexpected  accu- 
mulations of  kaowJedge.     The  improvements  made  by 
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well-disposed  pupils,  in  many  of  our   country  schools, 
which  are  open  but  tliree  months  in  the  year,  and  in  our 
Sunday-schools,  which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  slender 
means.     The  affections,  it  is   said,  sometimes  crowd 
years   into   moments,  and  the  intellect  has  something 
of  the  same  power.     Volumes  have  not  only  been  read, 
but  written,  in  flying  journeys.     I  have  known  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  of 
early  education,  and  whose  mind  was  almost  engrossed 
by  tlie  details  of  an  extensive  business,  but  who  composed 
a  book  of  much  original  thought,  in  steam-boats  and  on 
horseback,  while  visiting  distant  customers.     The  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  gives  to   many  of  the  worldng 
class  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement.     The 
winter  brings  leisure  to  the  husbandman,  and  winter  even- 
ings to  many  laborers  in  the  city.     Above  all,  in  Chris- 
tian   countries,  the   seventh   day  is  released   from  toil. 
The  seventh  part  of  the  year,  no  small  portion  of  exist- 
ence, may  be  given  by  almost  every  one  to  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.     Why  is  it  that  Sunday  is  not  made 
a  more  effectual  means  of  improvement  ?     Undoubtedly 
the  seventh  day  is  to  have  a  religious  character  ;  but  re- 
ligion connects  itself  with  all  the  great  subjects  of  human 
thought,  and  leads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all.      God  is 
in  nature.     God  is  in  history.     Instruction  in  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in   their 
harmony,  beneficence,  and  grandeur  ;  instruction  in  tlie 
histories  of  the  church  and  the  world,  so  as  to  show  in 
all  events  his  moral   government,  and  to  bring  out  the 
great  moral  lessons  in  which  human  life  abounds  ;  in- 
struction in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints,  of  men 
eminent  for  piety  and  virtue  ;  all  these  branches  of  tench- 
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uig  enter  inio  religion,  and  are  appropriate  to  Sunday ; 
and,  through  these,  h  vast  amount  of  knowledge  may  be 
given  to  the  people,  Sunday  oiighl  not  to  remain  tJi© 
dull  and  fruitless  season  llial  it  now  is  to  mullitudcs.  It 
may  be  clothed  with  a  new  interest  and  a  new  sanctity. 
It  may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  nation's  souL^ — I  have 
thus  shown,  thai  lirne  may  be  found  for  improvement  ; 
and  tl»e  fact  is,  that,  among  our  most  improved  people, 
a  considerable  part  consists  of  persons,  who  pass  the 
greatest  portion  of  every  day  at  the  desk,  iiv  the  counting- 
room,  or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained  to  tasks  which 
have  very  little  tendency  to  expand  the  mind.  In  the 
progress  of  society,  with  the  increase  of  machinery,  and 
with  other  aids  which  inteliigence  and  philanthropy  will 
multiply,  we  may  expect  that  more  and  more  time  will 
be  redeemed  from  manual  labor,  for  intellectual  and 
social  occupations. 

But  some  will  say,  *'  Be  it  granted  that  the  working 
classes  may  find  some  leisure ;  should  they  not  he  al- 
lowed to  spend  it  in  relaxation  ?  Is  it  not  cruel,  to 
summon  them  from  toils  of  the  hand  to  toils  of  the 
mind  ?  They  liave  earned  pleasure  by  the  day's  toil, 
and  ought  to  partake  it.''  Yes,  let  ihem  have  pleasure. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  dry  up  tlie  fountains,  to  blight  the 
spots  of  verdure,  where  they  refresh  themselves  after 
life's  labors.  But  I  maintain,  that  self-culture  multiplies 
and  increases  theu*  pleasures,  that  it  creates  new  capaci* 
lies  of  enjoyment,  that  it  saves  their  leisure  from  being, 
what  it  too  often  is,  dull  and  wearisome,  that  it  saves 
them  from  rushing  for  excitement  to  indulgences  de 
Btructive  to  body  and  souL  It  is  one  of  the  great  benc' 
fits  of  self-improvement,  that  il  raises  a  people  above 
the  gratifications  of  the  brute,  and  gives  them  pleasures 
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worthy  of  men.  lo  consequence  of  the  present  intel- 
lectual culture  of  our  country,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a  vast 
amount  of  enjoyment  is  communicated  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  conditions,  by  books,  an  enjoymenr 
unknown  to  ruder  times.  At  this  moment,  a  numbei 
of  gifted  writers  are  employed  in  multiplying  entertam- 
ing  works.  Walter  Scott,  a  name  conspicuous  among 
the  brightest  of  his  day,  poured  out  his  inexhaustible 
mind  in  fictions,  at  once  so  sportive  and  thrilling,  that 
they  have  taken  their  place  among  the  delights  of  all  civi- 
lized nations.  How  many  millions  have  been  chained  to 
his  pages !  How  many  melancholy  spirits  has  he  steeped 
in  forgtfulness  of  their  cares  and  sorrows  !  What  mul- 
titudes, wearied  by  their  day's  work,  have  owed  some 
bright  evening  hours  and  balmier  sleep  to  his  magical 
creations  !  And  not  only  do  fictions  give  pleasure.  In 
proportion  as  the  mind  is  cultivated,  it  takes  delight  in 
history  and  biography,  in  descrijuions  of  nature,  in  trav- 
els, in  poetry,  and  even  graver  works.  Is  the  laborer 
then  defrauded  of  pleasure  by  improvement  ?  There 
is  another  class  of  gratifications  to  which  self-culture 
introduces  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  refer  to  lectures, 
discussions,  meetings  of  associations  for  benevolent  and 
literary  purposes,  and  to  other  like  methods  of  passing 
the  evening,  which  every  year  is  multiplying  among  us. 
A  popular  address  from  an  enlightened  man,  who  has 
the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  a  high 
gratification,  as  well  as  a  source  of  knowledge.  The 
profound  silence  in  our  public  halls,  where  these  lectures 
are  delivered  to  crowds,  shows  that  cultivation  is  no  foe 
to  enjoyment. — I  have  a  strong  hope,  that  by  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence,  taste,  and  morals  among  all  por 
'  /  tions  of  society,  a  class  of  public  amusements  will  gro^i 
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up  among  us,  bearing  some  resembJance  to  the  theatre^ 
but  purified  from  the  gross  evils  which  degrade  our 
present  stage,  and  which j  I  trust,  will  seal  its  ruiib 
Dramatic  performances  and  recitations  are  means  of 
bringing  the  mass  of  the  people  into  a  quicker  sympathy 
with  a  writer  of  genius,  to  a  profounder  conipreheniiiori 
of  his  grand,  beautiful,  touching  conceptions,  than  can 
be  effected  by  the  reading  of  the  closet.  No  commen- 
tary throws  such  a  light  on  a  great  poem  or  any  im- 
passioned work  of  literature,  as  the  voice  of  a  reader 
or  speaker,  who  brings  to  the  task  a  deep  feeling  of  his 
author  and  rich  and  various  powers  of  expression-  A 
crowd,  electrified  by  a  sublime  thought,  or  softened  into 
a  humanizing  sorrow,  under  such  a  voice,  partake  a 
pleasure  at  once  exquisite  and  refined  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
believe,  that  this  and  other  amusements,  at  which  the 
delicacy  of  woman  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  can 
take  no  ofifence,  are  to  grow  up  under  a  higher  social 
culture.  —  Let  me  only  add,  that,  in  proportion  as  cul- 
ture spreads  among  a  people,  the  cheapest  and  com- 
monest of  all  pleasures,  conversation,  increases  in  de- 
bght.  This,  after  all,  is  the  great  amusement  of  life, 
|,  cheering  us  round  our  hearths,  often  cheering  our  work, 
J  stirring  our  hearts  gently,  acting  on  us  like  the  balmy 
air  or  the  bright  light  of  heaven,  so  silently  and  con- 
lijjually,  that  we  hardly  think  of  its  influence.  This 
source  of  happiness  is  too  often  lost  to  men  of  all  classes, 
for  want  of  knowledge,  mental  activity,  and  refinement 
of  feeling ;  and  do  we  defraud  the  laborer  of  his  pleas* 
ure,  by  recommending  to  him  improvements  which  will 
.  place  the  daily,  hourly,  blessings  of  conversation  withm 
his  reach  ? 

I  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  common  objec- 
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tlons  which  start  up  when  the  culture  of  tjje  muti  of 
men  is  insisted   on,  as  ihc  great   end  of  sociel).     For j 
myself,  tliese  objections  seem  wortliy  little  notice.    Thtl 
doctrine   ts   too  shocking  to  need   refutation,  that  the] 
great  majority  of  human   beings,  endowed   as  dicy  ami 
with  rational  and  immortal  powers,  are  placed  on  earth,  | 
simply  to  toil  for  their  own  animal  subsistence,  and  to  > 
minister  to  the  luxury  and  elevation  of  die   few.     Ii  is 
monstrous,  it  approaches  impiety,  to  suppose  diat  God 
has  placed  insuperable  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  the  I 
free,  illimitable  soul.     True,  there  are  obsiruciioiis  in 
the   way   of  improvement*      But   in  lliis    country,  tb« 
chief  obstructions  lie,  not  in  our  lot,  but  in  ourselves, 
not  in  outward  hardships,  but  in  our  worldly  and  sensual 
propensities  ;  and  one  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  true  self- 
culture  is    as  little  tliought  of  on  exchange   as  in  the 
workshop,  as  little  among  the  prosperous  as  among  those 
of  narrower  conditions*      The  patli  to  perfection  is  diffi- 
cult to  men  m  every  lot ;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich 
or  poor.     But  difficulties  are  meant  to  rouse,  not  dis- 
courage.     The  humftu  spirit  is  to  grow  strong  by  con* 
flrct.     And  how  much  has  it  already  overcome  !     Un* 
der  what  burdens  of  oppression  has  it  made  its  wmy  foe 
ftges  !      What   mountains  of  difficulty  has  it    cleared  I 
And  with  all  this  experience,  shall   we   say,   thai  tli 
I  progress  of  llie  mass  of  men  is  to  be  despaired  of,  that 
I  the  chains  of  bodily  necessity  are  loo  strong  and  pon- 
derous to  be  broken  by  the  mind,  that  servile,  unfm- 
pioving   drudgery   is    the   unalterable   condition   of  ibt 
multitude  of  the  human  race  ? 

T  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the  happiesl  featurt. 
» of  our  age,  and  that  is,  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  thei 
people  in  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  all  the  comforti 
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of  life.  Wiat  a  conlrasL  does  llie  present  form  with 
pjisl  limes  !  Not  many  ages  ago,  iJie  nation  was  llie 
properly  of  one  man,  and  all  iis  interests  were  slaked 
in  perpetual  games  of  war,  for  no  end  but  to  bnild  up 
his  family,  or  to  bring  new  territories  under  his  yoke. 
Society  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  high-born  and 
the  vulgar,  separated  from  one  anotlier  by  a  great  golf, 
as  impassable  as  tlmt  between  the  saved  and  the  lost. 
The  people  had  no  significance  as  individuals,  but 
formed  a  mass,  a  machine,  to  be  wielded  at  pleasure 
by  their  lords.  In  war,  which  was  the  great  sport  of 
the  limes,  those  brave  knights^  of  whose  prowess  we 
hear,  cased  themselves  and  their  horses  in  armour,  so 
as  to  be  almost  invulnerable,  whilst  the  common  people 
on  foot  were  left,  without  protection,  to  be  hewn  jn 
pieces  or  trampled  down  by  their  betters.  Who,  that 
compares  the  condilion  of  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  wilb 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  but  must  bless  God  for 
the  change.  The  grand  distinction  of  modern  times  is^ 
the  emerging  of  the  people  from  brutal  degradation,  the 
gradual  recognition  of  their  rights,  ilie  gradual  diffusion 
among  them  of  tho  means  of  improvement  and  happi« 
ness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power  in  the  state,  the 
power  of  the  people.  And  it  is  worthy  remark,  that 
this  rGFolution  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  religion, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  and  aspiring,  had 
bowed  the  multitude  to  the  dusi,  but  which,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  began  to  ful61  its  mission  of  freedom.  It 
was  religion,  which  by  teaching  men  their  near  rela- 
tion to  God,  awakened  in  them  the  consciousness  of 
their  importance  as  individuals.  Il  was  the  struggle 
for  religious  rights,  whic^  opened  men's  eyes  to  all 
their  rights.     Tt  was  resistance  to  religious  usurpation, 
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wlijch  led  men  to  withstand  political  oppression.  h\ 
imus  religious  discussion,  which  roused  the  lumds  of  aL  { 
[classes  to  free  and  vigorous  thought.  It  was  religion* 
which  armed  the  martyr  and  patriot  in  England  agairtti 
arbitrary  power,  which  braced  the  spirits  of  our  (allien 
against  ihe  perils  of  the  ocean  and  wilderness »  and  *fui 
ihem  to  found  here  the  freest  and  most  equal  stare  o«i 
earth. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  what  has  been  gained.  But 
let  us  not  think  every  thing  gained.  Let  tlje  people 
feel  that  they  liave  only  started  in  the  race.  How  mucli 
remains  to  be  done  !  What  a  vast  amount  of  igncv* 
ranee,  intemperance,  coarseness,  sensua]it)%  may  still 
be  found  In  our  communky  !  What  a  vast  amount  of 
mind  is  palsied  and  lost  i  When  we  think,  dmt  every 
,  bouse  might  be  cheered  by  Intelligence^  disjuieresiad- 
ness,  and  refinement,  and  then  remember,  in  how  maoy 
houses  tlie  higher  powers  and  affections  of  human  oa* 
ture  are  buried  as  in  tombs,  what  a  darkness  gathers 
^  over  society !  And  how  few  of  us  are  moved  by  this 
moral  desolation  ?  How  few  understand,  that  to  raise 
the  depressed,  by  a  wise  culttjre,  to  the  dignity  of  men, 
is  the  highest  end  of  the  social  slate  ?  Shame  on  us, 
that  the  worth  of  a  fellow-creatin-o  is  so  litt]e  fell. 

I  would,  that  I  could  speak  with  an  awakening  voice 
to  the  people,  of  their  wants,  their  privileges,  their  re-  - 
sponsibilities.  1  would  say  to  tliera,  You  cannot,  with*  I 
out  guilt  and  disgrace,  stop  where  you  are.  The  past 
»ind  the  present  call  on  you  to  advance.  Let  what  you 
have  gained  be  an  impulse  to  something  higher.  Your 
nature  is  too  great  to  be  crushed.  You  were  not  cre- 
ated what  you  are,  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
like  the  inferior  animals.      If  you  will,  you  can  rise. 
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No  power  in  sociely,  no  hardship  in  your  condilion  can 
depress  you,  keep  you  down,  m  knowledge,  power» 
virtue,  influence,  but  by  your  own  consent.  Do  not  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you  hear,  as  if 
your  participation  in  the  national  sovereignty  made  you 
equal  to  the  noblest  of  your  race.  You  have  many 
and  great  deficiencies  to  be  remedied  ;  and  ihe  remedy 
hes,  not  in  the  ballot-box,  nut  in  the  exercise  of  your 
political  powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of  your*( 
selves  and  your  children.  These  trullis  you  have  oftea] 
heard  and  slept  over.  Awake  !  Resolve  earnestly  oa 
Self-culture,  Make  yourselves  worthy  of  your  freo 
institutions,  and  strengthen  and  perpetuate  them  by  your 
mtellie^ence  and  your  virtues. 
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The  boirower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  retum. 
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